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HENRY TFR 


AS you familiar with the immortal 
story of the great Tolstoy. He was 
wealthy, he was honored, he was ac- 
claimed far and wide, but that did not 
satisfy. He tells how he ran through the 
sinful thrills of life but they all left him 
with a gnawing discontent. 

One day he was walking in the coun- 
try. He saw a peasant and observed the 
look of peace and happiness on the man’s 
face. Tolstoy said to himself, “This peas- 


xi, 


ant has nothing and yet he seems filled 
with the joy of life.” After a period of 
honest study, he concluded that he was 
missing God, and so he sought God, 

One day he found Him and then he 
knew the answer to that inner hunger and 
discontent. = 

As a result of his own experience, 
Tolstoy gave us this great conclusion: 
“To Know God Is To Live” 


So Kuow Cod is: to LIVE” 


TOLSTOY 


ST. LUKES LUTHERAN CHURC. 


Our Father which art in heaven, Hal- 
lowed be thy name 

Praying those words accomplishes what 
Whittier, the poet who once lived in 
Bucks County, had in mind when he 
prayed: 
Drop thy still dews of quietness, 
Till all our strivings cease; 
Take from our souls the strain and stress, 
And let our ordered lives confess 
The beauty of thy peace. 


This Page is made possible by the Sponsors shown below: 


CHARLES C. SEIZ, Florist 
Potted Plants — Cut Flowers 
Funeral Sprays & Baskets — Corsages 
N. Hamilton & Doyle Sts. 

FI 8-5966 


ROD WITMER STUDIO 
Complete Wedding Photographs 


Quakertown, Pa. 


A. W. TREFFINGER & SON 
FUNERAL HOME 


Quakertown, Pa. 


HELLERICK’S STORE 


Fountainville 


W. H. WATSON & SON 
DODGE 
CARS — TRUCKS 
135 S. Main, Doylestown 


STAUFFERS DUBLIN STORE 
DANIEL A. STAUFFER — 


HERBERT J. STAUFFER 


FRIENDLY BOOK STORE 
Church and Sunday School Supplies 


Quakertown, Pa. 


EDWARD HRABINA & SONS 
Builders — Contractors 


Quakertown, Pa. 
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BENNER AND SUESS 
FUNERAL HOME 
606 Arch St., Perkasie 
AL 7-2144 


W. J. NYCE’S SHOE STORE 
“The Home of Nice Foot Wear” 


Doylestown, Pa. 
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GARWOOD KRIEBEL 
Plumbing & Heating 


Dublin, Pa. 
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LEONARD LEWIS 
INSURANCE 


Dublin, Pa. 
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The Old Traveler — 


Take twelve fine 
full months — see 
that they are thor- 
oughly free from 
all old memories of 
bitterness, rancor, 
hate and jealousy. 
Cleanse them com- 
pletely from every 
clinging spite; pick 
off all specks of 
pettiness and little- 
ness; see that these 
months are freed 
from all the past, 
and have them as 
fresh and clean as when they first 
came from the great storehouse of 
Time. 

Divide each of these months into 30 
or 31 equal parts — each one except 
the second, divide that into 29 equal 

rts. Do not try to make up the year's 

atch all at one time (many spoil the 
broth in that way), but prepare one 
day at a time. 

Into each day put twelve parts of 
faith, eleven of patience, ten of cour- 
age, nine of work (some omit this in- 
gredient and so spoil the flavor of the 
rest), eight of hope, seven of loyalty, 
six of liberality, five of kindness, four 
of rest (leaving this out is like leaving 
the oil out of the salad — don’t do it), 
three of prayer, two of meditation, and 
one well-selected resolution. To this 
add a dash of fun, a sprinkle of play, 
and a heaping cupful of good humor. 


Pour into the whole mixture love 
ad libitum, and mix with a vim. Cook 
thoroughly with fervent heat, garnish 
with smiles and a sprig of joy, then 
serve with quietness, unselfishness, 
and cheerfulness. 


There is comfort in the thought that 
once a year we may close the books on 
our failures and disappointments, and 
turn over a new leaf. “Hope springs 
eternal in the human breast,” and the 
New Year affords the opportunity to 
expand in the full glow of hope in 
the future. 

True, we resolve and then relapse, 
but to paraphrase “ “Tis better to have 
resolved and slipped than never to 
have resolved.” It is by repeated effort 
that we attain better things. 

They do not come without struggle. 
New Year's is a marker on the way, a 
point from which we measure the 
sloughing off and make another at- 
tempt toward the goal. 


To you, who are reading Bucks 
County LIFE for the first time, we ex- 
tend welcome. 
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Though small compared to some 
national magazines, we are making 
every effort to make every page inter- 
esting. 

Some of you are receiving this mag- 
azine as a gift. The editor hopes you, 
too, will share this interest in you with 
someone else. You may wait till you 
become better acquainted with our 
purpose and then like the gospel of 
good news, pass it on to your fania 
through a yearly subscription, only 
$3.00. 

But be that as it may, here’s 

A Happy NEW YEAR 
TO 
ALL OF YOU. 


POP by Entwisle 


OUR COVER 
O ur cover this month depicts a 
scene of Bucks County Life, now 
only a memory of the oldsters. A gath- 
ering of the neighborhood retired, 
around the old coal stove in the gen- 
eral store, where they played checkers, 
discussed politics and stretched the 
truth in telling of their conquests of 
the past. 

The picture of this common event 
is cleverly portrayed in the drawing by 
John Albright of Newtown, Pa. John 
is a native of Newtown where he at- 
tended school, winning a scholarship 
to the Philadelphia Museum School of 
Art. He graduated in 1960. 

He studied in Europe for three 
months, saw six months active duty 
with the U.S. Army then returned to 
his native Bucks County where he is 
occupied doing free lance illustrating. 

His other interests, history, antiques, 
old buildings, old barns. His drawings 
have appeared in many shows in the 
Bucks County area. A 


TOMORROW'S ILLITERATES 
(The State of Reading Instruction 
Today.) Edited by Charles C. Wal- 
cutt. Boston: Little Brown & Co., 
1961. $3.95 

Here is a collection of authoritative 
treatises on the various aspects of read- 
ing instruction in the United States, 
with particular reference to the Public 
School System. These competent dis- 
courses should encourage all those 
concerned about the causes of reading 
problems so prevalent in America to- 
day. Written in layman’s language, 
they do much toward unraveling the 
tangle of erroneous ideas which have 
led teachers to use ineffective methods; 
made parents feel anxiously inferior; 
and upset the equilibrium of thous- 
ands of bright children who might 
have been good readers. 

The eight contributors to this col- 
lection have not compromised with 
the instructional status quo by treading 
softly or wearing velvet gloves. Theirs 
is a cleat and brass knuckle approach 
which demands the attention of all 
institutions of learning, and the edu- 
cators they produce. 

How we have wandered into this 
labyrinth of misinformation about 
proper reading instruction, during the 
last thirty years, is clearly and fairly 
revealed. Phonetics, word-whole, look 
and say, reading readiness, reading 
speed, primers, etc. have been careful- 
ly analyzed. The disastrous effects 
which faulty methods have had on our 
school children are delineated. 

Fortunately, the way out of this 
dilemma is given equal consideration. 
Successful, tested approaches and 
methods are described, including avail- 
able material and instruction courses. 
It will come as no surprise to those 
who have worked in the remedial read- 
ing field that part of the solution lies 
in scrapping new ideas and returning 
to old ones. There must be a reevalu- 
ation of the entire state of reading in- 
struction today. 

“Learning to read is a mental dis- 
cipline, one of the primary socializing 
processes for the child. A non-reader 
who cannot read good books, go to 
Sunday School, or even sing with the 
others lacks all civilizing influences.” 
From Chapter Six, by Melitta Schmide- 
berg, M.D. 


Street lights tonight 

Are stars washed down 

and swimming o'er 

The sleeping town 

All the gleaming pavements shed 
Neon rhythms, eerie red, 

And a tree patrolman stands 
Waving frantic shadow-hands 
To me — as my flying feet 
Sprint along the silver street. 


JOHN CORCORAN’S 


WATER WHEEL 


OPEN DAILY, SUNDAYS INCLUDED 
LUNCHEONS—DINNERS—COCKTAILS 
Served in Pre-Revolutionary Setting 
OLD EASTON RD., DOYLESTOWN 
Route 611 FI 8-9300 


“Corcoran Speaking” of radio & T.V. 


FOUR WINDS TAVERN 


The Finest Food 
in a Charming Atmosphere 


Steaks — Chops — Seafood 
Chicken-in-the-basket 
Lunch & Dinner 12 ‘til 9 Sunday 12 ‘til 8 
Open Fireplace 
RT. 611 Revere, Pa. 
“15 miles N. of Doylestown” 


THE FALLOW HOUSE 
Dairy Bar & Restaurant 


Family Restaurant 
RT. 611, PLUMSTEADVILLE, PA. 
5 Miles North of Doylestown 


© Delicious Snacks 
@ Full Course Dinners 

For Reservations 
Telephone ROger 6-8974 


Open Every Day From 10 A.M. 


WH EDSOR 


ZS OSWELL’S 


FROM A SNACK 
TO A FULL COURSE DINNER 


LUNCHEONS 
PLATTERS 


Colonial Atmosphere 
Attractive Prices 


Rt. 202 at Buckingham 
Pyramid 4-7959 


Private Dining Room 
Available 


Monday Thru Sat.—11 A.M. to 9 P.M: 
Sunday—12:30-9 P.M. 
Le etn~neensiseeweenisinihestestens 
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Along the Delaware 


Indian Rock Hotel — L.D. River 
road above Black Eddy. Unusual atmos- 
phere. See the Indian profile on the 
rock high above the Delaware river. 
Cocktail Lounge opens 5 o'clock daily. 
Closed Sunday. 


Ringing Rocks Inn — On the hill, Upper 
Black Eddy. Gourmet food in a delight- 
ful upper Bucks setting. Open daily from 
11:30. Closed Sundays. Reservations: 
YUkon 2-8782. 


New Hope 


Tow Path House — New Hope. Un- 
ique well-fireplace glows by the creek 
lighting diners. Check giant blackboard 
menu for delicacies. Choice. Cocktails. 
Visitors to New Hope should visit here. 


Black Bass Hotel — Lumberville, a 
short distance above New Hope. Estab- 
lished 1745. Renowned for gracious 
country dining. Overlooking the scenic 
Delaware River. 


Cartwheel Inn — Superb Cuisine. 
Swiss-French Menu. Breakfast, Lunch- 
eon — Dinner 12 to 11 F.M. Sunday 
Dinner 12 to 9. Bar open weekdays un- 
til 3 A.M. Route 202 — near New 
Hope. Closed Sundays. 


_ Chez ODETTE has captured the un- 
ique charm and atmosphere in a typical 
Bucks County setting. French and Ameri- 
can cuisine. Lunch, Dinner, Cocktails, 
open everyday. 


Feasterville 
Buck Hotel — Feasterville. Old 
timey inn with a chummy bar. L. D. 
mony priced. Phone ahead 
for special dishes. Cheese cake de- 
licious. Expert catering. 


Buckingham 
Boswells Route 202 — Delightful 
Weekdays from 11 to 9 P.M. — Sunday 
12:30 to 9 P.M. Colonial atmosphere — 
Attractive prices. 


On the Jersey Side 


Lambertville House — Lambertville, 
Miniature loaves of bread at this histor- 
ic, old country hotel. L-D Candlelight 
bar ’til 2 a.m. (except Sunday); hot food 
served 11:30 a.m, to 1 a.m. daily incled- 
ing Sunnday. 


River’s Edge — Lambertville, N. J. 
perched on the banks of the Delaware, 
this stone mill built in 1835 is.a delight- 
ful place to dine. Indoors and outdoors 
with candlelight twinkling from dining 
areas around an open garden, old brasses 
and stoneware filled with flowers. Radios 
“Stella Dallas” on hand to gréét you. 
Here you enjoy fine continental food 
and American favorites, 


“One Of the Best Chings 
In Life is Good Food” 
WARRINGTON INN 


Easton Hwy & Bristol Rd. 


Route 611 Warrington, Pa. 


DI 3-0210 
Vincent Coggiola, Proprietor 
«, * Weddings - Receptions 
' * Banquets A Specialty 
Exclusive but not expensive 
Cocktails 


DAVID GETZ CHEVROLET 


CHEVY II - IMPALA - CORVAIR - 


CORVETTE 
NEW HOPE, PENNA, 
32 S. Main St. VO 2-2015 


“Don’t Pass 
The Buck!’ 
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DINNER COCKTAILS 
LUNCH 


A favorite eating place 
of the County 
since 1735 


Open 6 Days-Closed Sunday 


Buck Hote 
einai kis ta ik e 


FEASTERVILLE, PA, 
ELmwood 7-1125 
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Happy New Year 


NO CREDIT CARDS 

The landlords of Bucks County 
taverns in an earlier day often 
learned the hard way about the danger 
of extending credit. Their patience 
with deadbeats exhausted, they re- 
sorted to posting signs behind the 
bar to warn off thirsty but broke 
loungers. A popular placard had a 
picture of a dog lying on its back, 
with all four feet high in the air. 
Underneath was written “Old Trust 
is dead, bad pay killed him.” An- 
other device was a dummy clock with 
a sign across its face stating “No 
tick here.” One landlord simply hung 

the top of a keg on which he had 
glued a number of coins. No words 
were necessary to explain that he ex- 
pected cash on the barrel head. 


LOST IS FOUND 

A portrait of General Nathaniel 
Greene, for whom the General Greene 
Inn at Buckingham is named, was 
found recently in an attic in England. 
With it was a portrait of George 
Washington painted by the same ar- 
tist, Charles Willson Peale. Famous 
for his numerous portraits of “the 
Father of His Country,” Peale had 
sent this one and his portrait of 
Greene to England in hopes that Ben- 
jamin West, the Pennsylvanian who 
became the President of the Royal 
Academy of Arts, would recommend 
a first-rate engraver for his paintings. 
Why they were consigned to an attic 
and long forgotten is not known. Now 
they are back home again and safe- 
ly housed in the collection of Ameri- 
cana at the Montclair, N. J., Museum 
of Art. With the dust of many years 
brushed off, the portraits of General 
Greene and his Commander-in-Chief 
are as bright and clear as they were 
when put aboard a sailing ship in 
1783. 


“FIRST FOOT” 

A once popular custom of Bucks 
Countians was to call on friends on 
New Year's Day to wish them happi- 
ness and prosperity. They did not go 
empty-handed, for to do so would 
bring bad luck to that house. They 
carried boxes of little cakes and a 
large bottle of spiced wine or ale. 
The host was presented with one of 
the cakes and allowed to take a sip 
—and one sip only—from the bot- 
tle. Many believed that the first to 
cross the threshold with his cakes and 
wine would be blessed with extra 
good fortune. Thus the competition 
to be “first foot” often became a 
scramble, Friends of a popular fam- 


ily would crowd around the front 
door an hour or more before mid- 
night on New Year’s Eve, and more 
than one host was bowled over by 
the rush when the clock struck 
twelve. 


NEW YEAR SHOOTERS 

Among the Pennsylvania Germans 
in the Upper Bucks area, visiting the 
neighbors on New Year's Eve was 
limited to the menfolk. The women, 
according to accounts, stayed at home 
“where they belonged.” A party of 
men, some with shotguns and pistols 
and others with horns, drums and 
other noise-makers, such as a tin wash 
boiler to the thumped with a stick of 
firewood, would gather at a cross- 
roads village. Then they would start 
out “to shoot the New Year in” by 
soppis at various homes, where they 
would announce their presence with 
a clamor guaranteed “to wake the 
dead.” It was an honor to be chosen 
for this serenade, and householders 
hopefully made ready by setting forth 
copious supplies of cider, beer and 
cookies flavored with ginger or anise. 
By the time their rounds ended, the 
celebrants were in a state of jovial 
certainty that the year ahead would 
be one of great happiness and for- 
tune for everyone, including them- 
selves, 


NEW YEAR 

And as the Old Year slips away, 
He kindly with him takes 

The pages we have blurred and marred 
With failures and mistakes. 

The blighted hopes and needless fears 
Are gone beyond recall, 

And ours once more the fair, clean 


page 
The New Year brings to all. 
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Penny Larsen our new Entertain- 
ment Editor, starts a column “Penny's 
Patter” in our February issue. Penny, 
who lives in Solebury with her hus- 
band and two daughters, has a sound 
theatre background having trod the 
professional boards since age five. She 
currently combines journalism and 
theatre by writing a regular column 
for the theatrical newspaper VARI- 
ETY. 

Local celeb doings, entertaining 
items, theatre chatter (amateur and 
professional) miscellaneous news 
notes, and general cross-county chit- 
chat should be mailed to Penny 
Larsen, R. D. #1, box 113, New 
Hope, or telephone PY 4-7728. 


Tall Man From Kentucky 
Brings Life To Bucks 


By Sara Maynard Clark 


Henry L. Freking, the Old Traveler 


The promotin’est man ever to hit 
Bucks County is our own highly es- 
teemed and able Henry L. Freking of 
Quakertown, founder of Bucks County 
Life as well as the defunct Bucks 
County Traveler, of two publications, 
The Forum and The Observer, which 
he dubbed “gripe” pamphlets, and of 
the 65 Magazine. All of these ventures 
were undertaken after he was 72 years 
old. No one man has done more to 
promote Bucks County and to arouse 
public interest in its history and its 
charms than Henry. 

He literally slid into the county from 
an icy Philadelphia street in the winter 
of 1937-38. Unfortunately for him, he 
broke his hip, but luckily for Bucks 
County he decided to recuperate in 
Fountainville. Charmed with the an- 
cient stone houses, the beauty of the 
old hills, the colorful, history-laden 
past of Bucks, he remained to become 
one of our outstanding citizens. 

He’s a tall slender man, six feet 
three, with a goodly amount of white 
hair and gentle, courtly manners and a 
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trace of a Kentucky accent that mark 
him as a native of that state. Louisville 
became his home town on August 11, 
1878. His father was of Dutch descent, 
a shoe manufacturer. His mother’s an- 
cestors were German. A grandfather 
fought on the Union side in the Civil 
War, which, of course, made Henry a 
staunch and lifelong Republican. He 
was a cub reporter on a Republican 
newspaper in Louisville when William 
McKinley was elected in 1896. 

For no particular reason he switched 
from the editorial to the advertising 
department, a stepping stone to later 
promotional work which took him to 
Chicago and other areas of the mid- 
west. In Chicago he was once a co- 
worker with James Kilgallen and of- 
ten dandled on his knee the now 
famous daughter Dorothy, when Mrs. 
Kilgallen came to the office with her 
husband. 

That old pioneer instinct that took 
his ancestors to Kentucky led Henry 
and his wife Dorothy, to remodel an 
old house in a little clearing in the 


woods near Quakertown where the 
world seems far away but the small 
creatures of the wild are always near. 
Some of Henry’s best friends are the 
deer, the birds, the coons and possums 
and a long, friendly black snake that 
lives under a door stone and keeps the 
mice out of the basement. In this love- 
ly- setting the Frekings have created 
“Woodhaven,” surrounded by gardens 
and the rocky woodland. Their chil- 
dren gather here on festive occasions, 
two beautiful daughters, Barbara and 
Dorothy, who are career girls in New 
York City and their son Henry, Jr., 
with his wife, Patricia, and their chil- 
dren Lee and Dawkins. Henry, Jr. is 
employed in the Glen-Martin plant in 
Denver in the missile division. The 
two daughters are responsible for the 
fire-engine red sweaters and mufflers 
and socks that Henry wears for he 
says; “I like any color so long as it's 
réd.” 

Dorothy Freking has more talent 
than she will admit to, for she has a 
flair for appealing verse, both inspira- 
tional and humorous. She has a won- 
derful sense of humor and a vast 
amount of cooperative patience with 
her husband's enthusiasms and ven- 
tures. 

Henry was 72 years old when he 
launched into the magazine field, tak- 
ing on a small publication called Bucks 
County from Charles Meredith, owner 
of the Quakertown Free Press. He 
changed the name to the Bucks County 
Traveler and started his momentous 
career as chief promoter of the county. 
He was editor, publisher, ad solicitor, 
circulation manager and historian. He 
collected nostalgic old photographs, 
browsed through the fascinating his- 
torical lore in the Bucks County His- 
torical Society’s library and searched 
out local writers and people with in- 
teresting stories. 

That first little copy of the Bucks 
County Traveler is a collector's item 
now and very scarce. It was small, easy 
to slip into a pocket or handbag and 
wasted no white space. It announced; 
“The Bucks County Traveler comes to 
you singing the praises of Quakertown 
and Bucks County, an area whose 
beauty and opportunities should tempt 
you to come and share those good 
things that make life here so delight- 
ful.” Three hundred copies of that first 
issue were sold in Quakertown alone. 
Folks liked it. 
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“There was never an issue printed 
that did not pay its own way and that 
in itself was unusual,’ Henry once 
said. 

So long as the magazine broke even 
Henry figured his profit was the fun 
he had publishing it. Mingling with 
people, talking with them, unearthing 
historical facts, promoting Bucks 
County was an elixir that kept him 
youthfully eager and energetic. 

With more than 100 stores and 
news agencies selling the Traveler and 
a goodly subscription list, Henry fin- 
ally recognized the brutal fact that, in 
spite of its rosy potential, it was going 
to take more money than the little 
magazine was making to put it on a 
really profitable basis. Then too he 
had one of his periodical plans to 
retire. Henry is always about to re- 
tire. So he sold the Traveler to Allen 
and Alice Ward who were publish- 
ing the Gazette in New Hope. 
They enlarged it and dressed it up 
with a new cover designed by an artist. 
When Henry saw the first issue he 
said; “I felt just like a father who saw 
his little daughter go out in pigtails 
and come back with a permanent 
wave.” 

Henry can’t keep his fingers out of 
printer's ink. Although he wrote his 
“Old Traveler” column each month for 
the magazine he was soon putting out 
what he called a “gripe” pamphlet 
called The Forum which he termed 
“a controversial little publication 
which will give folks the opportunity 
to gripe if they will, condemn if they 
must and praise where they can.” The 
Forum started numerous controversial 
pots to boiling in Quakertown; the 
political campaign, the cost of a high 
school and various local squabbles. 

In the meantime Alan Miller of 
Mechanicsville had bought the Trav- 
eler, given it a new permanent wave 
and made Henry an associate editor. 
He retired from the battlegrounds of 
The Forum but before the fall election 
he was back in the Quakertown arena 
with The Observer, giving his oppon- 
ents a good fight. Henry retired again. 
Well, he didn’t really retire because 
he had his ever popular Old Traveler 
column to write every month. It was 
an unbroken law in the Traveler office 
that no one should ever lay a blue pen- 
cil to Henry’s copy. Not so much as a 
word or a comma was ever edited for 
fear of changing his unique style. That 
was the year Quakertown celebrated a 
Centennial and Henry was put in 
charge of “Old Timers Day.” 

He invited all of the old folks to 
meet him on the porch of the Bush 
House Hotel for a little program and 
refreshments. He borrowed a few 
rocking chairs and ordered some shoo- 
fly pies and asked William Moyer to 
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come up from Trenton with his banjo. 
Everyone dressed in old-fashioned 
clothes. About ten o'clock the old 
timers swarmed in. More chairs were 
crowded onto the veranda and a frantic 
order went out for more shoo-fly pies. 
That day was the hit of the celebra- 
tion. It was such a success that it gave 
birth to the famous annual “Old Tim- 
ers Day” in the Quakertown Memorial 
Park on every third Saturday in June. 
Thousands come to sit in the rocking 
chairs, eat a good free lunch and have 
a whale of a time. Henry handled it 
practically single-handed for several 
years until it grew too big for him. He 
persuaded the Quakertown Junior 
Chamber of Commerce to take it on 
as a yearly project, so in order to re- 
tain his assistance they made him an 
honorary member. He is undoubtedly 
the oldest Jaycee in the United States. 

Henry has a deep compassion for 
the very young and the very old. When 
he became aware of the plight of some 
of the old people, he organized a ‘65 
Club.” He was only 80 at the time. 
The “65 Club” was not a real organi- 
zation, but a loosely knit group, head- 
ed by Henry, who provided transporta- 
tion for elderly people to a doctor’s 
office or to.shop. Ardent fishermen 
were solicited to take some of the old 
men on fishing trips. People gave them 
picnics and clothing and food and met 
many needs. 

This venture plunged Henry back 
into the publishing business with a 
little magazine to acquaint people with 
the work of the club. It carried pic- 
tures, inspirational articles and news 
of Golden Age Clubs. He called it 
“65 magazine” and before he knew it 
he was headed into the turbulent 


The Freking Family — From far left, Daughter Dorothy, Mrs. Freking 


WE, the staff of Bucks County Life, 
feel that everybody ought to have at 
least one issue of a magazine dedicated 
to them — in eighty three years — 
particularly if you have been an editor 
and publisher for most of that time. 
This is our way of saying to our edi- 
tor, Henry L. Freking — Happy New 
Year and many more to come, to a 
most remarkable fellow. May he go 
rushing across Bucks County with his 
coat tails flying in pursuit of copy and 
advertising — may we hear his voice 
raised in furious protest over one of 
a dozen minor crises that make an edi- 
tor's day . . . for years to come. The 
charm, the spirit and the fire that burn 
brightly in this man, may it never be 
quenched ! 


Affectionately 
The Staff 


waters of national publication. Articles 
poured in, aplecaid. ones from all over 
the country. Again he was faced with 
a potential success he couldn’t handle. 
Regretfully he sold it to Modern Ma- 
‘urity, a national magazine published 
in Washington, D. C. 

In the meantime his first magazine, 
the Bucks County Traveler had de- 
veloped, under the ownership of Alan 
Miller, into a much loved voice of the 
county. In the fall of 1958 it was mov- 
ed to Philadelphia and retitled The 
Pennsylvania Traveler and its demise 
followed in about a year. 

So many people urged Henry to re- 
vive it that he decided that what Bucks 


(Continued on Page 8) 


Henry, Daughter Barbara, Son Bud, Henry Jr. and his wife, Patricia. 


County needed most was a good thirty- 
five cent magazine. So he started one, 
calling it simply Bucks County Maga- 
zine. He offered a prize of $25 for a 
name. An anonymous winner, who de- 
signated the money be given to the 
Blind Association, christened it Bucks 
County Life, Past and Present. 

Henry’s latest venture was an im- 
mediate success. Readers say they love 
it. It has Henry’s old magic touch, a 
bit of history, sometimes a little con- 
troversy and a lot about people and the 
county. His covers have been a sensa- 
tion. Some readers object to them as 
a form of art, but they all.agree that 
they certainly command attention on 
the newsstands. Henry also has a facul- 
ty for finding more interesting writers 
than most people are aware of. Again 
he could see a large potential for suc- 


cess and again came the need for capi- 
tal. Trudging all around the county in 
the heat of summer and the bitterness 
of winter weather, Henry felt once 
more a yearning to retire. So he sold 
Bucks County Life to a group of peo- 
ple who are intensely interested in the 
county and recognize the need for such 
a publication. The members of the 
company, Bucks County Publications, 
persuaded Henry to stay with it to 
guide its destinies and keep that very 
desirable Freking touch. 

At 83 Henry is reaching for a hun- 
dred. On August 11th, 1978 all of 
the readers of Bucks County Life will 
help him celebrate his 100th birthday. 
We're sure he will be there, his should- 
ers straight, his spirit afire with plans 
all ready for a new “gripe” pamphlet 
concerning conditions on the moon. 


| 
La aS l 


Henry visits with Charles Headman and 
E. Clinton Fretz at an Old Timer’s Day 
Picnic, 

HENRY By Grace Chandler 

As one who has known and worked 
with Henry L. Freking for more than 
a decade, I am of the firm opinion that 
he entered the wrong field. He should 
have been an actor. 

A gentleman of the old school who 
wears a jacket on the hottest day and 
sweeps off his hat when he meets an 
acquaintance wearing skirts — or tore- 
ador pants, he plays every role to the 
hilt. 

His roles are many: writer, editor, 
publisher, promoter — and salesman 
who could sell refrigerators to Es- 
kimos. He is debonair and charming 
one minute — and raising the roof 
over a missed deadline the next. When 
he’s mad, he’s furious; when he’s gay, 
he’s hilarious; when he broods, Hades 
is not deep enough to contain his woe. 

What a Hamlet he would have 
made! And there is not an actor in the 
world today who can even dream of 
wearing the doublet and tights at the 
age of 83. But if Henry got the notion 
to do so, Ophelia would once again 
seek a watery grave. 
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HENRY By Hazel Gover 
Who and what is Henry Freking of 
Quakertown? This question has both- 
ered many people. Outstanding in any 
crowd because of his towering height, 
Henry buzzes around from one part of 
the County to the other. He must have 
been born with the smell of printing 
presses in his nostrils. No longer a 
young lad, shall we say, he has the 
energy to send one of our missiles 
around the earth. Until the day he 
dies, and we hope that day is far in 
the future, he will have his long, slim 
fingers in an editorial pot. Surrounded 
by women most of the time, he can 
be scathing in his criticism and then 
break out into a smile which lights his 
small world and all is well again. He 
is not a “name-dropper’, yet in talk- 
ing to him, he will sometimes tell a 
story about a world-famous person he 
has known intimately and you wonder 
how much and how many things his 
wise old eyes have seen as he has 
traveled through life. He is living 
proof that a man doesn’t have to re- 
tire to a rocking chair just because 
his legs have become a little weary. 


Take a letter, d - - - it! 


LOOKING FOR 
WORK? 


Men — Women 


Accredited Employment Service 
offers 

Free Registrations Under Class ‘B’ 
License 


Penna. License No. 3918 


Thoughtful Placement 


Helps you Find the Right Job 


Reasonable Rates 


PERSONNEL 
IS NO PROBLEM 


When you consult 


Accredited Employment Service 


Johnson & Stedman T/A 
ACCREDITED 
EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE 


96 W. Court 65 W. State 
Doylestown, Pa. 


FI 8-9600 FI 8-8389 
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INDIAN ROCK 


"On The Delaware” 


A Must on your dining list for ex- 
cellent cuisine and a charming Early 
American atmosphere. Jayne and 
Joseph Lodge are your Hosts. 
Cocktail Lounge—Dinner 5 til 9 
Rt. 32, River Road Upper Black Eddy 
22 Miles N. of New Hope 
YUkon 2-5767 or 2-8777 
CLOSED SUNDAYS 


George Washington ate here 
We Carry on the Tradition 


peer 


Established 1724 


Bucks County's Oldest Inn 


DOYLESTOWN PIKE AT 2nd ST. PIKE 
WRIGHTSTOWN, PA.’ 


BLACK BASS HOTE 
On Route 32 at Lumberville 
Open Every Day 
But Christmas Day 

Luncheon 12:00 to 2:30 


Dinner 5:30 to 10:00 
Sunday Dinner: 1 to 8 pm 


Le 


Bar 
Guest Rooms - Central Heating 
Facilities for parties 
from 4 to 104 
AXtel 7-3071 


PARK VIEW 
RESTAURANT 


ACROSS FROM NEW BUCKS CO. 
COURT HOUSE 
AIR CONDITIONED 
FOR YOUR COMFORT 


BREAKFAST 
LUNCH 
DINNER 


TAKE OUT 
SERVICE 


30 East Court St. 
Doylestown, Pa. 
Tel. Fi 8-8100 
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Upper Bucks 


Four Winds Tavern — Rt. 611, 
Revere, north of Ottsville. Open 
fireplace flicker, on basket-chick- 
ens and T-bone steaks. 


The Fallow House — Dairy bar 
and restaurant. Dinners, sand- 
wiches, 15 flavors of ice cream. Rt. 
611, five miles north of Doylestown. 


Newtown 
Homestead of Lavender Hall — Rt. 532, 
Newtown. Colonial Elegance with home- 
style cooking. Mr. Charles’ southern fried 
chicken a specialty. Buffet luncheons and 
dinners Wednesday, Thursday and Satur- 
day. 


Goodnoe Dairy Bar — Intersec- 
tion Rts. 532, 413, Newtown. Home 
farm products go into snacks and 
complete meals. Homemade Toll 
Gate ice cream. 


Lower River Road 
Washington Crossing Inn—Wash- 
ington Crossing. Dine in formal 
dining rooms or in original kitchen 
of this historic inn. Facilities for 
bridge parties in small private 
rooms, Recommended food & bar. 


Below Doylestown 
Warrington Inn — Rt. 611, War- 
rington. L. D. Famous for fine sea- 
food. Spacious rooms for private 
parties. Cordial atmosphere created 
by Vincent’s greeting. 


Wrightstown 
Old Anchor Inn — Rts. 413 and 
232, Wrightstown. Roast beef and 
homemade cheese cake are out- 
standing. Terrace and Hunt rooms 
available for banquets, receptions 
and clubs. Cocktails — also bar. 


Doylestown and Nearby 
Conti Inn — Cross Keys. L. D. 
One of County’s historic old inns, 
owned and hosted by the Conti’s, 
a name well known in restaurant 
gaat Try Walter’s Caesar Salad. 
ar. 


Country Side Inn ı — Cross Keys. 
L. D. Modest prices for grand snap- 
per soup and sauerbraten. Unpre- 
tentious, bright, and cheerful. Bar. 
Air-conditioned, 


Park View Restaurant. Doylestown’s 
newest restaurant, 2nd floor East Court. 
Unusually fine food — attractive prices. 
Caters to parties, banquets. 


Doylestown Inn — 18 W. State St. 
Features early breakfast, business lunch, 
cocktails, dinner and late snacks. Guest 
rooms with private bath. Banquets. Fine 
food in a family atmosphere. 


GOURMETS’ BAZAAR 


UNUSUAL DELICACIES 
GIFTS -:- BASKETS 
Mechanic Street New Hope 
VO 2-2840 
PLEASANT 
DINING 


LUNCHEON 
DINNER 
COCKTAILS 


Dining is Always Delightful Here. If the 
weather is warm and golden, the terrace is 
at its best. If the weather is sad and rainy 
and chilly, we light the indoor fireplace. 
And the food is wonderful every day except 
Monday (when we're closed). 


THE TOW PATH HOUSE 


Mechanic Street on the Canal 
New Hope, Pa. VOlunteer 2-2784 


Banquet Facilities 


CROSS KEYS 
Route 611 & 313 Fillmore 8-9364 


COUNTRY SIDE INN 


Fine food for discriminating taste. 
Cocktail lounge and bar. Catering to 
weddings, banquets, business and sə- 
cial affairs. 
Closed Sunday 
1⁄2 mi N Doylestown, Rt 611 
(Easton Rd) 
SPECIALTY 
SAUERBRATEN — SNAPPER SOUP 
HASEN PFEFFER 


FM) 
LISTEN TO: ge 


CHUCK READ 


W TOA (FM) Saturdays 
5 P.M. - Midnight - 97.5 Mg 


© 


About Bucks Co. 


CROSS KEYS 

tephen Brock was a picturesque 
person and not surpassed as an inn 
keeper or politician. He was genial 
and popular and an important factor 
in county politics. 

His strength was such that he ran 
as an independent candiate for sher- 
iff on two occasions and was elected 
both times. 

He was the host of the Indian 
Queen inn at Doylestown at one time, 
but as an inn keeper was best remem- 
bered as the owner of the Cross Keys 
Inn which he acquired in 1846. 

While he managed the Cross Keys 
Inn it was the center of much of the 
social activity of Doylestown. 

Brock had two delightful daughters 
and three popular sons who were 
largely responsible for making the inn 
attractive to guests during their stay. 

The Summers were especially gay, 
always filled with guests, some from 
Philadelphia who bought their daugh- 
ters with them. 

Cotillions, in the dining room, were 
almost nightly occurrences and there 
were frequent picnics nearby. 

In 1846 the inn passed into the 
hands of Charles H. Mann. 

It was owned by A. F. Scheetz at 
one time and used as a mercantile 
establishment by his sons. It is now 
one of the better dining places and is 
known as Conti’s Cross Keys Inn. A 


MANSION HOUSE 

The Mansion House in Doylestown 
was one of the taverns that once 
stood on three of the four corners 
where Main and State streets cross. 
The Ship on the site of the present 
Lenape Building, was the first to be 
erected, and the Fox Chase was a 
forerunner of the Fountain House. 
The last of this trio to be built, the 
Mansion House, now occupied by the 
Gardy Book & Stationary Store, prob- 
ably started out as a private residence 
about 1805. It was enlarged and li- 
censed as a tavern when Doylestown 
became the county seat in 1813. Since 
its tavern days it has served as a tin 
shop and stove store, a bakery and 
ice-cream parlor, a department store 
and a grocery. Prior to the Civil War, 
when it was still a tavern, one land- 
lord played two roles, getting up from 
his tailor's bench and going behind 
the bar to pour out a customer’s fav- 
orite libation, 


There is nothing finer that you can 
give at so little cost to some loved one 
or some one you barely know than a 
year’s subscription to Bucks County Life, 
(only $3.00 for twelve issues). 
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DRAFTING AND 
ENGINEERING SUPPLIES 


HALLMARK CARDS PARTY GOODS 


OFFICE SUPPLIES salon 
OLLARD STATIONERY 
now located 
963 STREET ROAD 
SOUTHAMPTON 18 w. mechanic street, new hope, pa. 


ELmwood 7-1232 vo 2-5331 


WITCHWOOD FARM 
COUNTRY KITCHEN 


DEINE 


Lambertville House has been catering 
to discriminating guests since 1812, 
serving delicious food. Stop in and see 
our charming new “Buttery”. Ample 
parking space. Rooms for overnight 
guests, 


Where Route 202 meets Route 309 


Open daily 9:30 A.M, to midnight 3 
Duncan Hines 


BREAKFAST—LUNCH—DINNER Cue 
SANDWICHES Gourmet 
Approved 


FARM-MADE ICE CREAM 


For a delicious salad ask your grocer for 


Low-Calorie Kambertuille f ug 


COUNTRY KITCHEN DRESSING 


Bridge St. Lambertville, N. J. Phone 2-0202 | 


EVERYTHING IS TEDDIBLY FRENCH 
AT CHEZ ODETTE 


Why “jet” to France. Just drive to NEW HOPE and CHEZ ODETTE’S, THE 
COMPLETELY FRENCH RESTAURANT with your own French Aubergiste. 


COCKTAILS ODETTE MYRTIL 
LUNCHEON — DINNER 


Open Every Day - Except Sunday 
Buffet Luncheon CURT WEILER 


Daily $1.75 at the Piano 


SOCIAL OBLIGATIONS 


are so easy to repay at our buffet! 


DINNER BUFFET Wednesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays 
LUNCHEON BUFFET Wednesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays 


Have a table reserved on the Balcony or by the 
Waterfall for a party . .. or for the family. 


The Homestead Restaurant 


of Lavender Hall 
Route 532 above Newtown, Bucks County, Pa. WOrth 8-3888 


The tree that grows Air-Conditioned Cocktails Open every day 
thru our roof. 
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DOLL DANCE 

The Lenni Lenape Indians, who 
roamed the land along the river 
known to us as the Delaware long be- 
fore the arrival of the first white men, 
left many legends behind them when 
they were forced to seek other hunt- 
ing grounds. One of these tells of 
the time when several little Indian 
girls were making dolls of cornhusks 
and gourds and one doll suddenly 
came alive. Frightened, the girls 
threw that doll away and hurried home 
to their mothers. The owner of the 
doll became ill and none of the reme- 
dies applied helped her. Then one 
night the doll appeared to her in a 
dream and told her what to do. She 
followed the directions and became 
well again. This story became a part 
of the Doll Dance, which is still en- 
acted at tribal celebrations by de- 
scendants of the Lenni Lenape living 
in the Southwest. 


HORSE BOOK 

The first tavern in Quakertown 
was built in 1750, a half-century be- 
fore a post office was established and 
a little more than a hundred years 
before the town became a borough. 
Located at what is now the intersec- 
tion of Broad and Main Streets, it 
later became the Red Lion Inn, a still 
popular hostelry. In the days when the 
horse rather than the dog was “man’s 
best friend,” the Red Lion kept a 
separate register for the steeds ridden 
or driven by guests. The names of the 
horses were written in this book be- 
fore they were given bed and board 
in the stable. It is not claimed that 
the horses had to sign the register 
with a hoof-print. 

ODD LAYOUT 

In 1829, an observer took occasion 
to set down his opinions of Doyles- 
town’s appearance. He signed him- 
self “Cid Hamet Benengeli,” a fancy 
nom-de-plume even for those days. 
One gathers that he was an admirer 
of towns laid out with a square and 
compass, for he wrote mockingly of 
a Main Street that curves like a 
scythe blade, of winding streets and 
acute angles, and of the interming- 
ling of fronts, rears and gable-ends 
which line the sidewalks as fancy 
dictates. “There should be something 
odd about a country town,” he con- 
cluded with a left-handed flourish, 
“something to take the eye and elicit 
a passing remark from the traveller. 


Doylestown is quite odd.” 


Any Woven Material — Clothing 
Rugs — Upholstery — Drapes, etc. 
Call Fillmore 8-2330 
THE HERSCHLERS 


Doylestown, Pa. 
Damages Examined 
Estimates Given 
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Gracious Dining 
in 
Colonial: 


Atmosphere 


Banquet Facilities 
for 10 to 200 


persons. 


Closed Mondays. 


Washington Crossing Inn 


Washington Crossing, Pennsylvania Phone HYatt 3-6677 


Our own Toll Gate Ice 
Cream Luncheons - Dinners 
- Snacks - Intersection of 
Rt. 413 & 532, Newtown, Pa. 


WOrth 8-3771 


OPEN 11 A.M. MONDAY — SATURDAY 
SUNDAY NOON 


DAIRY BAR 


The Doylestown Inn 


pen daily for breakfast, lunch, dinner and late snacks 


Banquet Facilities Available 


Have you visited Doylestown Inn lately? 
Things have changed you know! You'll 
find it a delightful experience! Whether 
it’s for an early breakfast in the Country 
Kitchen, a pleasant business or shopping 
luncheon, family dinner in the main din- 
ing room, (the children are welcome, 
too), or a cocktail or nightcap in the 
Jug-In-The-Wall downstairs, the Inn is 
one of the County’s oldest favorites. Our 
guest rooms are spacious and comfort- 
able too, and all with private bath. 


Iean IL NAYANI sit 


18 West State Street, Doylestown, Pa. 


4 ky Bat 


FI 8-2474 


Ne 


RINGING ROCKS INN 


ON THE HILL - UPPER BLACK EDDY 
Offers You New Dining & Cocktail Pleasure 
In One of Bucks Most Delightful Settings! 
Open Daily from 11:30 A.M. — Closed Sundays 
For Reservations Call YUkon 2-8782 


THE ATHERTONS of BUCKS 


he Robert Athertons’ dinner par- 

ties have a special ésprit de corps: 
the guests do the cooking. They started 
because Mr. Atherton is a hunter and 
a good shot. The family freezer was 
bursting with wild ducks, goose, pheas- 
ant and deer. And even after giving 
much away, the family still had a sur- 
feit of game. 

In an attempt to solve this dilemma 
of overproduction and under-consump- 
tion, the Athertons decided that week- 
end guests to their Rushland farm 
include at least one good cook. No 
reflection, of course, on Mr. A., a 
skillful chef himself. One of his spec- 
ialties is squab stuffed with oysters. 

The farm kitchen is well-equipped, 
and guests use the stove, grills, fire- 
places and “mill around the kitchen 
like crazy.” Sometimes there is the 
problem of insufficient casseroles. 

“Production” usually starts at noon 
one day. One party, carried on in the 
best epicurean tradition — Roman 
style, the guests ate on and on; and 
they were still eating at 2 a.m. the 
following day. 

Mrs. Atherton’s cooking preferenc- 
es lean toward everyday food: she’s 
not a lover of wild game. Nor is 17 
year old daughter, Jane. But 14 year 
old Annie is wild about animals, cook- 
ed or “on the hoof.” She can clean 
the game without batting an eye while 
Jane stares, horrified at the whole pro- 
cedure. 

The Athertons move to their town 
house in Doylestown, Pa., has in no 
way cut down on weekend invitations. 
Mr. Atherton, editor of Cosmopolitan 
magazine, numbers among his friends 
many writers and artists whose talents 
extend to wielding a skillet and com- 
bining the subtlest bouquet garni. 

For example, Nelson Gruppon and 
his wife, “Willy,” can turn out a tasty 
rabbit or squirrel, Italian style, while 
Max and Alice Coplan (broil scamp- 
ies.) Several days before Suren and 
Arpi Ermoyan arrive to grill venison, 
the Athertons have received the mes- 
sage to marinate the steaks in red wine. 
Ted Kesting charcoal grills clams to 
be served with Hors d'oeuvres of broil- 
ed deer liver and scampies. Maxine 
and Bill Patman are wild duck spe- 
cialists. 

Once you taste Richard Gehman’s 
turkey, according to the Athertons, 
you'll never eat it any other way. But 
the Gehmans are in accord that the 
dishes involved and the steps taken to 
prepare this fowl approach the astro- 
nomical, Although original credit for 
this recipe should go to Morton 
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By Anne Pollock 


Thompson, Mr. Gehman accepts re- 
sponsibility for a few nuances and 
variations. Preparation of the bird — 
time consuming but rewarding — 
starts, of course, with the fowl, weigh- 
ing no less than 16, no more than 22, 
pounds. Recipe follows, please sit be- 
fore reading. 

Rub bird, inside and outside, with 
salt and pepper. As the turkey reclines 
on her haunches (hen recommended), 
cook gizzard, liver, heart (chopped), 
in a pan along with a clove of garlic, 
bay leaf, 14 teaspoon coriander, 1⁄2 
teaspoon of salt. Add 5 cups of water. 
This makes liquid for basting. 

Fill bowl Number 1! with a. diced 
apple, orange, large can of crushed 
pineapple, grated lemon rind, two cans 
of drained water chestnuts and three 
tbsp. chopped preserved ginger. 

Bowl No. 2 receives two tbsp. dry 
mustard, two tbsp. caraway seed, three 
tsp. celery seed, two tbsp. poppy seed, 
two and a half tsp. oregano, a crushed 
bay leaf, 1 tbsp. biack pepper, 1⁄4 tsp. 
mace, 4 tbsp.. chopped parsley, five 
crushed cloves of garlic, 6 large chop- 
ped celery stalks, 4 large chopped on- 
ions, 4 headless chopped cloves, 14 
tsp. each of tumeric, marjoram, savory, 
basil and chili powder, 3⁄4 each of sage 
and thyme, five dashes of Tabasco, a 
tbsp. salt and a tsp. monosodium glu- 
tamate. 


For Bowl No. 3, empty three pack- 
ages of bread crumbs, 3⁄4 lb. of ground 
veal, 14 lb. ground pork or sausage, 1⁄4 
lb. butter and the rendered fat from 
the bird. 

Toss contents of Bowls No. 1, No. 
2, and No. 3 into Bowl No. 4. Stuff 
bird with this mixture. 

Use pristine Bowl No. 5 (or meas- 
uring cup) for the paste of four egg 
yolks, 1 tsp. dry mustard, crushed 
garlic clove, tsp. orange juice, tsp. 
lemon juice, 2 pinches cayenne pepper 
and enough flour to stiffen. 

Tillie turkey now languishes in a 
pre-heated 500 degree oven, and 
you've had it. But your bird has not. 
When she’s brown, paint her with the 
paste, lower oven temperature to 325, 
and try to relax until the paste sets — 
not too long. When the paste sets, 
jump up and paint again and again 
and again until all the paste is gone. 

Remember that broth you cooked 
hours ago? You and your guests will 
have to take turns basting every fifteen 
minutes for the next five to six hours, 
but not until you’ve added a cup of 
cider to the stock. 

Don’t panic. Continue cooking as 
you baste and watch Tillie metamor- 
phose into a black and crusty mess. 
Even though her demeanor, posture 
and appearance suggest her fate to be 
the garbage pail, don’t give up. Crack 
the crust, break it off and PRESTO! 
Tillie emerges svelte, brown and moist 
— ready for the gullet via the platter. 


COME AND GET IT!!! A 


Guests do the cooking at Robert Atherton’s Farm, (I to r) Mrs. Robert 
Atherton, Mrs. Paul Nonast, Al Parker the illustrator tosses the salad. 
Mrs. Parker watches. Robert Atherton seems pleased. 

Earl F. Fisher, Photo 
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MODERN CRAFTSMEN 
of BUCKS COUNTY 


I f you were among the several 
hundred visitors who wandered 
through the New Hope Historical So- 
ciety’s Parry Barn during the first two 
weeks of last December, you were un- 
doubtedly impressed with the quality 
and quantity of handcrafted products 
offered for sale by the Bucks County 
Chapter, Pennsylvania Guild of Crafts- 
men. Properly festooned with holiday 
greenery, the 18th century barn lent 
the proper atmosphere for products 
reminiscent of the days when machine 
produced goods were beyond even the 
wildest daydreams. 

The word “guild” is in itself inter- 
esting for it has taken on connotations 
in the twentieth century which would 
never have been implied in medieval 
Europe. The closest organization which 
we have today is the highly specialized 
trade union, and anyone who has re- 
cently remodeled a house is well aware 
that carpenters do not lay tile floors 
nor do electricians attempt to plaster 
small holes left near an electrical out- 
let. But even the highly specialized 
trade union of today does not attempt 
to control the lives of its members as 
did the guilds, in the sixteenth century. 
Today's trade union member does not 
have to receive permission of his su- 
periors to get married as did his coun- 
terpart in the Middle Ages. Neither is 
he hauled before the entire union and 
fined as was Andrew Bowyar, a mem- 
ber of the Pewterer’s Guild of London 
in 1590. In that year, Bowyar who had 
already ‘‘byne admonished for settinge 
a worke a woman to grave uppon his 
pewter contrary to the ordinaunce of 
the (Guild) house and hath payed his 
fine for it, at this court he is charged 
againe for the like offence and now he 
is adjuged to paye V.s. (five shill- 
ings) for a fine...” 

It is pretty difficult to imagine Bill 
Drury, the enthusiastic and energetic 
president of the Bucks County Chapter 
of Craftsmen, handing down such a 
decision. Particularly since Bill’s at- 
tractive wife Olga is not only a crafts- 
man in her own right but also serves 
as secretary of the Chapter. What then 
is the function of a modern craft guild 
and how does it compare to its Renais- 
sance predecessors?” 

About. 1950 a small group inter- 
ested in furthering the production of 
handcrafted objects in Bucks County 
formed a rather loose-knit organization 
for the purpose of operating a craft 
shop near Doylestown. In the group 
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By Jack Potter 


were Forrest Crooks, Larry Miller and 
Palmer Sharpless, all of whom were 
producing craftsmen who wished to 
stimulate would-be draftsmen toward 
perfecting their work and to provide 
an outlet for their own well executed 
materials, 

Although the project of a retail 
store was never really successful, the 
founding group did whet the appetites 
of budding local craftsmen and gath- 
ered sufficient enthusiasm to warrant 


Stained Glass Mosaic by William L. 
Drury, Lahaska, Pa. for window hanging. 
Design in blues and greens. 


POTTERY 
By Larry B. Miller of Lahaska, Pa. 


the formation of a county-wide guild 
chapter. In 1952, this group was ac- 
cepted into the state Guild of Crafts- 
men and today the Bucks County 
Chapter is the second largest group in 
the entire state outranked only by Pitts- 
burgh and Allegheny County. Twenty- 
six different crafts are now represented 
by the Chapter’s 110 members. 

One of the most important functions 
of the medieval craft guild was the 
regulation of standards for products. 
The hallmark was the stamp of ap- 
proval adopted in the early days of the 
English Guild of Goldsmiths. Each 
smith was required to take his finished 
products to the guild hall where it 
would be inspected by a committee of 
master craftsmen and, if the piece 
measured up to the guild’s standards, 
it was stamped with the mark of the 
guild hall. 

This tradition is still carried on in 
today’s craft guilds. In Pennsylvania, 
the state guild has established a rigid 
set of standards to which each local 
chapter must adhere. The local stand- 
ards committee, composed of Fred 
Armstrong, Bill Drury and Mrs. Carl- 
ton Gordon, must not only jury the 
many products of the chapter's crafts- 
men to determine whether or not these 
articles may be included in craft’shows 
ot exhibited at the various craft fairs 
but also encourage members to main- 
tain a high standard of work. There 
can be little doubt that this committee 
functions properly when, for example, 
the Bucks County Chapter was among 
the best represented groups at the State 
Craft Fair held in Stroudsburg last 
June. Neither can one doubt the quali- 
ty of workmanship coming from the 
county group when the Carlton Gor- 
dons, Bill Drury or Nancy McFeely 
and Ken Basoa hing home either jury 
awards or honorable mention from the 
same Stroudsburg exhibition. 

Education and entertainment were 
not lacking in the medieval craft 
guilds. In London the various guilds 
attended, with great pomp and cere- 
mony, the Lord Mayor on the four 
feast days of the year, parading with 
dignity to St. Paul’s for services and 
then to their respective guild halls for 
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sumptuous feasts. Weddings and fun- 
erals provided similar opportunities 
for great dinners and good fellowship. 

Education provided, in onë sense, 
the real basis for the entire guild sys- 
tem. Boys were apprenticed to a mas- 
ter craftsman in order that they might 
learn the trade. In addition, it was the 
duty of the master to teach the appren- 
tice as much reading, writing and arith- 
metic as was deemed essential to his 
career as a businessman. 

While it is doubtful that the various 
borough mayors would wish Bucks 
County’s craftsmen to escort them to 
church or that any of the chapter 
would undertake the complete educa- 
tion of an apprentice, neither of the 
elements of education and entertain- 
ment are absent from the chapter's 
meetings. At each session of the chap- 
ter, programs are presented to acquaint 
the entire group with the skills of their 
fellow enthusiasts. At a meeting held 
at George School early last summer, 
for instance, Palmer Sharpless, one of 
the founders of the organization and 
the chapter’s retiring president, pre- 
sented a fascinating demonstration of 
the block printing of fabrics. At the 
same meeting, Bill Drury explained in 
detail how he produces glass mosaics. 
Criticisms are also offered from fellow 
specialists which are constructive for 
both the skilled and the beginner. 
Craft trends are also noted and in- 
formation regarding pricing and sales 
outlets. provide needed aid for the 
novice. 

But what about the craftsmen 
themselves? They obviously cannot be 
compared to their medieval counter- 
parts. For the most part, the chapter 
members pursue their crafts in their 
spare time. Only by stretching several 
points could it be said that any of the 
members derive most or all of their 
income from their draft. Exceptions 
might be made for such members as 
Palmer Sharpless and Fred Armstrong. 
Fred, before his retirement to Tinicum 
Township, served as chairman of the 


LEADED STAIN GLASS 
By William L. Drury 
A window hanger in red, yellows and 
blue glass. 
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industrial arts department at Trenton 
State Teachers College while Palmer 
heads a similar department at George 
School. 

A more typical cross section of the 
membership can be found in the Chap- 
ter’s new officers. President Bill Drury 
is in the insurance business while his 
wife Olga, Chapter secretary, works as 
a legal secretary in New Hope. Vice- 
president Bent Andresen, who with 
his talented wife Taddy has served the 
group with much devotion, is a plant 
manager for the Tarus Corporation in 
New Jersey. Another Tarus employee 
is Chapter treasurer Otto Willner 
whose craft specialty is woodworking. 

This is not to suggest that these 
craftsmen are not professionals in the 
best sense of the word. Because they 
derive their livelihood from outside 
sources, this fact neither detracts from 
their skill nor reduces them to the cate- 
gory of a hobbyist — and it is here 
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that an important distinction should 
be made. A hobbyist is an individual 
who likes to devote bits and scraps of 
spare time pursuing such outside inter- 
ests as crafts. A craftsman, on the 
other hand, has progressed far beyond 
the hobby stage and has devoted him- 
self to the design and production, us- 
ing the necessary raw ingredients, of 
an article which measures up to the 
highest standards of his craft. 
Talking over plans and dreams that 
the chapter holds for the future follow- 
ing a recent meeting at the Trinity 
Parish House in Solebury, this writer 
asked Emil Peters what he felt was 
the biggest problem facing today’s 
craftsmen. “It takes money,” replied 
Emil, “to pursue a craft and all too 
frequently the buying public is unwill- 
ing to pay a slightly higher price for a 
handcrafted product when they can 
purchase a mass-produced facsimile for 
less money. The public is too prone 


WOODCARVING — by Taddy Andresen of New Hope. Walnut 
panel, depicting man’s climb out of the Middle Ages. 
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eaving by Friedl Allen, Danboro, Pa. 
Pillow keyed in reds, black, rust and 
greens. 


to forget that it costs the craftsmen 
hard-earned money for raw materials 
not to mention time and labor spent in 
producing the finished article.” 

At this point, Bill Drury broke in 
to supplement what Emil had just 
said, "Imports also present a problem,” 
commented Bill, “for handcrafted Eur- 
opean products can be made at a frac- 
tion of the cost that we face here in 
America.” American automobile man- 
ufacturers should take heart at com- 
ments such as this, for it would appear 
that they are not the only ones suffer- 
ing from the influx of European made 
goods. 

Looking to the future, the Bucks 
County Chapter has many dreams 
which, when combined with their 
great enthusiasm and energy, will un- 
doubtedly reach fruition. From the 
commission received on sales during 
the two annual shows at the Parry 
Barn the Chapter’s treasury is slowly 
being built up. With this money they 
may some day build a craft hall of 
their own which will serve not only 
as a year-round outlet for their prod- 
ucts and as a permanent meeting place, 
but also as a craft center where master 
craftsmen may train apprentices. This 
writer, at least, sincerely hopes that 
such dreams will soon become a reali- 
ty, for with expanding leisure time 
facing both working and retired Am- 
ericans, what better form of relaxa- 
tion could be found than in pursuing 
a craft. Not only can one find relaxa- 
tion but he can also find an outlet for 
individual creativity in an age when 
such an expression is all too frequently 
stifled by a machine. A 


HLF at work 


Your Personal 
SEWING AND ALTERATIONS 


BETTY 


Done By 
MAC DOWELL 


At your home or mine 
Call VA 2-9124 


DUBLIN LOCKER & 
PROCESSING SERVICE 


Dried Beef 


Bacon 


Home Cured Ham 
Fresh Opened Oysters & Clams 
Lockers 


Home Unit 
Rt. 313 


CH 9-3553 


Processing a Specialty 
Dublin, Pa. 


DOYLESTOWN DELICATESSEN 


“Best Sandwiches In Town” 


Featuring A Complete 
Line of German-Jewish 


Delicacies 


CATERING 


22 N. Main St. 


Doylestown, Pa. 


FI 8-8208 


Wall Hanging by Taddy Andresen of New Hope, Pa. — 


Painted and stitched on burlap. 
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ERNEST 
HAIRDRESSING 


Custom 
Permanent 
Waving 
Hair Coloring 
Individual Styl- 
ing. Also Spec- 
ializing in Self- 
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Knowles Ave. & Bustleton Pike 
Churchville, Pa. 


Phone: ELmwood 7-6315 


MEMORY LANE 
Card & Gift Shop 


The largest collec- 
tion of milk glass in. 
Bucks County. 
Rainbow Art Glass 
Blue Gate Candles 
Early American 
Wood Decor 


Bustleton & 2nd St. Pikes 
Richboro, Pa. EL 7-8409 


Store hours Week Days 10 AM to 6 PM 
Thurs. & Fri. Eve. 7 to 9 PM. 
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Pottery — Glass — Linens 
for Country Living 


NEW HOPE CRAFT SHOP 


New Hope, Pa. Daily 9-6 


BUSTLETON PIKE 
AT STREET ROAD 
FEASTERVILLE, PA. 


Phone: EL 7-5210 


FEASTERVILLE 


PHARMACY 


@ ELASTIC STOCKINGS 

@ SURGICAL SUPPLIES 

© WHEEL CHAIRS © CRUTCHES 
© CANES © DIABETIC NEEDS 
© HEARING AID SUPPLIES 

@ BABY NEEDS 

© GIFT ITEMS 

© ARPEGE & CHANEL COSMETICS 
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New Industries 


Come To Warrington 


O ver people who have moved from 
the city to the country has hung 
an ever-blackening cloud — the 
thought of factories invading their 
hard-won privacy, whether it was an 
acre or ten. Trust in zoning ordnances 
wavers. To them a factory is a gloomy 
structure belching smoke and spueing 
obnoxious gases. Their homes which 
represent a sound investment can be- 
come a “hard sell” on real estate list- 
ings. The rumor that a company is 
investigating a possible site starts a 
panic, telephones ring, petitions cir- 
culate. A big boogy-man is coming — 
UNITE AGAINST HIM! Without 
forward-looking planning, a factory 
is a menace. 

Little did our modern-day pioneers 
with wells that can go dry and septic 
tanks over-flow visualize the changes 
which have come about in Bucks Coun- 
ty during the past few years. The 
steady march of developers armed with 
bull-dozers over the hills and fields ate 
up the view from the picture window. 
Rows of houses filled up with new- 
comers and with the newcomers came 
the children and with the children 
came the need for new and larger 
schools, better roads and police protec- 
tion. Taxes on the homeowners sky- 
rocketed, As an example in Warring- 
ton Township taxes rose from 10 mills 
to 50 mills in a ten-year period. The 
man with three children and a tax bill 
of $400 is only paying for the educa- 
tion of one child — someone is footing 
the bill for the other two! If that 
mythical “someone” is not pin-pointed, 
the ordinary taxpayer will scream loud- 
er than he does now! 

Today people are having second 
thoughts about factories coming into 
their townships. This change in think- 
ing has been no miracle. It has been 
hard, pavement-pounding work and it 
has come about through the quiet and 
effective efforts of an organization 
called the BUCKS COUNTY INDUS- 
TRIAL DEVELOPMENT CORPO- 
RATION. Gordon Exley, 2nd, Execu- 
tive Director, a man with his feet firm- 
ly planted on the ground and with a 
head full of workable ideals, has given 
more than 250 talks at luncheons, din- 
ners and evening meetings from one 
end of the county to the other. They 
have faced audiences with cold, stoney 
faces. They have stood on platforms, 
on chairs, and even on the running 
boards of fire engines, and they have 
learned first-hand that Bucks Coun- 
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tians can be very vocal when some of 
their cherished lares and penates are 
being disturbed. People began to listen 
and to understand that industry had a 
human side, too. 

Bucks County is particularly vulner- 
able with its location on the Dela- 
ware, its softly contoured hills and 
open farm areas comparatively close to 
large cities bursting at the seams with 
ever-increasing populations. Studies 
made in recent years state conclusively 
that the Eastern Seaboard from Maine 
through Maryland will eventually be 
one interlocking community with head- 
aches and heartbreaks galore. 

Mr. Exley constantly points out that 
unless we plan now while the county 
is still more or less amenable to plan- 
ning, all that the Bucks Countians 
cherish will slip away never to be re- 
covered. A higgledy-piggledy commun- 
ity is the last thing people want. They 
want their homes protected, as well as 
their investments, their historical mon- 
uments preserved, their trees and fields 
unmolested, their picturesque second- 
ary roads left for local traffic. Women 
did not come to Bucks County to have 
their washings sooted up with factory 
smoke, their children unsafe on crowd- 
ed roads, or to look at stars through a 


haze of smoke. Individually people 
can do very little except rant and rave, 
working together they can have at 
least some of their cake with an over- 
all plan. 


Factories are having their expan- 
sion problems. They have no place to 
go and grow except to move outside 
the city limits. The Bucks County In- 
dustrial Corporation is now being rec- 
ognized as a bulwark of defense, not 
against the industries themselves, but 
against indiscriminate land use! Too 
often people wake up in the morning 
and discover that the lovely farm.across 
the road will never again have cows 
streaming out to pasture. 


The Corporation which has been in 
existence for less than four years start- 
ed as a committee of ten men with 
their eyes fixed firmly on the future. 
These men recognized that if Bucks 
County had doubled in population in 
the last ten years, it could reach 
800,000 by 1980 and would be in for 
a peck of trouble unless some strong- 
minded men led the way to avoid it. 
We will not detail the intricacies of 
developing a committee into corpora- 
tion — non-profit at that, except to 
state that it came about through com- 
plete cooperation on the part of many 
men, business, professional and retired 
who voluntarily gave their time, their 
knowledge, their legal and political 
know-how. We will not be so naive as 
to believe, that this tremendous job 
was all completely altruistic but the 
type of men who took hold of the 


Joseph D. Ceader, President of the Bucks County Industrial Development 
Corporation, Gordon R. Exley, 2nd, Executive Director, and Herbert 
Barness, former president, taking justifiable pride in the success of their 
venture. 
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problem knew very well that if their 
chosen home-land became a mess, they 
too would suffer. 


Working side-by-side with all the 
Bucks County organizations which are 
deeply conscious of the necessity of 
keeping Bucks County a place where 
people will want to live and at the 
same time maintaining an economic 
structure which will equalize the tax 
burden, the Industrial Corporation has 
worked out a plan which has been ap- 
proved by the majority of townships 
and boroughs. Industrial parks with at- 
tractive buildings, landscaping, off-the- 
street parking, recreational facilities 
for employees, and for the special 
touch, fountains and reflecting pools 
are to be scattered throughout the 
county, making effective use of land 
which would be unattractive to resi- 
dential development. The new War- 
rington Industrial Park located on Eas- 
ton Road and County Line Roads is an 
example of what can be done when a 
real effort is made. Nine companies 
have signed up, their building plans 
have been carefully scrutinized and 
approved, and more companies are 
negotiating. 

The offices of the Bucks County In- 
dustrial Corporation are located on the 
second floor at 62 East Court Street in 
Doylestown. They are spacious, light 
and airy, neither ultra-modern nor 
ultra conservative. They breath energy, 
efficiency, and workmanship. Ainy pros- 
pective industry is sure to be impress- 
ed with the feeling of confidence es- 
pecially when looking across the street 
at the new county buildings. 

A company, especially with several 
hundred thousand dollars to invest 
takes a long, hard look at any location. 
Other localities panting for tax dollars 
hang on its coattails and paint glowing 
pictures of what can be offered. The 
basic requirements such as land avail- 
ability, transportation, etc., are usually 
duplicated in any area. It is up to the 
Industrial Corporation to prove that 
Bucks County has that extra something 
— whether it is schools, attractive 
residential sites, churches, cultural in- 
terests, commercial services, or just 
plain old-fashioned courtesy which 
makes for gracious living. Today the 
manufacturer must not only think of 
making his building layout and its sur- 
roundings an incentive for getting and 
keeping employees, he must also take 
into consideration whether they will 
be contented with their home surround- 
ings. 

What has this corporation actually 
done in its short span of operation be- 
sides make speeches? For one thing it 
has pulled together various groups of 
people all of whom have been working 
to keep Bucks County a county of 
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which we can be proud. Through well- 
thought-out advertisements in such 
magazines as the Wall Street Journal 
and Fortune, it has put Bucks County 
on the Industrial Map, as a place an 
industrialist should look over before 
he starts or expands a business. It has 
gathered together a mass of printed 
statistics, information, and maps (cop- 
ies are available to interested individ- 
uals) which is staggering in detail. 
Ask any question about the county and 
the facts are there — population 
growth by boroughs and townships, 
lists of plants now operating, employ- 
ment figures. We could go on and on. 


Since 1958, the corporation has par- 
ticipated in 47 industrial develop- 
ment projects, 35 new firms with ex- 
pansion for twelve more and even as 
this article is published, new projects 
are being completed. This has created 
7240 new jobs (Bucks Countians have 
first on jobs for which they are quali- 
fied), added annual payrolls of 
$24,000,000, added annual retail sales 
of $34,980,000, and added bank de- 
posits of $26,122,000. The taxes from 
these industries would maintain forty- 
eight 33-room schools. Do you see 
now why the word “factory” is begin- 
ning to seem mighty sweet? A 


Good Antiques are a smart investment! 


Start the new year with a visit to Frank 
Udinski at the Bucks County Cabinet 
Shop Iron Hill Rd., New Britain, Pa. 
and see the tempting collection of fine 
buys for the collector. 
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Over 100 pieces hand-made at this delight- 

Ful Country Shop, shown with coordinated 

upholstered furniture, lamps and accessories, 
* 


Also always a selection of fine GIFTS 
appropriate to the season. Drive over today! 


The Zennox Shop 


Route U.S. 202, Mt. Airy 
smiles northeast of Cambertville, N.I. 
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A. C. FRATTONE 
51 S. YORK ROAD 
HATBORO, PA. 
Phone: OSborne 5-8556 
JEWELERS © DIAMONDS 


We Design Custom-Made Jewelry 


For Photographic Quality 
In Advertising 


Frohlich Studio 


Route 202 & Mechanicsville Rd. 
Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone FI 8-9806 


$3.00 a 


Year 


Middletown Friends Meeting 


M iddletown Meeting at Langhorne, 
the second oldest in Bucks County 
(Falls having been started a few 
months before), will reach its two 
hundred and seventy-ninth anniver- 
sary in 1962, for it was founded in 
1688 when Quakerism itself was a 
scant thirty years old. 

As Penn’s followers came in ever 
increasing numbers to settle in his 
Province of Pennsylvania, the first 
Meetings in Philadelphia soon proved 
inconvenient for those Friends who 
had moved out from the city to the 
fertile farmland of Bucks County. The 
need for additional Meetings to sat- 
isfy this dispersion was noted in the 
minutes of the Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting for 1664 as follows: 


“Whereas heretofore, from the first 
settlement of the County, there was 
only one Monthly Meeting within said 
County; at the Yearly Meeting held in 
Philadelphia Seventh Month 1683 it 
was then agreed that the said Month- 
ly Meeting for the ease and benefit of 
Friends, should be divided into two 
parts; the one to be held about Ne- 
shaminy and the other near the river 
Delaware, and that the Meetings shall 
meet together every Quarter, which 
was accordingly observed.” 


The first of these two groups, which 
called itself the Neshaminy Meeting 
after the river it adjoined, had begun 
its meetings in the home of Nicholas 
Waln, a Philadelphia merchant, on 
the Brownsville Road in 1683. It kept 
this name until 1692 when, the town- 
ship of Middletown having been laid 
out, it became Middletown Monthly 
Meeting. By that date it had a proper 
meeting house erected on land given 
by the same Nicholas Waln. 


Starting with a shell built by Thom- 
as Stackhouse and costing less than a 
hundred dollars, the meeting house 
was soon improved by the addition 
of benches, a table, window panes 
and shutters. A burying ground and 
stables were added in 1690. 


Unfortunately, no drawing of the 
original meeting house has survived, 
but the following minute of 1699 sug- 
gests that it conformed to a traditional 
pattern: 


“The Meeting does order that pub- 
lic Friends do sit in the gallery and 
that the elder Friends sit with them, or 
before the gallery, and that women 
Friends take one side of the House 
and the men the other, and all sit with 
their faces toward the gallery; and 
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that the Meeting be kept below, and a 
fire made above for such as are weak 
through sickness or otherwise to warm 
at, and come down again modestly and 
keep the Meeting soberly, without go- 
ing in or out any more than necessity 
requires.” (It must not be forgotten 
that in those days meetings customari- 
ly lasted many hours.) 


The tradition of having men and 
women sit apart from each other and 
even hold separate meetings was al- 
ready a firmly established practice in 
Quakerism, and was to persist in Mid- 
dletown Meeting until 1893. William 
Penn’s comments on this tradition 
sound quaint indeed to modern ears. 
“Women meet apart,” explained Penn, 
“for a very good reason; the Church 
increaseth, which increaseth the busi- 
ness of the Church, and women whose 
bashfulness will not permit them to 
say or do much as to Church affairs, 
before the men, when by themselves 
may exercise their gift of wisdom and 
understanding in a discreet care of 
their own sex at least, which makes up 
not the least part of the business of 
the Church.” 


By 1718 the area served by Middle- 
town Meeting had so increased its 
Friendly population that the necessity 
for a larger meeting house was strong- 
ly felt and a subscription for funds to 
build one was begun. The new meet- 
ing house, completed in 1721, was 
forty feet long and thirty wide. 

Still the local population grew, and 
forty years later it was necessary to 


Middletown Friends Meeting at Langhorne, Pa. 


put an addition on the meeting house 
in order to accommodate Quarterly 
Meeting. The burying ground had 
been provided with a stone wall prior 
to this, and additional stables were 
built soon after, but as the eighteenth 
century drew to a close even the en- 
larged quarters were proving inade- 
quate and a third meeting house, which 
was to be the final one and the one 
still in use, became a necessity. 


This last structure, a commodious 
seventy-two feet in length and thirty- 
six in width, was ready for use by 
1793. It cost 750 pounds, but surely 
the thriftiest of its members must have 
felt they had gotten their money's 
worth in use alone, for the practice of 
holding a Midweek Meeting as well 
as one on First Days continued in Mid- 
dletown until 1915. In between these 
meetings the meeting house was used 
as a school until 1867 when a separate 
schoolhouse was erected on Meeting 
grounds. Improved as diligently as the 
meeting house over the years, the 
school continued to function until 
1929. 


As Bucks County grew, so did the 
need for more Meetings. Bristol, Buck- 
ingham, Newtown and Wrightstown 
are examples of Meetings which began 
as Preparative Meetings under Mid- 
dletown’s paternally conscientious 
care. 


One of the chief characteristics of 
Middletown Meeting from its earliest 
years was a meticulousness that applied 
both to the keeping of records and to 
its attempts to help every member live 
up to the highest and most difficult of 
Friends’ testimonies. Thus the well- 
kept minutes of the Meeting give am- 
ple evidence of long sessions spent 
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trying to win over by loving counsel 
those who strayed from the paths of 
Friendly virtue. The patience of the 
Meeting was monumental, and it was 
only after the delinquent had been giv- 
en every opportunity to see and cor- 
rect the error of his ways that the 
Meeting drew up a Paper of Testi- 
mony, the practical result of which 
was disownment. Even then, all hope 
was not abandoned, for the disown- 
ment was intended to apply only “until 
the said member, by true repentence 
doth return, which we do heartily de- 
sire he may do for the good of his 
own soul.” Any member so “read out” 
of Meeting who felt he had been dealt 
with unjustly was free to appeal his 
cause to the Quarterly and Yearly 
Meetings. 


In disputes between Friends, the 
Meeting acted to prevent their differ- 
ences from coming before the courts 
and in general attempted to manage 
both the temporal and the spiritual 
affairs of its members with wisdom, 
justice and loving kindness. Particular 
attention was given to the care of or- 
phaned children and to anyone in 
financial distress. As long as any un- 
fortunate was under the charge of the 
Meeting it was unlikely that he would 
ever become a public charge. 


Working with Friends who commit- 
ted such relatively minor offenses as 
marrying out of Meeting or engaging 
in the sale and/or consumption of 
spiritous liquors was an easy matter 
compared to the problems of support- 
ing the testimony against slavery or 
that against war. 


It must be remembered that in a 
society where slave-holding was not 
unusual or illegal, the farmer or busi- 
ness man who paid his help wages 
was not in a very strong position to 
meet the economic competition of those 
who didn’t. Thus the fact that Middle- 
town Meeting was able to send a 
minute to the Quarterly Meeting in 
1780, over eighty years before the 
Emancipation Proclamation, to the ef- 
fect that all its members were free of 
slaveholding was a major moral vic- 


tory. 


Situated as it was so close to the 
area of conflict in the Revolutionary 
War, Middletown Meeting had less 
success in attempting to have all its 
members {adhere to the testimony 
against war. Too many of the young 
men in this, as in other Meetings, felt 
that their duty to their country out- 
weighed that to their Society. This 
problem reoccurred during the Civil 
War, and the agonizing soul-searching 
that it engendered in Friendly hearts 
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may best be illustrated by the follow- 
ing minute written by Israel Graham 
in 1866: 


“In reviewing the events of the past 
few years, we are reminded that nearly 
all our members have violated the 
Testimony of Friends against war. 
Some have taken up arms and entered 
the military service of the country; 
others have procured men to perform 
the same service as substitute for them- 
selves or others, and to avert impend- 
ing drafts. Many have contributed 
means for the latter purpose and near- 
ly all have paid their proportion to- 
ward defraying the expenses of main- 
taining the army. 


“In this action we are sensible that 
we have departed from the high 
standard of our Christian Testimony 
on this important subject and as we 
are thus individually involved in its 
violation we are constrained to ac- 
knowledge that we are not in condi- 
tion as a Meeting to discriminate in 
the treatment of individual members 
for their offenses. We, therefore, be- 
lieve the Cause of Truth and Welfare 
of Society will be best promoted by 
our thus truthfully acknowledging in 
a Body our individual delinquencies.” 


Withal the Friends of Middletown 
strove sincerely over the years to create 
on this earth the Peaceable Kingdom 
that had been so charmingly illustrated 
by their most famous member, the 
artist Edward Hicks. If their testimony 
against war has been less than perfect, 
their testimony for peace has remained 
and is likely to remain indefinitely a 
major force in the life of their Meet- 
ing. A 
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A Home for Aged, 
Chronic and Convalescent 
Guests 


State Licensed R. N. Supervision 
24-HOUR NURSING SERVICE 
Pleasant Surroundings Delicious Food 


Mrs. Margaret C. Irving 
Owner and Operator 


1408 W. BROAD STREET 
Quakertown, Pa. KE 6-2769 
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ZOHLMAN NURSING HOME 
24 HR. REG. NURSING CARE 
F. M. Froio, R.N. 
Director and Owner 
Richlandtown, Pa. KE 6-5455 


CHRISTMAS MONEY BURNING A HOLE IN YOUR POCKET? 


BUY FURS AT BLEAM’S 


You'll get the most for your money! 


We have a magnificent assortment of fine 
furs in a wide range of prices. 


BLEAM’S 


Rt. 309—*2 mile south of Quakertown 
KEystone 6-2382 


Make your home a Haven of enjoyment 
when bad weather sets in with the new 
PHILCO EXTRA-Vision 23 TV. This 
new cool chassis beats the heat — the 
major cause of all TV breakdowns. See 
them at 


H. A. Pickering & Son 


Gardenville, Pa. 


Drive a little and save a lot — Order 
Now For Immediate Delivery, then sit 
back and let the winter winds howl! 


THE CORNELL FAMILY 


A nother historic Cornell farm is 
to become a housing develop- 
ment. It is the 175-acre farm on Hol- 
land Road near Holland, part of the 
land handed down in the Cornell 
family for seven generations. 


J. Russell Cornell sold the farm to 
Hector Ivins in 1951 and retired to a 
bungalow he built. He died the next 
year. Mr. Ivins, declaring that the cost 
of labor and machinery makes farming 
impossible now, sold the farm recently 
to Martin Feeney with Irvin G. 
Schorsch as the developers. 

This is the farm which the noted 
primitive artist, Edward Hicks, painted 
in 1848 at the age of 69. It was painted 
to show the po winning cattle, which 
are in the foreground. The house, at 
the left in the picture, was torn down 
in 1885, and a 20-room Victorian man- 
sion was built on the spot. The carriage 
house behind the house in the painting 
and the barn at the left, remain. 

The house is typically Victorian, 
with a cupola on the top and a gray 
marbleizéd slate mantle in every room, 
with registers from the furnace in- 
stalled in every fireplace. 

The Cornells, the Feasters and the 
Wynkoops owned a great part of Nor- 
thampton Township in the 18th Cen- 
tury, as well as some of Southampton 
Township. There are now some 70 
Cornell families listed in the two local 
phone books, and they are intermar- 
ried with most of the other pioneer 
families It is said “don’t talk about 
anyone — he is probably the cousin of 
the one you are talking to.” 

Of French Descent, it is believed 
that the Cornells are descended from 
either Pierre or Thomas Cornielle, 
dramatists and poets in Rouen, France, 
in the early 17th Century. A son, Gil- 
liam evidently escaped to Holland 
when the French Protestants, called the 
Huguenots, were persecuted. He join- 
ed the Dutch Reformed movement 
there and came to this country with the 
Dutch in the early 1600's. He named 
his eldest son Pierre and it gradually 
took the Dutch pronunciation of Peter, 
just as the last name came to be 
called Cornell. By the time of Gil- 
Flatbush as well as a bowery (farm) 
and several building lots. 

Peter’s children were Gilliam, 
Cornelis, Jacob and Maria. Cornelis 
was on the Rariton in New Jersey by 
1710 and several of his children lat- 
er came to Bucks County. Gilliam 
and his wife Cornelia are thought to 
have accompanied their sons from 
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Flatbush into this county because an 
old tombstone in the Dutch ceme- 
tery at Feasterville bears the marker 
“GEC. 

Gilliam’s children who came to 
Bucks County were Adrien, Gilliam, 
Simon, Wilhelmus and Margaretta. 
On June 7, 1739, Adrien bought 250 
acres of land on Holland Rd. (near 
Holland, where the Villa Joseph Ma- 
ria now stands). It included “all 
buildings, im provements, ways, 
woods”. Leffert Lefferts bought 400 
adjoining acres the same day. 

Adrien added 61 acres adjoining 
his plantation in 1751 and 205 acres 
in 1772, in the heart of the village 
of Holland. He died in 1771, leav- 
ing two sons. His son Rem retained 
203 acres of the homestead tract and 
41 acres adjoining. He conveyed to 
his brother Gilliam the balance of the 
homestead, 56 acres, and 205 acres 
purchased by their father in 1772. 

Simon married Adrienne Kroesen 
and settled in Southampton Town- 
ship and their sons Cornelius and 
John were baptized in the old Dutch 
Reformed Church, Feasterville, in 
1761 and 1772 respectively. 


Margaretta and her husband Rem 
Vanderbelt of Southampton Town- 
ship had a son Gilliam baptized at 
the old church in 1742. 

Wilhelmus, who came to Bucks 
County with his eldest brother Adrien, 
was only 17 in 1739. He married 
Elshe Kroesen in the old church in 


i me 


Farm of James C. Cornell on Holland Road, painted in 1848 by Edward Hicks 


The present kitchen of this house on 
Bustleton Pike below Churchville, with 
the room above it, is thought to have 
been built by Gilliam Cornell about 1755. 
A huge tree, probably older than the 
house, stands before the front door. 


1744, His first land purchase was in 
1775 with his brother, Gilliam, who 
had recently arrived. It consisted of 
three tracts near Churchville: 82 
acres in Northampton Township, and 
115 acres opposite in Southampton 
Township, including the present site 
of the North and Southampton Re- 
formed Church. 

Wilhelmus and Elshe had a son 
John whose sons were Gilliam Wil- 
helmus, Jacob; John and Isaac. Their 
daughter, Elizabeth, married Henry 
Feaster and another daughter, Cor- 
nelia, was the wife of William 
Craven, 

Gilliam, baptized in 1758, married 
Jane Craven. He was known as ““Yam- 
pie” Cornell. In 1815 he purchased 
three acres on the northeast corner of 
Squire McNair’s farm on Bristol Rd., 
Churchville, and gave it as the site of 
the North and. Southampton Re- 


formed Church. It is told that he al- 
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ways drove a team of white oxen and 
that his crippled daughter came to 
church in a closed carriage. 

He also subscribed toward the 
building of the pews on condition 
that one should be made wider for 
his family to accommodate the crip- 
pled daughter. The pew was made as 
directed but when completed, was 
sold to the highest bidder. Neither 
Yampie nor his direct family attended 
church thereafter. When he died, his 
long epitaph perpetuated the wrong, 
ending “he so resented their selling 
the pews as to select for him and his 
family the silent grave (like Joseph 
of Arimathea) in his own garden.” 

(In succeeding issues of Bucks 
County Life, we shall trace some of 
the Cornells and their lands down to 
the present time. We shall appreciate 
it if anyone having information about 
the family would call Betty Floyd of 
Richboro at EL 7-1159.) 


Victorian house on the former James 
C. Cornell farm, built in 1885 by his 
son, Theodore and recently sold by 
the present inhabitant, Hector Ivins. 


IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN 


Morrisville came close to being the 
national Capital. Many sites were sug- 
gested when the new little nation be- 
gan to think of a center of govern- 
ment, including two advocated by the 
Senators from Pennsylvania. Senator 
William McClay wanted the Capital 
to rise on the Susquehanna River, 
while Senator Robert Morris argued 
that it be established on the Delaware 
at “The Falls,” the site of present-day 
Morrisville. A Signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and known as 
“the financier of the Revolution” be- 
cause he had used much of his own 
fortune in raising money for the 
American military effort, Morris was 
an esteemed leader whose ideas car- 
ried considerable weight. The new 
government took its own sweet time 
but eventually appropriated money 
for the purchase of land on the 
Delaware, and it seemed that Mor- 
ris had won out. But another river — 
the Potomac — was in the running, 
and through the scheming of Alex- 
ander Hamilton, newly appointed 
Secretary of the Treasury who had 
pet ideas of his own, and the co- 
operation of Southern senators who 
feared that Pennsylvania was too far 
north to come under their influence, 
Morrisville failed by a mere two 
votes to become the Capital of the 
United States. 


“Lakeside”, Yardley mansion at the turn of the 20th century. Augustus S. 
Cadwallader, a descendant of the Yardleys, sits on the porch. See story 
page 27. 
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Adrien Cornell, ancestor of many of 
the present members of the family in 
Bucks County. 


IT'S REALLY 
VERY SIMPLE 


TO LEARN MORE 


ABOUT 


BUCKS COUNTY 
TO KEEP INFORMED 
ABOUT WHAT'S HAPPENING 


IN BUCKS COUNTY 


TO BECOME ACTIVE IN 


BUCKS COUNTY AFFAIRS 


ALL YOU NEED TO DO 


IS TO SUBSCRIBE TO 


BUCKS COUNTYLIFE 


Just mail the Subscription Card in 
this issue. 


Enclose check or we will bill you. 


BUCKS COUNTY 


PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
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EARLY NEWSPAPERS 
OF BUCKS COUNTY 


n the early days of Doyle’s 

Towne, “freedom of the press” 
was taken to mean exactly that. Any- 
one with a shirt-tail full of type and 
the urge for self-expression could and 
often did set himself up as a news- 
paper publisher. 

The pioneers in this field were the 
Farmer's Weekly Gazette, established 
in 1800, and The Pennsylvania Cor- 
respondent, started by Asher Miner in 
1804 which later became The Bucks 
County Patriot and Farmers’ Adver- 
tiser and still later, under another 
chane of ownership the Bucks County 
Intelligencer and General Advertiser, 
forerunner of the present day Doyles- 
town Daily Intelligencer. 

The early newspapers carried little 
news as we understand the term. The 
Gazette's first issue, for instance, de- 
voted an entire page to the proceed- 
ings of the Irish Parliament. The idea 
seemed to be that anything that had 
happened many months previous and 
several thousand miles distant was, 
literally, news — and no doubt it was, 
although one cannot imagine what in- 
terest it had for the dwellers of this 
crossroads’ hamlet. 

The newspapers of that day paid no 
attention whatever to what happened 
under their noses, the editors rightly 
assuming that everyone knew that any- 
way. Then, as now, the grapevine 
spread the truly titillating news faster 
than any thumping presses could. 

Politics was the principal reason for 
establishing a paper, albeit the. mast- 
heads loftily claimed an equal devo- 
tion to literature, agriculture, science, 
morality and the fine and useful arts. 
The devotion to politics was real and 
down to earth. They were violently 
pro-or violently con-regarding party 
planks and candidates. The editors had 
the courage of their convictions and 
backed them up in strong language. 
Calling an opposition party’s candi- 
date “a ringtailed baboon and a bas- 
tard to boot” was almost a compli- 
ment in comparison with some of the 
things he was called in bold print on 
Page One. 3 

The professed devotion to “agri- 
culture and science” was expressed 
for the most part in the advertise- 
ments. An early issue of Lewis 
Defflebach’s published October 1, 
1816, featured on its front page the 
lyrical claims of the efficacy of itch 
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ointments, cancer cures, “Balm of 
Life” for eye disorders, and cordials 
for all and sundry diseases of the 
nerves. 

Farmer readers were fed columns 
of advertisements of the sale of prod- 
ucts raging from handmade nails 
to “imported mules” --imported from 
Chester county, that is, or mayhap all 
the way from Maryland, with occa- 
sional piteous tale with a moral about 
the effects of hitching a horse too close 
to a bee hive. 


By 1851, the newspapers had 
grown in size, though not in bulk. 
The usual issue ran to four pages, 
tightly packed with small type and 
with no screaming headlines as we 
know them, but if hand presses limit- 
ed the number of pages it was dis- 
covered that the pages themselves 
could be much larger--of a size, as one 
wag put it, “just about right for a 
lap robe.” 


This gave the editor more space 
which, if not pre-empted by advertis- 
ments, could be filled with fiction and 
poetry, both of the tear-jerking va- 
riety. The Januaty 7, 1851 issue of the 
Democrat carried a Christmas story 
five chapter in length which was any- 
thing but merry, and a poem with 27 
stanzas. The same issue featured an 


account of the first interment in the 
Doylestown cementery. The deceased 
was Thomas Truman, a former resi- 
dent of the borough, “whose remains 
were interned therein, attended by 
a concourse of friends.” The item 
suggested that “a suitable monument 
should be erected in his memory that 
will perpetuate the fact.” 

Dispatches from Tunis, Gautemala 
and Siam were still considered to con- 
tain the only important news, but the 
editors now published local deaths and 
marriages--whether as news or paid 
notices is not clear. It was here that 
women were first recognized in print 
as existing. Not having the right to 
vote, the women played no admitted 
part in politics nor, for all the 
attention paid to them in anything 
else, unless, of course, one happened 
to get her head bashed in by a bold 
robber in far away Dublin. 


In 1851, the Independent Democrat 
published by Clayton N. Bryan, could 
boast delivery “by Post Riders in every 
section of the country free of charge” 
beyond the $2.00 subscription rate. 
Liniments and nostrums for all 
known ills still dominated the ad- 
vertising columns, but “good dag- 
uerreotypes” were assured if one pat- 
ronized the operator at Kelly’s saloon 
on North Second street, Philadelphia. 

The Januuary 20, 1852 issue of the 
Independent Democrat gave space to 
news that was at least in the area, if 
not local, to the effect that the citi- 
zens of Norristown are making a 
movement toward introducing as 


lights in the borough, and in the same 
issue reported that the U. S. Navy 
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consisted of 11 ships of the line, 11 
frigates, 21 sloops of war, 7 brigs 
and schooners and 8 steamers, a 
grand total of 75 vessels and a 
strength of 7,500 men, as allowed 
by law. 


The Independent Democrat became 
the Watchtower with the June 22, 
1852 issues. William P. Seymour was 
the new editor and proprietor. He 
supported General Franklin Pierce for 
president of the United States and 
was most disdainful of the opposi- 
tion. His pages were opened a bit 
wider, however, for news from places 
closer to home base. Under the cap- 
tion “Melancholy Casualty” he report- 
ed that a little girl named Ann Vir- 
ginia Dickes was drowned while play- 
ing near the mill race at the Turk; 
announced that Messers, Hubbard and 
Company had placed the renovated 
“Humming Bird” on the Doylestown- 
Philadelphia stage line; gave due no- 
tice to the fact that lightning melted 
the magnets in Doylestown telegraph 
office but otherwise did little harm 
as the operator, fortunately, had step- 
ped out for a cup of tea. A 


WINTER NIGHT 


The earth sleeps snug in eiderdown. 
Her blanket snowy everywhere. 
The stars are frosty bits of ice 
Tossed and crystallized in air. 

The moon, a night light soft aglow, 
Sends down her silver light 

To cheer the frozen earth below 
And brighten up the night. 

The Hemlock shivers in the wind, 
Beneath lie dozing deer and fawn. 
The Elm and Ash groan with the cold 
As if to call the gentle dawn. 


—E. VIRGINIA SCHICK 


Clocks and Watches of all kinds repair- 
ed. Specializing in Antique and Grand- 
father. Pickup and Delivery. Call ANNO 
sang — Windybush Rd. Phone: VO 


WALTER’S NURSERY — Offers over 
500 species and varieties of ornamental 
trees and evergreens. 35 acres to choose 
from. Order now for early spring plant- 
ing. River Rd., Rt. 32, Pt. Pleasant. 
AX 7-5860. 


Litte’s Exercise Groups will begin Tues- 
day, January 2, at the Legion Hall, New 
St., New Hope. There are still openings. 
Join now! Courses weekly. Tuesday 10 
A.M. and 8 P.M. — 10 lesson course: 
$15.00 — For information, call LITTE’S 
STUDIO, Carversville, Pa. AX 7-5274. 
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SCHOOLS 
IN BUCKS 


By Marge Marquet 


n education-conscious Bucks Coun- 
~ a child can enter a private 
school at 31⁄2 in nursery school and 
continue right through college to a 
Bachelor of Science degree. 

The first private school in Bucks 
County was founded in 1794 by the 
Buckingham Friends meeting and the 
most recent but certainly not the last, 
was established in Doylestown last 
year as the Main Street School for 
nursery and kindergarten pupils. 

Numerous parochial schools serve 
hundreds of children in the county. 
Bucks also boasts two seminaries and 
a Roman Catholic high school and 
junior college, Saint Mary's Manor in 
Langhorne. 

In addition over 1,500 students en- 
joy facilities ranging from morning 
nursery sessions at Christian churches; 
prep school boarders at Solebury 
School in New Hope to the 930 acres 
of landscaped and wooded campus of 
Delaware Valley College of Science 
and Agriculture in Doylestown. 


Tuition fees range from $14 per 
month at the New Britain Kinder- 
garten to $2200 for a boarding stu- 
dent at George School in Newtown. 


One of the numerous advantages 
Bucks Countians feel they provide for 
their children in private schools are 
the accelerated courses and specialized 
curriculum.’ Newtown Friends School, 
for instance, provides ungraded in- 
struction in the language arts and 
arithmetic which permits children to 
advance at their own rate in skill sub- 
jects. Buckingham Friends School also 
provides foreign language instruction 
beginning at the kindergarten level. 


With public school classes climbing 
to 40 pupils per teacher, parents of 
private school children are more than 
happy with the average 15 children 
per instructor in private schools. 


Then we have Woods School, a 
specialized institution in Langhorne 
which we'll feature in February or 
March Bucks County Life. 


Other special articles of interest on 
private schools and later summer and 
day camps, will be published monthly 
in our magazine. Let our readers sug- 
gest what activities they would like to 
see covered. Send us items of special 
interest. 


To join the directory call Marge 
Marquet at FI 8-3840, Doyles- 
town. A 


REGISTER OF 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
IN BUCKS COUNTY 


Nursery & Kindergartens 


MAIN STREET SCHOOL — 81 S. 
Main St., Doylestown, Pa. Fillmore 
8-4781 — State approved nursery and 
kindergarten — Spacious facilities in and 
outdoors. 9 to 11:30 a.m. five days a 
week. Call Mrs. Joan McElhinney at 
Fillmore 8-4781. 

New Britain Kindergarten 

Route 202 & Almshouse Rd. 

New Britain, Penna. 


St. Paul’s Episcopal Nursery 
Pine and Oaks Sts. 
Doylestown, Penna. 


THE LITTLE SCHOOLHOUSE — 149 
Trenton Road, Fairless Hills — Private 
Nursery and Kindergarten. Certified by 
state board. Half or full day sessions for 
3 to 5 year olds — Call Windsor 5-5888. 


SUN’N’FUN NURSERY & KINDER- 
GARTEN — Bristol-Oxford Valley Rd. 
Levittown, Pa. — Windsor 6-8800 — 
Fully licensed school, certified teachers 
— Morning, afternoon or full day ses- 
sions — Excellent facilities and program, 
9 AM to 4 PM. Write for brochure or 
call collect for more information. 


Elementary & Prep Schools 
Buckingham Friends’ School 
Lahaska, Pennsylvania 


THE BUCKINGHAM FRIENDS 
SCHOOL, Lahaska, the oldest Friends 
School in Bucks County, founded 1794. 
Kindergarten through 8th grade. Accred- 
ited. Member of Independent Schools 
Education Board. Approximately 18 per 
grade; coeducational, day only, French 
taught from Kindergarten up. Athletics 
for all from 4th grade up. PY 4-3131. 
Solebury School 

Phillips Mill Rd. 


Solebury, Penna. 


George School 
Bucks County, Pa. 


Newtown Friends School 
Newtown, Pennsylvania 


The Woods School 
U.S. Rt. 281 
Langhorne, Penna. 


High School — Jr. College 
St. Mary’s Manor 

Av. & Pine 

Langhorne Manor, Penna. 


Colleges 

Delaware Valley College of 
Science & Agriculture 

Route 202 

Doylestown, Penna. 


Ave Maria Seminary 
North Main Street 
Doylestown, Penna. 
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The Good Old Days 


I n 1710, a resident of Bucks Coun- 
ty pleaded in print for the return of 
“the days when there was Time for 
Solitude and a man was not compelled 
to work Day and Night for mere Sus- 
tenance.” 


No doubt there were many in what- 
ever days he was referring to who felt 
that life had been much gayer and easi- 
er before their time, while those who 
lived then put the happy era still fur- 
ther in the past. These backward looks 
lead eventually to the Garden of Eden. 
But from all accounts, Adam and Eve 
also had their complaints and not much 
scope for nostalgic comparisons. 

Thus, the “good old days” are, by 
definition, those of our youth or of a 
bygone generation. Such as when a 
penny bought four cigars of average 
quality, or two of the best; when a 
shot of whiskey or rum could be had 
for three pennies — with a hunk of 
cheese ai a cigar thrown in, and a 
full-course dinner, with no nonsense 
about calories, cost only a quarter. 
These were the prices in Bucks Coun- 
ty stores and taverns around 1840. The 
usual wage then was 50 cents for a 
from-sun-up-to-sun-down day of work. 

Only too familiar with rising costs 
in every field today, most of us are 
fascinated by the price of things in 
the not so long ago. We've heard of 
the time when beefsteak sold for 17 
cents a pound — and the butcher 
begged the customer to take along a 
pound or two of lamb’s liver for free, 
just to get rid of it. A pound of soda 
crackers cost but five cents, and if the 
open cracker barrel was the favorite 
snoozing place of the store cat, who 
cared in those less sanitary-happy 
days? More than one modern house- 
wife, struggling to get at the crackers 
through several layers of cellophane, 
cardboard and waxed paper without 
breaking a fingernail, has thought 
wistfully of the barrel days, cat or no 
cat. 

Outfitting youngsters for school was 
very inexpensive, in retrospect. Around 
1899, at Clymer’s famous emporium in 
Doylestown, a girl’s wool dress cost 
but $1.98 and a boy’s wool suit only 
a dollar more. Leather shoes for grow- 
ing children, such a drain on the fam- 
ily budget today, could be purchased 
for the younger ones for $1.50 a pair 
and for only twice that much for 
stylish teenagers. The prices were not 
so wonderful if we keep in mind a 
$30 weekly salary put a man in the 
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executive class, and that less than half 
that much was earned by factory hands 
—when there was work to be had. 


The manners of the past are al- 
ways represented as being much bet- 
ter than those of today. Actually, man- 
ners — like prices — fitted the times. 
The etiquette of eating, for example, 
has PE aN many changes. The 
early settlers in Bucks County had 
neither the time nor the inclination to 
be fussy. It was enough to have food, 
produced by one’s own labor or skill 
with gun and fishing rod. A sharp 
knife and a wooden or pewter spoon 
were the utensils used, and it was per- 
fectly proper to use fingers to eat any- 
thing that didn’t drip too much. Ta- 
ble forks were rare and considered an 
affectation of the rich, but even the 
elegant diners of that day used the 
fork only to hold down the meat while 
cutting it. They picked up the pieces 
in their fingers just like everyone else. 

By 1879, the etiquette of the table 
had become stiff with rules, according 
to a popular book published that year. 
It was no longer proper to pour tea 
into the saucer and blow on it to cool 
it off. The tea must be sipped from 
the cup regardless of temperature, 
with the spoon placed in the cup and 
held firmly to one side by the index 
finger. Presumably, this was to avoid 
poking one’s eye out. 

It was not genteel to wear gloves 
at the table, to wipe fingers on the 
tablecloth or lick them off with the 
tongue. A gentleman who allowed but- 
ter, soup or other food to remain on 
his whiskers was definitely not one. It 
was impolite to make a display when 
removing hairs, insects or other dis- 
agreeable things from the food set be- 
fore them, or to spit out bones and 
cherry pits. Potato skins were to be 
placed neatly beside the plate, not 
tossed on the floor. “If possible,” 
warned the author, “avoid putting 
waste matter under the tablecloth.” 

In the good old days, according to 
those who enjoy looking back, doctors 
were saints who cheerfully crawled out 
of bed at three o'clock in the morning 
upon receiving word that you had a 
pain in your back, He would hitch up 
and drive his horse and buggy lickety- 
split through fog or blizzard to 
soothe your pain — for a fee of fifty 
cents. If you didn’t have it, he never 
pressed for payment. These days, the 
complaint runs, you'd better get sick 
during office hours and hie yourself 


THIS OLD REMEDY IS JUST AS EFFECTIVE TODAY. 
i Photo Bettman Archive 


there in your own conveyance — or 
else. And the modern hospital! Man, 
they have you up on your feet after a 
major operation before you've even 
warmed the bed. You have to go 
home to get rested now. 


Just look at the cost of drugs to- 
day. Miracle drugs, they call them. 
The miracle, some say, is getting a 
mortgage on your home large enough 
to pay for them. In Grandpa's day 
they had miracle drugs, too. Said so 
right on the bottle. A widely adver- 
tised nostrum promised to cure dyp- 
theria, consumption, cancer, deafness, 
the itch or whatever you thought ailed 
you. Stiff muscles suffered by man or 
horse were eased by a liniment guar- 
anteed to make both feel like colts 
again. A pill achieved tremendous na- 
tional success by its claims “to cure 
drunkards, make weak women walk, 
and raise fallen generals from the 
ground.” 


Romance could be purchased by the 
packet, too. Instead of paying fabu- 
lous prices for itty-bitty jars of cream 
and flasks of perfume to make a man 
flip, the girls of yesteryear had only 
to drop a love powder costing a few 
cents into his coffee or beer when he 
wasn't looking. Wedding bells and a 
lifetime meal ticket were guaranteed. 
These days a girl must promise to keep 
on working after marriage to help pay 
for the split-level. 


Even the weather was better then 
than now. And the goose bone, the 
fuzzy-wuzzy caterpillar, and the 
groundhog better forecasters than to- 
day’s weatherman with all his gadg- 
ets. The seasons knew their place and 
didn’t get mixed up the way they do 
nowadays. The records fail to support 
this notion, The Doylestown Democrat 
reported in 1890 that in a single fort- 
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night that winter there was snow, rain, 
fog, balmy breezes, hailstones “as big 
as goose eggs,” icicles five feet long, 
flowering forsythia, blue birds — and 
more snow. 

Alas for the good old days when 
the young were seen and not heard 
and studied hard. “Our youth now 
loves luxury. They have bad manners, 
contempt for authority, disrepect for 
older people. Children nowadays are 
tyrants. They no longer rise when 
their elders enter the room. They con- 
tradict their parents, chatter before 
company, gobble their food and tyran- 
nize their teachers.” 

The quoted words were written by 
Socrates some 2,400 years ago. A 


LENNOX CRAFTS 
By Roswell $. Eddy 


A new generation of Americans is 
discovering the pleasure to be 
found in furnishing their homes with 
articles developed from the primitive 
and common furniture and domestic 
implements that played important roles 
in establishing our American heritage. 

This new adventure in applying re- 
productions and adaptations of treas- 
ures of the past — usable today — 
adds much to the enjoyment of home 
life and is compatible with the spirit 
of relaxed country living. 

The Lennox Craftsmen in their 
search for the most interesting exam- 
ples of the skill of provincial artisans 
and practical householders have beaten 
the bushes from Maine, through the 
Pennsylvania Dutch country to the 
back hills of our Southern Highlands. 

Starting with their modest Country 
Store at Hewlett, Long Island, in 
1928 and progressing through the 
Fireplace Room, Hewlett Homestead 
Room, Easy Street and the Little House 
on Easy Street to After-House and 
Honeymoon House, the Lennox Crafts- 
men’s adherence to a basic belief in 
the correctness of Pine reproductions 
has established them as one of the 
country’s foremost exponents of Early 
Americana. 

The opening of their second quarter- 
century of operations in 1953 found 
them established at Lambertville, New 
Jetsey. This is the location perhaps 
best known in Bucks County. 

In 1958 Lennox acquired an un- 
spoiled Pennsylvania Dutch farmhouse 
on the road near Erwinna. Impressed 
with the beauty of Bucks County back 
in 1932, the Lennoxes have closed the 
circle in bringing the Lennox Crafts- 
men back to their point of origin. 

To do this they have ‘ge eee a 
lovely building across from their 
home, “Harvest House,” to provide a 
suitable atmosphere in which a client 
may select furniture for his home. 
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This is not a display room but a 
limited collection of their versatile and 
diversified furniture and decorative ac- 
cessories will be on hand for examina- 
tion. 


The customer can then be the sole 
judge and he alone will determine 
what pieces will remain in his home, 
after he has an opportunity to see them 
in place there. A 


1962 Resolution! 
Always Have At 
Least ONE 
FIAT 


Model 1200 SPIDER 


Select personally the model to fit your needs from our 


complete FIAT line. 


MEYERS SPORT CAR CENTER 


Route 202 


VO 2-2112 


NEw HopE, Pa. 


The Very Finest In Sales and Service 


EARLY AMERICAN 


FURNITURE CATALOG 


DEAR FOLK: 


Our long awaited 1962 catalog is ready 
. . . If you would care to receive one, won’t 
you please send 25c and a copy will be sent 
you immediately. 


Regards, 
THE HARRISONS 


WRIGHTSTOWN TRADING POST 


WRIGHTSTOWN, 


BUCKS COUNTY, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
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Driving 
Across 
Bucks County 


B ucks County residents have played 
a major role in giving the finest 
opera to Philadelphia opera lovers. 
And with four more operas still sched- 
uled by the expanding Philadelphia 
Grand Opera Company during the 
balance of the season at the Academy 
of Music, opera lovers will have much 
to be thankful for. 

Longtime Bucks County resident, 
H. Douglas Paxson, of Holicong, is 
president of the Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Co. He also heads the Academy 
of Vocal Arts, of Philadelphia, the 
country’s only exclusive scholarship 
institution for exceptionally talented 
voices. 

Working closely with Mr. Paxson 
are Mr. and Mrs. William B. Warden, 
of New Hope, both members of the 
board of directors and both extremely 
active in presenting the finest opera at 
the Academy of Music. 

Mrs. Warden is co-chairman of the 
Philadelphia Grand’s famous Supper 
Club, which entertains after some of 
the opera performances. Mr. Warden 
works on a number of the company’s 
committees, including public relations. 

Two other active board members 
are Mrs. Oscar Kaltenbacher, of Fort 
Washington, who is secretary of the 
board of directors; and Mrs. James 
Lee Wells, III, of Doylestown, who 
has supported opera in this area for 
many years. 


The staff of the Philadelphia Grand 
also boasts a Bucks County resident, 
Vernon Hammond, who recently con- 
ducted the company’s performance of 
“Madam Butterfly” on December 14th. 
He lives with his wife in Fairhill. 

Mr. Hammond has known nothing 
but music all of his life. A native of 
Radnor, Pa., he studied at Curtis Insti- 
tute of Music and earned his degree in 
music at the Philadelphia Musical 
Academy. 


He has conducted opera for many 
years and currently is conductor of the 
Bucks County Symphony. Also direct- 
or of the Academy of Vocal Arts and 
assistant general manager of the Phil- 
adelphia Grand Opera Co., he has 
been on the podium of symphony 
concerts and operas in Baltimore, 
Cleveland, Milwaukee and other cities. 

Mr. Paxson is a senior partner in 
the law firm of Dilworth, Paxson, 
Kalish, Kohn & Dilks. He succeeded 
the late Dr. Chevalier L. Jackson, who 
died on January 13, 1961. He is a 
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graduate of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Much of his life has been de- 
voted to music. 

January 23 at the Academy of 
Music, the Philadelphia Grand will be- 
gin the New Year with Puccini's Tos- 
ca.” The world reknowned singers Bir- 
git Nilsson, Ferruccio Tagliavini and 
Cesare Bardelli will sing leading roles. 

Bizet’s “Carmen” on February 8 will 
feature Pia Tassinari, Jon Vickers, Lu- 
pita Perez Arias and William Wilder- 
mann as well as the Opera Company’s 
Corps de Ballet with Marilyn Hagist, 
prima ballerina. 

Cesare Bardelli returns to the Phila- 
delphia Grand for his third time this 
season in Verdis “La Traviata” on 
March 2, when the lovely Mary Costa 
and Ferruccio Tagliavini will sing in 
leading roles. 


H. Douglas Paxson 


The final performance of the season 
is “Samson et Dalila’ by Saint-Saens 
on March 27. Leonard del Ferro who 
opened the Opera Company's season 
in the title role of “Otello” will be 
heard again in the closing opera along 
with Claramae Turner, William Wil- 
derman, Chester Ludgin, Virginio As- 
sandri and Irwin Densen. 

The Philadelphia Grand Opera 
Corps de Ballet will appear in the last 
two performances. A 


BIRTHDAY REMEMBRANCES 
MADE EASY 

Send your friends a year’s subscription 
to the Bucks County Life $3.00 for 12 
issues. A delightful Birthday Greeting 
Card will be sent to the recipient in your 
name, expressing good wishes and an- 
nouncing a gift subscription. A gift that 
will last throughout the year. 


Beginning Saturday, January first, 
Dorothy Harrower’s Decoupage and 
Do It Youself Shop will give live 
demonstrations of the art of paste-up 
and decoupage. There is no admission 
charge. If you are interested in redecor- 
ating your home, a room or just a 
door, then come see for yourself how 
it can be done. Come to Dorothy Har- 
rower's Decoupage and Do-It-Your- 
self Shop, Upper Black Eddy, Pa. Just 
one-half mile above the Milford 
Bridge — Look for sign at driveway. 


—— 0o 


Over a century ago, Daniel Yeoman 
and his wife, Phillis, sold a parcel of 
their land on Buckingham Mountain 
for the sum of five dollars. The year 
1835-36 saw a Church of logs built 
here, Mt. Gilead A.M.E. Church. Six- 
teen years later, a stone church replac- 
ed the log structure. This stands today. 

By 1860 the Mt. Gilead A.M.E. 
Church had a number of loyal mem- 
bers, and some deceased; for they pur- 
chased the adjacent land from Thomas 
and Jane Atkinson for one dollar and 
used it as a cemetery. 

People who heard about the church 
from their fathers and their fathers’ 
fathers, say it opened its doors, among 
the network of underground railways, 
to escaping slaves from the South. 
There they could find refuge and sleep 
in the shelter of its cellar. 

Miss Lulu and Russell Lloyd of 
Holicong tell about their father, the 
Rev. Charles H. Lloyd, ordained a 
Minister in 1910, who had charge of 
the services held in Mt. Gilead Church 
from then until 1920. The Rev. Lloyd 
had been a slave and was captured by 
the Union Army in South Carolina 
while disguised in the uniform of a 
Rebel Lieutenant. Following this inci- 
dent, he served the Union forces as a 
member of a labor battalion. He re- 
called vividly watching the Battle of 
Peachtree Creek and the Battle of the 
Wilderness. 

As late as 1938, a Rev. Rufe used 
the Church for his Disciples of Christ 
group. 

Walter Lewis of Chalfont, assumed, 
on his own, responsibility for the care 
of Mt. Gilead Church and its cemetery 
which, after many years of inactivity, 
was finally removed from the jurisdic- 
tion of the A.M.E. conference. 

—M. C. Hodges 


BUCKS COUNTY IN COLOR 


RANULPH BYE’S 
Unique aerial-perspective landscape pic- 
ture map of Bucks County in full color, 
36x20, with over 200 landmarks, send 
$4 to Stuyvesant Barry, Box 74, R.D, 2, 
New Hope, Pa. 
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Hicks and Chicks of Richboro swing through a routine of their 


Christmas Dance. 


p: epidemic of square dancing hit 
this country after the boys return- 
ed from World War II and is still 
going strong. There were 180,000 re- 
gistered at the National Square Dancers 
Convention in Detroit last June, in- 
cluding Arnold Peterson, president of 
the Hicks and Chicks of Richboro, and 
his wife. 

There are. some 40 regular square 
dance clubs in Bucks County now. 
Open to anyone who wants to join, 
they include men of all walks of life. 
Many couples attend at least one 
dance a week and often travel miles to 
a special dance. 

The little village of Richboro has 
three clubs. Besides the Hicks and 
Chicks, who meet every first and third 
Wednesday night at the Richboro Fire 
Hall, there are the Kristhoofers, danc- 
ing on opposite Wednesday nights at 
Hettler’s Hall, and a beginners’ class 
every Thursday night at H. Cooper 
Hale’s house, No. 4 Newtown Road. 

The Hicks and Chicks have a’ club 
of nine squares (four couples to a 
square). They held a special Christ- 
mas party December 6 when each one 
brought a gift for the grab bag. Offi- 
cers are: president, Arnold Peterson; 
vice president, Carlton Clayton; secre- 


Photo by Crumrine 


tary, Mrs. John Harding, and treasurer, 
Henry P. Mickshun. 


Square dancing has been a part of 
America almost from the beginning. 
It came as a combination of folk dances 
of European countries. In the old days 
there were only about 10 basic rou- 
tines, announced by the caller. The 
modern version has 30 and though 
they are said to be less strenuous, they 
still look to be very lively. 


There are “singing” squares, with a 
phonograph record for each, and the 
dancers are taught the steps which go 
with the record, such as Kingston 
Town, Friendship, Square Dance 
Blues, etc. Then there are “hash calls’, 
when the professional caller invents 
the steps and calls out the directions. 
Interspersed with the square dances 
are “rounds”, more like ballroom 
dancing when couples do not inter- 
change. Perhaps they are inserted to 
give some of the old-timers a chance 
to get their breath. 


Ask any one why he is willing to 
travel miles through the square dance 
routines after a long day at the office 
or on the farm and he'll tell you “‘be- 
cause it’s fun.” And there you have it 
—itisfun. A 


Country (ra ers 


629 Second St. Pike (Rt. 232) Southampton 
Elmwood 7-1010 


Below Street Rd. 


GIFTS — FURNITURE — DECORATIVE ACCESSORIES 


COLONIAL 


REPRODUCTIONS 


CHINA — GLASS — COPPER — BRASS — PEWTER 
Closed Sunday, Open Week Days 10:30 to 5:30; Tuesday and Friday Evening 7:30 to 9:30 
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Probably one of the most unique 
art shows ever put on in the county 
took place in December. During the 
past year, six women bought paint and 
canvasses and started to paint — 
Charlene Darrow, Louise Yerkes, Sal- 
ly Baum, Marian Lehnen, Martha 
Ernst, and Hazel Gover. Their hus- 
bands, some of them active in art 
egged them on to display their efforts. 
Bob Yerkes with experience in hang- 
ing shows, armed with hammer, nails, 
and scotch tape transformed a room 
into an art gallery. Twenty-four guests 
were invited, first to partake of liquid 
refreshments and then to view. To the 
surprise and personal gratification of 
the “artists”, fourteen out of forty- 
four paintings were sold at prices 
ranging from $1.98 to $10.00, includ- 
ing frames. This must set some kind of! 
a record! 


= arae T h ne 


Gifts for all occasions at the 
GREENWOOD CRAFT SHOP 


11 South State St. 


Newtown, Pa. 
WoOrth 8-4088 


WOOL OVAL 
HAND BRAIDED RUGS 


The Only True Braided Rug 
COLORS 
Ambertone, Coppertone, 
Multi-Color 


12’ round .. 
12x15 ....$165 
small rugs & 27 in. hall 
runners to match 
STAIR TREADS 27 in. x9 in. $3 
(11 yrs. at this Location) 
STORE HOURS 9 A.M. to 
9 P.M .TUES. THROUGH FRI, 
SAT. 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


KEHR'S RUG SHOP 


On`Rt. 309, 2 Mi. South of 
Sellersville 


CO-OP STORE 


“The only customer-owned store 
catering to you” 


FINEST MEATS—PRODUCE 
Everything for‘ your home and your parties 


46 S. MAIN STREET NEW HOPE 
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BOOK S 


MORAVIA’S MARGINAL 
MAN 


The Empty Canvas by Alberto Mor- 


avia. New York: Farrar, Straus 
and Cudahy, 1961. $4.50 

Dino journeys daily up the Spanish 
Steps in Rome to his dreary studio on 
the Via Margutta. Moravia, portrayer 
of this city’s bourgeois life, takes 
Dino, his hero — or victim, there, 
through the streets, to his mother’s 
villa on the Via Appia, searching the 
answer to his sterile art and his empty 
life. In Dino’s terms, the quest is a 
self-centered one. Moravia’s symbol, 
emphasized perhaps too much and too 
often, becomes a monotonous motif 
for his nihilistic answer to Dino’s 
problem. 

At thirty-five, Dino still rebels 
against his mother, her efforts to buy 
his affection and the money he is heir 
to. He is hopelessly bored. As an artist, 
he shows little feeling for his medium 
except for frustration at his inability 
to paint. He annihilates the remains of 
his spiritual world by slashing his can- 
vasses and later attempts physical self- 
destruction. When he meets Cecilia, 
inarticulate and very young, he sees 
her as a possible source of self-renew- 
al. In the twilight state of almost-love, 
he wavers between the possibility of 
intensity and still greater and more 
deadly boredom: he is obsessed with 
the wish to possess Cecilia entirely yet 
fears seeing the wish a reality. And as 
Cecilia makes clear her lack of mer- 
cenary or emotional motivation, she be- 
comes a will-o’-the-wisp. Possibility of 
failure and jealousy lead Dino to spy 
on her; to woo her with attention and 
money. His offer of marriage which 
will elevate her to a life of. elegance 
in his mother’s social strata leads to 
the startling discovery of her obstinate 
will to live for the day. Dino’s gesture 
at suicide fails, and his recuperative 
period opens only a possibility of a 
less egocentric life. 

Moravia’s Dino is today’s marginal 
man: he fits neither into his mother’s 
social group nor Cecilia’s. Nor can he 
find a milieu of his own. If he is a 
symbol to be multiplied by thousands 
of young men to total a generation, 
Moravia takes a dim view of a mature 
world. For Dino’s way, totally intro- 
spective, is infantile. Only after his 
attempted suicide is there hope that he 
can accept a world outside himself. We 
are left with the lingering idea that 
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Peggy Lewis, Book Review Editor 


accident or fate may force Dino’s ma- 
turity, in spite of himself. 


Moravia’s great talent appears to lie 


in his novellas and short stories. The 
Empty Canvas seems too long, too 
labored. But it is a searching book by 
a serious writer, and it no doubt pre- 
cedes more forceful and important, 
longer works. A 


—Peggy Lewis 


FELINE SUBSTANCE 
Mr. Cat by George Freedley (Draw- 


ings by Victor J. Dowling). New 
York: Howard Frisch. $3.00 


I once read a book about a green 


lizard lying hidden in a thorny brake. 
From it I learned much about the per- 
sonality of the author, little about 
genus lizard. So I react to a tale of 
small feline substance, Mr. Cat, by 


George Freedley, with delightful 
drawings of Himself by Victor J. 
Dowling. A chatty story, famous 


names in the contemporary theater ap- 
pear now and again, friends of Mr. 
Freedley (but not always of Mr. Cat), 
who has been connected variously with 
The Theatre Guild, the Theatre Col- 
lection of the New York Public Li- 
brary and the New York Drama Crit- 
ics Circle. 


—Avery Strakosch 


Alberto Moravia 


The Library BOOK SHOP 


AT THE END OF A 


DIRT ROAD 

North of Monadnock by Newton F. 
Tolman. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co., 1961. $4.50 

I found humor and never a dull fact 
in Newton F. Tolman’s North of 
Monadnock. The author and his wife 
live within view of New Hampshire’s 
magic mountain, as have eight preced- 
ing generations of Tolmans. 

Among many pleasant ways of mak- 
ing a living Newt and Janet raise 
trees, sell lumber and firewood, train 
bird dogs professionally. Over the 
years they've found they can earn “a 
more or less honest dollar without 
cutting into any of these activities” — 
meaning gunning, fishing, ski-ing. 
There’s constant proof in the book 
that this generation of Tolmans enjoy 
life while keeping “a flat, hard waist- 
line.” 

Mr. Tolman never becomes “folksy” 
whether he’s writing about ‘The Mys- 
terious Hedgehog,” — the local por- 
cupine — who eats their front porch 
and furniture thereon; nor when he 
describes “‘pa’tridge’’ hunters and oth- 
er bird-hunters in a chapter called with 
reason “The Biggest Liars of All.” 
(Among these latter he gaily includes 
his wife and himself.) He fires verbal 
pot-shots at small town meetings, often 
unrivaled, he believes, “for sheer in- 
efficiency and mismanagement.” 

People who live actively, enjoyable 
in the country are bound to make little 
personal discoveries about others who 
do likewise; quite naturally, too, they 
uncover secrets of wooded lands, fields, 
rocks streams.and ponds, and of small 
animals and birds. In North of Mon- 
adnock country-lovers even beyand 
New England will find enjoyment for 
many identifiable reasons, plus odd bits 
of practical information which include 
a general resistance to the invasion of 
one’s privacy by city seekers looking 
for “a fine old house at the end of a 
dirt road.” A 


—Avery Strakosch 
Latest Editions, Prints, Maps, 
Greeting Cards, Stationery 


CENTER AVE. & COURT ST. 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA. 
Phone WO 8-2131 
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THEIR OWN VISION OF LIFE 


The Ha-Ha by Jennifer Dawson. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown and Company, 
1961. $3.75 


This book is concerned with certain 
revelations of consciousness and as- 
pects of reality that most of us prefer 
to leave buried and unacknowledged. 
It is the kind of reality that we all re- 
spond to in a poem of Blake’s, say, like 
“Tyger, Tyger, burning bright. In the 
forests of the night.” We respond to 
its fearful Symmetry for a few sec- 
onds, and then close the book and in 
our minds put it to one side. We have 
ordinary life to deal with, we do deal 
with it, and feel ourselves more or less 
capable, congratulate or reproach our- 
selves in regard to our success or fail- 
ure, as the case may be. 

The heroine of Miss Jennifer Daw- 
son’s distinguished book is a young 
English girl who falls into the category 
of the schizophrenic. Her mother, 
pushing and at the same time sym- 
pathetic with the girl, has gotten her 
into Oxford, but when the book opens, 
the girl is in a mental institution being 
cared for by benign Sisters, and being 
urged to get out occasionally and “join 
the rest of the world.” She does, in 
one memorable section of the book, 
attend a cocktail party in London, at 
which she astounds and at last fright- 
ens the guests by her remarks on the 
moon, on consciousness, on what life 
does or may mean, on the mystery of 
contacts between people. It is here that 
Miss Dawson best sets forth her theme, 
that the so-called schizos, the mentally 
deranged, have their own vision of 
life, which though not practicable, 
perhaps, is none the less valid — as 
valid as Blake’s visions, as Keats’ 
flights, as Jesus’ unworkable admoni- 
tions. 

As for the story, it is slight, delight- 
ful and perfect. The girl meets in the 
institution a young man named Alas- 
dair, tall and lanky, with a shock of 
blond hair, wit, and a perspective on 
himself and on her. With him, she can 
lie laughing and talking and dreaming 
in the ha-ha not far from the main 
building, their view of the world the 
wide sky and a chance poppy blooming 
in the grass within their reach, the 
result of a seed blown by the wind. 
With him, she achieves the first sen- 
sations of cotact with a stranger, the 
first glimmers of friendship, of caring, 
of what is known in psychological jar- 
gon as “a relationship.” They have a 
one-day outing to a suburb of London, 
where they make a bonfire and cook 
and share — one potato. They make 
love, and while it is rather meaning- 
less and bewildering to the girl, it is 
a beginning, and she realizes it. Then 
he is discharged from the hospital, 
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JENNIFER DAWSON 
Author of The Ha-Ha 


she loses him, misses him, looks for 
him and doesn’t find him. He has 
written her a nice letter, they may see 
each other again one day, perhaps in 
London, but in this faint and polite 
hope, there is all the tragedy of life as 
it is, with its faint hopes, its less faint 
disappointments that nobody wants to 
hear about, that the ones who are dis- 
appointed can’t or won't talk about to 
anybody. 

There is a page and a half near the 
end about a woman we have ‘not been 
introduced to before, who gets an elec- 
tric shock treatment to stop her con- 
vulsions. In the everydayness of this, 
the scant snatches of dialogue between 
the woman and her nurse, there is all 
the horror and the absolute hopeless- 
ness of severe mental derangement, 
which a hundred pages of shocking 
prose could not convey better. Jennifer 
Dawson shows the artistry of a Kath- 
erine Mansfield in her selection of de- 
tail and admirable brevity. A 

—Patricia Highsmith 
Patricia Highsmith writes novels of 
suspense, published by Harpers. 


D'UNE CUILLERE PEU 
COMMUNE 


Le Hibou et La Poussiquette by Francis 
Steegmuller. Boston: Little Brown 
and Co., 1961. $2.95 


When I was in grammar school, 
two old friends of mine left the city 
for a voyage in a lovely and small but 
sea-worthy craft. Hardly a year later 
they disembarked, in far away land 
where the bong tree grows. They 


bought a ring from a native, matried, 
and made a ritual of dancing on the 
beach by moonlight. Eventually, they 
took on a continental air and changed 
their names to Hibou and Minou. But, 
for me, they cannot really change: I 
still know them as Owl and Pussy-Cat. 

Francis Steegmuller’s translation of 
this rollicking Odessy doesn’t lose one 
beat of Lear-ic meter in the French. 
The five pound note changes to a use- 
ful letter of credit (Lettre de crédit); 
and the runcible spoon becomes a very 
Special spoon (une cuillere peu com- 
mune) — equally functional for mince 
and quince — just to keep the rhythm 
intact. Barbara Cooney’s illustrations 
are designed to satisfy any critic howl- 
ing or hooting on the fringe of the 
world of cats and owls; for she pene- 
trates intuitively beneath the fur and 
feathers. 

Still one of the jolliest bits of non- 
sense ever written and running neck 
and neck with “Jabberwocky,” * I re- 
commend Le Hibou et La Poussiquette 
to anyone who ever had an urge to 
(Dancer) au clair de la lune** ... 

—P.K.L. 
*See Alice in Wonderland by Lewis 

Carroll. Begins “Twas brillig . . .” 

also translated into French. 


**(to dance) by the light of the 
moon ...— of course. 


A NEGATIVE BITTERNESS 


Scarred by-Bruce Lowery. N. Y.: The 


Vanguard Press, Inc., 1961. $3.75 
Written in ‘the first person, and 
originally in French, Scarred bares the 
emotional disintegration of a thirteen 
year old boy. 

Born with a harelip, Jeff finds his 
questions about his deformity unan- 
swered and his attempts to gain the 
friendship of his schoolmates met with 
cruelty. 

The sensitive thoughts and feelings 
of a young boy, revealed in early chap- 
ters, quickly turn to a negative bitter- 
ness. This is not a hopeful book. Ob- 
viously written by a man who has suf- 
fered as deeply as his fictional charac- 
ter, we assume he has not fallen victim 
of Jeff's convictions of persecution and 
look forward to his future works. 

—Marietta Jacobson 
Marietta Jacobson has worked for ten 
years with emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren who were under the care of the 
Phila. Juvenile Court. 


All the books reviewed on these pages may be 
secured at j 


The New Delaware Book Shop 
49 W. Ferry Street, New Hope, Pa. ; 
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HY 
MOYER 


Bucks County 


Humorist 


Ov brisk, autumn Friday last 
month, I drove to Herbie Ward's 
Black Bass Inn, unloaded myself and 
walked the foot bridge across the Del- 
aware River to attend a meeting of 
the recently organized Columnist An- 
onymous to hear a discourse on mort- 
gages. 

On the Jersey side I veered sharply 
to Bull’s Island, so aptly named for 
our gathering. Fighting off a brake of 
nettles and pushing these aside, I open- 
ed an amazing vista to the Raritan 
Canal. Two mallard ducks and a drake 
climbed onto a floating log and began 
quacking, as ducks are given to do. 

“I tell you, I'll never live in Man- 
hattan again,’ said Miss Frosty-beak, 
puffing her new autumn plumage. 
“Central Park is for the birds!” 

I leaned against an evergreen to 
listen. 

“Then why did you choose Bucks? 
asked the drake. “Or am I mistaken? 
You have good reason to choose the 
Jersey side: property is cheaper, ponds 
are as plentiful, and — as for charm 


Frosty-beak’s companion’s flirty eyes 
nictitated. “Charm can be duck-made, 
darling. A little ingenuity transforms 
any body of water,” she added. “As 
long as there are migrating flocks over- 
head, safe air routes, and food plenti- 
ful enough to avoid scavenging, charm 
can be cultivated with even a paddling 
of ducks!” 


"Are you looking to buy?” asked the 
drake. ‘““There’s a wonderful tract in 
Upper Black Eddy — remote, private 
and accessible by air. The house is 
rustic and unobtrusive. It rests in a 
grove circling the sweetest dug pond 
you could spy from aloft. It’s complete- 
ly visible and shimmers silver as a 
mirror lake, oval as a Sylvan Pool. 
Migratory-wise it has the pull of a 
beacon: you'd have flocks of droppers- 
down and, I suspect, a gay social life 
with a high percentage of exotics!” 

“Oh,” whispered Frosty-beak, 
“That’s a hard sell, but I intend to 
rent. One rough winter and I'd lose 
the place to the Amalgamated Feather- 
ed Flight and Sanctuary Trust. You 
know how swift they are to hawk back 
a roost!” 

“Don’t be chicken,’ the drake 
coughed. “Listen, Ive got a tricky 
plan. Two years ago I bought a prop- 
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erty near Solebury. It’s what I'd al- 
ways wanted — European quality and 
all: like a modest chateau in Southern 
France. The pool in the grotto is 
strictly private — at least 400 meters 
from the house. It’s a fantasy! I per- 
suaded the former owner, a Mrs. Gros- 
beak, to hold the mortgage while I 
agreed to keep the deed. Everything 
went well, and I was able to develop 
the grounds and enhance the pool un- 
til that terrible winter last year. Dur- 
ing the long seige of snows and sub- 
zero weather, I alternately froze and 
starved. Out of sheer desperation, I 
took to eating the suet and scratch 
corn scattered by the Brownies and 
Cub Scouts in the name of Audubon. 
Well, hard times and all that. I missed 
four, maybe five payments on my 
dream-nest in Solebury. Naturally, 
since I held the deed on the property, 
I foreclosed and Mrs. Grosbeak lost 
the mortgage. Now I own the proper- 
ty free and clear. It so happens I 
know that goose, Mrs. Lightbelly, too. 
She’s the owner of the place I de- 
scribed in Upper Black Eddy. I'll be 


THAT CHRISTMAS BONUS is the 
key to safe, comfortable travelling in 
every kind of weather when you spend 
it on a dependable New Dodge Sta- 
tion Wagon. 


|. M. JARRETT oLD york ROAD, HATBORO, PA. 


glad to swoop down tomorrow and 
put in a good quack or two for you.” 

“Well, in that case,” cooed Frosty- 
beak, “Maybe I should consider being 
an owner rather than a tenant.” 

“Good show! But be cautious. She’s 
a shrewd predator, and you don’t want 
to get caught and pinioned,” cautioned 
the drake. 

Hearing the drake get away with 
that tired-out. old joke, I began to 
chuckle. This time the trio heard me 
and took off in a rush of wings. For a 
few seconds I gazed at an empty log 
bobbing in the canal, and then I took 
the foot bridge again for the Pennsyl- 
vania shore and a quick inspection of 
Upper Black Eddy. I forgot all about 
our Columnist Anonymous meeting, 
for I had learned something new about 
mortgages. A 


Order now for delivery before bad 
weather sets in. It’s an investment 
that will pay dividends in economy 
and pleasure all year round! 


Wholesale — Retail. For Further 
Information Contact: 


TOWNSEND HOUSE 
“Home of Bucks County 
Quality Candy” 

115 E. Maple Ave. 
Langhorne, Penna. 
SKyline 7-2526 


The Best Stores Sell 


Townsend House 
Candy 


Real melt-in-your-mouth fudge 


Butter Creams— 
Sandwich Mints 


Almond Butter Crunch 


The Very Best Butter—no sub- 
stitutes gives our candy that 
home-made goodness and long- 
lasting freshness. A superb 
product you can sell with 
pride! 
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LONELY YARDLEY MANSION 
ANTICIPATES NEW OWNER 


akeside’’, the stately 18th century 

home of Thomas Yardley Jr., 
founder of Yardley, is for sale. Until 
the death 18 months ago of John L. 
M. Yardley Jr., sixth generation de- 
scendant of Thomas Jr., it has been in 
the Yardley family for most of its 
230 years. 

Thomas Jr. was the nephew of Wil- 
liam Yeardley, uncle of Phineas Pem- 
berton, one of William Penn’s coun- 
selors. William came from England 
to Bucks County in 1682 with his 
wife and three sons and a servant, 
Robert Heath. A minister of the 
Friends, he had been greatly perse- 
cuted in England. 

William Yeardley settled on 500 
acres of land on the Delaware, bought 
from William Penn, and called his 
plantation “Propect Farm’. He built 
his house one mile west of the pres- 
ent village of Yardley. He died in 
1693 and all his direct descendants 
perished in the smallpox epidemic of 
1702. 

Williams brother, Thomas, of 
Rushton, Staffordshire, inherited the 
estate. His son, Thomas Jr. came over 
in 1709. He married Ann Biles at 
Pennsbury. They had 10 children. 

Thomas Jr. built a large grist mill 
along the river, just off the present 
Main Street. The water rights which 
brought the water, by means of a race- 
way from the creek, which empties 
into the Delaware Canal near South 
Street, date back to 1707. The Upper 
River Road was laid out to his mill 
in 1723 and in 1752 a lateral road 
was opened from the mill across to 
the one that ran via Falls Meeting 
House to Bristol. 

He also established a ferry, con- 
firmed in 1722 by Act of Assembly, 
which crossed the Delaware. It ran 
continuously until 1835, when the 
Yardleyville Delaware Bridge Com- 
pany opened its covered bridge be- 
tween Yardleyville and Wéilburtha, 
N. J. 

Thomas Jr. lived first in the Dol- 
ington Road house, adding the main 
section in 1725. He moved to “Lake- 
side” in 1728. It was probably first a 
log cabin. The rear, built by John 
Brock, is the older part of the stand- 
ing stone building. The present din- 
ing room was the original kitchen 
with a massive fireplace. 

In 1728, Thomas Jr. added the 
front section, with stepped gables at 
each end, high ceilings and a fire- 
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By Betty Floyd 


place in every room. By 1900, when 
it was owned by Algernon S. Cad- 
wallader, there were five rooms on the 
first floor, five on the second, and 
three bedrooms and two large store- 
rooms on the third. In the back part 
of the house there was a winding com- 
panionway entered from the dining 
room with three or four small low 
ceilinged rooms for servants at several 
levels. It was called “Lakeside” from 
a lake in front of it, called Lake Afton. 

The mansion was the center of an 
extensive farming operation as well 
as a mill center for more than 200 
years, run first by the Yardleys then 
by their descendants, first the Cad- 
walladers and later the Yardleys. 

In 1853 William’s daughter, Su- 
san Josephine, married Algernon S. 
Cadwallader, a great grandson of the 
first Thomas Yardley, and they occu- 
pied the mansion. Algernon ran the 
mills and was a general merchant in 
the village. He represented the Sth 
District of Pennsylvania at the Na- 
tional Convention which nominated 
Abraham Lincoln and again in 1868 
when Ulysses S. Grant was nominated. 

Algernon sold the flour mill to his 
two sons, T. S. Cadwallader and A: J. 
Cadwallader and a son-in-law, George 
F. Craig and they formed the Yard- 
ley Mills Company in 1895. T. S. 
Cadwallader acquired the interests of 
the other members about 1904. In 
1936 a Delaware flood washed out 
the canal from which power was 
drawn and the mill never produced 


Yardley Mill, built in 1769, was a flour mill until 1936. 


any more flour. It was operated as a 
feed and farm supply center for about 
15 years longer when it was sold and 
became a warehouse, now owned by 
the Cold Spring Bleachery. 

On Afton Avenue next to the canal 
there stood a large saw-mill, planing 
mill, barrel factory and plaster mill. 
This corner of the property was sold 
by A. S. Cadwallader in 1904 for the 
erection of a power house for the 
trolley which operated between Tren- 
ton, Newtown and Lambertville. Louis 
H. Leedom, the present owner, rents 
the buildings for a food market and 
a machinery shop. 

Algernon Cadwallader died in 
1905. His bachelor son Augustus S., 
remained in the home and there was 
no division of the family possessions 
until 1913 when he married Lulu S. 
Sands. He lived in Lakeside until 1945 
when he sold the property to John 
L. M. Yardley Sr. and moved to 
Haverford. A 


Subscribe to Bucks County Life for 
1 friend, $3.00 a year — $5.00 for 
two years. 


It was rebuilt after a fire in 1901. 
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DON’T WAIT FOR SPRING 
Now is the Time to Look for that Bucks County Home 
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TYPICAL BUCKS COUNTY 


Attractive pointed stone spacious home situated on an acre 
wooded and landscaped grounds — Restored and modernized 
for comfortable living — yet retaining charm of open fireplaces 
and old features — In the New Hope area — $29,500. Tele- 
phone: Wynne James, Jr., FI 8-3514. 


ALL BRICK HOME 


For those who demand quality in their house we offer this at- 
tractively landscaped and sturdily built all brick home. On the 
first floor there is a living room with fireplace, full dining room, 
kitchen and powder room. The second floor contains two bed- 
rooms and a bath. With the price just reduced to $16,500. this 
listing is well worth your inspection. Lippincott, Realtor, 16 W. 
State St., Doylestown, Pa., FI 8-5012. 


REMODELED FARM HOUSE 


12 acres. Children would love the large pond for skating and 
fishing. Long distance view. Completely remodeled farm house. 
8 rooms, 4 bedrooms; 1% baths. Oil heat. Barn and garage. 
oo Parke Wetherill Associates, Doylestown. Flllmore 
8-3508. 


NEW YEARS RESOLUTION! 


Surprise your family this year with plans for a lovely new home 
like this one — in Tower Hill — Central Bucks most residen- 
tial area. Custom built for you by A. C. Elfman and Sons. 
Builders of Better Homes since 1909. 56 So. Main Street, 
Doylestown, Pa. Phone: FI 8-4320. 
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BRICK SPLIT LEVEL — Slate roof. 1 
acre. Lots of shrubbery and fruit trees. 
Living room; modern kitchen; den with 
picture window; 3 bedrooms; bath. Oil 
heat. Garage. Excellent value. $14,900. 


Associates Three bedroom, two tile bath brick and frame split-level on a well landscaped 


1 acre tract overlooking a meadow and stream. This home has a lovely en- 


Doylestown Fillmore 8-3508 trance foyer with powder room, very large paneled rec. room with fireplace, 


laundry room, modern kitchen, dining room, living room with picture window, 
oriorforlertotocteatootoeteateotectectoetecfectoohoetectooteofeeteelootoee 
basement plus a two-car garage. Just $23,900. 


Joseph Barness and Son 


WARRINGTON, PA. Dlamond 3-0700 


NATIONAL HOMES 


8 ROOMS BEAUTIFUL FARM ESTATE : 
92 rolling Bucks County acres with © 
Nearly 1900 Square Feet long frontages on 3 — Lovely, ` 
$11,000 landscaped grounds encircle the 


handsome, fieldstone manor house ' 


Built on your lot with flagstone patio overlooking 


ETE- gardens and modern swimming 

Doylestown Building Co. pool. Restored and perfect. Big 

130 8. MAIN DOYLESTOWN, PA. stone and frame barn, garage — 
Fillmore 8-4408 iaa e house — Beautiful ^ 
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WYNNE 
JAM ES. JR. Kraltor 


Office: Fillmore 8-3514 or 8-4020 84 Main Street 
Residence: Fillmore 8-9130 Doylestown, Pa. 


WATSON’S INSURANCE 
AGENCY 


Warren B. Watson 
72 NORTH MAIN STREET 
Doylestown, Pa. 
“Complete Insurance Protection” 
Doylestown — FI 8-4901 
Buckingham — PY 4-7644 
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TRULY CUSTOM 
Stone and masonry ranch home in excellent neighborhood. Contains entrance hall, 30 
ft. living room, fireplace, dining room, 19 ft. modern kitchen, 3 bedrooms, 2 ceramic 
MORTGAGES—APPRAISALS baths. Basement with 40 ft. recreation room plus den or office, 2 car garage. Hot water 


oil heat, 40 ft. covered rear terrace. Richly landscaped 34 acre. Just listed at $36,500 
with complete carpeting. 


WILLIAM Ċ. HEISE 


reactors HAPP & SONS Realtors mn” 


FI 8-3578 
Member of 


Bucks County Realtors Listing Exchange 


Bush House Building a 


Quakert Buck ' ; Subscribe to Bucks County Life for 
Bak iaer ala a friend, $3.00 a year — $5.00 for WM. H. STAHL, CHEVROLET 
two years. SOUTHAMPTON 


365 STREET ROAD ELmwood 7-2295 
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“LAKESIDE” FAMOUS YARDLEY MANSION 


Deep window sills, mellow random Pine floors, Exquisitely carved mantel- 
pieces on the three formal fireplaces and a huge walk-in Crane fireplace in the 


Th Dining Room. Rich beamed ceilings and balustraded hall stair-case, lend the 
e charm of the antique to this handsome pointed-stone Colonial. Hot water oil 
heat, tile bath and a real country kitchen provide all the comfort and con- 

DOYLESTOWN venience of the modern home. A huge pointed-stone barn that formerly 


served as an Antique Shop offers excellent possibilities for a Little Theatre, 


N ATION AL B ANK Restaurant, Apartments or just a Barn Dance. 


There are other out-buildings on 30 fertile acres offering excellent develop- 
AND TRUST CO. ment potentialities — Offered only to settle estate. 


“on the Square” 


Doylestown, Pennsylvania WM. H. FULPER INC. 


other offices 


WARMINSTER EXport 4-5341 TRENTON, N. J. 
WARRINGTON 
DOYLESTOWN CENTER Subscribe to Bucks County Life for 


Chartered 1832 a friend, $3.00 a year — $5.00 for 
two years. 


home 
loans 


STRATHMANN 
LUMBERMART 


340 Street Road 
Southampton 


ELmwood 7-9292 


o AGW ORY CLEANING 
0, APPROVED 
y SERVICE 


insured 
savings 


be sure with 


SAMTONE SERVICE 


Doylestown Federal 
Savings & Loan Association 


17 W. COURT ST. Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone: Fillmore 8-4554 


Catering to the building needs of 
the home owner 


The Sound Of Music At Its Best! THE FISHER be sure with 


Fisher’s New Futura III gives you Futura Iii 

superlative performance in Stereo STR AND 
FM-Multiplex; Stereophonic FM- 

AM and Stereophonic Phonograph 


with four-speed record changer. gem EAU A Į ALET SERVICE 
All these magnificent features Wih, VT F y 


housed in the burnished beauty of , f 
tai an S | Yi’ ) il 65 South Main St. 
Doylestown, Pa. 


Fillmore 8-3556  ENterprise 10031 


343.MAIN 
DOYLESTOWN, PA, 


Street & Brownsville Rds. Trenton & Pennsylvania Aves. 
Trevose, Pa. a Morrisville, Pa. 
EL 7-6700 INSURED jy CY 5-4121 


2 
¥ 


Assets $23,000,000.00 Liberal Dividends for 47 Years 


REALTOR 


Realtor — Insurer 
Specializing in Country Property 


Richboro, Pa. Elmwood 7-3543 Bucks County’s Original Insured Association Serving Delaware Valley, U.S.A, 
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WINTER SPECIAL! 

Situated several hundred feet off an im- 
proved road this old stone and frame 
house, recently remodeled, offers the best 
in privacy yet conveniently accessible. 
Located on a lovely knoll with a view 
and southern exposure, surrounded by 29 
protective acres, the house contains a 
living room with tile fireplace, dining 
room, small den and modern kitchen, 4 
bedrooms and 2 baths. Old random width 
floors, a modern heating system, and a 
small red barn complete the picture. 
Listed at $34,000. 


LIPPINCOTT Realtors 


16 W. State St., Doylestown, Pa. 


FI 8-5012 


QUALITY BUILT 
Delightful all brick and stone house on 
11⁄4 acres of attractively landscaped 
grounds. First floor has entrance hall, 
living room, 14x20, with open fireplace, 
dining room, 13x14, modern kitchen, 
master bedroom and ceramic tile bath. 
Second floor has 3 large bedrooms and 
full tiled bath. Cement basement with 
laundry and lavatory. Hot water, oil 
heat; slate roof and many other refine- 
ments. Attached 2-car brick garage with 
storage above, and enclosed brick breeze- 
way. House 10 years old and in excellent 
condition. Just reduced from $35,000 to 
$29,500. 


J. CARROLL MOLLOY 


REALTOR 


30 S. Main Street 
Doylestown Fillmore 8-3558 


No Need to Shiver and Shake This Wnter 
If You Have A Service Contract With 


GWINNER’S 


Atlantic Heating Oils 


Prompt 24-Hour Delivery & Oil Burner Service 
Doylestown FI 8-2668 or FI 8-5784 


WM. J. GRAHAM 


Developer & Builder 
Phone: FI 8-4862 


IF YOU DIDN’T SPEND CHRIST- 
MAS IN BUCKS ... in the home of 
your dreams — We can make sure 
you'll be there next year. A quality 
home like the one pictured, custom 
built for you in Pebble Hill Acres, a 
well-planned and protected communi- 
ty, just outside of Doylestown offers 
you a real home to fit Bucks County 
Living at its best. Built on a l-acre 
lot to your plans and specifications. 


242 Wood Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 


DANCING MEADOWS 


Great imagination and originality have created a delightful year round house 
in the midst of a natural setting which affords complete privacy with an abun- 
dance of rare shrubbery, an oyster shaped reflecting pool, several terraces and 
stone retaining walls, and large swimming pool with filter and cabanas. The 
stone and frame house has dramatic living room built on a raised platform 
with stone fireplace, unusual fenestration, exquisite dining room, morning 
room, modern stainless steel kitchen, powder room, two bedrooms and bath. 
Second floor bedrooms need remodelling due to fire damage. Owner moving 
to Hollywood wants to sell immediately. A giveaway at $21,500.00. 


BUCKLAND VALLEY REALTY CO. 


WASHINGTON CROSSING, PA. 


HYatt 3-3332 


Evenings & Weekends AXtel 7-5416 


KEystone 6-6930 Established 1925 
LEROY N. CASSEL 


REALTOR 
FARMS 


COUNTRY HOMES 


608 W. Broad St. Quakertown, Pa. 


NORTH EAST FEDERAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


Cybus Way and Street Road 
EL 7-9090 Southampton, Pa. 


“WHEN YOU INVEST 
CHOOSE THE BEST” 
“4% per annum 
Paid on savings from 7-1-61” 
Main Office: 
1841-43 E. Allegheny Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Having Problems 
With 
That Plane? 


Null 


Design Problems? 


submit your problems to É LI G HT D ie S 3 G N 


800 PEBBLE HILL RD. 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


HELICOPTER DESIGN - LIGHT AIRCRAFT DESIGN - AIRCRAFT DRAFTING 
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HENRY TFR 


AS you familiar with the immortal 
story of the great Tolstoy. He was 
wealthy, he was honored, he was ac- 
claimed far and wide, but that did not 
satisfy. He tells how he ran through the 
sinful thrills of life but they all left him 
with a gnawing discontent. 

One day he was walking in the coun- 
try. He saw a peasant and observed the 
look of peace and happiness on the man’s 
face. Tolstoy said to himself, “This peas- 


xi, 


ant has nothing and yet he seems filled 
with the joy of life.” After a period of 
honest study, he concluded that he was 
missing God, and so he sought God, 

One day he found Him and then he 
knew the answer to that inner hunger and 
discontent. = 

As a result of his own experience, 
Tolstoy gave us this great conclusion: 
“To Know God Is To Live” 


So Kuow Cod is: to LIVE” 


TOLSTOY 


ST. LUKES LUTHERAN CHURC. 


Our Father which art in heaven, Hal- 
lowed be thy name 

Praying those words accomplishes what 
Whittier, the poet who once lived in 
Bucks County, had in mind when he 
prayed: 
Drop thy still dews of quietness, 
Till all our strivings cease; 
Take from our souls the strain and stress, 
And let our ordered lives confess 
The beauty of thy peace. 


This Page is made possible by the Sponsors shown below: 


CHARLES C. SEIZ, Florist 
Potted Plants — Cut Flowers 
Funeral Sprays & Baskets — Corsages 
N. Hamilton & Doyle Sts. 

FI 8-5966 


ROD WITMER STUDIO 
Complete Wedding Photographs 


Quakertown, Pa. 


A. W. TREFFINGER & SON 
FUNERAL HOME 


Quakertown, Pa. 


HELLERICK’S STORE 


Fountainville 


W. H. WATSON & SON 
DODGE 
CARS — TRUCKS 
135 S. Main, Doylestown 


STAUFFERS DUBLIN STORE 
DANIEL A. STAUFFER — 


HERBERT J. STAUFFER 


FRIENDLY BOOK STORE 
Church and Sunday School Supplies 


Quakertown, Pa. 


EDWARD HRABINA & SONS 
Builders — Contractors 


Quakertown, Pa. 
ST Sree a Se ee ee 


BENNER AND SUESS 
FUNERAL HOME 
606 Arch St., Perkasie 
AL 7-2144 


W. J. NYCE’S SHOE STORE 
“The Home of Nice Foot Wear” 


Doylestown, Pa. 
ee 


GARWOOD KRIEBEL 
Plumbing & Heating 


Dublin, Pa. 


Í Á 
LEONARD LEWIS 
INSURANCE 


Dublin, Pa. 
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The Old Traveler — 


Take twelve fine 
full months — see 
that they are thor- 
oughly free from 
all old memories of 
bitterness, rancor, 
hate and jealousy. 
Cleanse them com- 
pletely from every 
clinging spite; pick 
off all specks of 
pettiness and little- 
ness; see that these 
months are freed 
from all the past, 
and have them as 
fresh and clean as when they first 
came from the great storehouse of 
Time. 

Divide each of these months into 30 
or 31 equal parts — each one except 
the second, divide that into 29 equal 

rts. Do not try to make up the year's 

atch all at one time (many spoil the 
broth in that way), but prepare one 
day at a time. 

Into each day put twelve parts of 
faith, eleven of patience, ten of cour- 
age, nine of work (some omit this in- 
gredient and so spoil the flavor of the 
rest), eight of hope, seven of loyalty, 
six of liberality, five of kindness, four 
of rest (leaving this out is like leaving 
the oil out of the salad — don’t do it), 
three of prayer, two of meditation, and 
one well-selected resolution. To this 
add a dash of fun, a sprinkle of play, 
and a heaping cupful of good humor. 


Pour into the whole mixture love 
ad libitum, and mix with a vim. Cook 
thoroughly with fervent heat, garnish 
with smiles and a sprig of joy, then 
serve with quietness, unselfishness, 
and cheerfulness. 


There is comfort in the thought that 
once a year we may close the books on 
our failures and disappointments, and 
turn over a new leaf. “Hope springs 
eternal in the human breast,” and the 
New Year affords the opportunity to 
expand in the full glow of hope in 
the future. 

True, we resolve and then relapse, 
but to paraphrase “ “Tis better to have 
resolved and slipped than never to 
have resolved.” It is by repeated effort 
that we attain better things. 

They do not come without struggle. 
New Year's is a marker on the way, a 
point from which we measure the 
sloughing off and make another at- 
tempt toward the goal. 


To you, who are reading Bucks 
County LIFE for the first time, we ex- 
tend welcome. 
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Though small compared to some 
national magazines, we are making 
every effort to make every page inter- 
esting. 

Some of you are receiving this mag- 
azine as a gift. The editor hopes you, 
too, will share this interest in you with 
someone else. You may wait till you 
become better acquainted with our 
purpose and then like the gospel of 
good news, pass it on to your fania 
through a yearly subscription, only 
$3.00. 

But be that as it may, here’s 

A Happy NEW YEAR 
TO 
ALL OF YOU. 


POP by Entwisle 


OUR COVER 
O ur cover this month depicts a 
scene of Bucks County Life, now 
only a memory of the oldsters. A gath- 
ering of the neighborhood retired, 
around the old coal stove in the gen- 
eral store, where they played checkers, 
discussed politics and stretched the 
truth in telling of their conquests of 
the past. 

The picture of this common event 
is cleverly portrayed in the drawing by 
John Albright of Newtown, Pa. John 
is a native of Newtown where he at- 
tended school, winning a scholarship 
to the Philadelphia Museum School of 
Art. He graduated in 1960. 

He studied in Europe for three 
months, saw six months active duty 
with the U.S. Army then returned to 
his native Bucks County where he is 
occupied doing free lance illustrating. 

His other interests, history, antiques, 
old buildings, old barns. His drawings 
have appeared in many shows in the 
Bucks County area. A 


TOMORROW'S ILLITERATES 
(The State of Reading Instruction 
Today.) Edited by Charles C. Wal- 
cutt. Boston: Little Brown & Co., 
1961. $3.95 

Here is a collection of authoritative 
treatises on the various aspects of read- 
ing instruction in the United States, 
with particular reference to the Public 
School System. These competent dis- 
courses should encourage all those 
concerned about the causes of reading 
problems so prevalent in America to- 
day. Written in layman’s language, 
they do much toward unraveling the 
tangle of erroneous ideas which have 
led teachers to use ineffective methods; 
made parents feel anxiously inferior; 
and upset the equilibrium of thous- 
ands of bright children who might 
have been good readers. 

The eight contributors to this col- 
lection have not compromised with 
the instructional status quo by treading 
softly or wearing velvet gloves. Theirs 
is a cleat and brass knuckle approach 
which demands the attention of all 
institutions of learning, and the edu- 
cators they produce. 

How we have wandered into this 
labyrinth of misinformation about 
proper reading instruction, during the 
last thirty years, is clearly and fairly 
revealed. Phonetics, word-whole, look 
and say, reading readiness, reading 
speed, primers, etc. have been careful- 
ly analyzed. The disastrous effects 
which faulty methods have had on our 
school children are delineated. 

Fortunately, the way out of this 
dilemma is given equal consideration. 
Successful, tested approaches and 
methods are described, including avail- 
able material and instruction courses. 
It will come as no surprise to those 
who have worked in the remedial read- 
ing field that part of the solution lies 
in scrapping new ideas and returning 
to old ones. There must be a reevalu- 
ation of the entire state of reading in- 
struction today. 

“Learning to read is a mental dis- 
cipline, one of the primary socializing 
processes for the child. A non-reader 
who cannot read good books, go to 
Sunday School, or even sing with the 
others lacks all civilizing influences.” 
From Chapter Six, by Melitta Schmide- 
berg, M.D. 


Street lights tonight 

Are stars washed down 

and swimming o'er 

The sleeping town 

All the gleaming pavements shed 
Neon rhythms, eerie red, 

And a tree patrolman stands 
Waving frantic shadow-hands 
To me — as my flying feet 
Sprint along the silver street. 


JOHN CORCORAN’S 


WATER WHEEL 


OPEN DAILY, SUNDAYS INCLUDED 
LUNCHEONS—DINNERS—COCKTAILS 
Served in Pre-Revolutionary Setting 
OLD EASTON RD., DOYLESTOWN 
Route 611 FI 8-9300 


“Corcoran Speaking” of radio & T.V. 


FOUR WINDS TAVERN 


The Finest Food 
in a Charming Atmosphere 


Steaks — Chops — Seafood 
Chicken-in-the-basket 
Lunch & Dinner 12 ‘til 9 Sunday 12 ‘til 8 
Open Fireplace 
RT. 611 Revere, Pa. 
“15 miles N. of Doylestown” 


THE FALLOW HOUSE 
Dairy Bar & Restaurant 


Family Restaurant 
RT. 611, PLUMSTEADVILLE, PA. 
5 Miles North of Doylestown 


© Delicious Snacks 
@ Full Course Dinners 

For Reservations 
Telephone ROger 6-8974 


Open Every Day From 10 A.M. 


WH EDSOR 


ZS OSWELL’S 


FROM A SNACK 
TO A FULL COURSE DINNER 


LUNCHEONS 
PLATTERS 


Colonial Atmosphere 
Attractive Prices 


Rt. 202 at Buckingham 
Pyramid 4-7959 


Private Dining Room 
Available 


Monday Thru Sat.—11 A.M. to 9 P.M: 
Sunday—12:30-9 P.M. 
Le etn~neensiseeweenisinihestestens 
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Along the Delaware 


Indian Rock Hotel — L.D. River 
road above Black Eddy. Unusual atmos- 
phere. See the Indian profile on the 
rock high above the Delaware river. 
Cocktail Lounge opens 5 o'clock daily. 
Closed Sunday. 


Ringing Rocks Inn — On the hill, Upper 
Black Eddy. Gourmet food in a delight- 
ful upper Bucks setting. Open daily from 
11:30. Closed Sundays. Reservations: 
YUkon 2-8782. 


New Hope 


Tow Path House — New Hope. Un- 
ique well-fireplace glows by the creek 
lighting diners. Check giant blackboard 
menu for delicacies. Choice. Cocktails. 
Visitors to New Hope should visit here. 


Black Bass Hotel — Lumberville, a 
short distance above New Hope. Estab- 
lished 1745. Renowned for gracious 
country dining. Overlooking the scenic 
Delaware River. 


Cartwheel Inn — Superb Cuisine. 
Swiss-French Menu. Breakfast, Lunch- 
eon — Dinner 12 to 11 F.M. Sunday 
Dinner 12 to 9. Bar open weekdays un- 
til 3 A.M. Route 202 — near New 
Hope. Closed Sundays. 


_ Chez ODETTE has captured the un- 
ique charm and atmosphere in a typical 
Bucks County setting. French and Ameri- 
can cuisine. Lunch, Dinner, Cocktails, 
open everyday. 


Feasterville 
Buck Hotel — Feasterville. Old 
timey inn with a chummy bar. L. D. 
mony priced. Phone ahead 
for special dishes. Cheese cake de- 
licious. Expert catering. 


Buckingham 
Boswells Route 202 — Delightful 
Weekdays from 11 to 9 P.M. — Sunday 
12:30 to 9 P.M. Colonial atmosphere — 
Attractive prices. 


On the Jersey Side 


Lambertville House — Lambertville, 
Miniature loaves of bread at this histor- 
ic, old country hotel. L-D Candlelight 
bar ’til 2 a.m. (except Sunday); hot food 
served 11:30 a.m, to 1 a.m. daily incled- 
ing Sunnday. 


River’s Edge — Lambertville, N. J. 
perched on the banks of the Delaware, 
this stone mill built in 1835 is.a delight- 
ful place to dine. Indoors and outdoors 
with candlelight twinkling from dining 
areas around an open garden, old brasses 
and stoneware filled with flowers. Radios 
“Stella Dallas” on hand to gréét you. 
Here you enjoy fine continental food 
and American favorites, 


“One Of the Best Chings 
In Life is Good Food” 
WARRINGTON INN 


Easton Hwy & Bristol Rd. 


Route 611 Warrington, Pa. 


DI 3-0210 
Vincent Coggiola, Proprietor 
«, * Weddings - Receptions 
' * Banquets A Specialty 
Exclusive but not expensive 
Cocktails 


DAVID GETZ CHEVROLET 


CHEVY II - IMPALA - CORVAIR - 


CORVETTE 
NEW HOPE, PENNA, 
32 S. Main St. VO 2-2015 


“Don’t Pass 
The Buck!’ 
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DINNER COCKTAILS 
LUNCH 


A favorite eating place 
of the County 
since 1735 


Open 6 Days-Closed Sunday 


Buck Hote 
einai kis ta ik e 


FEASTERVILLE, PA, 
ELmwood 7-1125 
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Happy New Year 


NO CREDIT CARDS 

The landlords of Bucks County 
taverns in an earlier day often 
learned the hard way about the danger 
of extending credit. Their patience 
with deadbeats exhausted, they re- 
sorted to posting signs behind the 
bar to warn off thirsty but broke 
loungers. A popular placard had a 
picture of a dog lying on its back, 
with all four feet high in the air. 
Underneath was written “Old Trust 
is dead, bad pay killed him.” An- 
other device was a dummy clock with 
a sign across its face stating “No 
tick here.” One landlord simply hung 

the top of a keg on which he had 
glued a number of coins. No words 
were necessary to explain that he ex- 
pected cash on the barrel head. 


LOST IS FOUND 

A portrait of General Nathaniel 
Greene, for whom the General Greene 
Inn at Buckingham is named, was 
found recently in an attic in England. 
With it was a portrait of George 
Washington painted by the same ar- 
tist, Charles Willson Peale. Famous 
for his numerous portraits of “the 
Father of His Country,” Peale had 
sent this one and his portrait of 
Greene to England in hopes that Ben- 
jamin West, the Pennsylvanian who 
became the President of the Royal 
Academy of Arts, would recommend 
a first-rate engraver for his paintings. 
Why they were consigned to an attic 
and long forgotten is not known. Now 
they are back home again and safe- 
ly housed in the collection of Ameri- 
cana at the Montclair, N. J., Museum 
of Art. With the dust of many years 
brushed off, the portraits of General 
Greene and his Commander-in-Chief 
are as bright and clear as they were 
when put aboard a sailing ship in 
1783. 


“FIRST FOOT” 

A once popular custom of Bucks 
Countians was to call on friends on 
New Year's Day to wish them happi- 
ness and prosperity. They did not go 
empty-handed, for to do so would 
bring bad luck to that house. They 
carried boxes of little cakes and a 
large bottle of spiced wine or ale. 
The host was presented with one of 
the cakes and allowed to take a sip 
—and one sip only—from the bot- 
tle. Many believed that the first to 
cross the threshold with his cakes and 
wine would be blessed with extra 
good fortune. Thus the competition 
to be “first foot” often became a 
scramble, Friends of a popular fam- 


ily would crowd around the front 
door an hour or more before mid- 
night on New Year’s Eve, and more 
than one host was bowled over by 
the rush when the clock struck 
twelve. 


NEW YEAR SHOOTERS 

Among the Pennsylvania Germans 
in the Upper Bucks area, visiting the 
neighbors on New Year's Eve was 
limited to the menfolk. The women, 
according to accounts, stayed at home 
“where they belonged.” A party of 
men, some with shotguns and pistols 
and others with horns, drums and 
other noise-makers, such as a tin wash 
boiler to the thumped with a stick of 
firewood, would gather at a cross- 
roads village. Then they would start 
out “to shoot the New Year in” by 
soppis at various homes, where they 
would announce their presence with 
a clamor guaranteed “to wake the 
dead.” It was an honor to be chosen 
for this serenade, and householders 
hopefully made ready by setting forth 
copious supplies of cider, beer and 
cookies flavored with ginger or anise. 
By the time their rounds ended, the 
celebrants were in a state of jovial 
certainty that the year ahead would 
be one of great happiness and for- 
tune for everyone, including them- 
selves, 


NEW YEAR 

And as the Old Year slips away, 
He kindly with him takes 

The pages we have blurred and marred 
With failures and mistakes. 

The blighted hopes and needless fears 
Are gone beyond recall, 

And ours once more the fair, clean 


page 
The New Year brings to all. 
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hes 

Penny Larsen our new Entertain- 
ment Editor, starts a column “Penny's 
Patter” in our February issue. Penny, 
who lives in Solebury with her hus- 
band and two daughters, has a sound 
theatre background having trod the 
professional boards since age five. She 
currently combines journalism and 
theatre by writing a regular column 
for the theatrical newspaper VARI- 
ETY. 

Local celeb doings, entertaining 
items, theatre chatter (amateur and 
professional) miscellaneous news 
notes, and general cross-county chit- 
chat should be mailed to Penny 
Larsen, R. D. #1, box 113, New 
Hope, or telephone PY 4-7728. 


Tall Man From Kentucky 
Brings Life To Bucks 


By Sara Maynard Clark 


Henry L. Freking, the Old Traveler 


The promotin’est man ever to hit 
Bucks County is our own highly es- 
teemed and able Henry L. Freking of 
Quakertown, founder of Bucks County 
Life as well as the defunct Bucks 
County Traveler, of two publications, 
The Forum and The Observer, which 
he dubbed “gripe” pamphlets, and of 
the 65 Magazine. All of these ventures 
were undertaken after he was 72 years 
old. No one man has done more to 
promote Bucks County and to arouse 
public interest in its history and its 
charms than Henry. 

He literally slid into the county from 
an icy Philadelphia street in the winter 
of 1937-38. Unfortunately for him, he 
broke his hip, but luckily for Bucks 
County he decided to recuperate in 
Fountainville. Charmed with the an- 
cient stone houses, the beauty of the 
old hills, the colorful, history-laden 
past of Bucks, he remained to become 
one of our outstanding citizens. 

He’s a tall slender man, six feet 
three, with a goodly amount of white 
hair and gentle, courtly manners and a 
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trace of a Kentucky accent that mark 
him as a native of that state. Louisville 
became his home town on August 11, 
1878. His father was of Dutch descent, 
a shoe manufacturer. His mother’s an- 
cestors were German. A grandfather 
fought on the Union side in the Civil 
War, which, of course, made Henry a 
staunch and lifelong Republican. He 
was a cub reporter on a Republican 
newspaper in Louisville when William 
McKinley was elected in 1896. 

For no particular reason he switched 
from the editorial to the advertising 
department, a stepping stone to later 
promotional work which took him to 
Chicago and other areas of the mid- 
west. In Chicago he was once a co- 
worker with James Kilgallen and of- 
ten dandled on his knee the now 
famous daughter Dorothy, when Mrs. 
Kilgallen came to the office with her 
husband. 

That old pioneer instinct that took 
his ancestors to Kentucky led Henry 
and his wife Dorothy, to remodel an 
old house in a little clearing in the 


woods near Quakertown where the 
world seems far away but the small 
creatures of the wild are always near. 
Some of Henry’s best friends are the 
deer, the birds, the coons and possums 
and a long, friendly black snake that 
lives under a door stone and keeps the 
mice out of the basement. In this love- 
ly- setting the Frekings have created 
“Woodhaven,” surrounded by gardens 
and the rocky woodland. Their chil- 
dren gather here on festive occasions, 
two beautiful daughters, Barbara and 
Dorothy, who are career girls in New 
York City and their son Henry, Jr., 
with his wife, Patricia, and their chil- 
dren Lee and Dawkins. Henry, Jr. is 
employed in the Glen-Martin plant in 
Denver in the missile division. The 
two daughters are responsible for the 
fire-engine red sweaters and mufflers 
and socks that Henry wears for he 
says; “I like any color so long as it's 
réd.” 

Dorothy Freking has more talent 
than she will admit to, for she has a 
flair for appealing verse, both inspira- 
tional and humorous. She has a won- 
derful sense of humor and a vast 
amount of cooperative patience with 
her husband's enthusiasms and ven- 
tures. 

Henry was 72 years old when he 
launched into the magazine field, tak- 
ing on a small publication called Bucks 
County from Charles Meredith, owner 
of the Quakertown Free Press. He 
changed the name to the Bucks County 
Traveler and started his momentous 
career as chief promoter of the county. 
He was editor, publisher, ad solicitor, 
circulation manager and historian. He 
collected nostalgic old photographs, 
browsed through the fascinating his- 
torical lore in the Bucks County His- 
torical Society’s library and searched 
out local writers and people with in- 
teresting stories. 

That first little copy of the Bucks 
County Traveler is a collector's item 
now and very scarce. It was small, easy 
to slip into a pocket or handbag and 
wasted no white space. It announced; 
“The Bucks County Traveler comes to 
you singing the praises of Quakertown 
and Bucks County, an area whose 
beauty and opportunities should tempt 
you to come and share those good 
things that make life here so delight- 
ful.” Three hundred copies of that first 
issue were sold in Quakertown alone. 
Folks liked it. 
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“There was never an issue printed 
that did not pay its own way and that 
in itself was unusual,’ Henry once 
said. 

So long as the magazine broke even 
Henry figured his profit was the fun 
he had publishing it. Mingling with 
people, talking with them, unearthing 
historical facts, promoting Bucks 
County was an elixir that kept him 
youthfully eager and energetic. 

With more than 100 stores and 
news agencies selling the Traveler and 
a goodly subscription list, Henry fin- 
ally recognized the brutal fact that, in 
spite of its rosy potential, it was going 
to take more money than the little 
magazine was making to put it on a 
really profitable basis. Then too he 
had one of his periodical plans to 
retire. Henry is always about to re- 
tire. So he sold the Traveler to Allen 
and Alice Ward who were publish- 
ing the Gazette in New Hope. 
They enlarged it and dressed it up 
with a new cover designed by an artist. 
When Henry saw the first issue he 
said; “I felt just like a father who saw 
his little daughter go out in pigtails 
and come back with a permanent 
wave.” 

Henry can’t keep his fingers out of 
printer's ink. Although he wrote his 
“Old Traveler” column each month for 
the magazine he was soon putting out 
what he called a “gripe” pamphlet 
called The Forum which he termed 
“a controversial little publication 
which will give folks the opportunity 
to gripe if they will, condemn if they 
must and praise where they can.” The 
Forum started numerous controversial 
pots to boiling in Quakertown; the 
political campaign, the cost of a high 
school and various local squabbles. 

In the meantime Alan Miller of 
Mechanicsville had bought the Trav- 
eler, given it a new permanent wave 
and made Henry an associate editor. 
He retired from the battlegrounds of 
The Forum but before the fall election 
he was back in the Quakertown arena 
with The Observer, giving his oppon- 
ents a good fight. Henry retired again. 
Well, he didn’t really retire because 
he had his ever popular Old Traveler 
column to write every month. It was 
an unbroken law in the Traveler office 
that no one should ever lay a blue pen- 
cil to Henry’s copy. Not so much as a 
word or a comma was ever edited for 
fear of changing his unique style. That 
was the year Quakertown celebrated a 
Centennial and Henry was put in 
charge of “Old Timers Day.” 

He invited all of the old folks to 
meet him on the porch of the Bush 
House Hotel for a little program and 
refreshments. He borrowed a few 
rocking chairs and ordered some shoo- 
fly pies and asked William Moyer to 
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come up from Trenton with his banjo. 
Everyone dressed in old-fashioned 
clothes. About ten o'clock the old 
timers swarmed in. More chairs were 
crowded onto the veranda and a frantic 
order went out for more shoo-fly pies. 
That day was the hit of the celebra- 
tion. It was such a success that it gave 
birth to the famous annual “Old Tim- 
ers Day” in the Quakertown Memorial 
Park on every third Saturday in June. 
Thousands come to sit in the rocking 
chairs, eat a good free lunch and have 
a whale of a time. Henry handled it 
practically single-handed for several 
years until it grew too big for him. He 
persuaded the Quakertown Junior 
Chamber of Commerce to take it on 
as a yearly project, so in order to re- 
tain his assistance they made him an 
honorary member. He is undoubtedly 
the oldest Jaycee in the United States. 

Henry has a deep compassion for 
the very young and the very old. When 
he became aware of the plight of some 
of the old people, he organized a ‘65 
Club.” He was only 80 at the time. 
The “65 Club” was not a real organi- 
zation, but a loosely knit group, head- 
ed by Henry, who provided transporta- 
tion for elderly people to a doctor’s 
office or to.shop. Ardent fishermen 
were solicited to take some of the old 
men on fishing trips. People gave them 
picnics and clothing and food and met 
many needs. 

This venture plunged Henry back 
into the publishing business with a 
little magazine to acquaint people with 
the work of the club. It carried pic- 
tures, inspirational articles and news 
of Golden Age Clubs. He called it 
“65 magazine” and before he knew it 
he was headed into the turbulent 


The Freking Family — From far left, Daughter Dorothy, Mrs. Freking 


WE, the staff of Bucks County Life, 
feel that everybody ought to have at 
least one issue of a magazine dedicated 
to them — in eighty three years — 
particularly if you have been an editor 
and publisher for most of that time. 
This is our way of saying to our edi- 
tor, Henry L. Freking — Happy New 
Year and many more to come, to a 
most remarkable fellow. May he go 
rushing across Bucks County with his 
coat tails flying in pursuit of copy and 
advertising — may we hear his voice 
raised in furious protest over one of 
a dozen minor crises that make an edi- 
tor's day . . . for years to come. The 
charm, the spirit and the fire that burn 
brightly in this man, may it never be 
quenched ! 


Affectionately 
The Staff 


waters of national publication. Articles 
poured in, aplecaid. ones from all over 
the country. Again he was faced with 
a potential success he couldn’t handle. 
Regretfully he sold it to Modern Ma- 
‘urity, a national magazine published 
in Washington, D. C. 

In the meantime his first magazine, 
the Bucks County Traveler had de- 
veloped, under the ownership of Alan 
Miller, into a much loved voice of the 
county. In the fall of 1958 it was mov- 
ed to Philadelphia and retitled The 
Pennsylvania Traveler and its demise 
followed in about a year. 

So many people urged Henry to re- 
vive it that he decided that what Bucks 
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Henry, Daughter Barbara, Son Bud, Henry Jr. and his wife, Patricia. 


County needed most was a good thirty- 
five cent magazine. So he started one, 
calling it simply Bucks County Maga- 
zine. He offered a prize of $25 for a 
name. An anonymous winner, who de- 
signated the money be given to the 
Blind Association, christened it Bucks 
County Life, Past and Present. 

Henry’s latest venture was an im- 
mediate success. Readers say they love 
it. It has Henry’s old magic touch, a 
bit of history, sometimes a little con- 
troversy and a lot about people and the 
county. His covers have been a sensa- 
tion. Some readers object to them as 
a form of art, but they all.agree that 
they certainly command attention on 
the newsstands. Henry also has a facul- 
ty for finding more interesting writers 
than most people are aware of. Again 
he could see a large potential for suc- 


cess and again came the need for capi- 
tal. Trudging all around the county in 
the heat of summer and the bitterness 
of winter weather, Henry felt once 
more a yearning to retire. So he sold 
Bucks County Life to a group of peo- 
ple who are intensely interested in the 
county and recognize the need for such 
a publication. The members of the 
company, Bucks County Publications, 
persuaded Henry to stay with it to 
guide its destinies and keep that very 
desirable Freking touch. 

At 83 Henry is reaching for a hun- 
dred. On August 11th, 1978 all of 
the readers of Bucks County Life will 
help him celebrate his 100th birthday. 
We're sure he will be there, his should- 
ers straight, his spirit afire with plans 
all ready for a new “gripe” pamphlet 
concerning conditions on the moon. 


| 
La aS l 


Henry visits with Charles Headman and 
E. Clinton Fretz at an Old Timer’s Day 
Picnic, 

HENRY By Grace Chandler 

As one who has known and worked 
with Henry L. Freking for more than 
a decade, I am of the firm opinion that 
he entered the wrong field. He should 
have been an actor. 

A gentleman of the old school who 
wears a jacket on the hottest day and 
sweeps off his hat when he meets an 
acquaintance wearing skirts — or tore- 
ador pants, he plays every role to the 
hilt. 

His roles are many: writer, editor, 
publisher, promoter — and salesman 
who could sell refrigerators to Es- 
kimos. He is debonair and charming 
one minute — and raising the roof 
over a missed deadline the next. When 
he’s mad, he’s furious; when he’s gay, 
he’s hilarious; when he broods, Hades 
is not deep enough to contain his woe. 

What a Hamlet he would have 
made! And there is not an actor in the 
world today who can even dream of 
wearing the doublet and tights at the 
age of 83. But if Henry got the notion 
to do so, Ophelia would once again 
seek a watery grave. 
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HENRY By Hazel Gover 
Who and what is Henry Freking of 
Quakertown? This question has both- 
ered many people. Outstanding in any 
crowd because of his towering height, 
Henry buzzes around from one part of 
the County to the other. He must have 
been born with the smell of printing 
presses in his nostrils. No longer a 
young lad, shall we say, he has the 
energy to send one of our missiles 
around the earth. Until the day he 
dies, and we hope that day is far in 
the future, he will have his long, slim 
fingers in an editorial pot. Surrounded 
by women most of the time, he can 
be scathing in his criticism and then 
break out into a smile which lights his 
small world and all is well again. He 
is not a “name-dropper’, yet in talk- 
ing to him, he will sometimes tell a 
story about a world-famous person he 
has known intimately and you wonder 
how much and how many things his 
wise old eyes have seen as he has 
traveled through life. He is living 
proof that a man doesn’t have to re- 
tire to a rocking chair just because 
his legs have become a little weary. 


Take a letter, d - - - it! 


LOOKING FOR 
WORK? 


Men — Women 


Accredited Employment Service 
offers 

Free Registrations Under Class ‘B’ 
License 


Penna. License No. 3918 


Thoughtful Placement 


Helps you Find the Right Job 


Reasonable Rates 


PERSONNEL 
IS NO PROBLEM 


When you consult 


Accredited Employment Service 


Johnson & Stedman T/A 
ACCREDITED 
EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE 


96 W. Court 65 W. State 
Doylestown, Pa. 


FI 8-9600 FI 8-8389 
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INDIAN ROCK 


"On The Delaware” 


A Must on your dining list for ex- 
cellent cuisine and a charming Early 
American atmosphere. Jayne and 
Joseph Lodge are your Hosts. 
Cocktail Lounge—Dinner 5 til 9 
Rt. 32, River Road Upper Black Eddy 
22 Miles N. of New Hope 
YUkon 2-5767 or 2-8777 
CLOSED SUNDAYS 


George Washington ate here 
We Carry on the Tradition 


peer 


Established 1724 


Bucks County's Oldest Inn 


DOYLESTOWN PIKE AT 2nd ST. PIKE 
WRIGHTSTOWN, PA.’ 


BLACK BASS HOTE 
On Route 32 at Lumberville 
Open Every Day 
But Christmas Day 

Luncheon 12:00 to 2:30 


Dinner 5:30 to 10:00 
Sunday Dinner: 1 to 8 pm 


Le 


Bar 
Guest Rooms - Central Heating 
Facilities for parties 
from 4 to 104 
AXtel 7-3071 


PARK VIEW 
RESTAURANT 


ACROSS FROM NEW BUCKS CO. 
COURT HOUSE 
AIR CONDITIONED 
FOR YOUR COMFORT 


BREAKFAST 
LUNCH 
DINNER 


TAKE OUT 
SERVICE 


30 East Court St. 
Doylestown, Pa. 
Tel. Fi 8-8100 
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Upper Bucks 


Four Winds Tavern — Rt. 611, 
Revere, north of Ottsville. Open 
fireplace flicker, on basket-chick- 
ens and T-bone steaks. 


The Fallow House — Dairy bar 
and restaurant. Dinners, sand- 
wiches, 15 flavors of ice cream. Rt. 
611, five miles north of Doylestown. 


Newtown 
Homestead of Lavender Hall — Rt. 532, 
Newtown. Colonial Elegance with home- 
style cooking. Mr. Charles’ southern fried 
chicken a specialty. Buffet luncheons and 
dinners Wednesday, Thursday and Satur- 
day. 


Goodnoe Dairy Bar — Intersec- 
tion Rts. 532, 413, Newtown. Home 
farm products go into snacks and 
complete meals. Homemade Toll 
Gate ice cream. 


Lower River Road 
Washington Crossing Inn—Wash- 
ington Crossing. Dine in formal 
dining rooms or in original kitchen 
of this historic inn. Facilities for 
bridge parties in small private 
rooms, Recommended food & bar. 


Below Doylestown 
Warrington Inn — Rt. 611, War- 
rington. L. D. Famous for fine sea- 
food. Spacious rooms for private 
parties. Cordial atmosphere created 
by Vincent’s greeting. 


Wrightstown 
Old Anchor Inn — Rts. 413 and 
232, Wrightstown. Roast beef and 
homemade cheese cake are out- 
standing. Terrace and Hunt rooms 
available for banquets, receptions 
and clubs. Cocktails — also bar. 


Doylestown and Nearby 
Conti Inn — Cross Keys. L. D. 
One of County’s historic old inns, 
owned and hosted by the Conti’s, 
a name well known in restaurant 
gaat Try Walter’s Caesar Salad. 
ar. 


Country Side Inn ı — Cross Keys. 
L. D. Modest prices for grand snap- 
per soup and sauerbraten. Unpre- 
tentious, bright, and cheerful. Bar. 
Air-conditioned, 


Park View Restaurant. Doylestown’s 
newest restaurant, 2nd floor East Court. 
Unusually fine food — attractive prices. 
Caters to parties, banquets. 


Doylestown Inn — 18 W. State St. 
Features early breakfast, business lunch, 
cocktails, dinner and late snacks. Guest 
rooms with private bath. Banquets. Fine 
food in a family atmosphere. 


GOURMETS’ BAZAAR 


UNUSUAL DELICACIES 
GIFTS -:- BASKETS 
Mechanic Street New Hope 
VO 2-2840 
PLEASANT 
DINING 


LUNCHEON 
DINNER 
COCKTAILS 


Dining is Always Delightful Here. If the 
weather is warm and golden, the terrace is 
at its best. If the weather is sad and rainy 
and chilly, we light the indoor fireplace. 
And the food is wonderful every day except 
Monday (when we're closed). 


THE TOW PATH HOUSE 


Mechanic Street on the Canal 
New Hope, Pa. VOlunteer 2-2784 


Banquet Facilities 


CROSS KEYS 
Route 611 & 313 Fillmore 8-9364 


COUNTRY SIDE INN 


Fine food for discriminating taste. 
Cocktail lounge and bar. Catering to 
weddings, banquets, business and sə- 
cial affairs. 
Closed Sunday 
1⁄2 mi N Doylestown, Rt 611 
(Easton Rd) 
SPECIALTY 
SAUERBRATEN — SNAPPER SOUP 
HASEN PFEFFER 


FM) 
LISTEN TO: ge 


CHUCK READ 


W TOA (FM) Saturdays 
5 P.M. - Midnight - 97.5 Mg 


© 


About Bucks Co. 


CROSS KEYS 

tephen Brock was a picturesque 
person and not surpassed as an inn 
keeper or politician. He was genial 
and popular and an important factor 
in county politics. 

His strength was such that he ran 
as an independent candiate for sher- 
iff on two occasions and was elected 
both times. 

He was the host of the Indian 
Queen inn at Doylestown at one time, 
but as an inn keeper was best remem- 
bered as the owner of the Cross Keys 
Inn which he acquired in 1846. 

While he managed the Cross Keys 
Inn it was the center of much of the 
social activity of Doylestown. 

Brock had two delightful daughters 
and three popular sons who were 
largely responsible for making the inn 
attractive to guests during their stay. 

The Summers were especially gay, 
always filled with guests, some from 
Philadelphia who bought their daugh- 
ters with them. 

Cotillions, in the dining room, were 
almost nightly occurrences and there 
were frequent picnics nearby. 

In 1846 the inn passed into the 
hands of Charles H. Mann. 

It was owned by A. F. Scheetz at 
one time and used as a mercantile 
establishment by his sons. It is now 
one of the better dining places and is 
known as Conti’s Cross Keys Inn. A 


MANSION HOUSE 

The Mansion House in Doylestown 
was one of the taverns that once 
stood on three of the four corners 
where Main and State streets cross. 
The Ship on the site of the present 
Lenape Building, was the first to be 
erected, and the Fox Chase was a 
forerunner of the Fountain House. 
The last of this trio to be built, the 
Mansion House, now occupied by the 
Gardy Book & Stationary Store, prob- 
ably started out as a private residence 
about 1805. It was enlarged and li- 
censed as a tavern when Doylestown 
became the county seat in 1813. Since 
its tavern days it has served as a tin 
shop and stove store, a bakery and 
ice-cream parlor, a department store 
and a grocery. Prior to the Civil War, 
when it was still a tavern, one land- 
lord played two roles, getting up from 
his tailor's bench and going behind 
the bar to pour out a customer’s fav- 
orite libation, 


There is nothing finer that you can 
give at so little cost to some loved one 
or some one you barely know than a 
year’s subscription to Bucks County Life, 
(only $3.00 for twelve issues). 
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DRAFTING AND 
ENGINEERING SUPPLIES 


HALLMARK CARDS PARTY GOODS 


OFFICE SUPPLIES salon 
OLLARD STATIONERY 
now located 
963 STREET ROAD 
SOUTHAMPTON 18 w. mechanic street, new hope, pa. 


ELmwood 7-1232 vo 2-5331 


WITCHWOOD FARM 
COUNTRY KITCHEN 


DEINE 


Lambertville House has been catering 
to discriminating guests since 1812, 
serving delicious food. Stop in and see 
our charming new “Buttery”. Ample 
parking space. Rooms for overnight 
guests, 


Where Route 202 meets Route 309 


Open daily 9:30 A.M, to midnight 3 
Duncan Hines 


BREAKFAST—LUNCH—DINNER Cue 
SANDWICHES Gourmet 
Approved 


FARM-MADE ICE CREAM 


For a delicious salad ask your grocer for 


Low-Calorie Kambertuille f ug 


COUNTRY KITCHEN DRESSING 


Bridge St. Lambertville, N. J. Phone 2-0202 | 


EVERYTHING IS TEDDIBLY FRENCH 
AT CHEZ ODETTE 


Why “jet” to France. Just drive to NEW HOPE and CHEZ ODETTE’S, THE 
COMPLETELY FRENCH RESTAURANT with your own French Aubergiste. 


COCKTAILS ODETTE MYRTIL 
LUNCHEON — DINNER 


Open Every Day - Except Sunday 
Buffet Luncheon CURT WEILER 


Daily $1.75 at the Piano 


SOCIAL OBLIGATIONS 


are so easy to repay at our buffet! 


DINNER BUFFET Wednesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays 
LUNCHEON BUFFET Wednesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays 


Have a table reserved on the Balcony or by the 
Waterfall for a party . .. or for the family. 


The Homestead Restaurant 


of Lavender Hall 
Route 532 above Newtown, Bucks County, Pa. WOrth 8-3888 


The tree that grows Air-Conditioned Cocktails Open every day 
thru our roof. 
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DOLL DANCE 

The Lenni Lenape Indians, who 
roamed the land along the river 
known to us as the Delaware long be- 
fore the arrival of the first white men, 
left many legends behind them when 
they were forced to seek other hunt- 
ing grounds. One of these tells of 
the time when several little Indian 
girls were making dolls of cornhusks 
and gourds and one doll suddenly 
came alive. Frightened, the girls 
threw that doll away and hurried home 
to their mothers. The owner of the 
doll became ill and none of the reme- 
dies applied helped her. Then one 
night the doll appeared to her in a 
dream and told her what to do. She 
followed the directions and became 
well again. This story became a part 
of the Doll Dance, which is still en- 
acted at tribal celebrations by de- 
scendants of the Lenni Lenape living 
in the Southwest. 


HORSE BOOK 

The first tavern in Quakertown 
was built in 1750, a half-century be- 
fore a post office was established and 
a little more than a hundred years 
before the town became a borough. 
Located at what is now the intersec- 
tion of Broad and Main Streets, it 
later became the Red Lion Inn, a still 
popular hostelry. In the days when the 
horse rather than the dog was “man’s 
best friend,” the Red Lion kept a 
separate register for the steeds ridden 
or driven by guests. The names of the 
horses were written in this book be- 
fore they were given bed and board 
in the stable. It is not claimed that 
the horses had to sign the register 
with a hoof-print. 

ODD LAYOUT 

In 1829, an observer took occasion 
to set down his opinions of Doyles- 
town’s appearance. He signed him- 
self “Cid Hamet Benengeli,” a fancy 
nom-de-plume even for those days. 
One gathers that he was an admirer 
of towns laid out with a square and 
compass, for he wrote mockingly of 
a Main Street that curves like a 
scythe blade, of winding streets and 
acute angles, and of the interming- 
ling of fronts, rears and gable-ends 
which line the sidewalks as fancy 
dictates. “There should be something 
odd about a country town,” he con- 
cluded with a left-handed flourish, 
“something to take the eye and elicit 
a passing remark from the traveller. 


Doylestown is quite odd.” 


Any Woven Material — Clothing 
Rugs — Upholstery — Drapes, etc. 
Call Fillmore 8-2330 
THE HERSCHLERS 


Doylestown, Pa. 
Damages Examined 
Estimates Given 
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Gracious Dining 
in 
Colonial: 


Atmosphere 


Banquet Facilities 
for 10 to 200 


persons. 


Closed Mondays. 


Washington Crossing Inn 


Washington Crossing, Pennsylvania Phone HYatt 3-6677 


Our own Toll Gate Ice 
Cream Luncheons - Dinners 
- Snacks - Intersection of 
Rt. 413 & 532, Newtown, Pa. 


WOrth 8-3771 


OPEN 11 A.M. MONDAY — SATURDAY 
SUNDAY NOON 


DAIRY BAR 


The Doylestown Inn 


pen daily for breakfast, lunch, dinner and late snacks 


Banquet Facilities Available 


Have you visited Doylestown Inn lately? 
Things have changed you know! You'll 
find it a delightful experience! Whether 
it’s for an early breakfast in the Country 
Kitchen, a pleasant business or shopping 
luncheon, family dinner in the main din- 
ing room, (the children are welcome, 
too), or a cocktail or nightcap in the 
Jug-In-The-Wall downstairs, the Inn is 
one of the County’s oldest favorites. Our 
guest rooms are spacious and comfort- 
able too, and all with private bath. 


Iean IL NAYANI sit 


18 West State Street, Doylestown, Pa. 


4 ky Bat 


FI 8-2474 


Ne 


RINGING ROCKS INN 


ON THE HILL - UPPER BLACK EDDY 
Offers You New Dining & Cocktail Pleasure 
In One of Bucks Most Delightful Settings! 
Open Daily from 11:30 A.M. — Closed Sundays 
For Reservations Call YUkon 2-8782 


THE ATHERTONS of BUCKS 


he Robert Athertons’ dinner par- 

ties have a special ésprit de corps: 
the guests do the cooking. They started 
because Mr. Atherton is a hunter and 
a good shot. The family freezer was 
bursting with wild ducks, goose, pheas- 
ant and deer. And even after giving 
much away, the family still had a sur- 
feit of game. 

In an attempt to solve this dilemma 
of overproduction and under-consump- 
tion, the Athertons decided that week- 
end guests to their Rushland farm 
include at least one good cook. No 
reflection, of course, on Mr. A., a 
skillful chef himself. One of his spec- 
ialties is squab stuffed with oysters. 

The farm kitchen is well-equipped, 
and guests use the stove, grills, fire- 
places and “mill around the kitchen 
like crazy.” Sometimes there is the 
problem of insufficient casseroles. 

“Production” usually starts at noon 
one day. One party, carried on in the 
best epicurean tradition — Roman 
style, the guests ate on and on; and 
they were still eating at 2 a.m. the 
following day. 

Mrs. Atherton’s cooking preferenc- 
es lean toward everyday food: she’s 
not a lover of wild game. Nor is 17 
year old daughter, Jane. But 14 year 
old Annie is wild about animals, cook- 
ed or “on the hoof.” She can clean 
the game without batting an eye while 
Jane stares, horrified at the whole pro- 
cedure. 

The Athertons move to their town 
house in Doylestown, Pa., has in no 
way cut down on weekend invitations. 
Mr. Atherton, editor of Cosmopolitan 
magazine, numbers among his friends 
many writers and artists whose talents 
extend to wielding a skillet and com- 
bining the subtlest bouquet garni. 

For example, Nelson Gruppon and 
his wife, “Willy,” can turn out a tasty 
rabbit or squirrel, Italian style, while 
Max and Alice Coplan (broil scamp- 
ies.) Several days before Suren and 
Arpi Ermoyan arrive to grill venison, 
the Athertons have received the mes- 
sage to marinate the steaks in red wine. 
Ted Kesting charcoal grills clams to 
be served with Hors d'oeuvres of broil- 
ed deer liver and scampies. Maxine 
and Bill Patman are wild duck spe- 
cialists. 

Once you taste Richard Gehman’s 
turkey, according to the Athertons, 
you'll never eat it any other way. But 
the Gehmans are in accord that the 
dishes involved and the steps taken to 
prepare this fowl approach the astro- 
nomical, Although original credit for 
this recipe should go to Morton 
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By Anne Pollock 


Thompson, Mr. Gehman accepts re- 
sponsibility for a few nuances and 
variations. Preparation of the bird — 
time consuming but rewarding — 
starts, of course, with the fowl, weigh- 
ing no less than 16, no more than 22, 
pounds. Recipe follows, please sit be- 
fore reading. 

Rub bird, inside and outside, with 
salt and pepper. As the turkey reclines 
on her haunches (hen recommended), 
cook gizzard, liver, heart (chopped), 
in a pan along with a clove of garlic, 
bay leaf, 14 teaspoon coriander, 1⁄2 
teaspoon of salt. Add 5 cups of water. 
This makes liquid for basting. 

Fill bowl Number 1! with a. diced 
apple, orange, large can of crushed 
pineapple, grated lemon rind, two cans 
of drained water chestnuts and three 
tbsp. chopped preserved ginger. 

Bowl No. 2 receives two tbsp. dry 
mustard, two tbsp. caraway seed, three 
tsp. celery seed, two tbsp. poppy seed, 
two and a half tsp. oregano, a crushed 
bay leaf, 1 tbsp. biack pepper, 1⁄4 tsp. 
mace, 4 tbsp.. chopped parsley, five 
crushed cloves of garlic, 6 large chop- 
ped celery stalks, 4 large chopped on- 
ions, 4 headless chopped cloves, 14 
tsp. each of tumeric, marjoram, savory, 
basil and chili powder, 3⁄4 each of sage 
and thyme, five dashes of Tabasco, a 
tbsp. salt and a tsp. monosodium glu- 
tamate. 


For Bowl No. 3, empty three pack- 
ages of bread crumbs, 3⁄4 lb. of ground 
veal, 14 lb. ground pork or sausage, 1⁄4 
lb. butter and the rendered fat from 
the bird. 

Toss contents of Bowls No. 1, No. 
2, and No. 3 into Bowl No. 4. Stuff 
bird with this mixture. 

Use pristine Bowl No. 5 (or meas- 
uring cup) for the paste of four egg 
yolks, 1 tsp. dry mustard, crushed 
garlic clove, tsp. orange juice, tsp. 
lemon juice, 2 pinches cayenne pepper 
and enough flour to stiffen. 

Tillie turkey now languishes in a 
pre-heated 500 degree oven, and 
you've had it. But your bird has not. 
When she’s brown, paint her with the 
paste, lower oven temperature to 325, 
and try to relax until the paste sets — 
not too long. When the paste sets, 
jump up and paint again and again 
and again until all the paste is gone. 

Remember that broth you cooked 
hours ago? You and your guests will 
have to take turns basting every fifteen 
minutes for the next five to six hours, 
but not until you’ve added a cup of 
cider to the stock. 

Don’t panic. Continue cooking as 
you baste and watch Tillie metamor- 
phose into a black and crusty mess. 
Even though her demeanor, posture 
and appearance suggest her fate to be 
the garbage pail, don’t give up. Crack 
the crust, break it off and PRESTO! 
Tillie emerges svelte, brown and moist 
— ready for the gullet via the platter. 


COME AND GET IT!!! A 


Guests do the cooking at Robert Atherton’s Farm, (I to r) Mrs. Robert 
Atherton, Mrs. Paul Nonast, Al Parker the illustrator tosses the salad. 
Mrs. Parker watches. Robert Atherton seems pleased. 

Earl F. Fisher, Photo 
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MODERN CRAFTSMEN 
of BUCKS COUNTY 


I f you were among the several 
hundred visitors who wandered 
through the New Hope Historical So- 
ciety’s Parry Barn during the first two 
weeks of last December, you were un- 
doubtedly impressed with the quality 
and quantity of handcrafted products 
offered for sale by the Bucks County 
Chapter, Pennsylvania Guild of Crafts- 
men. Properly festooned with holiday 
greenery, the 18th century barn lent 
the proper atmosphere for products 
reminiscent of the days when machine 
produced goods were beyond even the 
wildest daydreams. 

The word “guild” is in itself inter- 
esting for it has taken on connotations 
in the twentieth century which would 
never have been implied in medieval 
Europe. The closest organization which 
we have today is the highly specialized 
trade union, and anyone who has re- 
cently remodeled a house is well aware 
that carpenters do not lay tile floors 
nor do electricians attempt to plaster 
small holes left near an electrical out- 
let. But even the highly specialized 
trade union of today does not attempt 
to control the lives of its members as 
did the guilds, in the sixteenth century. 
Today's trade union member does not 
have to receive permission of his su- 
periors to get married as did his coun- 
terpart in the Middle Ages. Neither is 
he hauled before the entire union and 
fined as was Andrew Bowyar, a mem- 
ber of the Pewterer’s Guild of London 
in 1590. In that year, Bowyar who had 
already ‘‘byne admonished for settinge 
a worke a woman to grave uppon his 
pewter contrary to the ordinaunce of 
the (Guild) house and hath payed his 
fine for it, at this court he is charged 
againe for the like offence and now he 
is adjuged to paye V.s. (five shill- 
ings) for a fine...” 

It is pretty difficult to imagine Bill 
Drury, the enthusiastic and energetic 
president of the Bucks County Chapter 
of Craftsmen, handing down such a 
decision. Particularly since Bill’s at- 
tractive wife Olga is not only a crafts- 
man in her own right but also serves 
as secretary of the Chapter. What then 
is the function of a modern craft guild 
and how does it compare to its Renais- 
sance predecessors?” 

About. 1950 a small group inter- 
ested in furthering the production of 
handcrafted objects in Bucks County 
formed a rather loose-knit organization 
for the purpose of operating a craft 
shop near Doylestown. In the group 
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By Jack Potter 


were Forrest Crooks, Larry Miller and 
Palmer Sharpless, all of whom were 
producing craftsmen who wished to 
stimulate would-be draftsmen toward 
perfecting their work and to provide 
an outlet for their own well executed 
materials, 

Although the project of a retail 
store was never really successful, the 
founding group did whet the appetites 
of budding local craftsmen and gath- 
ered sufficient enthusiasm to warrant 


Stained Glass Mosaic by William L. 
Drury, Lahaska, Pa. for window hanging. 
Design in blues and greens. 


POTTERY 
By Larry B. Miller of Lahaska, Pa. 


the formation of a county-wide guild 
chapter. In 1952, this group was ac- 
cepted into the state Guild of Crafts- 
men and today the Bucks County 
Chapter is the second largest group in 
the entire state outranked only by Pitts- 
burgh and Allegheny County. Twenty- 
six different crafts are now represented 
by the Chapter’s 110 members. 

One of the most important functions 
of the medieval craft guild was the 
regulation of standards for products. 
The hallmark was the stamp of ap- 
proval adopted in the early days of the 
English Guild of Goldsmiths. Each 
smith was required to take his finished 
products to the guild hall where it 
would be inspected by a committee of 
master craftsmen and, if the piece 
measured up to the guild’s standards, 
it was stamped with the mark of the 
guild hall. 

This tradition is still carried on in 
today’s craft guilds. In Pennsylvania, 
the state guild has established a rigid 
set of standards to which each local 
chapter must adhere. The local stand- 
ards committee, composed of Fred 
Armstrong, Bill Drury and Mrs. Carl- 
ton Gordon, must not only jury the 
many products of the chapter's crafts- 
men to determine whether or not these 
articles may be included in craft’shows 
ot exhibited at the various craft fairs 
but also encourage members to main- 
tain a high standard of work. There 
can be little doubt that this committee 
functions properly when, for example, 
the Bucks County Chapter was among 
the best represented groups at the State 
Craft Fair held in Stroudsburg last 
June. Neither can one doubt the quali- 
ty of workmanship coming from the 
county group when the Carlton Gor- 
dons, Bill Drury or Nancy McFeely 
and Ken Basoa hing home either jury 
awards or honorable mention from the 
same Stroudsburg exhibition. 

Education and entertainment were 
not lacking in the medieval craft 
guilds. In London the various guilds 
attended, with great pomp and cere- 
mony, the Lord Mayor on the four 
feast days of the year, parading with 
dignity to St. Paul’s for services and 
then to their respective guild halls for 
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sumptuous feasts. Weddings and fun- 
erals provided similar opportunities 
for great dinners and good fellowship. 

Education provided, in onë sense, 
the real basis for the entire guild sys- 
tem. Boys were apprenticed to a mas- 
ter craftsman in order that they might 
learn the trade. In addition, it was the 
duty of the master to teach the appren- 
tice as much reading, writing and arith- 
metic as was deemed essential to his 
career as a businessman. 

While it is doubtful that the various 
borough mayors would wish Bucks 
County’s craftsmen to escort them to 
church or that any of the chapter 
would undertake the complete educa- 
tion of an apprentice, neither of the 
elements of education and entertain- 
ment are absent from the chapter's 
meetings. At each session of the chap- 
ter, programs are presented to acquaint 
the entire group with the skills of their 
fellow enthusiasts. At a meeting held 
at George School early last summer, 
for instance, Palmer Sharpless, one of 
the founders of the organization and 
the chapter’s retiring president, pre- 
sented a fascinating demonstration of 
the block printing of fabrics. At the 
same meeting, Bill Drury explained in 
detail how he produces glass mosaics. 
Criticisms are also offered from fellow 
specialists which are constructive for 
both the skilled and the beginner. 
Craft trends are also noted and in- 
formation regarding pricing and sales 
outlets. provide needed aid for the 
novice. 

But what about the craftsmen 
themselves? They obviously cannot be 
compared to their medieval counter- 
parts. For the most part, the chapter 
members pursue their crafts in their 
spare time. Only by stretching several 
points could it be said that any of the 
members derive most or all of their 
income from their draft. Exceptions 
might be made for such members as 
Palmer Sharpless and Fred Armstrong. 
Fred, before his retirement to Tinicum 
Township, served as chairman of the 


LEADED STAIN GLASS 
By William L. Drury 
A window hanger in red, yellows and 
blue glass. 
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industrial arts department at Trenton 
State Teachers College while Palmer 
heads a similar department at George 
School. 

A more typical cross section of the 
membership can be found in the Chap- 
ter’s new officers. President Bill Drury 
is in the insurance business while his 
wife Olga, Chapter secretary, works as 
a legal secretary in New Hope. Vice- 
president Bent Andresen, who with 
his talented wife Taddy has served the 
group with much devotion, is a plant 
manager for the Tarus Corporation in 
New Jersey. Another Tarus employee 
is Chapter treasurer Otto Willner 
whose craft specialty is woodworking. 

This is not to suggest that these 
craftsmen are not professionals in the 
best sense of the word. Because they 
derive their livelihood from outside 
sources, this fact neither detracts from 
their skill nor reduces them to the cate- 
gory of a hobbyist — and it is here 
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that an important distinction should 
be made. A hobbyist is an individual 
who likes to devote bits and scraps of 
spare time pursuing such outside inter- 
ests as crafts. A craftsman, on the 
other hand, has progressed far beyond 
the hobby stage and has devoted him- 
self to the design and production, us- 
ing the necessary raw ingredients, of 
an article which measures up to the 
highest standards of his craft. 
Talking over plans and dreams that 
the chapter holds for the future follow- 
ing a recent meeting at the Trinity 
Parish House in Solebury, this writer 
asked Emil Peters what he felt was 
the biggest problem facing today’s 
craftsmen. “It takes money,” replied 
Emil, “to pursue a craft and all too 
frequently the buying public is unwill- 
ing to pay a slightly higher price for a 
handcrafted product when they can 
purchase a mass-produced facsimile for 
less money. The public is too prone 


WOODCARVING — by Taddy Andresen of New Hope. Walnut 
panel, depicting man’s climb out of the Middle Ages. 
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eaving by Friedl Allen, Danboro, Pa. 
Pillow keyed in reds, black, rust and 
greens. 


to forget that it costs the craftsmen 
hard-earned money for raw materials 
not to mention time and labor spent in 
producing the finished article.” 

At this point, Bill Drury broke in 
to supplement what Emil had just 
said, "Imports also present a problem,” 
commented Bill, “for handcrafted Eur- 
opean products can be made at a frac- 
tion of the cost that we face here in 
America.” American automobile man- 
ufacturers should take heart at com- 
ments such as this, for it would appear 
that they are not the only ones suffer- 
ing from the influx of European made 
goods. 

Looking to the future, the Bucks 
County Chapter has many dreams 
which, when combined with their 
great enthusiasm and energy, will un- 
doubtedly reach fruition. From the 
commission received on sales during 
the two annual shows at the Parry 
Barn the Chapter’s treasury is slowly 
being built up. With this money they 
may some day build a craft hall of 
their own which will serve not only 
as a year-round outlet for their prod- 
ucts and as a permanent meeting place, 
but also as a craft center where master 
craftsmen may train apprentices. This 
writer, at least, sincerely hopes that 
such dreams will soon become a reali- 
ty, for with expanding leisure time 
facing both working and retired Am- 
ericans, what better form of relaxa- 
tion could be found than in pursuing 
a craft. Not only can one find relaxa- 
tion but he can also find an outlet for 
individual creativity in an age when 
such an expression is all too frequently 
stifled by a machine. A 


HLF at work 


Your Personal 
SEWING AND ALTERATIONS 


BETTY 


Done By 
MAC DOWELL 


At your home or mine 
Call VA 2-9124 


DUBLIN LOCKER & 
PROCESSING SERVICE 


Dried Beef 


Bacon 


Home Cured Ham 
Fresh Opened Oysters & Clams 
Lockers 


Home Unit 
Rt. 313 


CH 9-3553 


Processing a Specialty 
Dublin, Pa. 


DOYLESTOWN DELICATESSEN 


“Best Sandwiches In Town” 


Featuring A Complete 
Line of German-Jewish 


Delicacies 


CATERING 


22 N. Main St. 


Doylestown, Pa. 


FI 8-8208 


Wall Hanging by Taddy Andresen of New Hope, Pa. — 


Painted and stitched on burlap. 
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ERNEST 
HAIRDRESSING 


Custom 
Permanent 
Waving 
Hair Coloring 
Individual Styl- 
ing. Also Spec- 
ializing in Self- 
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Knowles Ave. & Bustleton Pike 
Churchville, Pa. 


Phone: ELmwood 7-6315 


MEMORY LANE 
Card & Gift Shop 


The largest collec- 
tion of milk glass in. 
Bucks County. 
Rainbow Art Glass 
Blue Gate Candles 
Early American 
Wood Decor 


Bustleton & 2nd St. Pikes 
Richboro, Pa. EL 7-8409 


Store hours Week Days 10 AM to 6 PM 
Thurs. & Fri. Eve. 7 to 9 PM. 
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Pottery — Glass — Linens 
for Country Living 


NEW HOPE CRAFT SHOP 


New Hope, Pa. Daily 9-6 


BUSTLETON PIKE 
AT STREET ROAD 
FEASTERVILLE, PA. 


Phone: EL 7-5210 


FEASTERVILLE 


PHARMACY 


@ ELASTIC STOCKINGS 

@ SURGICAL SUPPLIES 

© WHEEL CHAIRS © CRUTCHES 
© CANES © DIABETIC NEEDS 
© HEARING AID SUPPLIES 

@ BABY NEEDS 

© GIFT ITEMS 

© ARPEGE & CHANEL COSMETICS 
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New Industries 


Come To Warrington 


O ver people who have moved from 
the city to the country has hung 
an ever-blackening cloud — the 
thought of factories invading their 
hard-won privacy, whether it was an 
acre or ten. Trust in zoning ordnances 
wavers. To them a factory is a gloomy 
structure belching smoke and spueing 
obnoxious gases. Their homes which 
represent a sound investment can be- 
come a “hard sell” on real estate list- 
ings. The rumor that a company is 
investigating a possible site starts a 
panic, telephones ring, petitions cir- 
culate. A big boogy-man is coming — 
UNITE AGAINST HIM! Without 
forward-looking planning, a factory 
is a menace. 

Little did our modern-day pioneers 
with wells that can go dry and septic 
tanks over-flow visualize the changes 
which have come about in Bucks Coun- 
ty during the past few years. The 
steady march of developers armed with 
bull-dozers over the hills and fields ate 
up the view from the picture window. 
Rows of houses filled up with new- 
comers and with the newcomers came 
the children and with the children 
came the need for new and larger 
schools, better roads and police protec- 
tion. Taxes on the homeowners sky- 
rocketed, As an example in Warring- 
ton Township taxes rose from 10 mills 
to 50 mills in a ten-year period. The 
man with three children and a tax bill 
of $400 is only paying for the educa- 
tion of one child — someone is footing 
the bill for the other two! If that 
mythical “someone” is not pin-pointed, 
the ordinary taxpayer will scream loud- 
er than he does now! 

Today people are having second 
thoughts about factories coming into 
their townships. This change in think- 
ing has been no miracle. It has been 
hard, pavement-pounding work and it 
has come about through the quiet and 
effective efforts of an organization 
called the BUCKS COUNTY INDUS- 
TRIAL DEVELOPMENT CORPO- 
RATION. Gordon Exley, 2nd, Execu- 
tive Director, a man with his feet firm- 
ly planted on the ground and with a 
head full of workable ideals, has given 
more than 250 talks at luncheons, din- 
ners and evening meetings from one 
end of the county to the other. They 
have faced audiences with cold, stoney 
faces. They have stood on platforms, 
on chairs, and even on the running 
boards of fire engines, and they have 
learned first-hand that Bucks Coun- 
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tians can be very vocal when some of 
their cherished lares and penates are 
being disturbed. People began to listen 
and to understand that industry had a 
human side, too. 

Bucks County is particularly vulner- 
able with its location on the Dela- 
ware, its softly contoured hills and 
open farm areas comparatively close to 
large cities bursting at the seams with 
ever-increasing populations. Studies 
made in recent years state conclusively 
that the Eastern Seaboard from Maine 
through Maryland will eventually be 
one interlocking community with head- 
aches and heartbreaks galore. 

Mr. Exley constantly points out that 
unless we plan now while the county 
is still more or less amenable to plan- 
ning, all that the Bucks Countians 
cherish will slip away never to be re- 
covered. A higgledy-piggledy commun- 
ity is the last thing people want. They 
want their homes protected, as well as 
their investments, their historical mon- 
uments preserved, their trees and fields 
unmolested, their picturesque second- 
ary roads left for local traffic. Women 
did not come to Bucks County to have 
their washings sooted up with factory 
smoke, their children unsafe on crowd- 
ed roads, or to look at stars through a 


haze of smoke. Individually people 
can do very little except rant and rave, 
working together they can have at 
least some of their cake with an over- 
all plan. 


Factories are having their expan- 
sion problems. They have no place to 
go and grow except to move outside 
the city limits. The Bucks County In- 
dustrial Corporation is now being rec- 
ognized as a bulwark of defense, not 
against the industries themselves, but 
against indiscriminate land use! Too 
often people wake up in the morning 
and discover that the lovely farm.across 
the road will never again have cows 
streaming out to pasture. 


The Corporation which has been in 
existence for less than four years start- 
ed as a committee of ten men with 
their eyes fixed firmly on the future. 
These men recognized that if Bucks 
County had doubled in population in 
the last ten years, it could reach 
800,000 by 1980 and would be in for 
a peck of trouble unless some strong- 
minded men led the way to avoid it. 
We will not detail the intricacies of 
developing a committee into corpora- 
tion — non-profit at that, except to 
state that it came about through com- 
plete cooperation on the part of many 
men, business, professional and retired 
who voluntarily gave their time, their 
knowledge, their legal and political 
know-how. We will not be so naive as 
to believe, that this tremendous job 
was all completely altruistic but the 
type of men who took hold of the 


Joseph D. Ceader, President of the Bucks County Industrial Development 
Corporation, Gordon R. Exley, 2nd, Executive Director, and Herbert 
Barness, former president, taking justifiable pride in the success of their 
venture. 
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problem knew very well that if their 
chosen home-land became a mess, they 
too would suffer. 


Working side-by-side with all the 
Bucks County organizations which are 
deeply conscious of the necessity of 
keeping Bucks County a place where 
people will want to live and at the 
same time maintaining an economic 
structure which will equalize the tax 
burden, the Industrial Corporation has 
worked out a plan which has been ap- 
proved by the majority of townships 
and boroughs. Industrial parks with at- 
tractive buildings, landscaping, off-the- 
street parking, recreational facilities 
for employees, and for the special 
touch, fountains and reflecting pools 
are to be scattered throughout the 
county, making effective use of land 
which would be unattractive to resi- 
dential development. The new War- 
rington Industrial Park located on Eas- 
ton Road and County Line Roads is an 
example of what can be done when a 
real effort is made. Nine companies 
have signed up, their building plans 
have been carefully scrutinized and 
approved, and more companies are 
negotiating. 

The offices of the Bucks County In- 
dustrial Corporation are located on the 
second floor at 62 East Court Street in 
Doylestown. They are spacious, light 
and airy, neither ultra-modern nor 
ultra conservative. They breath energy, 
efficiency, and workmanship. Ainy pros- 
pective industry is sure to be impress- 
ed with the feeling of confidence es- 
pecially when looking across the street 
at the new county buildings. 

A company, especially with several 
hundred thousand dollars to invest 
takes a long, hard look at any location. 
Other localities panting for tax dollars 
hang on its coattails and paint glowing 
pictures of what can be offered. The 
basic requirements such as land avail- 
ability, transportation, etc., are usually 
duplicated in any area. It is up to the 
Industrial Corporation to prove that 
Bucks County has that extra something 
— whether it is schools, attractive 
residential sites, churches, cultural in- 
terests, commercial services, or just 
plain old-fashioned courtesy which 
makes for gracious living. Today the 
manufacturer must not only think of 
making his building layout and its sur- 
roundings an incentive for getting and 
keeping employees, he must also take 
into consideration whether they will 
be contented with their home surround- 
ings. 

What has this corporation actually 
done in its short span of operation be- 
sides make speeches? For one thing it 
has pulled together various groups of 
people all of whom have been working 
to keep Bucks County a county of 
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which we can be proud. Through well- 
thought-out advertisements in such 
magazines as the Wall Street Journal 
and Fortune, it has put Bucks County 
on the Industrial Map, as a place an 
industrialist should look over before 
he starts or expands a business. It has 
gathered together a mass of printed 
statistics, information, and maps (cop- 
ies are available to interested individ- 
uals) which is staggering in detail. 
Ask any question about the county and 
the facts are there — population 
growth by boroughs and townships, 
lists of plants now operating, employ- 
ment figures. We could go on and on. 


Since 1958, the corporation has par- 
ticipated in 47 industrial develop- 
ment projects, 35 new firms with ex- 
pansion for twelve more and even as 
this article is published, new projects 
are being completed. This has created 
7240 new jobs (Bucks Countians have 
first on jobs for which they are quali- 
fied), added annual payrolls of 
$24,000,000, added annual retail sales 
of $34,980,000, and added bank de- 
posits of $26,122,000. The taxes from 
these industries would maintain forty- 
eight 33-room schools. Do you see 
now why the word “factory” is begin- 
ning to seem mighty sweet? A 


Good Antiques are a smart investment! 


Start the new year with a visit to Frank 
Udinski at the Bucks County Cabinet 
Shop Iron Hill Rd., New Britain, Pa. 
and see the tempting collection of fine 
buys for the collector. 
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Over 100 pieces hand-made at this delight- 

Ful Country Shop, shown with coordinated 

upholstered furniture, lamps and accessories, 
* 


Also always a selection of fine GIFTS 
appropriate to the season. Drive over today! 


The Zennox Shop 


Route U.S. 202, Mt. Airy 
smiles northeast of Cambertville, N.I. 
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A. C. FRATTONE 
51 S. YORK ROAD 
HATBORO, PA. 
Phone: OSborne 5-8556 
JEWELERS © DIAMONDS 


We Design Custom-Made Jewelry 


For Photographic Quality 
In Advertising 


Frohlich Studio 


Route 202 & Mechanicsville Rd. 
Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone FI 8-9806 


$3.00 a 


Year 


Middletown Friends Meeting 


M iddletown Meeting at Langhorne, 
the second oldest in Bucks County 
(Falls having been started a few 
months before), will reach its two 
hundred and seventy-ninth anniver- 
sary in 1962, for it was founded in 
1688 when Quakerism itself was a 
scant thirty years old. 

As Penn’s followers came in ever 
increasing numbers to settle in his 
Province of Pennsylvania, the first 
Meetings in Philadelphia soon proved 
inconvenient for those Friends who 
had moved out from the city to the 
fertile farmland of Bucks County. The 
need for additional Meetings to sat- 
isfy this dispersion was noted in the 
minutes of the Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting for 1664 as follows: 


“Whereas heretofore, from the first 
settlement of the County, there was 
only one Monthly Meeting within said 
County; at the Yearly Meeting held in 
Philadelphia Seventh Month 1683 it 
was then agreed that the said Month- 
ly Meeting for the ease and benefit of 
Friends, should be divided into two 
parts; the one to be held about Ne- 
shaminy and the other near the river 
Delaware, and that the Meetings shall 
meet together every Quarter, which 
was accordingly observed.” 


The first of these two groups, which 
called itself the Neshaminy Meeting 
after the river it adjoined, had begun 
its meetings in the home of Nicholas 
Waln, a Philadelphia merchant, on 
the Brownsville Road in 1683. It kept 
this name until 1692 when, the town- 
ship of Middletown having been laid 
out, it became Middletown Monthly 
Meeting. By that date it had a proper 
meeting house erected on land given 
by the same Nicholas Waln. 


Starting with a shell built by Thom- 
as Stackhouse and costing less than a 
hundred dollars, the meeting house 
was soon improved by the addition 
of benches, a table, window panes 
and shutters. A burying ground and 
stables were added in 1690. 


Unfortunately, no drawing of the 
original meeting house has survived, 
but the following minute of 1699 sug- 
gests that it conformed to a traditional 
pattern: 


“The Meeting does order that pub- 
lic Friends do sit in the gallery and 
that the elder Friends sit with them, or 
before the gallery, and that women 
Friends take one side of the House 
and the men the other, and all sit with 
their faces toward the gallery; and 
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that the Meeting be kept below, and a 
fire made above for such as are weak 
through sickness or otherwise to warm 
at, and come down again modestly and 
keep the Meeting soberly, without go- 
ing in or out any more than necessity 
requires.” (It must not be forgotten 
that in those days meetings customari- 
ly lasted many hours.) 


The tradition of having men and 
women sit apart from each other and 
even hold separate meetings was al- 
ready a firmly established practice in 
Quakerism, and was to persist in Mid- 
dletown Meeting until 1893. William 
Penn’s comments on this tradition 
sound quaint indeed to modern ears. 
“Women meet apart,” explained Penn, 
“for a very good reason; the Church 
increaseth, which increaseth the busi- 
ness of the Church, and women whose 
bashfulness will not permit them to 
say or do much as to Church affairs, 
before the men, when by themselves 
may exercise their gift of wisdom and 
understanding in a discreet care of 
their own sex at least, which makes up 
not the least part of the business of 
the Church.” 


By 1718 the area served by Middle- 
town Meeting had so increased its 
Friendly population that the necessity 
for a larger meeting house was strong- 
ly felt and a subscription for funds to 
build one was begun. The new meet- 
ing house, completed in 1721, was 
forty feet long and thirty wide. 

Still the local population grew, and 
forty years later it was necessary to 


Middletown Friends Meeting at Langhorne, Pa. 


put an addition on the meeting house 
in order to accommodate Quarterly 
Meeting. The burying ground had 
been provided with a stone wall prior 
to this, and additional stables were 
built soon after, but as the eighteenth 
century drew to a close even the en- 
larged quarters were proving inade- 
quate and a third meeting house, which 
was to be the final one and the one 
still in use, became a necessity. 


This last structure, a commodious 
seventy-two feet in length and thirty- 
six in width, was ready for use by 
1793. It cost 750 pounds, but surely 
the thriftiest of its members must have 
felt they had gotten their money's 
worth in use alone, for the practice of 
holding a Midweek Meeting as well 
as one on First Days continued in Mid- 
dletown until 1915. In between these 
meetings the meeting house was used 
as a school until 1867 when a separate 
schoolhouse was erected on Meeting 
grounds. Improved as diligently as the 
meeting house over the years, the 
school continued to function until 
1929. 


As Bucks County grew, so did the 
need for more Meetings. Bristol, Buck- 
ingham, Newtown and Wrightstown 
are examples of Meetings which began 
as Preparative Meetings under Mid- 
dletown’s paternally conscientious 
care. 


One of the chief characteristics of 
Middletown Meeting from its earliest 
years was a meticulousness that applied 
both to the keeping of records and to 
its attempts to help every member live 
up to the highest and most difficult of 
Friends’ testimonies. Thus the well- 
kept minutes of the Meeting give am- 
ple evidence of long sessions spent 
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trying to win over by loving counsel 
those who strayed from the paths of 
Friendly virtue. The patience of the 
Meeting was monumental, and it was 
only after the delinquent had been giv- 
en every opportunity to see and cor- 
rect the error of his ways that the 
Meeting drew up a Paper of Testi- 
mony, the practical result of which 
was disownment. Even then, all hope 
was not abandoned, for the disown- 
ment was intended to apply only “until 
the said member, by true repentence 
doth return, which we do heartily de- 
sire he may do for the good of his 
own soul.” Any member so “read out” 
of Meeting who felt he had been dealt 
with unjustly was free to appeal his 
cause to the Quarterly and Yearly 
Meetings. 


In disputes between Friends, the 
Meeting acted to prevent their differ- 
ences from coming before the courts 
and in general attempted to manage 
both the temporal and the spiritual 
affairs of its members with wisdom, 
justice and loving kindness. Particular 
attention was given to the care of or- 
phaned children and to anyone in 
financial distress. As long as any un- 
fortunate was under the charge of the 
Meeting it was unlikely that he would 
ever become a public charge. 


Working with Friends who commit- 
ted such relatively minor offenses as 
marrying out of Meeting or engaging 
in the sale and/or consumption of 
spiritous liquors was an easy matter 
compared to the problems of support- 
ing the testimony against slavery or 
that against war. 


It must be remembered that in a 
society where slave-holding was not 
unusual or illegal, the farmer or busi- 
ness man who paid his help wages 
was not in a very strong position to 
meet the economic competition of those 
who didn’t. Thus the fact that Middle- 
town Meeting was able to send a 
minute to the Quarterly Meeting in 
1780, over eighty years before the 
Emancipation Proclamation, to the ef- 
fect that all its members were free of 
slaveholding was a major moral vic- 


tory. 


Situated as it was so close to the 
area of conflict in the Revolutionary 
War, Middletown Meeting had less 
success in attempting to have all its 
members {adhere to the testimony 
against war. Too many of the young 
men in this, as in other Meetings, felt 
that their duty to their country out- 
weighed that to their Society. This 
problem reoccurred during the Civil 
War, and the agonizing soul-searching 
that it engendered in Friendly hearts 
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may best be illustrated by the follow- 
ing minute written by Israel Graham 
in 1866: 


“In reviewing the events of the past 
few years, we are reminded that nearly 
all our members have violated the 
Testimony of Friends against war. 
Some have taken up arms and entered 
the military service of the country; 
others have procured men to perform 
the same service as substitute for them- 
selves or others, and to avert impend- 
ing drafts. Many have contributed 
means for the latter purpose and near- 
ly all have paid their proportion to- 
ward defraying the expenses of main- 
taining the army. 


“In this action we are sensible that 
we have departed from the high 
standard of our Christian Testimony 
on this important subject and as we 
are thus individually involved in its 
violation we are constrained to ac- 
knowledge that we are not in condi- 
tion as a Meeting to discriminate in 
the treatment of individual members 
for their offenses. We, therefore, be- 
lieve the Cause of Truth and Welfare 
of Society will be best promoted by 
our thus truthfully acknowledging in 
a Body our individual delinquencies.” 


Withal the Friends of Middletown 
strove sincerely over the years to create 
on this earth the Peaceable Kingdom 
that had been so charmingly illustrated 
by their most famous member, the 
artist Edward Hicks. If their testimony 
against war has been less than perfect, 
their testimony for peace has remained 
and is likely to remain indefinitely a 
major force in the life of their Meet- 
ing. A 
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A Home for Aged, 
Chronic and Convalescent 
Guests 


State Licensed R. N. Supervision 
24-HOUR NURSING SERVICE 
Pleasant Surroundings Delicious Food 


Mrs. Margaret C. Irving 
Owner and Operator 


1408 W. BROAD STREET 
Quakertown, Pa. KE 6-2769 
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ZOHLMAN NURSING HOME 
24 HR. REG. NURSING CARE 
F. M. Froio, R.N. 
Director and Owner 
Richlandtown, Pa. KE 6-5455 


CHRISTMAS MONEY BURNING A HOLE IN YOUR POCKET? 


BUY FURS AT BLEAM’S 


You'll get the most for your money! 


We have a magnificent assortment of fine 
furs in a wide range of prices. 


BLEAM’S 


Rt. 309—*2 mile south of Quakertown 
KEystone 6-2382 


Make your home a Haven of enjoyment 
when bad weather sets in with the new 
PHILCO EXTRA-Vision 23 TV. This 
new cool chassis beats the heat — the 
major cause of all TV breakdowns. See 
them at 


H. A. Pickering & Son 


Gardenville, Pa. 


Drive a little and save a lot — Order 
Now For Immediate Delivery, then sit 
back and let the winter winds howl! 


THE CORNELL FAMILY 


A nother historic Cornell farm is 
to become a housing develop- 
ment. It is the 175-acre farm on Hol- 
land Road near Holland, part of the 
land handed down in the Cornell 
family for seven generations. 


J. Russell Cornell sold the farm to 
Hector Ivins in 1951 and retired to a 
bungalow he built. He died the next 
year. Mr. Ivins, declaring that the cost 
of labor and machinery makes farming 
impossible now, sold the farm recently 
to Martin Feeney with Irvin G. 
Schorsch as the developers. 

This is the farm which the noted 
primitive artist, Edward Hicks, painted 
in 1848 at the age of 69. It was painted 
to show the po winning cattle, which 
are in the foreground. The house, at 
the left in the picture, was torn down 
in 1885, and a 20-room Victorian man- 
sion was built on the spot. The carriage 
house behind the house in the painting 
and the barn at the left, remain. 

The house is typically Victorian, 
with a cupola on the top and a gray 
marbleizéd slate mantle in every room, 
with registers from the furnace in- 
stalled in every fireplace. 

The Cornells, the Feasters and the 
Wynkoops owned a great part of Nor- 
thampton Township in the 18th Cen- 
tury, as well as some of Southampton 
Township. There are now some 70 
Cornell families listed in the two local 
phone books, and they are intermar- 
ried with most of the other pioneer 
families It is said “don’t talk about 
anyone — he is probably the cousin of 
the one you are talking to.” 

Of French Descent, it is believed 
that the Cornells are descended from 
either Pierre or Thomas Cornielle, 
dramatists and poets in Rouen, France, 
in the early 17th Century. A son, Gil- 
liam evidently escaped to Holland 
when the French Protestants, called the 
Huguenots, were persecuted. He join- 
ed the Dutch Reformed movement 
there and came to this country with the 
Dutch in the early 1600's. He named 
his eldest son Pierre and it gradually 
took the Dutch pronunciation of Peter, 
just as the last name came to be 
called Cornell. By the time of Gil- 
Flatbush as well as a bowery (farm) 
and several building lots. 

Peter’s children were Gilliam, 
Cornelis, Jacob and Maria. Cornelis 
was on the Rariton in New Jersey by 
1710 and several of his children lat- 
er came to Bucks County. Gilliam 
and his wife Cornelia are thought to 
have accompanied their sons from 
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Flatbush into this county because an 
old tombstone in the Dutch ceme- 
tery at Feasterville bears the marker 
“GEC. 

Gilliam’s children who came to 
Bucks County were Adrien, Gilliam, 
Simon, Wilhelmus and Margaretta. 
On June 7, 1739, Adrien bought 250 
acres of land on Holland Rd. (near 
Holland, where the Villa Joseph Ma- 
ria now stands). It included “all 
buildings, im provements, ways, 
woods”. Leffert Lefferts bought 400 
adjoining acres the same day. 

Adrien added 61 acres adjoining 
his plantation in 1751 and 205 acres 
in 1772, in the heart of the village 
of Holland. He died in 1771, leav- 
ing two sons. His son Rem retained 
203 acres of the homestead tract and 
41 acres adjoining. He conveyed to 
his brother Gilliam the balance of the 
homestead, 56 acres, and 205 acres 
purchased by their father in 1772. 

Simon married Adrienne Kroesen 
and settled in Southampton Town- 
ship and their sons Cornelius and 
John were baptized in the old Dutch 
Reformed Church, Feasterville, in 
1761 and 1772 respectively. 


Margaretta and her husband Rem 
Vanderbelt of Southampton Town- 
ship had a son Gilliam baptized at 
the old church in 1742. 

Wilhelmus, who came to Bucks 
County with his eldest brother Adrien, 
was only 17 in 1739. He married 
Elshe Kroesen in the old church in 
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Farm of James C. Cornell on Holland Road, painted in 1848 by Edward Hicks 


The present kitchen of this house on 
Bustleton Pike below Churchville, with 
the room above it, is thought to have 
been built by Gilliam Cornell about 1755. 
A huge tree, probably older than the 
house, stands before the front door. 


1744, His first land purchase was in 
1775 with his brother, Gilliam, who 
had recently arrived. It consisted of 
three tracts near Churchville: 82 
acres in Northampton Township, and 
115 acres opposite in Southampton 
Township, including the present site 
of the North and Southampton Re- 
formed Church. 

Wilhelmus and Elshe had a son 
John whose sons were Gilliam Wil- 
helmus, Jacob; John and Isaac. Their 
daughter, Elizabeth, married Henry 
Feaster and another daughter, Cor- 
nelia, was the wife of William 
Craven, 

Gilliam, baptized in 1758, married 
Jane Craven. He was known as ““Yam- 
pie” Cornell. In 1815 he purchased 
three acres on the northeast corner of 
Squire McNair’s farm on Bristol Rd., 
Churchville, and gave it as the site of 
the North and. Southampton Re- 


formed Church. It is told that he al- 
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ways drove a team of white oxen and 
that his crippled daughter came to 
church in a closed carriage. 

He also subscribed toward the 
building of the pews on condition 
that one should be made wider for 
his family to accommodate the crip- 
pled daughter. The pew was made as 
directed but when completed, was 
sold to the highest bidder. Neither 
Yampie nor his direct family attended 
church thereafter. When he died, his 
long epitaph perpetuated the wrong, 
ending “he so resented their selling 
the pews as to select for him and his 
family the silent grave (like Joseph 
of Arimathea) in his own garden.” 

(In succeeding issues of Bucks 
County Life, we shall trace some of 
the Cornells and their lands down to 
the present time. We shall appreciate 
it if anyone having information about 
the family would call Betty Floyd of 
Richboro at EL 7-1159.) 


Victorian house on the former James 
C. Cornell farm, built in 1885 by his 
son, Theodore and recently sold by 
the present inhabitant, Hector Ivins. 


IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN 


Morrisville came close to being the 
national Capital. Many sites were sug- 
gested when the new little nation be- 
gan to think of a center of govern- 
ment, including two advocated by the 
Senators from Pennsylvania. Senator 
William McClay wanted the Capital 
to rise on the Susquehanna River, 
while Senator Robert Morris argued 
that it be established on the Delaware 
at “The Falls,” the site of present-day 
Morrisville. A Signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and known as 
“the financier of the Revolution” be- 
cause he had used much of his own 
fortune in raising money for the 
American military effort, Morris was 
an esteemed leader whose ideas car- 
ried considerable weight. The new 
government took its own sweet time 
but eventually appropriated money 
for the purchase of land on the 
Delaware, and it seemed that Mor- 
ris had won out. But another river — 
the Potomac — was in the running, 
and through the scheming of Alex- 
ander Hamilton, newly appointed 
Secretary of the Treasury who had 
pet ideas of his own, and the co- 
operation of Southern senators who 
feared that Pennsylvania was too far 
north to come under their influence, 
Morrisville failed by a mere two 
votes to become the Capital of the 
United States. 


“Lakeside”, Yardley mansion at the turn of the 20th century. Augustus S. 
Cadwallader, a descendant of the Yardleys, sits on the porch. See story 
page 27. 
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Adrien Cornell, ancestor of many of 
the present members of the family in 
Bucks County. 
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BUCKS COUNTYLIFE 


Just mail the Subscription Card in 
this issue. 


Enclose check or we will bill you. 


BUCKS COUNTY 


PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
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EARLY NEWSPAPERS 
OF BUCKS COUNTY 


n the early days of Doyle’s 

Towne, “freedom of the press” 
was taken to mean exactly that. Any- 
one with a shirt-tail full of type and 
the urge for self-expression could and 
often did set himself up as a news- 
paper publisher. 

The pioneers in this field were the 
Farmer's Weekly Gazette, established 
in 1800, and The Pennsylvania Cor- 
respondent, started by Asher Miner in 
1804 which later became The Bucks 
County Patriot and Farmers’ Adver- 
tiser and still later, under another 
chane of ownership the Bucks County 
Intelligencer and General Advertiser, 
forerunner of the present day Doyles- 
town Daily Intelligencer. 

The early newspapers carried little 
news as we understand the term. The 
Gazette's first issue, for instance, de- 
voted an entire page to the proceed- 
ings of the Irish Parliament. The idea 
seemed to be that anything that had 
happened many months previous and 
several thousand miles distant was, 
literally, news — and no doubt it was, 
although one cannot imagine what in- 
terest it had for the dwellers of this 
crossroads’ hamlet. 

The newspapers of that day paid no 
attention whatever to what happened 
under their noses, the editors rightly 
assuming that everyone knew that any- 
way. Then, as now, the grapevine 
spread the truly titillating news faster 
than any thumping presses could. 

Politics was the principal reason for 
establishing a paper, albeit the. mast- 
heads loftily claimed an equal devo- 
tion to literature, agriculture, science, 
morality and the fine and useful arts. 
The devotion to politics was real and 
down to earth. They were violently 
pro-or violently con-regarding party 
planks and candidates. The editors had 
the courage of their convictions and 
backed them up in strong language. 
Calling an opposition party’s candi- 
date “a ringtailed baboon and a bas- 
tard to boot” was almost a compli- 
ment in comparison with some of the 
things he was called in bold print on 
Page One. 3 

The professed devotion to “agri- 
culture and science” was expressed 
for the most part in the advertise- 
ments. An early issue of Lewis 
Defflebach’s published October 1, 
1816, featured on its front page the 
lyrical claims of the efficacy of itch 
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By Preston Hoyle 


ointments, cancer cures, “Balm of 
Life” for eye disorders, and cordials 
for all and sundry diseases of the 
nerves. 

Farmer readers were fed columns 
of advertisements of the sale of prod- 
ucts raging from handmade nails 
to “imported mules” --imported from 
Chester county, that is, or mayhap all 
the way from Maryland, with occa- 
sional piteous tale with a moral about 
the effects of hitching a horse too close 
to a bee hive. 


By 1851, the newspapers had 
grown in size, though not in bulk. 
The usual issue ran to four pages, 
tightly packed with small type and 
with no screaming headlines as we 
know them, but if hand presses limit- 
ed the number of pages it was dis- 
covered that the pages themselves 
could be much larger--of a size, as one 
wag put it, “just about right for a 
lap robe.” 


This gave the editor more space 
which, if not pre-empted by advertis- 
ments, could be filled with fiction and 
poetry, both of the tear-jerking va- 
riety. The Januaty 7, 1851 issue of the 
Democrat carried a Christmas story 
five chapter in length which was any- 
thing but merry, and a poem with 27 
stanzas. The same issue featured an 


account of the first interment in the 
Doylestown cementery. The deceased 
was Thomas Truman, a former resi- 
dent of the borough, “whose remains 
were interned therein, attended by 
a concourse of friends.” The item 
suggested that “a suitable monument 
should be erected in his memory that 
will perpetuate the fact.” 

Dispatches from Tunis, Gautemala 
and Siam were still considered to con- 
tain the only important news, but the 
editors now published local deaths and 
marriages--whether as news or paid 
notices is not clear. It was here that 
women were first recognized in print 
as existing. Not having the right to 
vote, the women played no admitted 
part in politics nor, for all the 
attention paid to them in anything 
else, unless, of course, one happened 
to get her head bashed in by a bold 
robber in far away Dublin. 


In 1851, the Independent Democrat 
published by Clayton N. Bryan, could 
boast delivery “by Post Riders in every 
section of the country free of charge” 
beyond the $2.00 subscription rate. 
Liniments and nostrums for all 
known ills still dominated the ad- 
vertising columns, but “good dag- 
uerreotypes” were assured if one pat- 
ronized the operator at Kelly’s saloon 
on North Second street, Philadelphia. 

The Januuary 20, 1852 issue of the 
Independent Democrat gave space to 
news that was at least in the area, if 
not local, to the effect that the citi- 
zens of Norristown are making a 
movement toward introducing as 


lights in the borough, and in the same 
issue reported that the U. S. Navy 
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consisted of 11 ships of the line, 11 
frigates, 21 sloops of war, 7 brigs 
and schooners and 8 steamers, a 
grand total of 75 vessels and a 
strength of 7,500 men, as allowed 
by law. 


The Independent Democrat became 
the Watchtower with the June 22, 
1852 issues. William P. Seymour was 
the new editor and proprietor. He 
supported General Franklin Pierce for 
president of the United States and 
was most disdainful of the opposi- 
tion. His pages were opened a bit 
wider, however, for news from places 
closer to home base. Under the cap- 
tion “Melancholy Casualty” he report- 
ed that a little girl named Ann Vir- 
ginia Dickes was drowned while play- 
ing near the mill race at the Turk; 
announced that Messers, Hubbard and 
Company had placed the renovated 
“Humming Bird” on the Doylestown- 
Philadelphia stage line; gave due no- 
tice to the fact that lightning melted 
the magnets in Doylestown telegraph 
office but otherwise did little harm 
as the operator, fortunately, had step- 
ped out for a cup of tea. A 


WINTER NIGHT 


The earth sleeps snug in eiderdown. 
Her blanket snowy everywhere. 
The stars are frosty bits of ice 
Tossed and crystallized in air. 

The moon, a night light soft aglow, 
Sends down her silver light 

To cheer the frozen earth below 
And brighten up the night. 

The Hemlock shivers in the wind, 
Beneath lie dozing deer and fawn. 
The Elm and Ash groan with the cold 
As if to call the gentle dawn. 


—E. VIRGINIA SCHICK 


Clocks and Watches of all kinds repair- 
ed. Specializing in Antique and Grand- 
father. Pickup and Delivery. Call ANNO 
sang — Windybush Rd. Phone: VO 


WALTER’S NURSERY — Offers over 
500 species and varieties of ornamental 
trees and evergreens. 35 acres to choose 
from. Order now for early spring plant- 
ing. River Rd., Rt. 32, Pt. Pleasant. 
AX 7-5860. 


Litte’s Exercise Groups will begin Tues- 
day, January 2, at the Legion Hall, New 
St., New Hope. There are still openings. 
Join now! Courses weekly. Tuesday 10 
A.M. and 8 P.M. — 10 lesson course: 
$15.00 — For information, call LITTE’S 
STUDIO, Carversville, Pa. AX 7-5274. 
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SCHOOLS 
IN BUCKS 


By Marge Marquet 


n education-conscious Bucks Coun- 
~ a child can enter a private 
school at 31⁄2 in nursery school and 
continue right through college to a 
Bachelor of Science degree. 

The first private school in Bucks 
County was founded in 1794 by the 
Buckingham Friends meeting and the 
most recent but certainly not the last, 
was established in Doylestown last 
year as the Main Street School for 
nursery and kindergarten pupils. 

Numerous parochial schools serve 
hundreds of children in the county. 
Bucks also boasts two seminaries and 
a Roman Catholic high school and 
junior college, Saint Mary's Manor in 
Langhorne. 

In addition over 1,500 students en- 
joy facilities ranging from morning 
nursery sessions at Christian churches; 
prep school boarders at Solebury 
School in New Hope to the 930 acres 
of landscaped and wooded campus of 
Delaware Valley College of Science 
and Agriculture in Doylestown. 


Tuition fees range from $14 per 
month at the New Britain Kinder- 
garten to $2200 for a boarding stu- 
dent at George School in Newtown. 


One of the numerous advantages 
Bucks Countians feel they provide for 
their children in private schools are 
the accelerated courses and specialized 
curriculum.’ Newtown Friends School, 
for instance, provides ungraded in- 
struction in the language arts and 
arithmetic which permits children to 
advance at their own rate in skill sub- 
jects. Buckingham Friends School also 
provides foreign language instruction 
beginning at the kindergarten level. 


With public school classes climbing 
to 40 pupils per teacher, parents of 
private school children are more than 
happy with the average 15 children 
per instructor in private schools. 


Then we have Woods School, a 
specialized institution in Langhorne 
which we'll feature in February or 
March Bucks County Life. 


Other special articles of interest on 
private schools and later summer and 
day camps, will be published monthly 
in our magazine. Let our readers sug- 
gest what activities they would like to 
see covered. Send us items of special 
interest. 


To join the directory call Marge 
Marquet at FI 8-3840, Doyles- 
town. A 


REGISTER OF 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
IN BUCKS COUNTY 


Nursery & Kindergartens 


MAIN STREET SCHOOL — 81 S. 
Main St., Doylestown, Pa. Fillmore 
8-4781 — State approved nursery and 
kindergarten — Spacious facilities in and 
outdoors. 9 to 11:30 a.m. five days a 
week. Call Mrs. Joan McElhinney at 
Fillmore 8-4781. 

New Britain Kindergarten 

Route 202 & Almshouse Rd. 

New Britain, Penna. 


St. Paul’s Episcopal Nursery 
Pine and Oaks Sts. 
Doylestown, Penna. 


THE LITTLE SCHOOLHOUSE — 149 
Trenton Road, Fairless Hills — Private 
Nursery and Kindergarten. Certified by 
state board. Half or full day sessions for 
3 to 5 year olds — Call Windsor 5-5888. 


SUN’N’FUN NURSERY & KINDER- 
GARTEN — Bristol-Oxford Valley Rd. 
Levittown, Pa. — Windsor 6-8800 — 
Fully licensed school, certified teachers 
— Morning, afternoon or full day ses- 
sions — Excellent facilities and program, 
9 AM to 4 PM. Write for brochure or 
call collect for more information. 


Elementary & Prep Schools 
Buckingham Friends’ School 
Lahaska, Pennsylvania 


THE BUCKINGHAM FRIENDS 
SCHOOL, Lahaska, the oldest Friends 
School in Bucks County, founded 1794. 
Kindergarten through 8th grade. Accred- 
ited. Member of Independent Schools 
Education Board. Approximately 18 per 
grade; coeducational, day only, French 
taught from Kindergarten up. Athletics 
for all from 4th grade up. PY 4-3131. 
Solebury School 

Phillips Mill Rd. 


Solebury, Penna. 


George School 
Bucks County, Pa. 


Newtown Friends School 
Newtown, Pennsylvania 


The Woods School 
U.S. Rt. 281 
Langhorne, Penna. 


High School — Jr. College 
St. Mary’s Manor 

Av. & Pine 

Langhorne Manor, Penna. 


Colleges 

Delaware Valley College of 
Science & Agriculture 

Route 202 

Doylestown, Penna. 


Ave Maria Seminary 
North Main Street 
Doylestown, Penna. 
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The Good Old Days 


I n 1710, a resident of Bucks Coun- 
ty pleaded in print for the return of 
“the days when there was Time for 
Solitude and a man was not compelled 
to work Day and Night for mere Sus- 
tenance.” 


No doubt there were many in what- 
ever days he was referring to who felt 
that life had been much gayer and easi- 
er before their time, while those who 
lived then put the happy era still fur- 
ther in the past. These backward looks 
lead eventually to the Garden of Eden. 
But from all accounts, Adam and Eve 
also had their complaints and not much 
scope for nostalgic comparisons. 

Thus, the “good old days” are, by 
definition, those of our youth or of a 
bygone generation. Such as when a 
penny bought four cigars of average 
quality, or two of the best; when a 
shot of whiskey or rum could be had 
for three pennies — with a hunk of 
cheese ai a cigar thrown in, and a 
full-course dinner, with no nonsense 
about calories, cost only a quarter. 
These were the prices in Bucks Coun- 
ty stores and taverns around 1840. The 
usual wage then was 50 cents for a 
from-sun-up-to-sun-down day of work. 

Only too familiar with rising costs 
in every field today, most of us are 
fascinated by the price of things in 
the not so long ago. We've heard of 
the time when beefsteak sold for 17 
cents a pound — and the butcher 
begged the customer to take along a 
pound or two of lamb’s liver for free, 
just to get rid of it. A pound of soda 
crackers cost but five cents, and if the 
open cracker barrel was the favorite 
snoozing place of the store cat, who 
cared in those less sanitary-happy 
days? More than one modern house- 
wife, struggling to get at the crackers 
through several layers of cellophane, 
cardboard and waxed paper without 
breaking a fingernail, has thought 
wistfully of the barrel days, cat or no 
cat. 

Outfitting youngsters for school was 
very inexpensive, in retrospect. Around 
1899, at Clymer’s famous emporium in 
Doylestown, a girl’s wool dress cost 
but $1.98 and a boy’s wool suit only 
a dollar more. Leather shoes for grow- 
ing children, such a drain on the fam- 
ily budget today, could be purchased 
for the younger ones for $1.50 a pair 
and for only twice that much for 
stylish teenagers. The prices were not 
so wonderful if we keep in mind a 
$30 weekly salary put a man in the 
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By Grace Chandler 


executive class, and that less than half 
that much was earned by factory hands 
—when there was work to be had. 


The manners of the past are al- 
ways represented as being much bet- 
ter than those of today. Actually, man- 
ners — like prices — fitted the times. 
The etiquette of eating, for example, 
has PE aN many changes. The 
early settlers in Bucks County had 
neither the time nor the inclination to 
be fussy. It was enough to have food, 
produced by one’s own labor or skill 
with gun and fishing rod. A sharp 
knife and a wooden or pewter spoon 
were the utensils used, and it was per- 
fectly proper to use fingers to eat any- 
thing that didn’t drip too much. Ta- 
ble forks were rare and considered an 
affectation of the rich, but even the 
elegant diners of that day used the 
fork only to hold down the meat while 
cutting it. They picked up the pieces 
in their fingers just like everyone else. 

By 1879, the etiquette of the table 
had become stiff with rules, according 
to a popular book published that year. 
It was no longer proper to pour tea 
into the saucer and blow on it to cool 
it off. The tea must be sipped from 
the cup regardless of temperature, 
with the spoon placed in the cup and 
held firmly to one side by the index 
finger. Presumably, this was to avoid 
poking one’s eye out. 

It was not genteel to wear gloves 
at the table, to wipe fingers on the 
tablecloth or lick them off with the 
tongue. A gentleman who allowed but- 
ter, soup or other food to remain on 
his whiskers was definitely not one. It 
was impolite to make a display when 
removing hairs, insects or other dis- 
agreeable things from the food set be- 
fore them, or to spit out bones and 
cherry pits. Potato skins were to be 
placed neatly beside the plate, not 
tossed on the floor. “If possible,” 
warned the author, “avoid putting 
waste matter under the tablecloth.” 

In the good old days, according to 
those who enjoy looking back, doctors 
were saints who cheerfully crawled out 
of bed at three o'clock in the morning 
upon receiving word that you had a 
pain in your back, He would hitch up 
and drive his horse and buggy lickety- 
split through fog or blizzard to 
soothe your pain — for a fee of fifty 
cents. If you didn’t have it, he never 
pressed for payment. These days, the 
complaint runs, you'd better get sick 
during office hours and hie yourself 


THIS OLD REMEDY IS JUST AS EFFECTIVE TODAY. 
i Photo Bettman Archive 


there in your own conveyance — or 
else. And the modern hospital! Man, 
they have you up on your feet after a 
major operation before you've even 
warmed the bed. You have to go 
home to get rested now. 


Just look at the cost of drugs to- 
day. Miracle drugs, they call them. 
The miracle, some say, is getting a 
mortgage on your home large enough 
to pay for them. In Grandpa's day 
they had miracle drugs, too. Said so 
right on the bottle. A widely adver- 
tised nostrum promised to cure dyp- 
theria, consumption, cancer, deafness, 
the itch or whatever you thought ailed 
you. Stiff muscles suffered by man or 
horse were eased by a liniment guar- 
anteed to make both feel like colts 
again. A pill achieved tremendous na- 
tional success by its claims “to cure 
drunkards, make weak women walk, 
and raise fallen generals from the 
ground.” 


Romance could be purchased by the 
packet, too. Instead of paying fabu- 
lous prices for itty-bitty jars of cream 
and flasks of perfume to make a man 
flip, the girls of yesteryear had only 
to drop a love powder costing a few 
cents into his coffee or beer when he 
wasn't looking. Wedding bells and a 
lifetime meal ticket were guaranteed. 
These days a girl must promise to keep 
on working after marriage to help pay 
for the split-level. 


Even the weather was better then 
than now. And the goose bone, the 
fuzzy-wuzzy caterpillar, and the 
groundhog better forecasters than to- 
day’s weatherman with all his gadg- 
ets. The seasons knew their place and 
didn’t get mixed up the way they do 
nowadays. The records fail to support 
this notion, The Doylestown Democrat 
reported in 1890 that in a single fort- 
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night that winter there was snow, rain, 
fog, balmy breezes, hailstones “as big 
as goose eggs,” icicles five feet long, 
flowering forsythia, blue birds — and 
more snow. 

Alas for the good old days when 
the young were seen and not heard 
and studied hard. “Our youth now 
loves luxury. They have bad manners, 
contempt for authority, disrepect for 
older people. Children nowadays are 
tyrants. They no longer rise when 
their elders enter the room. They con- 
tradict their parents, chatter before 
company, gobble their food and tyran- 
nize their teachers.” 

The quoted words were written by 
Socrates some 2,400 years ago. A 


LENNOX CRAFTS 
By Roswell $. Eddy 


A new generation of Americans is 
discovering the pleasure to be 
found in furnishing their homes with 
articles developed from the primitive 
and common furniture and domestic 
implements that played important roles 
in establishing our American heritage. 

This new adventure in applying re- 
productions and adaptations of treas- 
ures of the past — usable today — 
adds much to the enjoyment of home 
life and is compatible with the spirit 
of relaxed country living. 

The Lennox Craftsmen in their 
search for the most interesting exam- 
ples of the skill of provincial artisans 
and practical householders have beaten 
the bushes from Maine, through the 
Pennsylvania Dutch country to the 
back hills of our Southern Highlands. 

Starting with their modest Country 
Store at Hewlett, Long Island, in 
1928 and progressing through the 
Fireplace Room, Hewlett Homestead 
Room, Easy Street and the Little House 
on Easy Street to After-House and 
Honeymoon House, the Lennox Crafts- 
men’s adherence to a basic belief in 
the correctness of Pine reproductions 
has established them as one of the 
country’s foremost exponents of Early 
Americana. 

The opening of their second quarter- 
century of operations in 1953 found 
them established at Lambertville, New 
Jetsey. This is the location perhaps 
best known in Bucks County. 

In 1958 Lennox acquired an un- 
spoiled Pennsylvania Dutch farmhouse 
on the road near Erwinna. Impressed 
with the beauty of Bucks County back 
in 1932, the Lennoxes have closed the 
circle in bringing the Lennox Crafts- 
men back to their point of origin. 

To do this they have ‘ge eee a 
lovely building across from their 
home, “Harvest House,” to provide a 
suitable atmosphere in which a client 
may select furniture for his home. 
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This is not a display room but a 
limited collection of their versatile and 
diversified furniture and decorative ac- 
cessories will be on hand for examina- 
tion. 


The customer can then be the sole 
judge and he alone will determine 
what pieces will remain in his home, 
after he has an opportunity to see them 
in place there. A 


1962 Resolution! 
Always Have At 
Least ONE 
FIAT 


Model 1200 SPIDER 


Select personally the model to fit your needs from our 


complete FIAT line. 


MEYERS SPORT CAR CENTER 


Route 202 


VO 2-2112 


NEw HopE, Pa. 


The Very Finest In Sales and Service 


EARLY AMERICAN 


FURNITURE CATALOG 


DEAR FOLK: 


Our long awaited 1962 catalog is ready 
. . . If you would care to receive one, won’t 
you please send 25c and a copy will be sent 
you immediately. 


Regards, 
THE HARRISONS 


WRIGHTSTOWN TRADING POST 


WRIGHTSTOWN, 


BUCKS COUNTY, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
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Driving 
Across 
Bucks County 


B ucks County residents have played 
a major role in giving the finest 
opera to Philadelphia opera lovers. 
And with four more operas still sched- 
uled by the expanding Philadelphia 
Grand Opera Company during the 
balance of the season at the Academy 
of Music, opera lovers will have much 
to be thankful for. 

Longtime Bucks County resident, 
H. Douglas Paxson, of Holicong, is 
president of the Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Co. He also heads the Academy 
of Vocal Arts, of Philadelphia, the 
country’s only exclusive scholarship 
institution for exceptionally talented 
voices. 

Working closely with Mr. Paxson 
are Mr. and Mrs. William B. Warden, 
of New Hope, both members of the 
board of directors and both extremely 
active in presenting the finest opera at 
the Academy of Music. 

Mrs. Warden is co-chairman of the 
Philadelphia Grand’s famous Supper 
Club, which entertains after some of 
the opera performances. Mr. Warden 
works on a number of the company’s 
committees, including public relations. 

Two other active board members 
are Mrs. Oscar Kaltenbacher, of Fort 
Washington, who is secretary of the 
board of directors; and Mrs. James 
Lee Wells, III, of Doylestown, who 
has supported opera in this area for 
many years. 


The staff of the Philadelphia Grand 
also boasts a Bucks County resident, 
Vernon Hammond, who recently con- 
ducted the company’s performance of 
“Madam Butterfly” on December 14th. 
He lives with his wife in Fairhill. 

Mr. Hammond has known nothing 
but music all of his life. A native of 
Radnor, Pa., he studied at Curtis Insti- 
tute of Music and earned his degree in 
music at the Philadelphia Musical 
Academy. 


He has conducted opera for many 
years and currently is conductor of the 
Bucks County Symphony. Also direct- 
or of the Academy of Vocal Arts and 
assistant general manager of the Phil- 
adelphia Grand Opera Co., he has 
been on the podium of symphony 
concerts and operas in Baltimore, 
Cleveland, Milwaukee and other cities. 

Mr. Paxson is a senior partner in 
the law firm of Dilworth, Paxson, 
Kalish, Kohn & Dilks. He succeeded 
the late Dr. Chevalier L. Jackson, who 
died on January 13, 1961. He is a 
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graduate of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Much of his life has been de- 
voted to music. 

January 23 at the Academy of 
Music, the Philadelphia Grand will be- 
gin the New Year with Puccini's Tos- 
ca.” The world reknowned singers Bir- 
git Nilsson, Ferruccio Tagliavini and 
Cesare Bardelli will sing leading roles. 

Bizet’s “Carmen” on February 8 will 
feature Pia Tassinari, Jon Vickers, Lu- 
pita Perez Arias and William Wilder- 
mann as well as the Opera Company’s 
Corps de Ballet with Marilyn Hagist, 
prima ballerina. 

Cesare Bardelli returns to the Phila- 
delphia Grand for his third time this 
season in Verdis “La Traviata” on 
March 2, when the lovely Mary Costa 
and Ferruccio Tagliavini will sing in 
leading roles. 


H. Douglas Paxson 


The final performance of the season 
is “Samson et Dalila’ by Saint-Saens 
on March 27. Leonard del Ferro who 
opened the Opera Company's season 
in the title role of “Otello” will be 
heard again in the closing opera along 
with Claramae Turner, William Wil- 
derman, Chester Ludgin, Virginio As- 
sandri and Irwin Densen. 

The Philadelphia Grand Opera 
Corps de Ballet will appear in the last 
two performances. A 


BIRTHDAY REMEMBRANCES 
MADE EASY 

Send your friends a year’s subscription 
to the Bucks County Life $3.00 for 12 
issues. A delightful Birthday Greeting 
Card will be sent to the recipient in your 
name, expressing good wishes and an- 
nouncing a gift subscription. A gift that 
will last throughout the year. 


Beginning Saturday, January first, 
Dorothy Harrower’s Decoupage and 
Do It Youself Shop will give live 
demonstrations of the art of paste-up 
and decoupage. There is no admission 
charge. If you are interested in redecor- 
ating your home, a room or just a 
door, then come see for yourself how 
it can be done. Come to Dorothy Har- 
rower's Decoupage and Do-It-Your- 
self Shop, Upper Black Eddy, Pa. Just 
one-half mile above the Milford 
Bridge — Look for sign at driveway. 


—— 0o 


Over a century ago, Daniel Yeoman 
and his wife, Phillis, sold a parcel of 
their land on Buckingham Mountain 
for the sum of five dollars. The year 
1835-36 saw a Church of logs built 
here, Mt. Gilead A.M.E. Church. Six- 
teen years later, a stone church replac- 
ed the log structure. This stands today. 

By 1860 the Mt. Gilead A.M.E. 
Church had a number of loyal mem- 
bers, and some deceased; for they pur- 
chased the adjacent land from Thomas 
and Jane Atkinson for one dollar and 
used it as a cemetery. 

People who heard about the church 
from their fathers and their fathers’ 
fathers, say it opened its doors, among 
the network of underground railways, 
to escaping slaves from the South. 
There they could find refuge and sleep 
in the shelter of its cellar. 

Miss Lulu and Russell Lloyd of 
Holicong tell about their father, the 
Rev. Charles H. Lloyd, ordained a 
Minister in 1910, who had charge of 
the services held in Mt. Gilead Church 
from then until 1920. The Rev. Lloyd 
had been a slave and was captured by 
the Union Army in South Carolina 
while disguised in the uniform of a 
Rebel Lieutenant. Following this inci- 
dent, he served the Union forces as a 
member of a labor battalion. He re- 
called vividly watching the Battle of 
Peachtree Creek and the Battle of the 
Wilderness. 

As late as 1938, a Rev. Rufe used 
the Church for his Disciples of Christ 
group. 

Walter Lewis of Chalfont, assumed, 
on his own, responsibility for the care 
of Mt. Gilead Church and its cemetery 
which, after many years of inactivity, 
was finally removed from the jurisdic- 
tion of the A.M.E. conference. 

—M. C. Hodges 


BUCKS COUNTY IN COLOR 


RANULPH BYE’S 
Unique aerial-perspective landscape pic- 
ture map of Bucks County in full color, 
36x20, with over 200 landmarks, send 
$4 to Stuyvesant Barry, Box 74, R.D, 2, 
New Hope, Pa. 
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Hicks and Chicks of Richboro swing through a routine of their 


Christmas Dance. 


p: epidemic of square dancing hit 
this country after the boys return- 
ed from World War II and is still 
going strong. There were 180,000 re- 
gistered at the National Square Dancers 
Convention in Detroit last June, in- 
cluding Arnold Peterson, president of 
the Hicks and Chicks of Richboro, and 
his wife. 

There are. some 40 regular square 
dance clubs in Bucks County now. 
Open to anyone who wants to join, 
they include men of all walks of life. 
Many couples attend at least one 
dance a week and often travel miles to 
a special dance. 

The little village of Richboro has 
three clubs. Besides the Hicks and 
Chicks, who meet every first and third 
Wednesday night at the Richboro Fire 
Hall, there are the Kristhoofers, danc- 
ing on opposite Wednesday nights at 
Hettler’s Hall, and a beginners’ class 
every Thursday night at H. Cooper 
Hale’s house, No. 4 Newtown Road. 

The Hicks and Chicks have a’ club 
of nine squares (four couples to a 
square). They held a special Christ- 
mas party December 6 when each one 
brought a gift for the grab bag. Offi- 
cers are: president, Arnold Peterson; 
vice president, Carlton Clayton; secre- 
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tary, Mrs. John Harding, and treasurer, 
Henry P. Mickshun. 


Square dancing has been a part of 
America almost from the beginning. 
It came as a combination of folk dances 
of European countries. In the old days 
there were only about 10 basic rou- 
tines, announced by the caller. The 
modern version has 30 and though 
they are said to be less strenuous, they 
still look to be very lively. 


There are “singing” squares, with a 
phonograph record for each, and the 
dancers are taught the steps which go 
with the record, such as Kingston 
Town, Friendship, Square Dance 
Blues, etc. Then there are “hash calls’, 
when the professional caller invents 
the steps and calls out the directions. 
Interspersed with the square dances 
are “rounds”, more like ballroom 
dancing when couples do not inter- 
change. Perhaps they are inserted to 
give some of the old-timers a chance 
to get their breath. 


Ask any one why he is willing to 
travel miles through the square dance 
routines after a long day at the office 
or on the farm and he'll tell you “‘be- 
cause it’s fun.” And there you have it 
—itisfun. A 


Country (ra ers 


629 Second St. Pike (Rt. 232) Southampton 
Elmwood 7-1010 


Below Street Rd. 


GIFTS — FURNITURE — DECORATIVE ACCESSORIES 


COLONIAL 


REPRODUCTIONS 


CHINA — GLASS — COPPER — BRASS — PEWTER 
Closed Sunday, Open Week Days 10:30 to 5:30; Tuesday and Friday Evening 7:30 to 9:30 
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Probably one of the most unique 
art shows ever put on in the county 
took place in December. During the 
past year, six women bought paint and 
canvasses and started to paint — 
Charlene Darrow, Louise Yerkes, Sal- 
ly Baum, Marian Lehnen, Martha 
Ernst, and Hazel Gover. Their hus- 
bands, some of them active in art 
egged them on to display their efforts. 
Bob Yerkes with experience in hang- 
ing shows, armed with hammer, nails, 
and scotch tape transformed a room 
into an art gallery. Twenty-four guests 
were invited, first to partake of liquid 
refreshments and then to view. To the 
surprise and personal gratification of 
the “artists”, fourteen out of forty- 
four paintings were sold at prices 
ranging from $1.98 to $10.00, includ- 
ing frames. This must set some kind of! 
a record! 


= arae T h ne 


Gifts for all occasions at the 
GREENWOOD CRAFT SHOP 


11 South State St. 


Newtown, Pa. 
WoOrth 8-4088 


WOOL OVAL 
HAND BRAIDED RUGS 


The Only True Braided Rug 
COLORS 
Ambertone, Coppertone, 
Multi-Color 


12’ round .. 
12x15 ....$165 
small rugs & 27 in. hall 
runners to match 
STAIR TREADS 27 in. x9 in. $3 
(11 yrs. at this Location) 
STORE HOURS 9 A.M. to 
9 P.M .TUES. THROUGH FRI, 
SAT. 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


KEHR'S RUG SHOP 


On`Rt. 309, 2 Mi. South of 
Sellersville 


CO-OP STORE 


“The only customer-owned store 
catering to you” 


FINEST MEATS—PRODUCE 
Everything for‘ your home and your parties 


46 S. MAIN STREET NEW HOPE 
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BOOK S 


MORAVIA’S MARGINAL 
MAN 


The Empty Canvas by Alberto Mor- 


avia. New York: Farrar, Straus 
and Cudahy, 1961. $4.50 

Dino journeys daily up the Spanish 
Steps in Rome to his dreary studio on 
the Via Margutta. Moravia, portrayer 
of this city’s bourgeois life, takes 
Dino, his hero — or victim, there, 
through the streets, to his mother’s 
villa on the Via Appia, searching the 
answer to his sterile art and his empty 
life. In Dino’s terms, the quest is a 
self-centered one. Moravia’s symbol, 
emphasized perhaps too much and too 
often, becomes a monotonous motif 
for his nihilistic answer to Dino’s 
problem. 

At thirty-five, Dino still rebels 
against his mother, her efforts to buy 
his affection and the money he is heir 
to. He is hopelessly bored. As an artist, 
he shows little feeling for his medium 
except for frustration at his inability 
to paint. He annihilates the remains of 
his spiritual world by slashing his can- 
vasses and later attempts physical self- 
destruction. When he meets Cecilia, 
inarticulate and very young, he sees 
her as a possible source of self-renew- 
al. In the twilight state of almost-love, 
he wavers between the possibility of 
intensity and still greater and more 
deadly boredom: he is obsessed with 
the wish to possess Cecilia entirely yet 
fears seeing the wish a reality. And as 
Cecilia makes clear her lack of mer- 
cenary or emotional motivation, she be- 
comes a will-o’-the-wisp. Possibility of 
failure and jealousy lead Dino to spy 
on her; to woo her with attention and 
money. His offer of marriage which 
will elevate her to a life of. elegance 
in his mother’s social strata leads to 
the startling discovery of her obstinate 
will to live for the day. Dino’s gesture 
at suicide fails, and his recuperative 
period opens only a possibility of a 
less egocentric life. 

Moravia’s Dino is today’s marginal 
man: he fits neither into his mother’s 
social group nor Cecilia’s. Nor can he 
find a milieu of his own. If he is a 
symbol to be multiplied by thousands 
of young men to total a generation, 
Moravia takes a dim view of a mature 
world. For Dino’s way, totally intro- 
spective, is infantile. Only after his 
attempted suicide is there hope that he 
can accept a world outside himself. We 
are left with the lingering idea that 
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Peggy Lewis, Book Review Editor 


accident or fate may force Dino’s ma- 
turity, in spite of himself. 


Moravia’s great talent appears to lie 


in his novellas and short stories. The 
Empty Canvas seems too long, too 
labored. But it is a searching book by 
a serious writer, and it no doubt pre- 
cedes more forceful and important, 
longer works. A 


—Peggy Lewis 


FELINE SUBSTANCE 
Mr. Cat by George Freedley (Draw- 


ings by Victor J. Dowling). New 
York: Howard Frisch. $3.00 


I once read a book about a green 


lizard lying hidden in a thorny brake. 
From it I learned much about the per- 
sonality of the author, little about 
genus lizard. So I react to a tale of 
small feline substance, Mr. Cat, by 


George Freedley, with delightful 
drawings of Himself by Victor J. 
Dowling. A chatty story, famous 


names in the contemporary theater ap- 
pear now and again, friends of Mr. 
Freedley (but not always of Mr. Cat), 
who has been connected variously with 
The Theatre Guild, the Theatre Col- 
lection of the New York Public Li- 
brary and the New York Drama Crit- 
ics Circle. 


—Avery Strakosch 


Alberto Moravia 


The Library BOOK SHOP 


AT THE END OF A 


DIRT ROAD 

North of Monadnock by Newton F. 
Tolman. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co., 1961. $4.50 

I found humor and never a dull fact 
in Newton F. Tolman’s North of 
Monadnock. The author and his wife 
live within view of New Hampshire’s 
magic mountain, as have eight preced- 
ing generations of Tolmans. 

Among many pleasant ways of mak- 
ing a living Newt and Janet raise 
trees, sell lumber and firewood, train 
bird dogs professionally. Over the 
years they've found they can earn “a 
more or less honest dollar without 
cutting into any of these activities” — 
meaning gunning, fishing, ski-ing. 
There’s constant proof in the book 
that this generation of Tolmans enjoy 
life while keeping “a flat, hard waist- 
line.” 

Mr. Tolman never becomes “folksy” 
whether he’s writing about ‘The Mys- 
terious Hedgehog,” — the local por- 
cupine — who eats their front porch 
and furniture thereon; nor when he 
describes “‘pa’tridge’’ hunters and oth- 
er bird-hunters in a chapter called with 
reason “The Biggest Liars of All.” 
(Among these latter he gaily includes 
his wife and himself.) He fires verbal 
pot-shots at small town meetings, often 
unrivaled, he believes, “for sheer in- 
efficiency and mismanagement.” 

People who live actively, enjoyable 
in the country are bound to make little 
personal discoveries about others who 
do likewise; quite naturally, too, they 
uncover secrets of wooded lands, fields, 
rocks streams.and ponds, and of small 
animals and birds. In North of Mon- 
adnock country-lovers even beyand 
New England will find enjoyment for 
many identifiable reasons, plus odd bits 
of practical information which include 
a general resistance to the invasion of 
one’s privacy by city seekers looking 
for “a fine old house at the end of a 
dirt road.” A 


—Avery Strakosch 
Latest Editions, Prints, Maps, 
Greeting Cards, Stationery 


CENTER AVE. & COURT ST. 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA. 
Phone WO 8-2131 
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THEIR OWN VISION OF LIFE 


The Ha-Ha by Jennifer Dawson. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown and Company, 
1961. $3.75 


This book is concerned with certain 
revelations of consciousness and as- 
pects of reality that most of us prefer 
to leave buried and unacknowledged. 
It is the kind of reality that we all re- 
spond to in a poem of Blake’s, say, like 
“Tyger, Tyger, burning bright. In the 
forests of the night.” We respond to 
its fearful Symmetry for a few sec- 
onds, and then close the book and in 
our minds put it to one side. We have 
ordinary life to deal with, we do deal 
with it, and feel ourselves more or less 
capable, congratulate or reproach our- 
selves in regard to our success or fail- 
ure, as the case may be. 

The heroine of Miss Jennifer Daw- 
son’s distinguished book is a young 
English girl who falls into the category 
of the schizophrenic. Her mother, 
pushing and at the same time sym- 
pathetic with the girl, has gotten her 
into Oxford, but when the book opens, 
the girl is in a mental institution being 
cared for by benign Sisters, and being 
urged to get out occasionally and “join 
the rest of the world.” She does, in 
one memorable section of the book, 
attend a cocktail party in London, at 
which she astounds and at last fright- 
ens the guests by her remarks on the 
moon, on consciousness, on what life 
does or may mean, on the mystery of 
contacts between people. It is here that 
Miss Dawson best sets forth her theme, 
that the so-called schizos, the mentally 
deranged, have their own vision of 
life, which though not practicable, 
perhaps, is none the less valid — as 
valid as Blake’s visions, as Keats’ 
flights, as Jesus’ unworkable admoni- 
tions. 

As for the story, it is slight, delight- 
ful and perfect. The girl meets in the 
institution a young man named Alas- 
dair, tall and lanky, with a shock of 
blond hair, wit, and a perspective on 
himself and on her. With him, she can 
lie laughing and talking and dreaming 
in the ha-ha not far from the main 
building, their view of the world the 
wide sky and a chance poppy blooming 
in the grass within their reach, the 
result of a seed blown by the wind. 
With him, she achieves the first sen- 
sations of cotact with a stranger, the 
first glimmers of friendship, of caring, 
of what is known in psychological jar- 
gon as “a relationship.” They have a 
one-day outing to a suburb of London, 
where they make a bonfire and cook 
and share — one potato. They make 
love, and while it is rather meaning- 
less and bewildering to the girl, it is 
a beginning, and she realizes it. Then 
he is discharged from the hospital, 
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JENNIFER DAWSON 
Author of The Ha-Ha 


she loses him, misses him, looks for 
him and doesn’t find him. He has 
written her a nice letter, they may see 
each other again one day, perhaps in 
London, but in this faint and polite 
hope, there is all the tragedy of life as 
it is, with its faint hopes, its less faint 
disappointments that nobody wants to 
hear about, that the ones who are dis- 
appointed can’t or won't talk about to 
anybody. 

There is a page and a half near the 
end about a woman we have ‘not been 
introduced to before, who gets an elec- 
tric shock treatment to stop her con- 
vulsions. In the everydayness of this, 
the scant snatches of dialogue between 
the woman and her nurse, there is all 
the horror and the absolute hopeless- 
ness of severe mental derangement, 
which a hundred pages of shocking 
prose could not convey better. Jennifer 
Dawson shows the artistry of a Kath- 
erine Mansfield in her selection of de- 
tail and admirable brevity. A 

—Patricia Highsmith 
Patricia Highsmith writes novels of 
suspense, published by Harpers. 


D'UNE CUILLERE PEU 
COMMUNE 


Le Hibou et La Poussiquette by Francis 
Steegmuller. Boston: Little Brown 
and Co., 1961. $2.95 


When I was in grammar school, 
two old friends of mine left the city 
for a voyage in a lovely and small but 
sea-worthy craft. Hardly a year later 
they disembarked, in far away land 
where the bong tree grows. They 


bought a ring from a native, matried, 
and made a ritual of dancing on the 
beach by moonlight. Eventually, they 
took on a continental air and changed 
their names to Hibou and Minou. But, 
for me, they cannot really change: I 
still know them as Owl and Pussy-Cat. 

Francis Steegmuller’s translation of 
this rollicking Odessy doesn’t lose one 
beat of Lear-ic meter in the French. 
The five pound note changes to a use- 
ful letter of credit (Lettre de crédit); 
and the runcible spoon becomes a very 
Special spoon (une cuillere peu com- 
mune) — equally functional for mince 
and quince — just to keep the rhythm 
intact. Barbara Cooney’s illustrations 
are designed to satisfy any critic howl- 
ing or hooting on the fringe of the 
world of cats and owls; for she pene- 
trates intuitively beneath the fur and 
feathers. 

Still one of the jolliest bits of non- 
sense ever written and running neck 
and neck with “Jabberwocky,” * I re- 
commend Le Hibou et La Poussiquette 
to anyone who ever had an urge to 
(Dancer) au clair de la lune** ... 

—P.K.L. 
*See Alice in Wonderland by Lewis 

Carroll. Begins “Twas brillig . . .” 

also translated into French. 


**(to dance) by the light of the 
moon ...— of course. 


A NEGATIVE BITTERNESS 


Scarred by-Bruce Lowery. N. Y.: The 


Vanguard Press, Inc., 1961. $3.75 
Written in ‘the first person, and 
originally in French, Scarred bares the 
emotional disintegration of a thirteen 
year old boy. 

Born with a harelip, Jeff finds his 
questions about his deformity unan- 
swered and his attempts to gain the 
friendship of his schoolmates met with 
cruelty. 

The sensitive thoughts and feelings 
of a young boy, revealed in early chap- 
ters, quickly turn to a negative bitter- 
ness. This is not a hopeful book. Ob- 
viously written by a man who has suf- 
fered as deeply as his fictional charac- 
ter, we assume he has not fallen victim 
of Jeff's convictions of persecution and 
look forward to his future works. 

—Marietta Jacobson 
Marietta Jacobson has worked for ten 
years with emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren who were under the care of the 
Phila. Juvenile Court. 


All the books reviewed on these pages may be 
secured at j 


The New Delaware Book Shop 
49 W. Ferry Street, New Hope, Pa. ; 
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HY 
MOYER 


Bucks County 


Humorist 


Ov brisk, autumn Friday last 
month, I drove to Herbie Ward's 
Black Bass Inn, unloaded myself and 
walked the foot bridge across the Del- 
aware River to attend a meeting of 
the recently organized Columnist An- 
onymous to hear a discourse on mort- 
gages. 

On the Jersey side I veered sharply 
to Bull’s Island, so aptly named for 
our gathering. Fighting off a brake of 
nettles and pushing these aside, I open- 
ed an amazing vista to the Raritan 
Canal. Two mallard ducks and a drake 
climbed onto a floating log and began 
quacking, as ducks are given to do. 

“I tell you, I'll never live in Man- 
hattan again,’ said Miss Frosty-beak, 
puffing her new autumn plumage. 
“Central Park is for the birds!” 

I leaned against an evergreen to 
listen. 

“Then why did you choose Bucks? 
asked the drake. “Or am I mistaken? 
You have good reason to choose the 
Jersey side: property is cheaper, ponds 
are as plentiful, and — as for charm 


Frosty-beak’s companion’s flirty eyes 
nictitated. “Charm can be duck-made, 
darling. A little ingenuity transforms 
any body of water,” she added. “As 
long as there are migrating flocks over- 
head, safe air routes, and food plenti- 
ful enough to avoid scavenging, charm 
can be cultivated with even a paddling 
of ducks!” 


"Are you looking to buy?” asked the 
drake. ‘““There’s a wonderful tract in 
Upper Black Eddy — remote, private 
and accessible by air. The house is 
rustic and unobtrusive. It rests in a 
grove circling the sweetest dug pond 
you could spy from aloft. It’s complete- 
ly visible and shimmers silver as a 
mirror lake, oval as a Sylvan Pool. 
Migratory-wise it has the pull of a 
beacon: you'd have flocks of droppers- 
down and, I suspect, a gay social life 
with a high percentage of exotics!” 

“Oh,” whispered Frosty-beak, 
“That’s a hard sell, but I intend to 
rent. One rough winter and I'd lose 
the place to the Amalgamated Feather- 
ed Flight and Sanctuary Trust. You 
know how swift they are to hawk back 
a roost!” 

“Don’t be chicken,’ the drake 
coughed. “Listen, Ive got a tricky 
plan. Two years ago I bought a prop- 
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erty near Solebury. It’s what I'd al- 
ways wanted — European quality and 
all: like a modest chateau in Southern 
France. The pool in the grotto is 
strictly private — at least 400 meters 
from the house. It’s a fantasy! I per- 
suaded the former owner, a Mrs. Gros- 
beak, to hold the mortgage while I 
agreed to keep the deed. Everything 
went well, and I was able to develop 
the grounds and enhance the pool un- 
til that terrible winter last year. Dur- 
ing the long seige of snows and sub- 
zero weather, I alternately froze and 
starved. Out of sheer desperation, I 
took to eating the suet and scratch 
corn scattered by the Brownies and 
Cub Scouts in the name of Audubon. 
Well, hard times and all that. I missed 
four, maybe five payments on my 
dream-nest in Solebury. Naturally, 
since I held the deed on the property, 
I foreclosed and Mrs. Grosbeak lost 
the mortgage. Now I own the proper- 
ty free and clear. It so happens I 
know that goose, Mrs. Lightbelly, too. 
She’s the owner of the place I de- 
scribed in Upper Black Eddy. I'll be 


THAT CHRISTMAS BONUS is the 
key to safe, comfortable travelling in 
every kind of weather when you spend 
it on a dependable New Dodge Sta- 
tion Wagon. 


|. M. JARRETT oLD york ROAD, HATBORO, PA. 


glad to swoop down tomorrow and 
put in a good quack or two for you.” 

“Well, in that case,” cooed Frosty- 
beak, “Maybe I should consider being 
an owner rather than a tenant.” 

“Good show! But be cautious. She’s 
a shrewd predator, and you don’t want 
to get caught and pinioned,” cautioned 
the drake. 

Hearing the drake get away with 
that tired-out. old joke, I began to 
chuckle. This time the trio heard me 
and took off in a rush of wings. For a 
few seconds I gazed at an empty log 
bobbing in the canal, and then I took 
the foot bridge again for the Pennsyl- 
vania shore and a quick inspection of 
Upper Black Eddy. I forgot all about 
our Columnist Anonymous meeting, 
for I had learned something new about 
mortgages. A 


Order now for delivery before bad 
weather sets in. It’s an investment 
that will pay dividends in economy 
and pleasure all year round! 


Wholesale — Retail. For Further 
Information Contact: 


TOWNSEND HOUSE 
“Home of Bucks County 
Quality Candy” 

115 E. Maple Ave. 
Langhorne, Penna. 
SKyline 7-2526 


The Best Stores Sell 


Townsend House 
Candy 


Real melt-in-your-mouth fudge 


Butter Creams— 
Sandwich Mints 


Almond Butter Crunch 


The Very Best Butter—no sub- 
stitutes gives our candy that 
home-made goodness and long- 
lasting freshness. A superb 
product you can sell with 
pride! 
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LONELY YARDLEY MANSION 
ANTICIPATES NEW OWNER 


akeside’’, the stately 18th century 

home of Thomas Yardley Jr., 
founder of Yardley, is for sale. Until 
the death 18 months ago of John L. 
M. Yardley Jr., sixth generation de- 
scendant of Thomas Jr., it has been in 
the Yardley family for most of its 
230 years. 

Thomas Jr. was the nephew of Wil- 
liam Yeardley, uncle of Phineas Pem- 
berton, one of William Penn’s coun- 
selors. William came from England 
to Bucks County in 1682 with his 
wife and three sons and a servant, 
Robert Heath. A minister of the 
Friends, he had been greatly perse- 
cuted in England. 

William Yeardley settled on 500 
acres of land on the Delaware, bought 
from William Penn, and called his 
plantation “Propect Farm’. He built 
his house one mile west of the pres- 
ent village of Yardley. He died in 
1693 and all his direct descendants 
perished in the smallpox epidemic of 
1702. 

Williams brother, Thomas, of 
Rushton, Staffordshire, inherited the 
estate. His son, Thomas Jr. came over 
in 1709. He married Ann Biles at 
Pennsbury. They had 10 children. 

Thomas Jr. built a large grist mill 
along the river, just off the present 
Main Street. The water rights which 
brought the water, by means of a race- 
way from the creek, which empties 
into the Delaware Canal near South 
Street, date back to 1707. The Upper 
River Road was laid out to his mill 
in 1723 and in 1752 a lateral road 
was opened from the mill across to 
the one that ran via Falls Meeting 
House to Bristol. 

He also established a ferry, con- 
firmed in 1722 by Act of Assembly, 
which crossed the Delaware. It ran 
continuously until 1835, when the 
Yardleyville Delaware Bridge Com- 
pany opened its covered bridge be- 
tween Yardleyville and Wéilburtha, 
N. J. 

Thomas Jr. lived first in the Dol- 
ington Road house, adding the main 
section in 1725. He moved to “Lake- 
side” in 1728. It was probably first a 
log cabin. The rear, built by John 
Brock, is the older part of the stand- 
ing stone building. The present din- 
ing room was the original kitchen 
with a massive fireplace. 

In 1728, Thomas Jr. added the 
front section, with stepped gables at 
each end, high ceilings and a fire- 
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By Betty Floyd 


place in every room. By 1900, when 
it was owned by Algernon S. Cad- 
wallader, there were five rooms on the 
first floor, five on the second, and 
three bedrooms and two large store- 
rooms on the third. In the back part 
of the house there was a winding com- 
panionway entered from the dining 
room with three or four small low 
ceilinged rooms for servants at several 
levels. It was called “Lakeside” from 
a lake in front of it, called Lake Afton. 

The mansion was the center of an 
extensive farming operation as well 
as a mill center for more than 200 
years, run first by the Yardleys then 
by their descendants, first the Cad- 
walladers and later the Yardleys. 

In 1853 William’s daughter, Su- 
san Josephine, married Algernon S. 
Cadwallader, a great grandson of the 
first Thomas Yardley, and they occu- 
pied the mansion. Algernon ran the 
mills and was a general merchant in 
the village. He represented the Sth 
District of Pennsylvania at the Na- 
tional Convention which nominated 
Abraham Lincoln and again in 1868 
when Ulysses S. Grant was nominated. 

Algernon sold the flour mill to his 
two sons, T. S. Cadwallader and A: J. 
Cadwallader and a son-in-law, George 
F. Craig and they formed the Yard- 
ley Mills Company in 1895. T. S. 
Cadwallader acquired the interests of 
the other members about 1904. In 
1936 a Delaware flood washed out 
the canal from which power was 
drawn and the mill never produced 


Yardley Mill, built in 1769, was a flour mill until 1936. 


any more flour. It was operated as a 
feed and farm supply center for about 
15 years longer when it was sold and 
became a warehouse, now owned by 
the Cold Spring Bleachery. 

On Afton Avenue next to the canal 
there stood a large saw-mill, planing 
mill, barrel factory and plaster mill. 
This corner of the property was sold 
by A. S. Cadwallader in 1904 for the 
erection of a power house for the 
trolley which operated between Tren- 
ton, Newtown and Lambertville. Louis 
H. Leedom, the present owner, rents 
the buildings for a food market and 
a machinery shop. 

Algernon Cadwallader died in 
1905. His bachelor son Augustus S., 
remained in the home and there was 
no division of the family possessions 
until 1913 when he married Lulu S. 
Sands. He lived in Lakeside until 1945 
when he sold the property to John 
L. M. Yardley Sr. and moved to 
Haverford. A 


Subscribe to Bucks County Life for 
1 friend, $3.00 a year — $5.00 for 
two years. 


It was rebuilt after a fire in 1901. 
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DON’T WAIT FOR SPRING 
Now is the Time to Look for that Bucks County Home 
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TYPICAL BUCKS COUNTY 


Attractive pointed stone spacious home situated on an acre 
wooded and landscaped grounds — Restored and modernized 
for comfortable living — yet retaining charm of open fireplaces 
and old features — In the New Hope area — $29,500. Tele- 
phone: Wynne James, Jr., FI 8-3514. 


ALL BRICK HOME 


For those who demand quality in their house we offer this at- 
tractively landscaped and sturdily built all brick home. On the 
first floor there is a living room with fireplace, full dining room, 
kitchen and powder room. The second floor contains two bed- 
rooms and a bath. With the price just reduced to $16,500. this 
listing is well worth your inspection. Lippincott, Realtor, 16 W. 
State St., Doylestown, Pa., FI 8-5012. 


REMODELED FARM HOUSE 


12 acres. Children would love the large pond for skating and 
fishing. Long distance view. Completely remodeled farm house. 
8 rooms, 4 bedrooms; 1% baths. Oil heat. Barn and garage. 
oo Parke Wetherill Associates, Doylestown. Flllmore 
8-3508. 


NEW YEARS RESOLUTION! 


Surprise your family this year with plans for a lovely new home 
like this one — in Tower Hill — Central Bucks most residen- 
tial area. Custom built for you by A. C. Elfman and Sons. 
Builders of Better Homes since 1909. 56 So. Main Street, 
Doylestown, Pa. Phone: FI 8-4320. 
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BRICK SPLIT LEVEL — Slate roof. 1 
acre. Lots of shrubbery and fruit trees. 
Living room; modern kitchen; den with 
picture window; 3 bedrooms; bath. Oil 
heat. Garage. Excellent value. $14,900. 


Associates Three bedroom, two tile bath brick and frame split-level on a well landscaped 


1 acre tract overlooking a meadow and stream. This home has a lovely en- 


Doylestown Fillmore 8-3508 trance foyer with powder room, very large paneled rec. room with fireplace, 


laundry room, modern kitchen, dining room, living room with picture window, 
oriorforlertotocteatootoeteateotectectoetecfectoohoetectooteofeeteelootoee 
basement plus a two-car garage. Just $23,900. 


Joseph Barness and Son 


WARRINGTON, PA. Dlamond 3-0700 


NATIONAL HOMES 


8 ROOMS BEAUTIFUL FARM ESTATE : 
92 rolling Bucks County acres with © 
Nearly 1900 Square Feet long frontages on 3 — Lovely, ` 
$11,000 landscaped grounds encircle the 


handsome, fieldstone manor house ' 


Built on your lot with flagstone patio overlooking 


ETE- gardens and modern swimming 

Doylestown Building Co. pool. Restored and perfect. Big 

130 8. MAIN DOYLESTOWN, PA. stone and frame barn, garage — 
Fillmore 8-4408 iaa e house — Beautiful ^ 


aame oa nF a p a ae 5 aa 5 1 a M ae 1 am 1: a 


WYNNE 
JAM ES. JR. Kraltor 


Office: Fillmore 8-3514 or 8-4020 84 Main Street 
Residence: Fillmore 8-9130 Doylestown, Pa. 


WATSON’S INSURANCE 
AGENCY 


Warren B. Watson 
72 NORTH MAIN STREET 
Doylestown, Pa. 
“Complete Insurance Protection” 
Doylestown — FI 8-4901 
Buckingham — PY 4-7644 


a a a aa 


TRULY CUSTOM 
Stone and masonry ranch home in excellent neighborhood. Contains entrance hall, 30 
ft. living room, fireplace, dining room, 19 ft. modern kitchen, 3 bedrooms, 2 ceramic 
MORTGAGES—APPRAISALS baths. Basement with 40 ft. recreation room plus den or office, 2 car garage. Hot water 


oil heat, 40 ft. covered rear terrace. Richly landscaped 34 acre. Just listed at $36,500 
with complete carpeting. 


WILLIAM Ċ. HEISE 


reactors HAPP & SONS Realtors mn” 


FI 8-3578 
Member of 


Bucks County Realtors Listing Exchange 


Bush House Building a 


Quakert Buck ' ; Subscribe to Bucks County Life for 
Bak iaer ala a friend, $3.00 a year — $5.00 for WM. H. STAHL, CHEVROLET 
two years. SOUTHAMPTON 


365 STREET ROAD ELmwood 7-2295 
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“LAKESIDE” FAMOUS YARDLEY MANSION 


Deep window sills, mellow random Pine floors, Exquisitely carved mantel- 
pieces on the three formal fireplaces and a huge walk-in Crane fireplace in the 


Th Dining Room. Rich beamed ceilings and balustraded hall stair-case, lend the 
e charm of the antique to this handsome pointed-stone Colonial. Hot water oil 
heat, tile bath and a real country kitchen provide all the comfort and con- 

DOYLESTOWN venience of the modern home. A huge pointed-stone barn that formerly 


served as an Antique Shop offers excellent possibilities for a Little Theatre, 


N ATION AL B ANK Restaurant, Apartments or just a Barn Dance. 


There are other out-buildings on 30 fertile acres offering excellent develop- 
AND TRUST CO. ment potentialities — Offered only to settle estate. 


“on the Square” 


Doylestown, Pennsylvania WM. H. FULPER INC. 


other offices 


WARMINSTER EXport 4-5341 TRENTON, N. J. 
WARRINGTON 
DOYLESTOWN CENTER Subscribe to Bucks County Life for 


Chartered 1832 a friend, $3.00 a year — $5.00 for 
two years. 


home 
loans 


STRATHMANN 
LUMBERMART 


340 Street Road 
Southampton 


ELmwood 7-9292 


o AGW ORY CLEANING 
0, APPROVED 
y SERVICE 


insured 
savings 


be sure with 


SAMTONE SERVICE 


Doylestown Federal 
Savings & Loan Association 


17 W. COURT ST. Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone: Fillmore 8-4554 


Catering to the building needs of 
the home owner 


The Sound Of Music At Its Best! THE FISHER be sure with 


Fisher’s New Futura III gives you Futura Iii 

superlative performance in Stereo STR AND 
FM-Multiplex; Stereophonic FM- 

AM and Stereophonic Phonograph 


with four-speed record changer. gem EAU A Į ALET SERVICE 
All these magnificent features Wih, VT F y 


housed in the burnished beauty of , f 
tai an S | Yi’ ) il 65 South Main St. 
Doylestown, Pa. 


Fillmore 8-3556  ENterprise 10031 


343.MAIN 
DOYLESTOWN, PA, 


Street & Brownsville Rds. Trenton & Pennsylvania Aves. 
Trevose, Pa. a Morrisville, Pa. 
EL 7-6700 INSURED jy CY 5-4121 


2 
¥ 


Assets $23,000,000.00 Liberal Dividends for 47 Years 


REALTOR 


Realtor — Insurer 
Specializing in Country Property 


Richboro, Pa. Elmwood 7-3543 Bucks County’s Original Insured Association Serving Delaware Valley, U.S.A, 
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WINTER SPECIAL! 

Situated several hundred feet off an im- 
proved road this old stone and frame 
house, recently remodeled, offers the best 
in privacy yet conveniently accessible. 
Located on a lovely knoll with a view 
and southern exposure, surrounded by 29 
protective acres, the house contains a 
living room with tile fireplace, dining 
room, small den and modern kitchen, 4 
bedrooms and 2 baths. Old random width 
floors, a modern heating system, and a 
small red barn complete the picture. 
Listed at $34,000. 


LIPPINCOTT Realtors 


16 W. State St., Doylestown, Pa. 


FI 8-5012 


QUALITY BUILT 
Delightful all brick and stone house on 
11⁄4 acres of attractively landscaped 
grounds. First floor has entrance hall, 
living room, 14x20, with open fireplace, 
dining room, 13x14, modern kitchen, 
master bedroom and ceramic tile bath. 
Second floor has 3 large bedrooms and 
full tiled bath. Cement basement with 
laundry and lavatory. Hot water, oil 
heat; slate roof and many other refine- 
ments. Attached 2-car brick garage with 
storage above, and enclosed brick breeze- 
way. House 10 years old and in excellent 
condition. Just reduced from $35,000 to 
$29,500. 


J. CARROLL MOLLOY 


REALTOR 


30 S. Main Street 
Doylestown Fillmore 8-3558 


No Need to Shiver and Shake This Wnter 
If You Have A Service Contract With 


GWINNER’S 


Atlantic Heating Oils 


Prompt 24-Hour Delivery & Oil Burner Service 
Doylestown FI 8-2668 or FI 8-5784 


WM. J. GRAHAM 


Developer & Builder 
Phone: FI 8-4862 


IF YOU DIDN’T SPEND CHRIST- 
MAS IN BUCKS ... in the home of 
your dreams — We can make sure 
you'll be there next year. A quality 
home like the one pictured, custom 
built for you in Pebble Hill Acres, a 
well-planned and protected communi- 
ty, just outside of Doylestown offers 
you a real home to fit Bucks County 
Living at its best. Built on a l-acre 
lot to your plans and specifications. 


242 Wood Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 


DANCING MEADOWS 


Great imagination and originality have created a delightful year round house 
in the midst of a natural setting which affords complete privacy with an abun- 
dance of rare shrubbery, an oyster shaped reflecting pool, several terraces and 
stone retaining walls, and large swimming pool with filter and cabanas. The 
stone and frame house has dramatic living room built on a raised platform 
with stone fireplace, unusual fenestration, exquisite dining room, morning 
room, modern stainless steel kitchen, powder room, two bedrooms and bath. 
Second floor bedrooms need remodelling due to fire damage. Owner moving 
to Hollywood wants to sell immediately. A giveaway at $21,500.00. 


BUCKLAND VALLEY REALTY CO. 


WASHINGTON CROSSING, PA. 


HYatt 3-3332 


Evenings & Weekends AXtel 7-5416 


KEystone 6-6930 Established 1925 
LEROY N. CASSEL 


REALTOR 
FARMS 


COUNTRY HOMES 


608 W. Broad St. Quakertown, Pa. 


NORTH EAST FEDERAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


Cybus Way and Street Road 
EL 7-9090 Southampton, Pa. 


“WHEN YOU INVEST 
CHOOSE THE BEST” 
“4% per annum 
Paid on savings from 7-1-61” 
Main Office: 
1841-43 E. Allegheny Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Having Problems 
With 
That Plane? 


Null 


Design Problems? 


submit your problems to É LI G HT D ie S 3 G N 


800 PEBBLE HILL RD. 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


HELICOPTER DESIGN - LIGHT AIRCRAFT DESIGN - AIRCRAFT DRAFTING 
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MING POOLS 


wn Phone LOcust 3-2125 
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FROM CUSTOM POOLS BY McCORD ; TYPE OF POOL l 
MOTELS : ts | 
Architects Building | r : | 
COUNTRY Philadelphia 3, Pa. | © Residential 
CLUBS OETA . O Community | 
CITIES Ce as t 3 O Municipal | 
COMMUNITY Please call with additional information. H Petes eae | 
GROUPS 1 1 Hotel 
SERVICE NAME sit iessscssessvecessncessQinuttag lustnsntepeuteemaretencayiees @irstethosssconesootepeedantsee | Ne 
CLUBS l f | 
ADDRESS A scccsscsuscccancucecsestesaseees cusvecaeccererttcectet tints stecsseuacesvesy sestatoosessene | O Commercial 
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RSA Spring begins 
March 31, so our 
calendar tells us. 
_ By the middle of 
_ April we may ex- 
pect to receive the 
first flow of visitors 
to our beautiful 
| Bucks County. 

| There is much 
for visitors from 
other parts of the 
country to see on a 
tour of Bucks 
County. Someday, 
pethaps, we will 
entertain tourists 
stopping off to refuel on their jet- 
propelled trip in an Inter-Planetary, 
Trans-Universal Space Liner. 

Those who like to ramble, free of a 
set route, and have the determination 
to see all the historical sites on one 
day, “even if it kills you,” can start 
anywhere. Start often. Keep your 
speed low and your eyes open. Fre- 
quent rop on pleasant days, year- 
round, offer many surprises and satis- 
factions for those who will look and 
pause to wonder about the ways of life 
in a far earlier day: 

. . . . The little country churches, 
their steeples proudly pointing sky- 
ward to symbolize the belief of the 
worshippers. 

.... The occasional milestone peek- 
ing from the brush along the road, 
carved with a cryptic message such as, 
“17 to P,” leaving it to the traveler to 
guess whether he is on his way to 
Philadelphia, Perkasie or, perhaps, 
even Paradise. 

. . . The big barns, emblazoned with 
hex signs, contrary to popular belief, 
purely decoration, a form of folk art, 
and not at all to keep away witches. 

... The pleasant valleys and sudden 
hills, and the little streams, once a 
source of power for numerous mills 
built along their banks, many still 
standing neglected and forgotten — 
others remembered and remodeled in- 
to jolting, modern, picture-windowed 
residences. 

. . . The old stone houses with two 
front doors, one for weekdays and one 
for Sundays, say the old-timers. 

... The neglected graveyards where 
no one of importance lies buried, 
whose tumbled headstones speak only 
of those who did their best with what 
little they had, 

. . . The winding side toads, their 
corkscrew curves lashing a serpentine 
path away from Gehenna, designed, 
indeed, to outwit a pursuing Devil — 
anyhow, that’s what they say. 


. . . The occasional Indian “marker 
tree,” a limb of which, in sapling days, 
was bound to point the direction of the 
redman’s great trail from Canada to 
Florida. : 

. . . The covered bridges — thirteen 
of them withstood progress — once a 
favorite trysting place for lovers, high- 
way robbers and travelers seeking shel- 
ter from a storm. ; 

For ‘stay-at-home Bucks Countians 
there are many places to visit. Our 
parks are particularly alluring. There 
is Lake Warren in Nockamixon Town- 
ship, an artificial lake built by the 
Bucks County Game Commission. On 
the road from Revere to Upper Black 
Eddy, it is rather inaccessible and hard 
to find. There is the Ralph Stover 
State Park, The Tinicum County Park, 
Tohickon Valley County Park, Wash- 
ington Crossing Park, Roosevelt State 
Park and Lake Towhee Park, opened 
to the public three years ago and hav- 
ing the largest lake in the County for 
fishing and swimming. This Park cov- 
ers 300 acres located at the- edge of 
Applebachsville in Haycock township. 
It is especially attractive for family 
picnics. 

We urge you to learn to meander 
without rhyme or reason. Practice turn- 
ing right or left at intersections and 
road forks, as fancy dictates. If you 
get lost, it matters little. All roads 
lead somewhere: you'll get there even- 


Li he Old Traveler — 


tually — and see much along the 
way. A 
OUR COVER 


T he lovely adaptation of a fracture 
on our cover is the work of Eliza- 
beth Case, resident of Bucks County 
since 1958. 

Miss Case was born in California, 
and she studied at the French Institute 
and Art Students League, both in New 
York City. Her varied experiences in- 
clude exhibitions in shows throughout 
Southern California, participation in 
the audio-visual program of the Public 
Library system of Pomona, California; 
three years in the graphic arts and ani- 
mation department of Walt Disney 
Productions, Burbank, California; 
writing and direction of programs of 
Poetry and Jazz, Poetry and Panto- 
mime, produced in Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, California; and a one 
man exhibit of oil paintings in Swain’s 
Art Gallery in 1961. 

Now working in ink-and-casein 
adaptations of archaic forms, Miss 
Case has a “Country Cousin” art serv- 
ice which includes murals for homes; 
underwater murals for swimming 
pools; stationery design; brochure il- 
lustration; posters; signs and portraits 
— especially miniatures. A 


T he Bucks County Commissioners 
who seem to add agencies to the 
county government at the rate of one 
a month are now in the urban renewal 
business, and have thus taken another 
step toward making Lower Bucks 
County one of the most planned over 
areas in Christendom. 


At the moment this area is the sub- 
ject of intense investigation and ex- 
ploration by a variety of bureaucratic 
bodies ranging in scope and purpose 
from the Industrial Development Cor- 
poration to the Tourist Commission. 

The term ‘urban renewal,’ when ap- 
plied to Central or Upper Bucks Coun- 
ty is apt to strike as incongruous, main- 
ly because there are no urban areas 
there which need renewing. In point 
of fact, most residents of Central and 
Upper Bucks would be stirred to wrath 
by attempts to renew a countryside 
which they feel ought to be left old. 


In lower Bucks, however, it can be 
safely argued that there is a need for 
this sort of agency. Certainly few areas 
in the nation have been visited with 
quite the same sort of population and 
industrial expansion which occurred 
there in the last dozen years or so. And 
there also is little doubt that such 
communities as Bristol, Bristol Town- 
ship, Middletown Township and Ben- 
salem Township can use a serious face 
lifting. 

The question is, as posed by Repub- 
lican Commissioner John J. Bodley, 
who cast a dissenting vote on the ur- 
ban renewal proposal, whether the 
Federal Government ought to be en- 
trusted with the face lifting. Bodley 
argued that the building and fire codes 
of the municipalities, if rigidly en- 
forced, are enough to keep blight and 
slums at a minimum. He also pointed 
out that the urban renewal program 
was designed to clear old city slums, 
such. as exist in Philadelphia, Trenton, 
and Bethlehem. 


The other two commissioners, Re- 
publican Chairman Edward B. Boyer 
and Democrat Adolph A. Andrews, 
both of whom live in Lower Bucks, 
disagreed. Although Andrews intro- 
duced the proposal, the urban renewal 
authority is, and has been, Boyer’s 
project. He tried to have it created a 


4 


year ago, but neither Andrews nor 
Bodley would second his motion. 

Boyer said the townships cannot do 
the job themselves, and has said on 
many occasions that the county is 
foolish to ignore the large Federal and 
State grants available to finance urban 
renewal projects. 

Andrews, in explaining his change 
of mind, if not heart, said he was en- 
couraged to vote for the measure be- 
cause some Lower Bucks communities 
have taken steps to clear their own 
communities of the more flagrant eye- 
sores by cracking down on violations 
of housing and fire codes. He evidently 
is prepared to follow a policy of ‘the 
urban renewal authority helps those 
who help themselves.’ 

Obviously in a bad mood when he 
introduced the measure (through a 
curious diplomatic maneuver, he first 
refused to second Boyer’s motion for 
the establishment of the authority, 
then introduced a motion of his own 
which Boyer seconded), Andrews not- 
ed that Bristol Borough and Middle- 
town Township were engaging in slum 
clearing campaigns, then added that 
his hometown Bristol Township just 
recently “got into the act.” 

What may have been bothering An- 
drews is that Vincent Hartley, Repub- 
lican chairman of the Bristol Town- 
ship Commissioners, had been raising 
a great hue and cry for the creation of 
an authority, and he had not overlook- 
ed the fact that Democrat Andrews 
had failed to vote one in a year ago. 

Andrews’ position was not made 
more comfortable when a couple of 
structures were torn down a few 
blocks from his own home. Nor did 
the Bristol Courier - Levittown Times, 
with daily photographs of occupied 
shacks and detailed stories of local 
slum conditions do much to console 
him. 

Boyer, who is seldom slow to take 
advantage of an opportunity when he 
sees one, let it be known a week before 
the commissioners’ meeting that he 
was going to re-introduce the urban 
renewal proposal, and Andrews, it 
would appear, was hooked. It is well 
to bear in mind that Andrews express- 
ed grave reservations about the cost of 
such a program a year ago. 


He had a point, for urban renewal 
projects are costly affairs. Although 
Bucks County will put up only one- 
sixth of the funds needed to finance 
such projects (the Federal Government 
provides two-thirds and the State the 
remaining one sixth), it is likely the 
county eventually will spend a con- 
siderable amount of money. 

Opponents of both money spending 
and the Federal Government might 
console themselves by considering that 
under the present Federal tax program, 
residents of Bucks County are paying 
for urban renewal projects in, say, San 
Francisco. Perhaps there is no reason 
why the good citizens of San Francisco 
should not be allowed to return the 
favor. 

There is a good deal to be said for 
turning down the offer of Federal 
money, but if no one else refuses the 
money, then reluctance to accept big 
government grants may consitiute the 
cutting off of noses to save faces. A 
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WHAT WILL REDUCING 
DO FOR ME? 


t 
STAUFFER REDUCING PLAN STUDIO 


Treatment — Sales 


FEATURING: 
Stauffer Couch Electrocycle 
Zeigler Facial Exerciser 


*POSTURE CORRECTION 
*INCREASED CIRCULATION 
*WEIGHT CORRECTION 


*RELAXATION 


Helen Kiss 


979 Elbow La. Warrington, Pa. 
DI 3-6184 FI 8-2114 
Courtesy Figure Analysis 
$2.00 per treatment 
10 treatments - $16.50 
Special Group Rate 
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JOHN CORCORAN’S 1714 


Water Wheel 


Fine foods and drinks served every 
day in historic surroundings. 


Old Easton Rd. above Doylestown 


Rt. 611 Fillmore 8-9300 
“Corcoran Speaking” of radio & TV 


FOUR WINDS TAVERN 
The Finest Food 
in a Charming Atmosphere 
Steaks —— Chops — Seafood 
Chicken-in-the-basket 
Lunch & Dinner 12 ‘til 9 Sunday 12 ‘til 8 
Open Fireplace 
RT. 611 Revere, Pa. 
“15 miles N. of Doylestown“ 


THE FALLOW HOUSE 
Dairy Bar & Restaurant 


Family Restaurant 


RT. 6)1, PLUMSTEADVILLE, PA. 
5 Miles North of Doylestown 


© Delicious Snacks 
@ Full Course Dinners 


For Reservations 


Telephone ROger 6-8974 
Open Every Day From 10 A.M. 


KEEDVGOR 
WT Wy 


Boswell) 


Snack or Dine 


from a Snack to 
a full Course Dinner 


* EXCELLENT FOOD 
* PLEASANT PRICES 
* COLONIAL ATMOSPHERE 


OPEN DAILY & SUNDAY 
for 
LUNCHEON ® DINNER 


Call PY 4-7959 


ROUTE 202 
BUCKINGHAM, PA. 
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Where to Dine 


Along the Delaware 


Indian Rock Hotel—L. D. River road 
above Black Eddy. Unusual atmosphere. 
See the Indian profile on the rock high 
above the Delaware River. Cocktail 
Lounge opens 5 o'clock daily. Closed 
Sunday. 


Ringing Rocks Inn—On the hill, Up- 
per Black Eddy. Gourmet food in a de- 
lightful upper Bucks setting. Open daily 
from 11:30. Closed Sundays. Reserva- 
tions: YUkon 2-8782. 


New Hope 


Tow Path House—New Hope. Unique 
well-fireplace, glows by the creek light- 
ing diners. Check giant blackboard menu 
for delicacies. Choice. Cocktails. Visitors 
to New Hope should visit here. 


Black Bass Hotel — Lumberville, a 
short distance above New Hope. Estab- 
lished 1745. Reknowned for gracious 
country dining. Overlooking the scenic 
Delaware River. Tele.: AXtel 7-5770. 


Cartwheel Inn—Superb Cuisine. Swiss- 
French Menu. Breakfast, Luncheon — 
Dinner 12 to 11 P.M. Sunday Dinner 12 
to 9. Bar open weekdays until 3 A.M. 
Route 202—near New Hope. Closed 
Sundays. 


Chez ODETTE has captured the 
unique charm and atmosphere in a typi- 
cal Bucks County setting. French and 
American cuisine. Lunch, Dinner, Cock- 
tails, open everyday. 


Feasterville 


_ Buck Hotel—Feasterville. Old timey 
inn with a chummy bar. L. D. moderate- 
ly priced. Phone ahead for special dishes. 
Cheese cake delicious. Expert catering. 


Buckingham 


Boswells Route 202—Delightful Week- 
days from 11 to 9 P.M.—Sunday 12:30 
to 9 P.M. Colonial atmosphere—Attrac- 
tive prices. 


Upper Bucks 


Four Winds Tavern—Rt. 611, Revere, 
north of Ottsville. Open fireplace flicker, 
on basket-chickens and T-bone steaks. 


The Fallow House—Dairy bar and 
restaurant. Dinners, sandwiches, 15 flav- 
ors of ice cream. Rt. 611, five miles 
north of Doylestown. 


Newtown 


Homestead of Lavender Hall—Rt. 
532, Newtown. Colonial Elegance with 
homestyle cooking. Mr. Chrales’ south- 
ern fried chicken a specialty. Buffet 
luncheons and dinners Wednesday, 
Thursday and Saturday. A 


“One Of the Best Things 
In Life is Good Food” 


WARRINGTON INN 
Easton Hwy & Bristol Rd. 
Route 611 Warrington, Pa. 
DI 3-0210 
Vincent Coggiola, Proprietor 

* Weddings - Receptions 
* Banquets A Specialty 
Exclusive but not expensive 
Cocktails 


DUBLIN LOCKER & 
PROCESSING SERVICE 
Dried Beef Bacon 
Home Cured Ham 
Fresh Opened Oysters & Clams 


kers 
Home Unit Processing a Specialty 
Rt. 313 CH 9-3553 Dublin, Pa. 


“Don’t Pass 
The Buck” 


oF Py 


oie y Se E a 
DINNER COCKTAILS 
LUNCH 


A favorite eating place 
of the County 
since 1735 


Open 6 Days-Closed Sunday 


Buck Hore 


Intersection Buck Rd, 
Bustleton & Bridgeton Pikes 
FEASTERVILLE, PA. 
ELmwood 7-1125 


INDIAN ROCK 


"On The Delaware” 


A Must on your dining list for ex- 
cellent cuisine and a charming Early 
American atmosphere. Jayne and 
Joseph Lodge are your Hosts. 
Cocktail Lounge—Dinner 5 til 9 
Rt. 32, River Road Upper Black Eddy 
22 Miles N. of New Hope 
YUkon 2-5767 or 2-8777 
CLOSED SUNDAYS 


Established 1724 


George Washington ate here 
We Carry on the Tradition 


Bucks County’s Oldest Inn 


DOYLESTOWN PIKE AT 2nd ST. PIKE 
WRIGHTSTOWN, PA. 


a 


BLACK BASS HOTEL 


On Route 32 at Lumberville 
Open Every Day 
But Christmas Day 
Luncheon 12:00 to 2:30 
Dinner 5:30 to 10:00 
Sunday Dinner: 1 to 8 pm 


Bar 
Guest Rooms - Central Heating 
Facilities for parties 
from 4 to 104 
AXtel 7-5770 


PARK VIEW 
RESTAURANT 


ACROSS FROM NEW BUCKS CO. 
COURT HOUSE 


AIR CONDITIONED 
FOR YOUR COMFORT 


pe, WEDDINGS 
a * 
“W| BANQUETS 
at Se Vi) * 
PRIVATE 
PARTIES 


30 East Court St. 
Doylestown, Pa. 
Tel. Fl 8-8100 


BREAKFAST 
LUNCH 
DINNER 


TAKE OUT 
SERVICE 


Goodnoe Dairy Bar—lIntersection Rts. 
532, 413, Newtown. Home farm prod- 
ucts go into snacks and complete meals. 
Homemade Toll Gate ice cream. 


Lower River Road 


Washington Crossing Inn—Washing- 
ton Crossing. Dine in formal dining 
rooms or in original kitchen of this his- 
toric inn. Facilities for bridge parties in 
small private rooms. Recommended food 
and bar. 


Colonial Country House Restaurant— 
At edge of Washington Crossing Park, 
over the Canal Bridge. A place to bring 
the children and enjoy a delicious full 
course dinner, or an in between snack. 
Ideal spot for summer visitors and Ice 
Skaters in winter. Open every day. 


Below Doylestown 


Warrington Inn—Rt. 611, Warrington. 
L. D. Famous for fine seafood. Spacious 
rooms for private parties. Cordial atmos- 
phere created by Vincent’s greeting. 


Wrightstown 


Old Anchor Inn—Rts. 413 and 232, 
Wrightstown. Roast beef and homemade 
cheese cake are outstanding. Terrace 
and Hunt rooms available for banquets, 
oo and clubs. Cocktails—also 

ar. 


Doylestown and Nearby 


Old Water: Wheel Inn—One and a 
half miles north of Doylestown. Old Mill 
built in 1714. Mill supplied flour to 
Washington’s army. Terrace dining— 
unusual bar, best food—atmosphere. 


Conti Inn—Cross Keys. L. D. One of 
Country’s historic old inns, owned and 
hosted by the Conti’s, a name well 
known in restaurant circles. Try Walter’s 
Caesar Salad. Bar. 


Country Side Inn—Cross Keys. L. D. 
Modest prices for grand snapper soup 
and sauerbraten. Unpretentious, bright, 
and cheerful. Bar. Air-conditioned. 


Park View Restaurant—Doylestown’s 
newest restaurant, 2nd floor East Court. 
Unusually fine food—attractive prices. 
Caters to parties, banquets, 


Doylestown Inn—18 W. State St. 
Features early breakfast, business lunch, 
cocktails, dinner and late snacks. Guest 
rooms with private bath. Banquets. Fine 
food in a family atmosphere. 


On the Jersey Side 


Lambertville House — Lambertville. 
Miniature loaves of bread at this histor- 
ic old country hotel. L-D Candlelight 
bar ’til 2 a.m. (except Sunday); hot food 
served 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m. daily includ- 
ing Sunday. 


Rivers Edge — Lambertville, N. J. 
perched on the banks of the Delaware, 
this stone mill built in 1835 is a delight- 
ful place to dine. Indoors and outdoors 
with candlelight twinkling from dining 
areas around an open garden, old brasses 
and stoneware filled with flowers. Radios 
“Stella Dallas” on hand to greet you. 
Here you enjoy fine continental food 
and American favorites. 


GOURMETS’ BAZAAR 


UNUSUAL DELICACIES 
GIFTS -:- BASKETS 


Mechanic Street 


VO 2-2840 


PLEASANT 
DINING 


New Hope 


LUNCHEON 
DINNER 
COCKTAILS 


Dining is Always Delightful Here. If the 
weather is warm and golden, the terrace is 
at its best. If the weather is sad and rainy 
and chilly, we light the indoor fireplace. 
And the food is wonderful every day except 
Monday (when we're closed). 


THE TOW PATH HOUSE 


Mechanic Street on the Canal 
New Hope, Pa. VOlunteer 2-2784 


Banquet Facilities 


CROSS KEYS 


Fillmore 8-9364 


Route 611 &.313 


We | eee “fe 4 


COUNTRY SIDE INN 
(Re-opens March 15th) 


Fine food for discriminating taste. 
Cocktail lounge and bar. Catering to 
weddings, banquets, business and s9- 
cial affairs. 
Closed Sunday 
1⁄2 mi N Doylestown, Rt 611 
(Easton Rd) 
SPECIALTY 
SAUERBRATEN — SNAPPER SOUP 


HASEN PFEFFER 
FM 
LISTEN TO: 


CHUCK READ 


W TOA (FM) Saturdays 
5 P.M. - Midnight - 97.5 Mg 
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SCHOOL DAYS 

When the public school system was 
set up in Pennsylvania in 1834, not 
everyone was convinced that the chil- 
dren of “ordinary people” should be 
taught to read, write and cipher. It 
might give them ideas beyond their 
station in life. Gradually, Bucks Coun- 
tians allowed as how a little learning 
might be a good thing, just so it was- 
n't carried too far. Thus, in 1854, a 
five-month school term was considered 
long enough—and $24.00 a month a 
sufficient wage for the teacher. School- 
marms were rare. It took a man to 
handle the big boys, who had to be 
licked in a fair fight one by one before 
they would submit to being taught 
any thing out of books. If the teacher 
didn’t know how to use his fists, he 
took to his heels. The turn-over in 
teachers was high. 


MM 


DOYLESTOWN DELICATESSEN 


“Best Sandwiches In Town” 
Featuring A Complete 


ART SUPPLIES 
DRAFTING AND 
ENGINEERING SUPPLIES 
HALLMARK CARDS PARTY GOODS 
OFFICE SUPPLIES 


OLLARD STATIONERY 
963 STREET ROAD 
SOUTHAMPTON 
ELmwood 7-1232 


WITCHWOOD FARM 
COUNTRY KITCHEN 


Where Route 202 meets Route 309 
Open daily 9:30 A.M. to midnight 


BREAKFAST—LUNCH—DINNER 
SANDWICHES 


FARM-MADE ICE CREAM 


For a delicious salad ask your grocer for 
Low-Calorie 


COUNTRY KITCHEN DRESSING 


MEMORY LANE 
Card & Gift Shop 


The largest collec- 
tion of milk glass in 
Bucks County. 

Rainbow Art Glass 
Blue Gate Candles 


Early American 
Wood Vecor 


Bustleton & 2nd St. Pikes 
Richboro, Pa. EL 7-8409 


Store hours Week Days 10 AM to 6 PM 
Thurs. & Fri. Eve. 7 to 9 PM. 


GOURMET DINING 
While you enjoy the paintings of Dela- 
ware Valley artists in our dining rooms. 
Serving from 11 A.M. to 9 P.M. Relax 
in our candle lighted new charming 
“Buttery”. Rooms for overnight guests. 
Ample parking space. 


DUNCAN HINES 
CUE AND me 


GOURMET a ji Z scH 
APPROVED &. F at 
Lambertville Hous 


Bridge St. Lambertville, N. J. Phone 2-0202 


EVERYTHING IS TEDDIBLY FRENCH 


Line of German-Jewish 


Delicaci 
CATERING AT CHEZ ODETTE 

22 N. Main St. Doylestown, Pa. Why “jet” to France. Just drive to NEW HOPE and CHEZ ODETTE'’S, THE 
FI 8-8208 


COMPLETELY FRENCH RESTAURANT with your own French Aubergiste. 


COCKTAILS ODETTE MYRTIL 
LUNCHEON — DINNER 


Open Every Day - Except Sunday 
Buffet Luncheon CURT WEILER 


Daily $1.75 at the Piano 


Colonial 
Country House 


RESTAURANT - DAIRY BAR 


General Washington Blvd. 
and Upper River Rd. 


LUNCH FROM 75¢ DINNER FROM $1.45 
Jumbo Sandwiches and 
Sodas 


SOCIAL OBLIGATIONS 


are so easy to repay at our buffet! 
DINNER BUFFET Wednesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays 
LUNCHEON BUFFET Wednesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays 


Have a table reserved on the Balcony or by the 
Waterfall for a party . . . or for the family. 


Ice 
TEENAGERS DELIGHT The Homestead Restaurant 
ane i T a of Lavender Hall 
Fri. and Sat. Till 11 p.m. Route 532 above Newtown, Bucks County, Pa. WOrth 8-3888 


The tree that grows 


Air- Nr 3 
a a ak ir-Conditioned Cocktails 


Open every day 


Í ee 
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“INDIAN TOWNSHIP” 

In 1699, William Penn referred to 
Tinicum as his “Indian township,” 
and apparently planned to make it one 
of his manors. His surveyors, however, 
neglected to carry out his wishes. The 
name is said to be a corruption of 
Matennak-onck, an Indian word mean- 
ing “along the edge of an island.” The 
white man spelled it by ear -in various 
ways before deciding on the easiest 
approximation for both the township, 
organized in 1738, and the nearby 
island in the Delaware. 


GLOOMY PLACE 

Narrowsville is a hamlet situated in 
two townships, Nockamixon and 
Bridgeton, on the Delaware River 
Road. It takes its name from ‘The 
Narrows,” where the river comes close 
to the base of a cliff leaving little room 
for the canal, road and dwellings. It 
is said that from the middle of No- 
vember until the middle of February, 
no direct rays of sunlight touch the 
area, 


CO-OP STORE 


“The only customer-owned store 
catering to you” 


FINEST MEATS—PRODUCE 


Everything for‘ your home and your parties 
46 S. MAIN STREET 


NEW HOPE 


PIPER HILL 


Recreation Area 


Route 611 at Route 413 
PIPERSVILLE, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
ae beers. Scio)! are eS n 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
FOR YOU 
$5.00 COMPLETE 


Ski Tows® Ski Boots® Skis & Poles 
and Instruction ALL DAY 
Family Rates 
Children Under 6 Free 
Bring The Whole Family 


z w for you” 
poama “Day and Night Skiing” 
Learn while you enjoy the sports under 
competent instruction. 

The Working Man’s 

“Little Switzerland” 
Phone ROger 6-8972 for Snow Reports 


Gracious Dining 
in 
Colonial: 


Atmosphere 


Banquet Facilities 
for 10 to 200 


persons. 


Closed Mondays. 


Washington Crossing Inn 


Washington Crossing, Pennsylvania Phone HYatt 3-6677 


The Doylestown Inn 


Open daily for breakfast, lunch, dinner and late snacks 
y Banquet Facilities Available 


Have you visited Doylestown Inn lately? 
Things have changed you know! You'll 
find it a delightful experience! Whether 
its for an early breakfast in the Country 
Kitchen, a pleasant business or shopping 
luncheon, family dinner in the main din- 
ing room, (the children are welcome, 
too), or a cocktail or nightcap in the 
Jug-In-The-Wall downstairs, the Inn is 
one of the County’s oldest favorites. Our 
guest rooms are spacious and comfort- 
able too, and all with private bath. 


w “st 


FI 8-2474 


The Best Stores Sell 


Townsend House 


Candy 


Real melt-in-your-mouth Fudge 
Butter Creams— 
Sandwich Mints 
Almond Butter Crunch 


Wholesale — Retail, For Further 
Information Contact: 

Home of “Bucks County Quality” Candy 
TOWNSEND HOUSE 


115 E. Maple Ave. 
Langhorne, Penna. 


SKyline 7-2526 
Open Friday 
Orders Mailed 


The Very Best Butter—no sub- 
stitutes gives our candy that 
home-made freshness. A gift 
your friends will enjoy and you 
too! 


_——— S E o E U 
WALTER BAUM GALLERIES 
Group Shop 
By These Five Bucks County Artists 
Ranulph Bye George A. Newman 
Henry Freud Al Woglom Queenie Stein 
March 4 - April 7 
Open Daily 1 to 6 P.M. - Free 


Sellersville Bucks County 


Ma HANDWEAVING © CRAFTS 
Rugs, mats, towels, drapes, up- 

@ holstery fabrics, custom-woven 
linens and woolens. Pottery. 


THE WEAVESHOP 
E C. Ingerman Carversville, Pa. 
a. AXtel 7-5216 Visitors Welcome 
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2000 Non-Paid Workers 


Serve the 


T he telephone in the home of Hal 
Clark, Doylestown, President of 
the Delaware Valley Protective Asso- 
ciation, is always ringing because peo- 
ple with problems have found that the 
organization is an indispensible “watch 
dog” for the entire Delaware Valley. 

A woman is distressed because her 
neighbors dump trash in the canal but 
she doesn’t want to appear formally 
as a complainant. She is assured that 
she shall remain anonymous. An im- 
mediate publicity campaign by the 
DVPA explaining the law against this 
practice and the penalty of a $25 fine 
soon cut the dumping by 65 per cent 
and also reduced pollution. 

An ancient oak tree that has stood 
firmly on the river bank in Yardley 
since the days of William Penn was 
threatened with destruction. Its owner, 
Mrs. Kelly, appealed to Mr. Clark who 
put her in direct contact with an offi- 
cial in Haverford who canceled the or- 
der for the felling of the tree, got the 
workmen down from the branches 
which they were all ready sawing, and 
sent them on their way. But the 
“Penn” tree still stands as do some 
handsome beeches and oaks in the tree 
nursery of Mrs. James Moon Snipes 
and her sons, thanks to the interven- 
tion of the DVPA. The highway de- 
partment was persuaded to alter their 
plans for a highway interchange and 
leave the trees standing. 

The calls are endless because the 
problems of a growing county are 
never ending. Appeals are received 
constantly to help a campaign to keep 
a jet airport out of Hunterdon County, 
N. J. — to deliver a dedication address 
for the covered bridge, saved and mov- 
ed by the people of Perkasie — can 
something be done about commercial 
signs cluttering a historical marker — 
join Dr. Maurice K. Goddard, Secre- 
tary of the Department of Forests and 
Waters and his engineer and canal 
superintendent on a walking inspec- 
tion of the lower end of the canal 
where new construction was sabotaged 
— attend the White House Conference 
in Philadelphia — the Governor's 
Conference in Reading — The Plan- 
ning Conference in Camden — please 
send material for a “walking tour” 
book on Bucks County, particularly the 
canal towpath. The requests are end- 
less and important. 

The DVPA is a unique organization 
founded in 1933. It is a non-profit, 
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Delaware Valley 


By Betty Reid 


non-partisan organization with no 
wall-to-wall carpeted offices, no battery 
of stenographers or duplicating ma- 
chines, just a determined band of ded- 
icated citizens headed by their cap- 
able president, Hal Clark. Their aim is 
to keep the Delaware Valley a beauti- 
ful and desirable place to live. 

They have repeatedly “saved” the 
canal through long, frustrating years 
when it often seemed as though water 
would never again flow its course. It 
is not only now filled with water, but 
the DVPA persuaded Pete Pascuzzo of 
New Hope to build mule-drawn barges 
for the delight of the thousands who 
each summer experience the thrill of 
this ancient mode of travel. 

Dr. Goddard and his engineering 
staff have great plans for the canal, far 
beyond mere maintenance. Besides cap- 
ital improvements in the upper end, 
the lower end of the canal will be 
cleaned of silt. Sixty tons of shopping 
carts, old mattresses and other debris 
deposited by residents have been re- 
moved and as fast as money is avail- 
able the bridges, washed out by the 
1955 flood, will be replaced. 

Justice William O. Douglas of the 
Supreme Court, a great conservationist 
and lover of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal, hopes to visit our Delaware 
Canal next summer for a ride on it 
and a hike along the towpath. 

Long ago the DVPA negotiated the 
acquisition of the Ralph Stover State 
Park from the Troemner sisters of Pt. 
Pleasant and later, seven acres from 
James Michener to add to it. Through 
Dr. W. Wilson McNeary of Lumber- 
ville, a director and past president of 
the DVPA and Director William 
Stover of Erwinna, John Stover Tini- 
cum Park, the first county park, was 
negotiated. John Stover wanted to give 
his historic homestead and land to the 
county. In order to accept it, the com- 
missioners formed a Park Board and 
made Robert Pierson executive direc- 
tor. 

The DVPA handled the acquisition 
of a memorial wildlife preserve on 
River Road at Center Bridge, given by 
Mrs. Charles O’Connor and Mrs. Mary 
C. Cavanaugh, heirs of the Cooke es- 
tate, to honor the late Mr. and Mrs. 
Morris Llewellyn Cooke who were 
members of the DVPA for many years. 
The DVPA made the arrangements 
for the Bucks County Park Foundation 
to accept this gift. 


Hal Clark, President of the DVPA. 
Photo by Sara Maynard Clark 


The DVPA is constantly working 
with local, county, state and federal 
agencies to protect the interest of the 
public. It is represented on the board 
of directors of the Water Resources 
Association and the Pennsylvania 
Roadside Council, Inc., by its presi- 
dent, Mr. Clark. It has a membership 
in the Penjerdel Corporation which 
operates in three states, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey and Delaware under a 
Ford Foundation grant. Vice President 
Joseph D. Ceader is a member of its 
board of directors and is president of 
the Bucks County Industrial Develop- 
ment Corporation. Colonel Daniel G. 
Haynes, the secretary, represents the 
association on the Advisory Committee 
of the Penn-Jersey Transportation 
Study. Vice President Sam Thompson 
is secretary of the Bucks County Town- 
ship Officials Association and is a 
member of the Washington Crossing 
Park Commission. Dr. McNeary was 
also a member of the Bucks County 
Water and Sewer Committee, now 
superceded by a permanent Authority. 
Director Horace G. McNab is Direc- 
tor of the Levittown Businessmen’s 
Association. Director Vincent P. Brad- 
ley is Chairman of the New Jersey 
Real Estate Licensing Board. Director 
Bernard M. Douglas is President of 
the Stockton, New Jersey, Recreation 
Association. Mrs. E. F. Rivinus, a 
director, is also a director in the City 
Parks Association of Philadelphia. All 
four of Bucks County's legislative rep- 
resentatives in Harrisburg are members 
of the association as well as Congress- 
man Willard S. Curtin and Ex-senator 
Wesley Lance of Hunterdon County. 
Through these and many other im- 
portant connections the DVPA influ- 
ence has expanded and become an 
effective and valuable aid to the Valley 
communities. 


Roads are a vital concern with the 
DVPA. It is opposed to the proposed 
four-lane highway on Old York Road 
which would run from a bottleneck at 
Hatboro to a bottleneck at New Hope. 
Most important now are their plans 
for River Road (Route 32). Arrange- 
ments to present DVPA recommenda- 
tions for its improvement are now 
completed and will soon be made to 
Secretary Park H. Martin of the Penn- 
sylvania Highway Department in a 
joint meeting with Secretary Maurice 
K. Goddard of the Department of 
Forests and Waters. 

Colonel Daniel G. Haynes, secretary 
of the DVPA and chairman of a spe- 
cial engineering committee, completed 
his drawings with the cooperation of 
Oscar Booz, Superintendent of High- 
ways in Bucks County. A separate 
study was made by Bruce Singer, As- 
sistant Executive Director of the Bucks 
County Park Board. These studies were 
coordinated and will provide a scenic 
highway with two safe lanes without 
destroying the canal or the beauty of 
River Road. 

The Bucks County Planning Com- 
mission, in its Master Plan, designates 
the area along the Delaware River and 
the canal, the scenic River Road and 
the Washington Crossing State Park 
as the Delaware Valley Park. This 
treatment was strongly recommended 
by executives of the National Park 
Service after they spent thrce days on 
the canal and the road as guests of the 
DVPA. The Regional Master Plan 
will also so designate the area. 

According to Mrs. Cyril Fox, Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee of 
the Pennsylvania Roadside Council, 
Inc., Bucks County, due to the efforts 
of the DVPA was the banner county 
in the state in helping to obtain pass- 
age of the Highway Bill that controls 
billboards and gives the state a 5% 
bonus based on the amount of Federal 
aid. 

Across the river in Hunterdon 
County the DVPA participated in the 
triumphant finale of a long fight for 
the completion of New Jersey’s River 
Road. It had been a DVPA project 
since 1933. At the colonial village of 
Raven Rock the fine new road was 
broken by a “missing link” a stretch 
of road about two miles long, the 
original narrow, bumpy dirt road. The 
commendable work of Director Ber- 
thold Sorby and his band of deter- 
miued cohorts ended successfully in a 
colorful celebration when the road was 
dedicated as the Daniel Bray Memorial 
Highway to honor a brave Hunterdon 
County soldier of the Revolution who 
gathered boats along the river so that 
Washington might cross the Delaware 
on Christmas night 1776. 

Previous to this a letter to Mr. Clark 
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Celebrating the dedication of the New Jersey Daniel Bray Highway at 
Raven Rock are Sam Thompson, Ann Hawkes Hutton, Ex-governor 
Robert Meyner, Hal Clark, Mrs. Daniel Haynes, Col. Daniel Haynes 
and Dr. W. W. McNeary. 


from Governor Meyner said; ‘Thank 
you for your recent wire urging ap- 
proval of Senate Joint Resolution No. 
9, which directs Delaware River Drive 
to be known as Daniel Bray Highway. 
It will be pleasing to you to learn that 
I signed this into law today.” 
Appreciation is sweet reward for 
work well done. Of the association Dr. 
Goddard stated in part; “It would be 
impossible for me to tell you how im- 
portant the support and cooperation of 
the Delaware Valley Protective Asso- 
ciation has been to the successful ac- 
complishments of the Department of 
Forests and Waters in the Delaware 
Valley. I am also grateful for your 
support in getting the Delaware River 
more adequate facilities for flood con- 
trol, water supply and recreation. I do 
not need to tell you that the hardest 
part of the battle is ahead of us. Last, 
but not certainly the least, I am deeply 
grateful to you for your support in 
helping to get sufficient funds to suc- 
cessfully carry out many of our water 
resources and other conservation pro- 
grams. I think you can be proud of 
your sense of responsibility in urging 


Photo by Sara Maynard Clark 


the people of the Delaware Valley to 
support these worthy improvements 
and to be willing to make the neces- 
sary sacrifices in providing money.” 

Governor David L. Lawrence wrote 
from Harrisburg; “I would appreciate 
your relaying my thanks to your mem- 
bers for the conservation efforts and 
for your work on behalf of the Dela- 
ware Valley.” 

The closing of a letter to Mr. Clark 
from Paul Von Wegen, President of 
the Stony-Millbrook Watershed Asso- 
ciation in New Jersey also expresses 
the feeling of the people of the Dela- 
ware Valley when he said; “I could 
wish no more for you and your associa- 
tion than that its future will always be 
as distinguished and fruitful as its 
past.” A 

(You too, can become a member 

of this dedicated association by 

sending your name 4nd two dol- 
lars to its treasurer, Nelson Mac- 

Kissic, care Solebury National 

Bank in New Hope and have a 

vital part in preserving the history 

and the beauty of the Delaware 

Valley. Ed.) 


THE ALL NEW MEDIUM PRICED DODGE 
THE ‘CUSTOM 880” — AVAILABLE IN ALL MODELS 
SEE IT NOW 


|. M. JARRETT orp York ROAD, HATBORO, PA. 
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The Robert L. Hartungs 


Idacres,”” the Ivyland home of Mr. 

and Mrs. Robert L. Hartung, is 
constantly bustling with activity. One 
look at Mrs. Hartung’s projects makes 
you feel that her days include more 
than 24 hours. 

Although she is an excellent cook, 
she has at least a dozen other things 
“on the fire.” One is writing a book— 
a cook book for people who don’t have 
time to cook. She admits “stealing” 
any quick and easy recipe she can get 
ahold of. 

While the Hartungs sit before a 
cozy fire in the evening, Mr. Har- 
tung reads Civil War History, Mrs. 
Hartung is working on a 12 foot by 
12 foot hooked rug, making “fake” 
geraniums or needlepointing a vest. 

She recently made a vest for her 
husband — one half with a hunting 
scene, the other half, fishing. Al- 
though he likes to hunt and fish, 
there’s usually the tale about the one 
that got away. 

The Hartung home is a typical 
Bucks county farmhouse. These houses 
were always added to twice, some- 
times, three times. Theirs has three 
additions. 

The original part, built about 200 
years ago, is used as a pantry and 
laundry room. The two small rooms 
above serve as an upstairs den. 

The dining room and hall were the 
second addition. The hall gives the 
picture of the Hartung’s hobbies. Mr. 
Hartung’s gun collection hangs there, 
pictures from their vast collection and 
ice skates — just in case. Mrs. Har- 
tung claims their pond “just doesn’t 
seem to freeze any more.” 

The dining room fireplace was a 
two way type, heating the original part 
of the home as well as the dining 
room. Chairs from the family dating 
back to 1840 lend charm to that room. 

The living room and library wing 
and the rooms on the second and third 
floor are about 100 years old. 

When the Hartungs moved to Old- 
acres over 22 years ago, one of the 
first additions, after plumbing and 
heating repairs, was a dry sink built 
in the back entrance hall to close a 
doorway. 

This cheery room is used as a sewing 
room, for flower arranging and some- 
times for good old “Emmett”, the 
bassett. Emmett’s claim to fame is 
watching for whales in the swimming 
pool and Indians behind the trees. 

The Hartungs have a varied collec- 
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of Ivyland 


By Anne Pollock 


tion of pictures. Although daughters 
Toni and Vicki are in college now 
(Chatham, in Pittsburgh) pictures 
they made in kindergarten still hang in 
the upstairs “picture gallery.” One 
wall in the upstairs hall is covered with 
the girl’s art work and pictures of the 
family and friends. Vicki's room fea- 
tures horse pictures. 

One of their “just for fun” collec- 
tions is cartoons with the name Har- 
tung on them. 

Throughout the house you'll see an 
oil painting of the Hudson River 
School, done by Mrs. Hartung’s grand- 
mother; a 17th century Madonna; wa- 
ter colors of every description and Mr. 


Hartung has a collection of Holgarths 
done in 1745. 
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Each season, there’s a different pic- 
ture hanging in a focal spot in the 
living room. Not only the picture but 
the color scheme changes in that room. 
The basic color is beige and the slip 
covers blend with the season. 

They're set for winter and fall — 
the immediate problem today is “What 
picture will we find for spring?” 

When summer arrives, the picture 
is selected, a boating scene. And a pic- 
ture worthy event will no doubt be 
taking place in their yard. 

For the past several years, the an- 
nual Lobster Pot, for the benefit of the 
Union Library Company of Hatboro 
has been held in their yard. 

Lobsters for the party are stored in 
“the cage”, one of the four cellars in 
their home. Guests like to roam the 
grounds, climb up to the tree house in 
the large tree near the terrace, swing 
from the big old swing that hangs 
from one of its limbs, go boating on 
the man-made lake — and after the 
lobster, take a dip in “the big finger- 
bowl.” A 


The Hartungs at home in their Bucks County farmhouse. 
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ALAN WILLIAMS 


State Representative from Bucks 


mong the 130-odd attorneys in 
Bucks County, many are engaged 
in active politics. For some of these, 
however, politics is more or less a 
sideline, to be dabbled in when time 
permits because of a feeling of civic 
responsibility, or because of the public- 
ity involved, or because it is consider- 
ed “good business.” For them the 
practice of law comes first. Not so Re- 
publican State Representative Alan D. 
Williams, Jr. When the political bug 
hit him eight years ago it sank its teeth 
in too deeply. Today he wears his 
political and legal hat with equal ease. 
Politics and what # can mean 
if the proper people get into it is a 
genuine passion with Williams. It 
would have to be, since the law pays 
much better — and Williams is not 
only married but the father of four 
children. Under such circumstances, 
politics and the risks involved in it are 
enough to make a man think twice. 
Particularly if he is as devoted to prin- 
ciple and the triumph of what he be- 
lieves in as Williams is. This is not 
always the easiest course to follow in 
politics, where the deal and the com- 
promise are all too often the order of 
the day. 


Williams is tall, blond, youthful- 
looking. Like anyone with deep con- 
victions he will talk at the drop of a 
hat — or an idea. Particularly if some- 
one espouses an idea that does not fit 
Williams’ conception of things as they 
should be. 


This has caused him no little grief. 
It has also won him countless admirers 
among the kind of people Williams 
likes to represent: the people who, 
like himself, are determined to try to 
bring about the kind of government 
so many talk about and so few are 
willing to spend the time or the effort 
to achieve. 


Williams was in politics before he 
was thirty. In a very short time he 
was destined, in the most unorthodox 
manner imaginable, to pump new life 
and strength into a Republican Party 
whose long term in power had made 
it in many areas overconfident, tired 
and corrupt. When Judge Keller re- 
signed from the county bench, the 
Bucks County Bar Association, of 
which Williams was a member, rec- 
ommended three Bucks County at- 
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County 
By Bryan Rodgers 


torneys it considered eminently suit- 
able for the responsibility. Governor 
Fine, however, finishing his term, ig- 
nored the recommendations of the 
county lawyers and appointed John 
Eckleberry to the position. It was the 
first time in history that the recom- 
mendations of the Bar Association had 
been flouted. Sincerely believing Eckle- 
berry incompetent, Williams and a 
majority of the lawyers in the associa- 
tion formed a group to back their 
Number One recommendation — I. 
Louis Rubin of Bristol. Rubin had 
been a lifelong Republican. However, 
the party would not run him on its 
ticket, so he was run on the Demo- 
cratic ticket — and won by an over- 
whelming majority. 


Convinced that the party needed re- 
juvenation, Williams, Paul Beckert, 
Col. John Richardson of Solebury, T. 
Sidney Cadwallader of Yardley and 
several other insurgents set out to re- 
organize the G.O.P. in the county. In 
doing so, they dealt a fatal blow to the 
Pennsylvania Manufacturer Associa- 
tion, which had ruled the party — and 
the county — for years. Suddenly the 
party assumed a new complexion and, 
as a result of it, ran off a string of vic- 
tories at the polls — despite growing 
Democratic strength in the county, 
particularly in the lower end. 

In 1957, Beckert was elected Dis- 
trict Attorney and Williams was ap- 
pointed Assistant District Attorney. 
In 1958, Williams was tapped to run 
for the State Assembly. In a free- 
swinging primary battle, he defeated 
John J. Bodley, now County Commis- 
sioner, by some 3,500 votes. In 1959 
he fulfilled one of his campaign prom- 
ises by helping sponsor the Jurors’ Pay 
Increase Law, which was passed that 
year. That same year, United Press In- 
ternational selected Williams as one of 
the two outstanding freshmen Repub- 
lican assemblymen. In 1960, running 
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on his record, Williams was easily re- 
elected. 


In 1961, Williams made his mark 
among the not-so-easily-impressed old- 
times in the Assembly by engineering 
a smashing defeat and set-back to Phil- 
adelphia trucking magnate, James P. 
Clark, a power in the Democratic 
Party. Up to that time, Pennsylvania 
was one of two states in the Union 
forbidding the use of its highways to 
40-foot trailers. At the time, Clark was 
trying to dispose of a whole fleet of 
35-foot trailers — which would, of 
course, become much less valuable if a 
bill allowing longer trailers was 
passed. 


Williams knew the bill would get 
some Democratic votes if it ever got 
to the floor, but it had been locked up 
in a Philadelphia-Democratic-controll- 
ed committee for years. Putting to 
work the practical politics he had 
learned in his first term in the Assem- 
bly, Williams threatened to introduce 
the trailer extension proposal as an 
amendment to every piece of motor 
vehicle legislation that came to the 
floor. In this way, he left the Assembly 
with the option of never moving an- 
other piece of motor vehicle legisla- 
tion — or bringing the trailer issue 
to a head. 

Eventually, a motor bill did come 
out of committee, Williams tacked on 
his amendment, and Pennsylvania now 
has 40-foot trailers, while Clark pre- 
sumably still has his 35-footers. 


Williams next spearheaded a drive 
to stop the state from giving 150 acres 
of valuable Lower Bucks County real 
estate to the Turnpike Commission in 
exchange for 96 acres of much less 
valuable land in Somerset County. The 
proposal finally went through in se- 
verely amended form, with the Turn- 
pike Commission receiving consider- 
ably fewer acres and paying the dif- 
ference in land values. 

Williams was also one of the spon- 
sors of the Billboard Control and Fair 
Educational Practice bills, both of 
which were passed. His attitude and 
record on such issues as fair education 
and fair housing have won him the 
backing of labor and he is the first 
Bucks County Republican ever to re- 
ceive the endorsement of the AFL- 
CIO. 

Williams was understandably shock- 
ed when one of the young Republican 
insurgents who had joined him in try- 
ing to re-build the party — Edward 
Boyer — was arrested in September of 
1960 on bribery charges. Believing a 
man innocent until proved guilty, he 
stood by Boyer — who was eventually 
acquitted — but broke with him when 
Boyer opposed the party’s nomination 
of Paul Beckert for District Attorney, 
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since Beckert was the man who had 
pressed the bribery charges against 
him. Now convinced that Boyer was 
out to wreck the party he had helped 
build out of sheer personal vengeance, 
Williams demanded that County 
Chairman Frederick Ziegler take a 
stand against Boyer after it was ap- 
parent that Boyer, who had said he 
was retiring from politics, was still 
active. Ziegler, for one reason or an- 
other, refused and Boyer and a number 
of his adherents in the party joined 
together to censure Williams. The 
source of the censure, however, ap- 
peared to help him rather than hurt 
him with the voters — who see in him 
a man courageous enough to rise above 
politicking for principle and his re- 
election to the Assembly is a better 
than even bet despite the determina- 
tion of the Boyer faction to see him 
defeated. 


Despite daily schedules which are 
nearly always jammed, Williams man- 
ages to answer every letter addressed 
to him. His list of civic activities is 
almost endless, ranging from the 
Bucks County Committee on Alcohol- 
ism to the Central Bucks Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


Williams and his wife, Mary Jane, 
recently moved into an old Colonial 
house on State Street in Doylestown. 
But few people believe he plans to 
stay in it for more than another term 
or two. 


They see higher office for him — 
and he is still young. Moreover, they 
think he is an outstanding example of 
the new breed of political leader — 
intelligent, courageous and dedicated. 
They think his career can eventually 
lead even beyond Harrisburg. A 
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Wrightstown Friends Meeting 


A t this writing, devoted Friend D. 
Watson Atkinson is hard at work 
compiling the first authoritative his- 
tory of Wrightstown Friends Meeting. 
Blessed with the true historian’s pas- 
sion for accuracy and a deep love of 
his subject, Mr. Atkinson’s work will 
undoubtedly be a model of its kind. 
Thanks to the present membership’s 
boundless enthusiasm for the good of 
its Meeting, the last chapter will sure- 
ly be the most inspiring. 


As in the case of so many other 
Meetings, however, one is struck, on 
learning of Wrightstown’s early his- 
tory, by the intrepidity of its founders. 


Yorkshire Friend John Chapman, 
Wrightstown’s first settler, made the 
hazardous journey to this country with 
his family in 1684 on the ship Shield, 
at the age of fifty-eight. The home 
that he established was four miles 
from the nearest white settlers at 
Newtown. 


A year later the Chapman family 
acquired closer neighbors — the fami- 
ly of James Radcliff, another English 
Friend, who, weakened by the persecu- 
tion which was so often the lot of 
those of his faith in England, died in 
1689. His precarious health, however, 
did not prevent him from becoming 
the first Friends minister at Wrights- 
town. John Chapman had brought 
with him from England a certificate 
to Neshaminy (now Middletown) 
Monthly Meeting, and with the bless- 
ing of that group had begun holding 
meetings for worship in his home in 
1686. 


By 1721 the number of settlers in 
Wrightstown had increased to the 
point where it justified the erection of 
a meeting house. Consequently, a log 
structure was built on four acres donat- 
ed by John Chapman’s sons. 


The first of a continuing series of 
Bucks Quarterly Meetings was held at 
Wrightstown in 1722, although the 
joint Monthly Meeting for Bucking- 
ham and Wrightstown was not estab- 
lished until 1724. (Monthly meetings 
for business were held alternately in 
the two towns.) A separate Monthly 
Meeting was established at Wrights- 
town in 1734. 


By 1737, Wrightstown was feeling 
the pinch of space, so its members 
built a stone addition to their meeting 
house. Eventually they dismantled the 
log end and erected the present large 
stone building. Starting in 1721, 
Wrightstown Friends were buried on 
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meeting house grounds, so the need 
for more land was also felt. Over the 
years eleven acres were added to the 
original four, so that the present, still 
rural site can accommodate both the 
living and the dead with spacious ease. 


Although First Day Schools as we 
know them today were not established 
until after 1869, Bucks Quarterly 
Meeting had instituted “Youths Meet- 
ings” as early as 1698, and these were 
held regularly at Wrightstown starting 
in 1735. 


In the absence of public schools, the 
Friends of Wrightstown were also 
vitally interested in the secular educa- 
tion of their children, and the number 
of schools they managed to found, 
often in association with their neigh- 
bors of other sects, was truly astonish- 
ing. Six Friends established schools on 
their own land. As many others gave 
money and/or land to help others 
found additional schools in the town- 
ship. Before 1860 these were all super- 
seded by the public schools except for 
the Friends School, operated “for the 
community without tuition”, which re- 
mained a private school until 1903. 


The avid thirst for education that 
characterized the early Friends of 
Wrightstown is still very much in evi- 
dence, although it has taken many new 
forms. 


The children’s classes of the 
Wrightstown First Day School are al- 


ready bursting the seams of the second 
floor classrooms that were built for 
them only ten years ago, and the adult 
class is one of the liveliest around. So 
interested did the ladies of this group 
become in various issues of the day 
that they formed a reading group 
which meets at the homes of its mem- 
bers every Tuesday to read aloud and 
discuss books that interest them espe- 
cially. In addition, Wrightstown Meet- 
ing has a fine library on its remodeled 


Wrightstown First Day School, October 1961. 
Photo by Alan Brady, Newtown, Pa. 
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second floor which is added to regu- 
larly by the proceeds from book 
luncheons at which guest speakers 
bring the members up to date on new 
publications. This library includes 
many books of general interest and 
lasting value. 


Perhaps the outstanding trait of the 
present day Friends of Wrightstown, 
however, is their knack for innovation 
which has prompted them to many a 
unique method of interesting both 
their own membership and their non- 
Friend neighbors in the life of the 
Meeting. 


Most beloved of these “new tradi- 
tions” is the annual Christmas Carol 
Service, held on the last Sunday eve- 
ning before Christmas. For almost 
twenty years the Friends and friends 
of Wrightstown Meeting have come 
from near and far to fill the meeting 
house for this lovely occasion, made 
lovelier by the light of hundreds of 
candles. (The cooperative Fire De- 
partment of Wycombe stands by in 
case of accident, but none has ever 
occurred.) The meeting house is also 
open for worship on the morning of 
Thanksgiving Day. 

Loving fellowship is the inspiration 
for and the result of all the activities 
at Wrightstown Meeting, with special 
emphasis being put on the importance 
of making every member a vital part 
of the Meeting. Thus the clerkship ro- 
tates automatically among the adult 
members, and every First Day a dif- 
ferent family is asked to sit on the 
specially designated Family Facing 
Bench on the side of the meeting 
house, the other one being customarily 
occupied by the Overseers, or elders. 
On the first Sunday of every month 
there is a special First Day School 
meeting for worship which all the 
children attend and at which they are 
encouraged to speak. This meeting 
lasts for twenty-five minutes. 


The latest activity designed to en- 
courage a feeling of fellowship 
among the younger members is the 
First Day School breakfast party, orig- 
inated by Hilma Brewer, and held for 
a different class every week. 


The latest innovation for the adult 
members is the institution of midweek 
(Wednesday evening) meetings for 
worship — an old Quaker custom too 
often lapsed elsewhere. 


A monthly newsletter keeps all 
members informed of the Meeting’s 
activities, such as the popular and well 
attended square dance parties held 
three times a year. Begun about fifteen 
years ago by Russell and Kathryn 
Smith to raise money for the Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee, the 
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square dancing has since helped to 
support many other projects such as 
the renovation of the meeting house. 


Concerned about the fact that so 
many Bucks Friends who would make 
good First Day School teachers found 
it very difficut to get into Philadelphia 
to attend the training courses held 
there, Wrightstown started its own 
Teachers Training Day a few years 
ago to which it invited the teachers, 
prospective teachers and parents of 
other Meetings as well. Always well 
attended, and of great value to all who 
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come, this day-long affair uses speak- 
ers, panels, discussion group or any 
other method it feels will be helpful to 
promote better First Day Schools. 


Every one of the “new traditions” 
which Wrightstown has undertaken in 
the past twenty years (always with the 
blessing and support of its older 
members) has helped to keep its mem- 
bership steadily on the rise. It now 
stands at 244, and bids fair to become 
in the near future the largest, as well 
as one of the most active, in the en- 
tire county. A 
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HY 
MOYER 


Bucks County 


Humorist 


F atso Jones is an unpleasant young 
man with an I.Q. just on the 
minus side of 79. At fifteen I would 
put him in the category of a giant- 
midget. He hates birds and animals; 
hates flowers and trees; abhors nature. 
Not so long ago I heard him on the 
subject of urban renewal. 

I bumped into him at Goldie’s Din- 
er last week with his friend, Mort. He 
was eating a triple decker Western. In 
one bite, he consumed half the sand- 
wich. Then he proceeded to kick the 
counter with his new  side-winders, 
synchronizing the kicks with the 
rhythm of his chewing. 

Since I can’t stand this kind of re- 
petitive noise, I said, “Stop it. You'll 
scuff your patent leather polish!” 

Naturally, he ignored me, but his 
friend, Mort, piped up “Yeh, I can't 
hear. So what were you saying?” 

“I was speaking,” said Fatso, “Of 
this suburban renewal.” 

“Not suburban,” said Mort, “Not 
exurban, just urban. We live in what 
you could call urbia.” 

“We got enough people,” said Fat- 
so, “Not too many, but enough. And 
we don’t like change. Like we like 
things the way they are, status quo we 
like. We want that old, old look. 
We're part of mother nature’s beauti- 
ful antiquities.” 

“Maybe in Central and Upper Bucks 
County, maybe —’’ began Mort. 

“Who needs it anywhere?” said 
Fatso. “What’s the beef? Who needs 
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urban redevelopment? Name me a 
place.” 

“Who needs it?” squealed Mort. 
“Cantcha see what's been happening 
in lower Bucks? All those people mov- 
ing in an all; all those new industries 
in the last twelve years. Geez, lookit 
Bristol, Bristol Township, Middletown 
Township, Bensalem Township. They 
are a sight! Man, they got slums!” 


“Aw, I know that. And my pop 
says that’s none of the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s business. Like those muni- 
cipalities all got their own building 
and fire codes. All they gotta do is en- 
force em. That'll cut down on slums.” 


“Listen, Fatso, ask your pop did he 
ever hear of legal slums. Can building 
codes tell how many people can live 
in one apartment? Building codes may 
say you gotta have a fire escape or 
good wiring, but they got nothin’ to 
say about the size of rooms and how 
many bathrooms in an apartment. They 
can’t stop three families livin’ in one 
apartment when they; oughta live 
separate.” 


“So what's this urban renewal do 
that’s so great?” 

“Urban renewal wipes out slums. 
It clears ‘em away and builds new 
housing. Your father a landlord, Fat- 
so?” 

“Sure, he owns a coupla shacks in 
Bristol. Bring in a good rent each 
month too.” 


“Townships can’t do the job them- 
selves. Where'd they get the money, 
anyhow? But how kookie could the 
county be to turn down Federal and 
State money to finance these renewal 
projects? 

“Did you see all the pitchers in the 
Bristol Courier and the Levittown 
Times. They was awful, I gotta admit. 
It was lucky no one was kilt in em, my 
pop said. I woun’t tell my worse en- 
emy to live in them houses.” 


“Me neither, Fatso. But you know 
how it is — money. Some guy says he 
dint think they should spend the 
money. Whose money, anyhow? Bucks 
only has to put up one-sixth. The 
Fedral Government gives two-thirds, 
and the State hands out the other 
sixth. Cripes, I can’t unnerstand why 
anybody turns up their nose at Fedral 
money. Where'd they want it to come 
from? Answer me that one, Fatso. 
Think maybe they’d take it from Para- 
dise?” 

“Aw, don’t get so excited, Mort. 
Say do you think Paradise, like they 
say is bi-partisan?” Fatso was pretty 
pleased at that astute question. He 
gave the counter a vicious kick, and his 
chocolate malted spilled over his new 
side-winders and my new chinos. Mort 
just got a little bit in the eye. 


“Where do you live?” I shouted at 
Fatso. “Your father’s going to get a 
bill from my cleaner!” 

Fatso was already half out the door 
and hissing, “Don’t tell him, Mort. 
Don’t tell him.” 

But Mort looked back. “In Urbia, 
Mister. He lives in Urbia. Not Ex, not 
Sub, just good ole Urbia.” A 
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The Black Brothers of Bucks 


ee man stalked into a trailer park 
on Route 1, Bucks County, his face 
weather-beaten and grim. As he 
pounded past rows of vans, eyes 
peered, surreptiously, through cur- 
tained windows. 


A stream-lined trailer brought him 
to a sudden halt, and he gave the 
door a sharp blow. 


“It’s Ben,” he shouted. “Open up!” 


The door swung out slowly, and a 
young man leaned against the jamb, 
filling the narrow opening with his 
orange and black shirt. 


“What kin the King of Gajos be 
lookin’ for amongst us Romanies, eh? 
We paid ya, Ben. We don’t owe a coin 
more on this here trailer.” The 
young man’s fists clenched. 


Ben squinted. 


“I've no quarrel with you, boy. 
You've paid. Sure. But a heck of a lot 
of you gypsies’ll steal out on me and 
hit the road after one payment on a 
three or four thousand buck trailer — 
and you know it.” Ben’s black eyes 
met the other fury. 


He thrust his finger at the boy’s 
chest. “For twenty years I’ve done 
business with you Black Brothers all 
through Bucks County. You all know 
I'm fair. I’ve listened to your bargain- 
ings, and I’ve dealt with you when 
others wouldn’t. But I never stood for 
cheating.” 


The gypsy nodded. “Sure, Ben. 


Sure.” 


“Ten years ago one of you Roms 
sold me a cat coat for muskrat. The 
guy swore it was the real McCoy when 
he tried to pawn off a cat. Let me 
tell you, boy, I threw it right back in 
his face. Nobody cheats Ben. Do you 
hear?” He lifted a foot on the trailer. 


“Where’s Zero?” 
The boy shrugged. 
“Who's Zero?” 


Ben leaped up the steps and shoved 
the wiry frame against the door jamb. 
“I said, ‘Where’s Zero?” His eyes 
burned. “I sold him a trailer a while 
back. My biggest and best.” His voice 
lowered. “You know, you people 
amaze me. You live like pigs but al- 
ways on the most expensive wheels!” 
He shook his head. ‘Zero had to have 
the best too. Only he’s planning not 
to pay for it! But I’m planning for 
him. He’s paying! Where is he?” 

The young Romany flashed a white 
grin. 
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“Okay, Ben. You win. You ain’t 
never cheated — even if you are a 
gajo.” 

Smiling still, the boy sprang to the 
ground. While the sun dipped behind 
the trailer park, his wild hands 
mapped directions. 

Ben missed dinner that evening 
while his feet pounded the directions. 
They carried him to a tea room where 
a sign splashed across the window, 
“Fortunes Told.” He heaved into the 
darkness and shouted: “Zero!” 

Mulberry „curtains, once 
drew apart. 

A woman entered. Her oiled hair 
hung in strands beneath a red ban- 
danna; her skin wrinkled like a dried 
olive; she showed a toothless grin. 
“Ah, you seek your fortune?” 

Ben slapped his hands on his hips. 

“I want Zero, Madam. Only Zero! 
Bring him out!” 


bright, 


The smile vanished, and the gypsy 
shrugged. “What you speak of? 
We've done nothin’ agin’ any man. 
Only a little dukkerin’ that harms 
none and makes a lot happy.” 


Within a few minutes, the curtains 
parted and closed again and again un- 
til the room filled. Faces rose from 
bright shirts or gay blouses orna- 
mented with necklaces of ancient coin. 
Some, tiny and dirt-smeared, peered 
through strands of hair and stemmed 
from young, scantily-clothed bodies. 


Ben faced the whole family. 


“I like you people, but I’ll hound 
you till that trailer of mine has been 
paid for. Tell that to Zero. He pays 
or he'll see a couple of dead gypsies. 
That’s language you understand.” 


“It’s Ben” he shouted, “open up.” 
Drawing by Peggy Lewis 
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The gypsies stirred but said noth- 
ing. Ben wheeled and stalked out sat- 
isfled. The Romany grapevine was in 
action. 

The next morning he received a 
package. It contained the thousand 
due on Zero’s trailer. 

“I've never seen them since,” says 
Ben. ‘Tve never had a gypsy cheat 
me since either. Now we understand 
each other. I deal with whole tribes 
of gypsies, and they respect me. No 
matter how expensive the trailer, they 
always get it paid for eventually. If 
things get tough for one family, the 
others pitch in and help.” 

The gypsy of Bucks County has 
traveled a hard road. So has his race 
the world over; so did his ancestors 
centuries ago. Despite his pride, dec- 
ades of persecution have forced the 
Romany of Bucks County to conceal 
his blood. Townspeople were quick 
to send him and his colorful band on 
their way. Their fear of gypsy smiles 
and guiles precluded the hospitality 
of any home or field. Today, there is 
little palm reading and horse-trading. 
Instead gypsies have entered busi- 
nesses their talents assilimate easily: 
masonry, paving, lawn furniture, 
metalware. 

But their copper skins and faces, 
haunted by eyes, which Charles G. 
Leland, gypsy historian, describes as 
a “glance unlike that of any other 
human being,” can be seen even now 
inside some trailer or sparkling over 
a hand-woven basket, peddled on a 
summer day. 

The Bucks County gypsy is of one 
and sometimes two English tribes who 
wend their way through the county. 
Some settle for awhile, then push on 
to other trails to return some months 
later. Others establish business and 
become part of a community. The 
Romany has always kept to his own 
tribe or individual family, preferring 
not to mingle with other gypsies. Un- 
like gypsies from Hungary, Roumania, 
France, Spain, he excels neither in 
music nor dancing. His forte is story- 
telling and astute observation, making 
him a master of “dukkerin’”’ or for- 
tune+telling. The English tribes meet 
annually at specified places: one in the 
Poconos every summer; another in 
Atlantic City. Still another gather 
like clockwork each year in Atlanta, 
Georgia at a common tribal cemetery. 
There they bury their dead and await 
the sound of the trumpet on Judg- 
ment Day when — as a gypsy king 
claimed a century ago — all the clan 
should rise and overcome the gajos — 
or white race. This legend, much too 
obscure for the realistic European 
gypsies is quite acceptable to the Ro- 
mantic, tale-loving Romany. 

Less is written about the English 
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gypsy than any other, for although he 
numbers over 100,000 in the United 
States and Canada, he is of a shy and 
elusive strain. Toward the end of the 
18th century he was expelled from 
England and deposited here, the first 
of the gypsy race to come to this 
country. Then English authorities tried 
to rid themselves of a pest, fast merg- 
ing with their adventure-loving sub- 
jects. After several centuries, identi- 
fication of an English gypsy had be- 
come difficult, for seven out of every 
twenty had intermarried. Even the 
name of a Romany meant little, for 
they were anglicized or changed 
through marriage into Smiths, Bos- 
wells and others of strictly British 
origin. 

Only in England did the gypsy be- 
come so integrated, a practice fostered 
by ages of persecution throughout 
Europe. Although no one can be sure 
of their exact source, the race is be- 
lieved to be of Indian origin. Physi- 
cal characteristics and Sanskrit lan- 
guage bear out this theory. The gypsy 
is thought to have stemmed from an 
ancestral race called “Jats” — the un- 
touchables of India who were con- 
quered by or migrated with Alexander 
the Great after his sweep through the 
East. They marched with him from 
India into Macedonia and then across 
Europe. There they mingled with 
dark-skinned Egyptians and became 
known as Gypsies, an abbreviation of 
“Egyptian.” Although they always re- 


fer to themselves as “‘Romanies’’ — a 
word of Sanskrit origin meaning ‘The 
Husbands” — they are often called 


the “Black Brothers.” 

The sight of a gypsy, first recorded 
in 15th century Germany, soon ap- 
peared in documents in France, Hun- 
gary, Spain, Italy. His occult powers 
frightened respect; but eventually his 
talent for magic, deceit and thieving 
created such distrust and fear that 
tribes were persecuted or run out of 
one country after another. He has been 
accused even of cannibalism; tortured 
and burned for no crime other than 
his racial origin. 

To this day, one drop of gypsy 
blood can ostracize a man socially. So 
the Romany has become a peculiar 
mixture: shyness and _ elusiveness, 
pride and dominance. He loves only 
his own race and happily preys upon 
the rest of stupid humanity — the 
gajo. A handsome being of grace and 
dark beauty, he ages fast. Yet he pos- 
sesses a fascination that never wanes. 

He would rather die than be captive 
to one roof. To shun responsibility 
is his religion; to work and fret 
through life, decadent. Men of some 
religions refuse to fight, and their con- 
cept is respected. The gypsy refuses to 
toil for the almighty dollar. He is a 


conscientious objector to work. With 
his love of life and his talent for liv- 
ing it, he has been called unique in 
the world today. He carries on civiliza- 
tion as it existed thousands of years 
ago in China and India when living 
was a tranquil, rational art. 

His petty, crooked deals are less 
destructive than the large-scale swin- 
dles of many a financier; his fortune 
telling is as truthful as the compli- 
ments one showers upon those he 
would impress or please; and he is 
often referred to as “the psychoanalyst 
of the poor!” 

Remember this if a green van with 
faded awnings appears in a Bucks 
County fair this summer advertising 
“Psalms Read.” When an old gypsy 
sets up temporary shop, enjoy her 
shrewd insight, and ignore the dingy 
curtains and grimey skirt. She would 
tell you: “Bathe as frequently as you 
may, you only cleanse your skin. Our 
blood is pure; our breath is sweet . . .” 
—her answer to the gajo. 

A thousand years ago the world 
considered the gypsy race dying; five 
hundred years ago, fading into ob- 
scurity. Little over a century ago, the 
great gypsy recorder, George Borrows, 
wrote of the Romanies as virtually 
dead. 

Yet they continue their hegira across 
Bucks County, the United States, in- 
deed, the whole earth. They number 
in the hundreds of thousands, a grow- 
ing race who roam the world uncon- 
cerned with politics, wars or rocket- 
pattern, 

Whether you sit across from a gypsy 
or meet his black-diamond eyes on the 
street, forget the gajo’s false superior- 
ity. Instead, remember the philosophy 
of the Black Brothers: ‘The last of the 
gypsies will be seen only when we re- 
turn to India, picking our way amidst 
the scattered ruins of the world!” A 
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CENTER BRIDGE 


AND 


he man stood before his farm 

house and watched the fleet of 
Durham boats sail north on the Dela- 
ware toward Wells Landing. They 
were laden with their usual cargo, 
shelled corn and barrels of flour. The 
frame house was new. The man had 
just built it in this community known 
as Readings Landing. The setting was 
grand, even awe inspiring, he thought, 
to sit in this green cup at the foot of 
Solebury Mountain. And the view of 
the river that rushed past was especial- 
ly lively on a sparkling spring day in 
1705. 

By 1742, heavy stage traffic demand- 
ed a road more suitable than the old 
Lenni-Lenapi trail, and King’s High- 
way (now Old Yorke Road) was con- 
structed. Now one could get Swift- 
Sure Line Transportation at the sign 
of the “Bunch of Grapes” in Philadel- 
phia and board a tally-ho that would 
take him past that modest house. Its 
location was a ‘perfect one to lodge the 
men who ions a prosperous busi- 
ness of ferrying passengers from the 
Pennsylvania to the Jersey side of the 
river. And the farmhouse, so con- 
veniently situated for relaxation and a 
bite to eat, perhaps even a tipple, be- 
came an inn after 1796. There, for 
half a century, patrons saw the activity 
of the raft-runners, skilfully piloting 
strings of log rafts through dangerous 
rocks and shoals. Quite naturally, the 
inn took the names of the various men 
who operated the Ferry: once Mit- 
chell’s Ferry; once (in 1825) Hunt's 
Hotel. By 1814, the community had 
got its name, Centre Bridge, from the 
position of its bridge, halfway between 
New Hope and Lumberville. During 
the 19th century, the little inn at 
Centre Bridge suffered its first damage 
by fire. 

The building was restored. On Hal- 
loween evening, 1932, its tenant, a 
Russian Countess, Countess Berettz, 
decided to celebrate with appropriate 
festivities. That evening, after the 
party, the house fell victim to its sec- 
ond — but first major — fire. Nothing 
of it remained but the outer walls and 
one small, untouched segment: it was 
almost totally gutted. After standing 
for twenty-three years, a romantic, 
overgrown shell, it was rebuilt in 1955 
and became Centre Bridge Inn. 

The Inn was taken over by Robert 
Molusky in 1958 and, until one bitter- 
cold evening, ran smoothly. February 
7, 1961 fire struck again. Even though 
six engines were on the scene the fire- 
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THE OLD INNS 


By Peggy Lewis 


men fought against insurmountable 
odds. They tried to syphon water from 
a canal frozen with ice so thick they 
could not cut through. The only water 
available was that stored in the fire 
trucks. The building burned to the 
ground, 


Architect, John Suydan, drew the 
plans for Mr. Molusky’s new design 
of the basic building. He and his 
partners, Michael and Laurence Gare- 
fino, rebuilt a handsome, Georgian- 
styled hotel. The downstairs bar or 
Tavern Room has been open for meals 
since Halloween evening, October 31, 
1961, exactly twenty-nine years after 
the dreadful autodafe of Countess 
Berettz. As soon as the weather per- 
mits, this room will be thrown open 
to include its Canal Terrace. 


Upstairs, a central hall will divide 
an 18th century bar, dining, cocktail 
lounge from the Main dining room 
and kitchen. With the outside decks 
open, the upstairs will seat, inside and 
out, approximately three hundred peo- 
ple. On the floor above, the original 
twelve bedrooms will increase to 
eighteen. 


Among the 18th century details 
which conform meticulously to the 
Georgian building are, to mention 
two, the beaded moldings and beauti- 
fully pegged floors. The hardware 
throughout has been wrought by Mr. 
Danease of Stockton, New Jersey. 


The Centre Bridge menu offers an 
American cuisine of wide variety. Each 
Wednesday night, get together night, 
diners can have an excellent meal at 
a special price. Any night, the Tavern 
Room boasts not only a dance floor 
smooth enough to test barefoot but 
also the inventive arrangements of 
pianist, Frank Bartholomew. A'nd on 
Saturday nights, a combo, The Centre 
Bridge Trio, plays for dancing. A 


The Inn burns to its foundation on February 7, 1961 


This modern Inn now stands on the ground, where three fires have 


destroyed a trio of historic buildings. 
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DELAWARE VALLEY COLLEGE 
OF SCIENCE 
AND AGRICULTURE 


T he Delaware Valley College of 
Science and Agriculture has the 
double distinction of being the only 
college in Bucks County and the only 
private agricultural college in the 
country. 

Located on Route 202, just south 
of Doylestown on close to a thousand 
acres of woods, fields and spacious 
lawns, it is the largest private campus 
in the east and can offer its students 
ample dormitory and classroom space, 
well-equipped laboratories and all the 
facilities of a working farm. Its ‘‘Liv- 
ing Laboratories” comprise a fifty-acre 
orchard, a large herd of Holstein dairy 
cattle, beef cattle, sheep, swine and 
poultry. 

Presently a candidate for accrediti- 
zation by the Middle States Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, and already accredited by the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware Valley also offers its students 
Bachelor of Science degrees in Biol- 
ogy, Chemistry and seven fields of 
agriculture — agronomy, animal hus- 
bandry, dairy husbandry, food indus- 
try, horticulture, ornamental horticul- 
ture and poultry husbandry. So well 
recognized is the excellence of its 
standards that its graduates have no 
difficulty in being accepted for grad- 
uate study in universities throughout 
the country. 

Delaware Valley College has come a 
long way since its founding by Joseph 
Krauskopf in 1896, when it was 
known as The National Farm School. 
In that year its student body num- 
bered six, its faculty two. Today, the 
college has a student body of four 
hundred and twenty-five and a faculty 
of forty-seven, almost all full-time. 

The college has changed its name 
three times over the years, each change 
signifying the enlargement of its cur- 
riculum. It officially became the Dela- 
ware College of Science and Agricul- 
ture in September, 1960, with a full 
four year course and approved degrees 
necessitated by the rapidly increasing 
body of knowledge available in its 
fields. Under the able and bold leader- 
ship of President James Work and 
Dean Donald Meyer, the curriculum 
has not only kept pace with the lat- 
est scientific developments, but has 
grown to include a firm grounding in 
the liberal arts. Courses in such sub- 
jects as political science, economics, 
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By Marguerite Karaczan 


literature, speech, German and history 
comprise a third of the curriculum for 
all students, the remaining two thirds 
being given over to their special fields. 

The college’s amazing growth has 
been made possible by the combination 
of state aid, federal building loans, 
increased tuition and the generosity of 
an active Alumni Association as well 
as many individuals and organizations 
sympathetic to its needs. 

The students, ninety-five percent of 
whom are resident in the college’s five 
dormitories, represent many states and 
even a few foreign countries, although 
the greatest proportion of them come 
from eastern Pennsylvania and its 
neighboring states. They have much 
to look forward to when they enter, 
and an unusual number of professional 
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opportunities to anticipate when they 
graduate. 

They work hard to complete the 
eighteen hours of credit a semester 
which are expected of them, but they 
also have ample opportunity for a 
well-rounded extra-curricular life. 
Among other recreational activities, 
the college has eight varsity teams 
competing in intercollegiate sports. 

Since forty percent of all job oppor- 
tunities in this country are in agricul- 
tural fields, with the yearly demand for 
graduates of agricultural colleges 
standing presently at 15,000, the grad- 
uates of Delaware Valley need have 
no fears about finding suitable employ- 
ment once they have earned their de- 
grees. There is a choice of no fewer 
than five hundred careers open to men 
with such degrees, thanks mainly to 
the phenomenal rise of the packaged 
food industry and the increasing 
mechanization of the American farm. 

In order to qualify for the bright 
future that a Delaware Valley College 
degree can open to him, a young man 
must have a high school diploma and 
a grounding in elementary science. He 
must figure on an annual outlay of ap- 


Entrance to the Administration Building 
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proximately eight hundred dollars for 
tuition, room, board, lab and other 
fees. However, financial help is always 
available for the student with limited 
funds. He may receive federal loans, 
be awarded a scholarship, take part in 
the school’s Work Payment Plan or 
secure a part-time job in town. 


The professed aim of Delaware Val- 
ley College is to turn out well-rounded 
professionals, and this the record of 
its graduates clearly proves it does. 
But like the industries which employ 
them, the college is very concerned 
with its own growth and even now 
looks forward to the day when it will 
be able to offer its own graduate de- 
grees. If its current rate of growth 
continues, that day will not be far 
off. A 


The First School Building at the Delaware College was Pioneer Hall 1897. 


By Penny Esen 


~ o many Bucks Countians have 
asked me about Michael Ellis and 
William Hammersteins “Come Blow 
Your Horn’, now starting its second 
year on Broadway, that I’m sure they 
think I’m one of the backers. Un- 
fortunately I’m not, having goofed my 
chance a year ago when my spouse 
couldn’t get to the last pre-opening 
preview in Philadelphia, leaving me 
unable to make the momentus finan- 
cial decision alone. I might add here 
that both couples from Doylestown 
who drove me to the Walnut Theatre 
last February 1st invested that night, 
are now stashing away dividend check 
number four towards their next ad- 
venture as backers, and are all feeling 
quite smug about the whole thing. My 
inside info merely proves I do read the 
publications I write for — in this case 
the show biz weekly VARIETY which 
gives exact figures on every current 
play, making it no trick to tell just 
how a show is faring financially. For 
those interested in figures, the gross 
for the 50th week at Gotham’s Atkin- 
son Theatre was $22,031, during 
which period we caught the show for 
the second time since its opening. 
During its successful first year run, 
“Come Blow Your Horn” also became 
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a hit in Australia and New Zealand, 
is soon to be Hollywood-ized starring 
Frank Sinatra, and opens this month 
in London where Bucks County pro- 
ducer Michael Ellis and his wife will 
fly for the premiere. For localites who 
aren't backers or haven’t yet seen the 
now year-old baby originally delivered 
at the Bucks County Playhouse in the 
summer of 1960, it concerns a 33-year- 
old Manhattan Don Juan, Allan Baker, 
(Hal March) whose domestic relation- 
ships with a doting if rather confused 
Mama (Pert Kelton) and a comically 
bombastic Papa (Lou Jacobi) keep 
even the mid-week matinee audience 
roaring like kids at a circus. When 
younger brother Buddy (played by 
appealing young comic Joal Grey) 
leaves the family roost to join Alan 
on his bachelor flings, Dad, who be- 
lieves that any unmarried man over 30 
is a “bum” explosively ousts both sons 
from his waxed fruit business, Mom 
alternately moans in classic Medea- 
manner and is traumatized by the tele- 
phone, everyone keeps moving, and 
the end result is an incredibly funny 
situation comedy. You won’t find any 
“messages” in this one, but it aims to 
amuse and does — a novelty these 
days when so often unnecessary 
dreariness is inflicted on an audience 
because the producer has forgotten 
that entertainment is as important an 
element in theatre as Catharsis. 


The well-balanced cast, considerably 
improved by a change in ingenues 
(new gal is Natalie Ross), maintains 
an uptempo pacing and staccato timing 
essential to this type of show, espe- 
cially after a years’ run when a com- 
edy can easily become stale. Two and 
a half hours happily spent — wish I 
did have a piece of it — however, 
Mike Ellis will try out several new 
shows this season, starting with Robert 
Noah’s “Before I Die”, drama based 


on the famed Sacco and Vanzetti case 
— so perhaps I'll become an “Angel” 


DOYLESTOWN PRE-SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION INC. 
A Fully Licensed 
School. 
Pre-Kindergarten - Kin- 
dergarten. 5 days a week 
EN- Full or 14 day sessions. 
<7; Hot lunches - State certified teach- 


>77 ers, Parent & Teacher Supervised 


field trips. Excellent indoor & out- 
door play areas. 
American Legion Bldg. 
N. St., Doylestown 
FI 8-9857 FI 8-8389 


MAIN STREET SCHOOL — 81 S. 
Main St., Doylestown, Pa. Fillmore 
8-4781 — State approved nursery and 
kindergarten — Spacious facilities in and 
outdoors. 9 to 11:30 a.m. five days a 
week. Call Mrs. Joan McElhinney at 
Fillmore 8-4781. 


THE LITTLE SCHOOLHOUSE — 149 
Trenton Road, Fairless Hills — Private 
Nursery and Kindergarten. Certified by 
state board. Half or full day sessions for 
3 to 5 year olds — Call Windsor 5-5888. 


SUN’N’FUN NURSERY & KINDER- 
GARTEN — Bristol-Oxford Valley Rd. 
Levittown, Pa. — Windsor 6-8800 — 
Fully licensed school, certified teachers 
— Morning, afternoon or full day ses- 
sions — Excellent facilities and program, 
9 AM to 4 PM. Write for brochure or 
call collect for more information. 


THE BUCKINGHAM FRIENDS 
SCHOOL, Lahaska, the oldest Friends 
School in Bucks County, founded 1794. 
Kindergarten through 8th grade. Accred- 
ited. Member of Independent Schools 
Education Board. Approximately 18 per 
grade; coeducational, day only. French 
taught from Kindergarten up. Athletics 
for all from 4th grade up. PY 4-3131. 


NEWTOWN FRIENDS SCHOOL — 
Newtown, Pa. Kindergarten through 
Eighth Grade. Quaker ideals for simplici- 
ty, service and consideration for the 
value of the individual personality are 
taught in principle and exemplified in 
practice. Stevenson W. Fletcher, Jr. 
Headmaster. WOrth 8-2225. 
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Stars of the Sun 


POOLS BY McCORD POOLS 
ARCHITECT'S BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 


There are no lost or 
darkened areas in 
this popular kidney 
contour pool which 
offers maximum 
swimming space 
with minimum 
maintenance. 
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A luxurious product 
of modern pool de- 
sign complete with 
rustic bathhouse and 
protective plantings 
. . . this pool was 
custom created to fit 
an unusual lot 
shape. 
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“te, 
A r: SWA pattern which 
blends beautifully with the 
lovely lines of Bucks Coun- 
tys homes and landscape. 
This 44 foot rectangular pool 
gives the greatest swimming 
area for your pool 


The graceful sweeping curves of į 
this popular pool are the per- $% 
fectly designed complement to 
the home built in contemporary 
or modern style. 


PLANNED PLANTINGS 


for outdoor living you'll love 


This beautiful play area at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Matthew Goldstein, Washington Crossing, 
Pa. was constructed to conform to the old existing surroundings of this early Bucks County 
home. The pool did not fit in until the planting was done by using informal plants, such as Rho- 
dodendron, Laurel, Azeala and some of the Ilex family in accord with large stones. This entire 
pool was softened and blended into the old existing trees and shrubs making this a delightful and 
relaxing spot for summer enjoyment . . . lovely to the eye even under the harsh conditions of 
deep winter. 


THE CORNELL FAMILY 


(Continued from January issue) 


T his is the continuation of the 
story of the Cornell family who 
came into Northampton Township in 
the early 1700’s, owned thousands of 
acres of land in the 1800’s and whose 
numerous descendants still reside in 
that same part of lower-central Bucks 
County. 

John, another son of John Cornell 
and grandson of Wilhelmus, inherited 
his father’s farm on the Northampton 
side of Bristol Rd. when his father 
died in 1811. 

It was probably Gilliam who built 
on Bustleton Pike below the village 
of Churchville soon after he and 
Wilhelmus bought their land in 1755. 
The original part of the house con- 
sisted of one large room downstairs 
and one above it. The house was later 
added to until now it has 13 rooms. 
But the original room is there, with 
the large front door opening toward 
the field which is toward the new Bell 
Telephone building. The room is now 
the spacious kitchen. 

The farm returned to the Cornell 
family in 1834 when Jacob K. Cor- 
nell bought it and took his bride, the 
former Elizabeth Finney there to live. 
The great grandson of the first Adrien, 
he was the son of Gilliam and Eliza- 
beth Krewson Cornell and had been 
reared on the farm which Adrien had 
purchased on Holland Rd. of the Van- 
Horns in 1772. 

Elizabeth and Jacob K. reared 11 
children in the Bustleton Pike home. 
After her death, Jacob K. married 
Ruth Ann Morrison, and they had 
four children. Their son, Joseph Mor- 
rison Cornell, later bought his father’s 
farm and continued to farm it. He al- 
so served for a time as township as- 
sessor and had a store in Churchville 
where he sold farm implements. His 
wife was Emma E. Fetter. Their son, 
J. Morrison Cornell, was born on the 
farm in 1894. He moved to Bristol 
Rd. above the church and ran a ga- 
rage from 1914 on where the sweater 
mill is now, at the Bristol Rd.-Bustle- 
ton Pike intersection. He now resides 
in Hatboro. 

The original farm house on Bustle- 
ton Pike is now owned by Miss Flor- 
ence E. Lindsay. The 147 acres around 
it were bought for industry about two 
years ago, but the zoning laws forbade 
it. 

The Dutch who settled in North- 
ampton and Southampton Townships 
in the early days were strong, thrifty 
people with large families, especially 
the Cornells. They mostly intermar- 
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by Betty Floyd 


ried with Dutch families and to this 
day they have the blue eyes and blond 
hair which is characteristic of Holland. 
They established their sons on their 
farms, usually leaving the homestead 
farm to the eldest. 

With the aid of their sons and 
Negro slaves, they were able to farm 
hundreds of acres even without mod- 
ern machinery and make a huge profit 
out of it, which is more than today’s 
farmer can do. Slaves were in Bucks 
County as early as 1684. Even William 
Penn had some. The institution of 
slavery was abolished in Pennsylvania 
by Act of Assembly in 1780 and it 
was ordered that all slaves must be 
registered before Nov. 1, 1782. This 
registry shows that Gilliam Cornell 
still held nine slaves; Gilliam Jr., four, 
and Rem, four. 

When Adrien, father of Gilliam 
and Rem, died in 1777, his will left 
“two rooms, the use of the cellar kit- 
chen, and the Negro wench Sylvia” to 
his wife, Mattie, but if she re-married 
she was to get only the best bed. 

They grew their own wheat and 
oats and took them to the nearest grist 
mill to be ground on huge stone 
wheels for use on their plantations. 
Spring Garden Mill on the Richboro- 
Newtown Rd. was in operation before 
the Revolution; Finney’s Mill in Hol- 
land was built in 1787; and the mill 
owned by Adrien (son of Rem Cor- 
nell) was built on Bristol Rd. near 
Holland in 1843. All three mills still 
stand but Spring Garden is the only 
one used as a mill, and that is for 
grain for animal food. 

Rem Cornell, born in 1744 on the 
original plantation on Holland Rd., 
inherited it from his father Adrien 
and farmed it all his life, adding ad- 
joining land. He took an active part 
in local affairs and in the North and 
Southampton Reformed Church which 
had been built in 1816 in the village 
which took the name of Churchville 
from the church. He died in 1825. 
He and his wife the former Peter- 
nelletje Hegeman, are buried in the 
old cemetery in Richboro. 

Rem’s only son Adrian, continued 
the farming and at his death owned 
over 700 acres of farm land and a fine 
grist mill on Bristol Rd. in Northamp- 
ton Township, as well as over 400 
acres in Upper Makefield Township. 
He and his wife, the former Leanah 
Craven, had nine children. 

The original homestead was willed 
to Adrian’s youngest son, Adrian 2nd. 
In 1860 Adrian 2nd tore down the 


old house which had been built in 
1747 by his great-great grandfather 
Adrien and built an imposing man- 
sion. It is now part of the estate own- 
ed by the Villa Joseph Maria. Former- 
ly used by the Sisters of St. Casimir, 
the order which runs the school for 
girls on the estate, it has now been 
renovated as a boarding home for 26 
out of town students. 


The three-story house is topped by a 
cupola, or “widow's walk,” popular 
in that period. Marble fireplaces grace 
the first-floor rooms, which are sep- 
arated by massive folding doors. Gre- 
cian garden murals decorate the din- 
ing room walls. A beautiful winding 
staircase with birdseye maple posts 
and mahogany rails rises to the third 
floor. There are 12 bedrooms. 


No one knows what Adrian 2nd 
paid for the mansion. But it was the 
talk of the township when his nephew 
Theodore tried to out-do him with the 
Victorian mansion which he built 
across Holland Rd. in 1885. It was 
rumored that the builders came from 
Philadelphia and the house cost $20,- 
000, a fortune in those days. At least 
Theodore’s cupola rose higher than 
Adrian’s. 


Adrian 2nd and his wife, the form- 
et Mary Ann VanHorn, had only one 
child, George W. George attended 
the Tennent School in Hartsville for 
three years. He farmed the homestead 
land until 1904 when he retired and 
moved to Newtown. Although mar- 
ried twice, he unfortunately had no 
children to inherit the estate, and sold 
it to Mr. Masland of Masland Carpets. 
The beautiful crystal chandeliers in 
the house are thought to have been 
installed by Mr. Masland. 

Both James C. and his brother 
Adrian were considered as leaders 
both in farming and community life. 
Adrian succeeded James as president 
of the Bucks County Agricultural So- 
ciety, which met at the Brick Hotel in 
Newtown. 

Hiram, another son of James C., 
owned a farm just off Poorhouse Rd. 
(now Almshouse Rd.) near Richboro 
for a number of years. He and his 
wife, the former Henrietta S. Fetter, 
had one son, Ira H., born in 1861. Ira 
rented the former Edward Hicks farm 
on Rte. 413, the Doylestown Pike, two 
miles north of Newtown. In 1894 he 
bought a farm on Swamp Rd. 

Ira longed to be an auctioneer. One 
day his father’s neighbor, Theodore 
Solly, decided to give up his dairy 
business. On the day of the auction, 
the auctioneer failed to appear. So he 
said to young Ira, “why don’t you auc- 
tion off my cattle for me?” Ira did a 
good job, and this lead to a regular 
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business for many years, at $5.00 per 
auction, crying nearly 100 sales per 
year. His last auction was on the James 
Craven farm on Second Street pike in 
1910. Ira and his wife moved to New- 
town in 1911. He died in 1948 at the 
home of his son, Raymond C. 


Ira H. Cornell was a graduate of 
Newtown Academy and the State 
Normal School, Millersville. He was 
an active Republican and served as 
school director and as treasurer of the 
district. Besides their son Raymond, 
he and his wife Anna Balderston had 
a daughter, Edna B., now the wife of 
George C. Search of Richboro. They 
have one son, Harold, of Newtown. 
The Raymond Cornells have no chil- 
dren. 


Raymond Cornell, a graduate of the 
Pennsylvania State College, has been 
in the business of raising flowers for 
40 years on his farm on Buck Rd. He 
has produced some 8,000 gladiola and 
10,000 peonies a year, which he sells 
mostly wholesale. Interested in an- 
tiques, he has some fine ones. But his 
prize -possession is a grandfather's 
clock. His grandmother Henrietta 
Fetter was unhappy when she knew 
she wouldn’t inherit the clock from 
the Fetter family so her father had it 
copied for her in 1830, and she left it 
to Raymond. Raymond and his wife 
also have some valuable woven cover- 
lets which they bought at auction. (To 
be continued.) A 


Grist Mill on Lower Bristol Road that Cornell erected in 1843. It is now 
an apartment, the home of Herbert P. Lipsinger. 
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Mansion which Adrian Cornell 2nd completed in 1861 on the original 
Cornell homestead at Upper Holland and Holland Rds., Northampton 
Township. It is now owned by the Villa Joseph Marie. 


FAST MAIL 

One of William Penn’s first con- 
cerns was the improvement of the 
mail facilities, the existing ones being 
inadequate, irregular, and costly to the 
receiver, who was expected to pay the 
postage. In 1683, he issued an order 
for the establishment of a post office 
at the Falls in lower Bucks, and the 
appointment of a post-rider to carry 
the mail to and from Philadelphia once 
a week. 


SMITH PLOW 

Of the many blacksmiths in Bucks 
County in the days when their skills 
as workers in metal were highly im- 
portant, Joseph Smith, of Pineville, 
later of Smithtown, deserves special 
recognition. He introduced the use of 
coal in the forge, and invented a cast 
iron mould-board plow, for which a 
patent was granted in 1801. The Smith 
plow contributed much to better tillage 
of the land, and some sixty years later 
was still rated the best plow at the 
famous tests held in Utica, N. Y. Sev- 
eral of the Smith plows are on view 
in the Mercer Museum, in Doyles- 
town. 
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B OOF S 


The Mark of the Turtle by Thomas V. 


O'Leary, published by Chilton 
Company, Philadelphia. $2.95. 

Taut, as befits a former editor, the 
writing of The Mark of the Turtle re- 
flects also the scholarly research of a 
former college professor along with 
the grace of an essayist, the affection 
of a skilled observer for the beauty and 
history of his birthland, and the swing- 
ing imagination of a born weaver of 
tales. Thomas O'Leary, who is all these 
things and more, has set against the 
background of the Pennsylvania-New- 
York borders of the early 1700's, a 
fast paced, completely credible, high- 
ly descriptive story of adventure 
among the sturdy Colonial families 
and the Indian tribes surrounding 
them. 

Skin prickles at times as raiding 
tomahawks swing, the mind rises to 
the excitement of the chase or 
delights in the beauty of a snowfall on 
the virgin forest. One shares the tor- 
ment besetting young Chris O’Shea, 
taken captive by vengeful Senecas and 
adopted by the aged chieftain of the 
powerful tribe, as the boy carries the 
memory of his father, slain before his 
eyes and of his mother whose fate un- 
known kept alive the spark of hope. 

Familiar names and places spring 
from these pages to weave a fascinat- 
ing pattern of pre-Revolutionary liv- 
ing under most primitive conditions, 
finally involving Chris, red men and 
white, in lesser known but highly im- 
portant military actions attending the 
birth of the infant United States. A 
crackling thread of excitement main- 
tains from first page to last to make 
The Mark of the Turtle of lively at- 
traction for an audience far beyond 
the younger adult readership for which 
it was reportedly intended. The Mark 
of the Turtle is a worthwhile reminder 
of Colonial courage and endurance 
that comes at a time to be particularly 
appreciated, when so much of softness 
is in evidence across the land. A 

—John F. Corcoran 


The Odyssey: A Modern Sequel by 
Nikos Kazantzakis. New York: 
Simon & Schuster, 1961. $2.95. 

When, in 1938, the late Greek 
scholar and author, Nikos Kazantzakis, 
first published The Odyssey: A Mod- 
ern Sequel, in Athens, his many depar- 
tures from tradition confused and be- 
wildered a special public which had 
waited a dozen years for the comple- 
tion of his work. Kazantazakis had 
made no effort to emulate or imitate 
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Peggy Lewis, Book Review Editor 


Homer. In his poem, which runs in 
its English translation some 776 pages, 
he grafted directly onto the main trunk 
of his first great adventure story 
then swerved into his personal inter- 
pretation of the modern world and its 
problems. 


Kimon Friar, noted American schol- 
ar and poet of Greek descent, has 
translated this vast opus into lucid and 
earthy poetry, with detailed introduc- 
tory synopsis and notes. As a close 
friend of the author, he had the 
unique advantage of realizing fully his 
aims. The distinguished contemporary 
Greek artist, Nicholas Ghika, has il- 
lustrated this epic with sympathetic 
simplicity in line drawings. Simon and 
Schuster here issue it in a handsome, 
pliable paperback edition. A 

—Avery Strakosch 


An Invitation to Spanish by Margarita 
Madrigal and Eziquias Madrigal. 
New York: Simon & Schuster, 
1961. $1.25. 


This paperback printing is most 
timely in this do-it-yourself era. Now 
you and your family can painlessly 
start learning that other language you 
have been promising yourselves. 


Your sixth grader may find the go- 
ing a little slower and more halting 
than his tenth grade sister whose Latin 
helps her grasp all this more rapidly, 
but both should show signs of enjoy- 
ing themselves as they delve farther 
into this gay, delightful guide to an- 
other way of speaking. 

And too, the grammar is kept at a 
minimum so you may comprehend 
without being overwhelmed. 

—E. M. Evans 


Mrs. Evans has taught Spanish in 
high schools for six years. A 


The Thirties. A Time to Remember, 
Edited and with commentary by 
Don Congdon. New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1962. $7.95 


An excellent reference book for the 
home library on that history-making 
decade, the 1930's. Steinbeck speaks 
first, about his young manhood and 
literary beginnings and shortage of 
money, an individual’s story which 
however repeated itself all over the 
country at that time, whether a man 
was a writer or a limestone quarrier in 
Indiana. The virtue of this book is that 
more than sixty persons, each especial- 
ly qualified and inspired to write on 
his subject, have contributed to its 
making. The Great Bank Holiday by 
William Manchester and Paul Galli- 
co’s Pity the Poor Giant (on Primo 
Carnera) are oustanding. It is the kind 
of book one may pick up to browse in, 
and finally read all through. 


—Patricia Highsmith 
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The Fox in the Attic by Richard 
Hughes. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, Publishers, 1961. $4.50 

The first of a group of novels called 
The Human Predicament, The Fox in 
the Attic is concerned with the history 
of Mr. Hughes’ own and our times, 
culminating in the second world war. 
Some reviewers have already compared 
the author with Tolstoy in this first 
book, set, for the most part, in Germ- 
any, 1923. The historic events and 
characters, whose ambience gives an 
epic quality to the work, are accurate, 
with the exception of one nightmare 
given Lance-Corporal Hitler — purely 
an invention of the psychologically at- 
tuned Mr. Hughes and, I like to im- 
agine, also accurate. The fictive charac- 
ters and events are equally real crea- 
tions of the author. 

Augustine is the protagonist. He is 
twenty-three years old in 1923 when 
circumstances force him to leave his 
manorial existence in England for a 
visit to his cousins in Munich. He is 
a pleasant, personable young man with 
no special qualities. Through him, we 
glimpse the point of view of a gentle, 
upper-class English observer, rather on 
the naive side. His reaction, for exam- 
ple, upon first meeting Cousin Walter, 
a Baron, Freiherr von Kessen, at the 
Lorienburg station was one of surprise. 
Somehow he didn’t expect him to be 
“, . . wearing such obviously German 
clothes. Somehow he hadn’t thought 
of the Kessens as being Germans, the 
way those peasants were. Surely gentle- 
men were much the same everywhere: 
a sort of little international nation 
based more or less on the English 
model . . .” 

Behind the crenellated walls of 
Cousin Walter’s castle lay at once the 
decay of a feudal empire in miniature 
and the rise of a new order. Beyond 
those walls, at a party of the Munich 
intellectuals, we hear snide whispers of 
the November Criminals while on the 
city streets we witness the sudden and 
monstrous excitement of the Beer-hall 
Putsch. 

All the while, through Augustine, 
whose reactions are always restrained 
by the best British breeding (no one, 
not even he, is aware that he has fallen 
head-over-heels in love with Mitzi), 
we are somewhat enlightened on the 
nature of the relationship between the 
subjects of that Great Empire and the 
citizens of the Third Reich. Perhaps 
Augustine is bemused by the inventive 
punishment imposed by his German 
cousin on his two children whom he 
chained, in heavy brass-studded dog 
collars, to the legs of a chest. Or per- 
haps he is jolly well-pleased with the 
early morning toast to King Rupert 
and the romantic ceremony of smash- 
ing the glass. But we are made well 
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aware that this Englishman and his 
German cousins — or a legion of 
Englishmen and their German oppo- 
site numbers — will never really un- 
derstand each other. 


Every character is sharply delineat- 
ed. Mr. Hughes is tremendously mov- 
ing when he describes the lovely Mitzi, 
aware suddenly that she is going blind. 
The image he conjures of Hitler, “the 
white crow,” cowering, hidden in an 
attic, is a vivid one. The paranoid “fox 
in the attic’ convinces and frightens 
as he plots, from the castle’s upper- 
most window, the murder of two peo- 
ple whom he has seen and knows only 
from this bird’s-eye view. 


The prose, at first, seems lavish and 
highly ornamented. Then the eloquent 
imagery takes over, and one is no 
longer conscious of design. There is, 
throughout, an atmosphere of sus- 
pense, accompanied with the overtones 
of the Gothic novel. But, above all, 
Mr. Hughes is a story teller of a high 
order, spinning a tale far different, far 
more universal than his much earlier 
and unique A High Wind in Jamaica. 


—Peggy Lewis 


Cook as the Romans Do (Recipes of 
Rome and Northern Italy) by 
Myra Waldo. New York: Collier 
Books, 1961. 95c 

A terrific relief from tomato sauce. 

Italian cooking at its northern and 
most sophisticated level. If you’re one 
of those deprived, calorie-conscious 
individuals or just “eat to live,” don’t 
buy it. But for those who don’t fall 
into these categories, it’s a gem for the 
kitchen. Try Bagna Cauda, a hot an- 
chovy dip for raw vegetables at the 
cocktail hour. 


—Patricia Highsmith 


The Moon Pool by A. Merrit. New 
York: Collier Books, 1961. 95c 
(paper) 

The Moon Pool is a book which 
will captivate anybody. You may have 
trouble getting through the beginning, 
but don’t put it down! The story stems 
from an archaeological expedition in 
the South Seas and leads into the in- 
terior of the earth. It tells of the fas- 
cinating civilization which exists be- 
low. 


—WiILLIAM ABBoTT LEWIS 
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MR. MICHENER 


he arrival of Tinicum Novelist, 

James A. Michener as a congres- 
sional candidate has caused Demo- 
cratic hearts, which have been beating 
faintly for the past two years or so, to 
pump with more vigor. 


In landing Michener, County Chair- 
man John C. Mulligan has performed 
a real service for his party. Not only 
is the world-famous author popular in 
Lehigh County where the fine old 
Quaker name of Michener carries a 
lot of weight, but he was raised in 
Doylestown which gives him a running 
start at gathering voter support in in- 
corrigibly Republican Central and Up- 
per Bucks County. 


With a registration deficit of 15,000 
votes in Bucks, Michener is hardly an 
odds-on favorite at this point, and at 
best stands only an outside chance. 
However he is a man with whom Re- 
publican incumbent Willard S. Curtin 
will have to reckon. 


Curtin will undoubtedly have diffi- 
culty in repeating the severe beating 
he gave to Donald Hock of Allentown 
two years ago. 


The 55-year-old Michener, judging 
by his backbreaking work for President 
Kennedy during the 1960 presidential 
campaign, gives every indication of 
being a fighter. 


His delay in accepting the endorse- 
ment of Democratic leaders in both 
counties and at the state level who 
badly wanted him to run, created a 
certain amount of suspense among 
citizens of both counties. 


Newspapers from Philadelphia to 
Allentown, and radio and TV follow- 
ed his hesitating advance toward ac- 
ceptance in great detail, proving that 
political neophyte Michener already 
realizes the value of seeming reluc- 
tance to run. 


There was more to his strategy than 
mere publicity seeking however. He 
has insisted in private meetings with 
leaders of the two counties, on all-out 
support and good candidates on every 
slot of the Democratic ticket. It would 
appear at this point that he got, more 
or less, what he wanted. 


Also, Michener has received presi- 
dential blessing from Washington, and 
it is not at all unlikely that President 
Kennedy or brother Bob, or both, will 
travel to Bucks in behalf of Michener, 
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CONSENTS 


By Preston Hoyle 


who is first, last and always a Ken- 
nedy man. 


The President, who has had more 
than his share of trouble trying to get 
his domestic program through an un- 
receptive Congress, needs every vote 
he can get, and may see in Michener 
the hope of “converting” a solid Re- 
publican Congressional district. 


Possible roadblocks to Michener, in 
addition to obvious and formidable 
one posed by Curtin, are his two di- 
vorces, and the suspicion with which 
many voters regard those who try to 
parlay success in the arts into a politi- 
cal career. 


It will be one of Michener’s initial 
tasks to establish that he is aware of 
governmental problems and, for that 
matter, with government itself. A 


Dear Editor: 


Preston Hoyle’s recent story of 
old Bucks County newspapers renewed 
my interest in an old copy of Corre- 
spondent and Farmer’s Advertiser 
dated October 8, 1822, that I possess. 


Some of the news is interesting 
even at this late date. It tells of a 
severe but not extensive hurricane 
that was experienced “a few days 
since at Mr. Philpott’s ferry. A wag- 
onhouse and a wagon was carried away 
for a hundred yards. A tree four feet 
in diameter with its roots was blown 
through the air and fell on a distillery 
and demolished the entire building 
and its contents. Such were the effects 
of a whirlwind which was but a few 
feet in diameter.” 


A lot of food prices were quoted 
but the bargain buy of those days 
seems to have been liquor. First proof 
gin was 45 cents a gallon. Whiskey— 
that is Rye whiskey was 31 to 35 cents 
a gallon. Apple whiskey 27 to 29 cents 
a gallon. 


Many farms of Bucks County were 
advertised For Sale. One of interest 
was located in Doylestown Township, 
on a public road between Court House 
and Green Tree Tavern on the York 
Road. The tree painted on the tavern 
sign was said to look so much like 
a bush that it was later called the 
Bush, still later Bushington. When a 
new name was wanted for a post office 
it was called Furlong 

—Anna Bewley Yates 
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Sunday and Monday. 
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The Blizzard of 1888 


A sudden snowstorm that swept the 
eastern part of the United States 
74 years ago has become a legend. The 
awe and affection with which it is re- 
called have:deepened with time. 

In Doylestown, someone who 
climbed the Tower of the Courthouse 
(the stone fortress-like structure was 
but 11 years old at the time, and the 
pride of the County) could see only 
three travelers brave enough to venture 
forth. They were plodding through 
the snow down the Willow Grove 
Pike. 

The large iron smoke stack on Dar- 
lington’s greenhouses was blown over, 
breaking into several pieces. The 
weather vane was toppled from the 
Monument House (later known as the 
Court Inn, then the Bucks County Inn, 
and recently demolished). Rose- 
grower John Y. Smith had some 6,000 
cut roses ready for shipment. more 
than half of which spoiled because all 
transportation was at a standstill. The 
opening of the March term of Court 
had to be postponed because no plain- 
tiffs, defendants or jurors turned up. 
The local schools lacked enough pu- 
pils to hold classes. 


It was the severest March storm in 
this section since 1823, but the ac- 
counts in the local press are strangely 
undramatic to the modern eye. Some 
of them appear on an inside page of 
the newspapers, and in all of them 
the report is given a heading in small 
type announcing simply that there had 
been “a big snowfall.” It was long 
before the days of screaming about a 
four-inch snow in scare-head type of 
a size more suitable to informing the 
citizenry that the Federal income tax 
had been abolished. 


The Blizzard of ’88 hit an area 
roughly bounded by Boston, Buffalo, 
Pittsburgh, and along the Atlantic 
coast as far south as Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia, on March 12th. It came as a 
stunning surprise. In Bucks County, 
as in most of the area affected, the pre- 
vious day, Sunday, had been rather 
mild and intermittently cloudy. A light 
rain started Sunday evening, changing 
to sleet and then to snow as the tem- 
perature dropped sharply toward the 
zero mark. The snow fell steadily for 
two days, and the average accumula- 
tion was about 20 inches. It was the 
high wind, travelling approximately 
70 miles an hour from the northwest, 
which whipped the snow into deep 
drifts, clogging roads and railroad 
tracks, tearing down telegraph wires, 
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By Grace Chandler 


isolating great cities and hamlets alike, 
and causing a total suspension of busi- 
ness and social life. 

Telegrams reached New York by 
cable to Great Britain and back. Boston 
was completely cut off from the rest of 
the United States. Train loads of 
cattle had to be abandoned to freeze 
and starve to death. Hundreds of wag- 
ons, buggies and stages were left on 
the roads, the occupants unhitching 
the teams and attempting to reach 
shelter on horseback. When the horses 
decided they could manage better un- 
burdened, they tosed off the riders, 
who then had to do the best they 
could on ‘‘shank’s mare.” 


The trains were fast on the rail- 
roads serving Bucks County towns, the 
newspapers said, using one of the con- 
tradictory meanings of the word so 
confusing to foreigners studying Eng- 
lish. “Fast,” in this instance, meant 
the trains were stuck whereever they 
happened to be when the drifts piled 
too high to buck through. The passen- 
gers were stuck, too, of course, and 
upon arriving chilled and hungry at 
their destinations many hours and even 
days after they started were reported 
in the press to have been “indignant” 
over the delay. 

The North Pennsylvania Railroad 
(The Reading) had difficulty getting 
enough men to dig out its trains and 
open up the cuts choked with 20 to 
30 feet of snow. The wages offered — 
15 cents an hour — were not attractive 
enough to offset the heavy labor and 
constant exposure. The Newtown Rail- 
road and the turnpikes offered 25 cents 
and 20 cents an hour respectively, 
which was more like it to the men’s 
way of thinking. 

Most of the old-timers still around 
to reminisce about the Blizzard of 
’88 smilingly admit that missing school 
was the best thing about it. But a four- 
teen-year-old girl in Doylestown 
floundered through big drifts to school 
every day for a week, and then floun- 
dered home again. She had not missed 
a day in four years and was not going 
to allow “a mean old blizzard” to 
spoil her record. 


A woman who lived in the Trum- 
bauersville area at the time recalls set- 
ting out with her brothers for school 
and “having more fun than a barrel 
of monkeys” on the way. When they 
were rescued two and a half days 
later, they had had enough adventure 
—and education—to last them a long 
time, she says. The teacher drilled 


them in their lessons to keep them 
from dwelling on the fact that their 
lunch buckets had long since been 
emptied of every crumb. When the 
wind broke the glass in the windows 
on one side of the building, they 
boarded up the holes with benches 
and geography books. 

A young teacher of the Forest Grove 
school managed to get there on Mon- 
day through snow ‘“‘deeper than a four- 
rail fence,” according to a newspaper 
account, and had to stay there for two 
days with nothing to eat. She had 
plenty of firewood, however, and 
when smoke was seen coming from the 
chimney, a neighbor packed in enough 
food to keep her going until rescuers 
could get in with a team on Thursday. 

The residents of Bristol found 
themselves completely cut off from all 
outside communication, and few cared 
to struggle through the ten and fif- 
teen foot drifts to find out what their 
neighbors were doing. Passengers on 
a train stalled by the snow at Souder- 
town found accommodations at the ho- 
tel, but complained of the “exorbitant 
rates.” A 35-cent meal cost 75 cents, 
cash in advance. 

It was reported that snow drifts 
reached to the second story of the Toll 
House at Centerville, forcing the oc- 
cupants to use an upstairs window as 
a door. A house near Gardenville was 
so buried in snow that lamps had to be 
kept burning during the daytime for 
almost a week. The street lamps in 
Quakertown, Doylestown, Bristol and 
Newton failed to shine for three nights 
because the lamplighters could not get 
near them. Milk sold in those towns at 
the unheard-of price of 25 cents a 
quart, and there were mutterings about 
“gougers” and “baby robbers.” 


Residents of Doylestown suffered 
from a shortage of oysters. In those 
days it was the saloon-keepers who 
supplied oysters to housewives; a back- 
door transactions, probably, since no 
lady could push through the swing- 
ing doors in the front of the estab- 
lishment and keep her title. Harry 
Garron’s saloon was reported as “hav- 
ing upwards of 2000 of the bivalves 
and enjoying a brisk trade.” The other 
saloon-keepers preferred to dole out 
their dwindling supply to bar cus- 
tomers. Evidently the “regulars” were 
able to get there although the snow 
was too deep, they claimed, to get to 
the phia where they worked. The 
Weekly Intelligencer reported that 
“the average Doylestown man took 
an uncommon interest in his domestic 
circle during the blizzard, and quoted 
one of them as saying he “‘couldn’t 
get out to even get a morning snifter; 
there’s no place like home during a 
snow storm.” A 
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NEW ANNUAL FLOWERS 
for BUCKS COUNTY GARDENS 


F, et’s take a look at some of the 
most colorful new annuals for 
your garden this year. Sown this 
Spring, these “prima donnas” will 
spotlight flower borders from early 
summer until late fall, as well as at- 
tract attention in bouquets. 


Like Red? 

There are two dazzlers — compact 
Red Man Zinnia with huge ruffled 
scarlet blossoms accented by contrast- 
ing lighter centers; and Bravo Dian- 
thus, a vibrant new color in this spicy 
edging variety. Both of these won 
1962 All America awards for their 
good looks and good garden behavior. 


Yellow for Contrast 

Two Hybrids are the stunning an- 
swer. Super-jet Snapdragon “soars into 
the blue” with frilly double blossoms 
studding long tapered spikes. This 
most glamorous new member of the 
Supreme F, Hybrid Group also stands 
hot weather quite well. 

Primrose Climax F. Hybrid Mari- 
golds give a cool yet colorful touch 
to garden or bouquet. The huge soft- 
yellow blossoms with taffeta-like pet- 
als are a perfect foil for Red Man 
Zinnias. Equally striking is a bed or 
border of Primrose Climax shimmer- 
ing like moonlight in the garden to- 
ward eventide. 


Tetras are Tops 

Super Tetra Snapdragons, and the 
All America Winner Tetra Old Mexi- 
co Zinnia are two more musts for the 
up-to-date gardener. The Super Tetra 
Snaps feature, bold, ruffled flowers in 
five separate colors—Glacier (White) ; 
High Noon (Yellow); Volcano 
(Orange) ; Rosabel (Rose), and Crim- 
son Giant, as well as a sparkling mix- 
ture. Extra strong stems, and dark 
green, leathery foliage characterize 
these strong growing snapdragons, yet 
the spikes are refined and tapered. 

Old Mexico Zinnia has all the tawny 
beauty of its Persian Carpet ancestry, 
but the flowers are larger and showier. 
Deep mahogany red petals, tipped and 
edged with gold, interlace to form gay 
blossoms 214 to 3 inches across. The 
wealth of bloom and resistance to mil- 
dew keep Old Mexico attractive and 
showy until late in the fall. A perfect 
edging and bedding variety, Old Mexi- 
co blossoms also are excellent for 
small flower arrangements. 
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By Jeanette Lowe 


Cradle of New Varieties 


How were these wonderful new 
flowers created? They didn’t just hap- 
pen. Coastal valleys in Southern Cali- 
fornia, especially near Lompoc, are the 
cradle of many flower novelties. Soil 
and weather conditions are the very 
best for developing new varieties, and 
for growing acres upon acres of flow- 
ers for production of plump seeds 
packed with vitality. 


Of course all prospective new varie- 
ties must pass the test of several sea- 
sons of satisfactory performance in the 
East, South, and Midwest also, to make 
sure they are widely adapted to differ- 
ent growing conditions. Many an 
“honor” variety in California “flunks”’ 
in the East, and the plant breeder has 
to start all over again putting together 
new combinations of characteristics in 
his outdoor flower “workshop”. What 
are his methods? 


Crossing and Re-selection 


Cross-pollinating two different 
plants of the same variety, to combine 
some especially desirable features in 
each, is often the beginning of a slow, 
expensive, but sure route to a new 
beauty. Each year for at least ten to 
fifteen years, the most desirable plants 
from the “children” of the cross are 
selected. These gradually combine all 
the good traits in the desired colors. 
Nothing short of perfection passes the 
“eagle eye” of the plant breeder, who 
often discards at least 95% of his ex- 
perimental plants, with just the re- 
maining chosen few outstanding 
enough to become future “prima 
donnas”. Red Man Zinnia and Dian- 
thus Bravo followed this stiff path to 
introduction. 


F, Hybrids 

First generation (F,) hybrids are 
one of the newest and most important 
methods of creating spectacular floral 
beauties. Modern hybrids are controll- 
ed crosses of two highly purified and 
carefully chosen parent lines. The ex- 
act same combinations must be made 
year after year, often by hand, to pro- 
duce the same hybrid varieties for 
gardeners. This crossing combines and 
intensifies the best features in each 
parent, and the results are really amaz- 
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Primrose Climax Marigold 


Photo from W. Atlee Burpee Seed Co. 
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ing! F, Hybrids are full of vim and 
vigor, yet their growth is neat and very 
uniform. They start blooming early 
and continue at full peak until late in 
the season. Bad weather or storm dam- 
age just spurs them into new growth, 
and more abundant flowering. Gor- 
geous, perfectly formed blooms, many 
in new colors, cover the plants, nearly 
hiding the leaves. Regular varieties 
look puny and plain next to their hy- 
brid sisters. 

Hybrid seed always is a little ex- 
pensive to buy, because of all the hand 
work involved to make it. But just try 
F, Hybrid Super-jet Snapdragon, and 
Primrose Climax Marigolds, and you'll 
quickly be convinced that the cost of 
the seed is a mere trifle to the eye- 
catching beauty these new varieties 
bring to your garden and home. 
Chemical Creation 

Two of the prettiest new flower 
varieties, Super Tetra Snapdragons, 
and Old Mexico Zinnias are “Drug 
Store” creations, so to speak. They are 
both tetraploids made by treating the 
tips of young plants with drops of the 
drug colchicine. Colchicine, made 
from bulbs of the fall crocus, is such 
strong medicine that only two or three 
seedlings out of 100 live through dos- 
age with it. Even these are sick and 
distorted, but a few recover to make 
seeds that produce tetraploid offspring. 
After a few more generations these 
tetraploids settle down and show their 
worth. Most are discarded, but a few 
are so spectacular they become smash 
hits. 

What are tetras and why are they 
better? Tetra, short for tetraploid, 
means a plant whose cells have been 
changed so that they contain twice as 
many chromosomes as normal. Chrom- 
osomes are the carriers of hereditary 
characteristics, the amazing genes. 
They determine how a plant grows, 
and what it’s going to look like. 
Double the number of genes and a 
profound basic change occurs, once 
in awhile for the better. Plants have 
stronger stems; darker green, leathery 
leaves; and larger, prettier flowers in 
richer colors. Sometimes disease resis- 
tance is an extra bonus. Nature once 
in a few million plants may produce 
a tetraploid spontaneously. Although 
colchicine is no magic wand, still it 
does increase the plant breeder's 
chance to create these rugged yet glam- 
orous tetraploid beauties, such as Super 
Tetra Snapdragons, and old Mexico 
Zinnia. A 


Subscribe to Bucks County Life for 
a friend, $3.00 a year — $5.00 for 
two years. 
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GARDEN NOTES 


M arch, the moodiest month of the 
year, sweeps across the landscape 
shaking sudden snows and brittle rain 
from her bag of tricks, fitful harbinger 
of spring, alternately promising and 
denying the long awaited warming sun 
and balmy air. To the eager gardener, 
this is a time of preparation and plan- 
ning for the growing year to come. 
Now is the perfect time for planting 
or transplanting trees and shrubs while 
they are still dormant or sleeping and 
the sap has not yet started to circulate 
in their veins. Moved, now they will 
have a chance to become acclimated 
before the heat of summer is upon 
them. 


Home owners are often disap- 
pointed with the results from a tree 
bought from other than a nursery or 
brought in from field or wood. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Glen, of Southampton 
Nurseries: Plants growing in their 
natural state have root systems growing 
a great distance from the trunk and 
consequently the fibrous feeder roots 
are often left behind in the ground. 
Nursery grown trees are carefully root 
pruned to establish a good compact 
root system within the ball of earth 
dug with the tree. So if you are plan- 
ning new trees or shrubs, nursery 
grown trees are a wise investment. 

For this in-between month African 
Violets offer bright color and rich tex- 
ture in house and greenhouse and are 
a real asset used in arrangements, as 


Elmwood 
7-1328 
“Landscape 
Specialists 
Trees and 
Shrubs 
Complete 
Garden 
Supplies 


Feeney’s NURSERY 
AND GARDEN CENTER 


Bustleton Pike above Street Road 
Feasterville, Pa. 


decorations or as gifts. The present 
color range of varieties is tremendous 
with excellent form and foliage to 
enhance these blooming beauties and 
their general culture is extremely sim- 
ple. Carefully followed it will give 
dramatic results. The new Tinari cata- 
logue, just out, offers several new 
services to violet collectors as well as 
new introductions but when planning 
your plantings don’t forget to include 
African Violets. They will thrive in 
mossy hanging baskets, sunk in pots 
in the ground or around evergreens in 
protected areas. Don’t set out until all 
danger of frost is over but with a 
minimum of care they will thrive all 
summer and can be moved indoors to 
continue beautifying their surround- 
ings through the whole winter 
long. A 
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Fy. DESIGNERS and MAKERS 


Over 100 pieces hand-made at this delight- 

Pul Country Shop, shown with coordinated 

upholstered furniture, lamps and accessories, 
* 


Also,always a selection of fine GIFTS 
appropriate to the season. Drive over today! 


The Zennox Shop 


Route U.S. 202, Mt Airy 
smiles northeast of Lambertville, N.J. 
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salon 


now located 


18 w. mechanic street, new hope, pa. 
vo 2-5331 


Southampton Nurseries 


LANDSCAPE DESIGN 
& CONSTRUCTION 


Evergreens, trees, shrubs, 
from our own nurseries. 


1255 Second St. Pike, Southampton 
EL 7-0600 
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Driving 
Across 
Bucks County 


B ecker, Lipschutz and Prusan, de- 
velopers and builders of the Brit- 
tany Farms sub-division in New Brit- 
ain Township, Bucks County, where 
240 of 320 planned homes are now oc- 
cupied, have conveyed an eight-acre 
wooded plot right in the center of the 
community to the Bucks County Park 
Foundation. This park area will be 
leased to the Brittany Farms Civic 
Association, headed by David Lill, 
president, for a token consideration 
and will be converted into a communi- 
ty park for multiple recreational uses. 

President Lill of the Brittany Farms 
Civic Association said, “we are very 
happy about this announcement by 
Mr. Lipschutz and the Park Founda- 
tion. It means better living and ac- 
celerated community co-operation in 
this attractive settlement. 

Approved by the Bucks County 
Planning Commission, Brittany Farms 
sub-division was planned by Carl 
Wild, nationally known land planner 
and Brittany Farms consultant. 

“It was Wild’s suggestion,” said 
Lipschutz, “that a certain amount of 
open land in the wooded creek area 
should be dedicated for a park site and 
that has now been made possible.” De- 
tailed plans for development will be 
discussed at an early meeting of the 
civic group whose president, David 
Lill, states that Developer Lipschutz 
will furnish the mechanical equipment 
to get the work under way. 

Started four years ago, Brittany 


Farms occupies a 150-acre tract along 
Route 202 four miles west of Doyles- 
town and within short driving distance 
of the busy North Penn Valley, the 
Old York Road section of suburban 
Philadelphia and historic Doylestown. 
Homes range in the $15,700 to 
$20,000 bracket. The development has 
paved streets and Chalfont Borough 
artesian water. A modern shopping 
area will be built facing Route 202 at 
the Brittany Farms entrance. Just min- 
utes away by car, a new 18-hole golf 
course and country club will soon open 
near Mongomeryville. Already one re- 
ligious denomination plans to build a 
church nearby and school facilities are 
ideal. 

The firm of Becker, Lipschutz and 
Prusan are developers of Fonthill 
Apartments in Doylestown Borough; 
Linton Hills in Newtown; Cedar Park 
in Upper Dublin Township; Westa- 
way Homes and Apartments in White- 
marsh and other projects in Lower 
Gwynedd, Ambler and Whitpain 
areas. A 


ERNEST 
HAIRDRESSING 


Custom 
Permanent 
Waving 
Hair Coloring 
Individual Styl- 
ing. Also Spec- 
ializing in Self- 
Control Lamp 

Cutting. 


Knowles Ave. & Bustleton Pike 
Churchville, Pa. 


Phone: ELmwood 7-6315 


—_ 


Left to Right: Walter Doelp Jr., past president of the Brittany Farms Civic 
Association. Vincent Boyle, New Britain Township Supervisor. J. Hayden 
Smith, past president of the Civic Association. Stanton E. Lipschutz, John 
A. Diemand Jr. and President David Lill of the Brittany Farms Civic Asso- 


ciation. 
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REGISTER OF 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
IN BUCKS COUNTY 


Nursery & Kindergartens 


DOYLESTOWN PRE-SCHOOL — Am- 
erican Legion Bldg., North St., Doyles- 
town, Pa. 


MAIN STREET SCHOOL—81 S. Main 
St., Doylestown, Pa. FI 8-4781. 


New Britain Kindergarten 
Route 202 & Almshouse Rd. 
New Britain, Penna. 


St. Paul’s Episcopal Nursery 
Pine and Oaks Sts. 
Doylestown, Penna. 


The Little Schoolhouse 
149 Trenton Rd. 
Fairless Hills, Pa. 


Sun’n’Fun Nursery & Kindergarten 
Bristol-Oxford Valley Rds. 
Levittown, Pa. 


Elementary & Prep Schools 
Buckingham Friends’ School 
Lahaska, Pennsylvania 


Solebury School 
Phillips Mill Rd. 
Solebury, Penna. 


George School 
Bucks County, Pa. 


Newtown Friends School 
Newtown, Pennsylvania 


The Woods School 
U.S. Rt. 281 
Langhorne, Penna. 


High School — Jr. College 
St. Mary’s Manor 

Av. & Pine 

Langhorne Manor, Penna. 


Colleges 

Delaware Valley College of 
Science & Agriculture 

Route 202 

Doylestown, Penna. 


Ave Maria Seminary 
North Main Street 
Doylestown, Penna. 
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Goldie 


hen Harold Myers was eight years 

old he was selected to take part 
in a school play sponsored by the Par- 
ent Teachers Association of Dublin. 
He was cast as “Goldie West” the 
male lead in the play. He did so well 
he has been known as “Goldie” ever 
since. 


Goldie’s grandfather was the last of 
the old wagon builders in Bucks Coun- 
ty, the shop was located in Dublin. 
Goldie’s father was a house painter 
and he taught his son this trade when 
he was only 12 years of age. The work 
was seasonal and young Goldie wished 
for something to keep him busy every 
day. His wish came true when he 
opened Goldie’s Diner and Lunch 
Room in Dublin, and he has been 
working seven days a week ever since, 
except for his two year stretch in the 
Army. His capable wife Lydia kept the 
diner going until his return. 


Goldie is a charter member and past 
president of the Lions Club of Dublin, 
a member of the Lansdale American 
Legion, a Mason, a member of the 
Allentown Consistory, the Shrine and 
a dozen or more other organizations. 
A contributor to every event that he is 
called upon to assist, the one word 
Goldie does not know exists is 
NO. A 
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Goldie’s wife, Lydia says cooking is an art. 


The Walter Baum Gallery, Sellers- 
ville, is showing a group of five artists 
this month. Ranulph Bye, Al Woglon, 
Queenie Stein, George A. Newman 
and Henny Freud. Henny Freud is the 
daughter-in-law of the renowned Sig- 
mund Freud, a fine artist in her own 
right, well known and respected in the 
fine galleries of France. 

Bucks County welcomes Ronn Ber- 
gen as the new manager of WBUX 


Doylestown. Mr. Bergen was formerly 
sales manager with WEEX, AM and 
FM in Easton, Pa. He has appeared on 
TV, the radio, and the theatre. 


Donald G. Kirkpatrick a graduate 
of the 1960 class of Central Bucks 
High School, is on the Dean’s list for 
the fall semester at Rutgers University. 
He is a son of Mr. and Mrs. Clayton 
Kirkpatrick, Doylestown. 


A NEW MAP OF 


BUCKS COUNTY . 


IF you do not wish to 
mail check with your 
subscription we will be 
happy to bill you and 
send the Bucks County 
map upon payment. 
The map will be given 
you if you wish to send 
Bucks County Life to a 
friend, a delightful way 
to say “Hello” twelve 
times a year. 


WC 


with a 


ONE YEARS 
SUBSCRIPTION 


Bucks County 
Life 


Please enter my subscription to Bucks County LIFE for which I will pay you 


$3.00 for one year; $5.00 for two years. 


Make check payable to Bucks County Publications, Inc., Doylestown, Pa. 


GARDENS ARE AS LOVELY 
AS OUR HOMES in bucks county 


A TOUCH OF SPRING 


The old, beautifully remodelled stone house has infinite charm, as has the attractive modern 
2 bedroom guest house, the converted barn with studio apartment and the other outbuildings. 
Just now, we thought you might prefer a glimpse of lovely gardens and flowers that bloom in 
the Spring—tra-la! This is an 148 acre country estate of—rare quality—and a rare find. 
Reasonable at $85,000. For particulars—Tele. Wynne James, Jr. Fillmore 8-3514. 


TREE LINED LANE PRE-REVOLUTIONARY 


Pointed Stone Main House containing 12 rooms and 41/, baths, A charming plastered stone home with a setting of priceless old 
beautiful paneling and finished beam ceilings, dated interior shade is now being offered as one of our “best buys”. The 
trim, open fireplaces. Buildings are set back 350 feet from road house contains two living rooms, a dining room, and kitchen, 
and are approached by tree-lined lane. Eighty-five very interest- all with fireplaces, a den or library, five bedrooms and two 
ing acres with 5800 feet of established road frontage—rolling baths. The outbuildings consist of a two-car garage and a spring 
terrain—wooded areas—stream through the full breadth of house converted to an office. With the price at $39,500, we 
property. PARKE WETHERILL ASSOCIATES, FI 8-3508. strongly suggest an inspection at your earliest convenience. 


Call:— LIPPINCOTT, REALTOR, 16 W. State St., Doyles- 
town, Pa., FIllmore 8-5012. 
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CONTEMPORARY 


Two and a half, beautiful wooded acres encircle the spacious field- 
stone and cedar siding contemporary house built against a hillside 
and overlooking a brook—Spacious rooms, high beamed ceilings, 
4 bedrooms, 3 baths, screened porch. Many evtras. Owner trans- 


ferred. Excellent value— 
$49,500. 


WYNNE 
JAM ES, JR. Realtor 


Office: Fillmore 8-3514 or 8-4020 
Residence: Fillmore 8-9130 


84 Main Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 


— pss ws = ee. see 


This 2 year old home near Doylestown has 11/, acres of land. It contains 
a living room, separate dining room with door leading to rear flagstone 
patio, large G.E. kitchen, three 15-foot bedrooms and 2 ceramic tile baths. 
Lower level has recreation room with stone fireplace, large utility room, 
powder room, garage and hot water oil heat. Complete aluminum storm 
sash and screens. Owner transferred, immediate occupancy. Priced below 
cost at $23,900. 


HAPP & SONS Realtors 


Doylestown, Pa. 


FI 8-3578 


Swing into spring with plans for a new 
custom-built home in Pebble Hill Acres. 
Build the home you want in the country 
you'll enjoy in this planned, protected 
community just outside of Doylestown. 
We can maké your dream-house a re- 
ality! 


242 Wood Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 


Developer & Builder 
Phone: FI 8-4862 


WM. J. GRAHAM 


DUBLIN LOCKER & 
PROCESSING SERVICE 
Dried Beef Bacon 
Home Cured Ham 
Fresh Opened Oysters & Clams 


Subscribe to Bucks County Life for 
a friend, $3.00 a year — $5.00 for 


two years. _ Lockers . 
Home Unit Processing a Specialty 
Rt. 313 CH 9-3553 Dublin, Pa. 
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to the construction and into the land- 
scaping. The 241, acres of meadow 
and woodland had been owned by the 
Randall family for the past 150 years. 
Charles Randall and his late sister, 
Mrs. Hannah Randall, were quite un- 
willing to sell their property until they 
had been assured that their lovely 
stand of trees would not be disturbed 
and that the plant itself would be a 
thing of beauty which it most certainly 
is. Ground was broken on April 28, 
1960 with Mrs. Randall turning the 
first shovelful of dirt before an audi- 
ence of many local and state celebri- 
ties. Mrs. Randall at age 84 has passed 
away but not until she saw that the 
Vector people had lived up to their 
promises of green lawns, shrubbery, 
and fountains shooting up jets of 
sparkling water. 

A guard in a really sharp sky-blue 
uniform makes you welcome in the 
colorful and modern entrance lobby 
with its comfortable chairs. Your first 
impressions as you walk into the ac- 
tivity centers are lightness, airiness, 
qien and the views from the win- 

ows and at the ends of the corridors. 
Then you are conscious of the youth- 
fulness of the employees and their 
alertness! Their work is in a sense 
finicky, dealing with minuteness. You 
might have expected an air of tension 
and found instead, a relaxed atmos- 
phere with a murmer of conversation, 
the white shirts of the men picking up 
light and the brightly-colored blouses 
and skirts of the women adding the 
right touch. 

The cafeteria has a glass wall facing 
the stand of trees the Randalls wanted 
preserved. Stanley Wulc, one of the 
originators of the company, is respon- 
sible for the view to be enjoyed while 
people are eating and relaxing. One 
day he came into the cafeteria and 
discovered that a couple of cars were 
parked in front of the woods for a 
quick get-away at closing time. He 
said, “Cars are a necessary evil, but we 
don’t have to look at them while we 
are eating!’’ No one has since violated 
the view! 

A monthly magazine called the 
VECTOR TRANSMITTER is pub- 
lished by the employees under the 
guiding hand of John Andrews, the 
public relations man. It is quite a gem 
of its type, keeping the employees, 
stockholders, friends and neighbors 
advised of progress within and with- 
out the company. It is well above the 
“tattle-tale” variety and assiduously 
avoids plant “argot” which the out- 
sider might find difficult to interpret. 
It 1s completely frank about the finan- 
cial standing of the company, what is 
being done and what is hoped for the 
future. There are articles on what is 
happening elsewhere in the world of 
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QUAKERTOWN SAVINGS 
& LOAN ASSOCIATION 


408 West Broad Street 
QUAKERTOWN, PA. 
75 Years Continuous Service 


4°% INTEREST PAID ON 
SAVINGS INSURED TO $10,000 
MORTGAGE FUNDS 
Tel. KE 6-8500 


GENTLEMAN’S FARM 
OR DAY CAMP 

The quality of the beautiful stone resi- 
dence, and the atmosphere created by the 
fenced acreage, swimming pool, farmer’s 
apartment, and well cared for buildings, 
will qualify it for the first part of our 
title. The 91 acres of varied terrain fea- 
tures, the 4500 feet of wooded stream 
frontage, the horse barn, and 38x90 feet 
clear span (9 year old) hay barn with 
pool room smooth hardboard floor, and 
its 45 minute to Phila. location, qualifies 
it perfectly for the ideal day camp. You 
may have other good ideas for its use. 
Let’s discuss it and inspect it. Call: 


LIPPINCOTT Realtors 


16 W. State St., Doylestown, Pa. 


FI 8-5012 


FROM THE HEART OF THE NA- 
TION’S ANTIQUE CENTER COMES 
THE BUCKS COUNTY ANTIQUE 
DEALERS ASSOCIATION’S OWN 
SHOW 
A Sale of such Importance That It Can- 
not Be Missed By Any Serious Collector. 


DOLLS, JEWELRY, 18th CENTURY 
ART, GLASS, COUNTRY FURNI- 
TURE, CHINA, RARE GLASS, etc. 
Truly a “Something for Everyone” 
Show To Be Held at 
KEY CASINO 
DOYLESTOWN, PENNA. 
Where Rt. 313 crosses Rt. 611 
APRIL 12 - 13 - 14 
From Noon to 10 P.M. 


“SEZ LITTLE AMY” 
—D.EF. 


I’m glad that voyage of Col. Glenn 
Was safe and happy to the end 

For now I know some day I'll strut 
All over the moon with an astronut. 
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enough to do the job. When flights 
are manned whether by a monkey or a 
human, it is important to get readings 
of brain emanation, heart-beat and 
respiration, all-important to the scien- 
tist on the ground. This tiny instru- 
ment rides along in the helmet and 
while the men on the ground can’t 
read the space pilot’s mind and prob- 
ably wouldn’t want to, they at least 
know how his brain and heart are be- 
having and whether he is still breath- 


ing. 


At a casual thought level, it would 
seem that our tax dollars and our 
scientific efforts are expanded solely 
to beat the Russians to the moon. Ac- 
tually much of scientific effort is to- 
wards bettering the lot of man. 


Vector has now incorporated a sub- 
sidiary company called Telemedics, 
Inc. which is marketing an instrument 
which may be worn by a person as he 
trots about his daily tasks. This will 
report back to a medical center exactly 
how the patient’s heart is working 
under everyday circumstances. Heart 
specialists have expressed a keen inter- 
est in this development. When re- 
searchers dig into the problems of the 
physical aspects of our sometimes 
troublesome bodies, there can be no 
end to what may turn up on the draft- 
ing boards. In the future, a patient 
may say, “I don’t know what’s wrong 
with me, doc, but I just don’t feel 
good.” The doctor will reach for a 
gadget and reply, “Here, wear this for 
a few days and we'll see what’s what!” 


Once the oceans were our protec- 
tion, we knew little about them. They 
were just there. Today we want to 
know what gives out in the wide, blue 
expanse of water. Little ships probing 
around in the ocean depths can’t get 
sufficient data back fast enough. 
Oceanographic Technology is being 
stepped up to match what we are 
learning about space and the fingers 
of the Vector engineers and scientists 
are deep in this project. Someday there 
will be dotted around our continent 
awash in the sea, slender unmanned 
buoys equipped with sensors which at 
the push of a button would send back 
translatable signals to a center equip- 
ped to provide all sorts of information 
when and where needed. Imagine the 
frantic bleating if a herd of sneaky 
underwater monsters began to point 
towards our shores! 


The Vector Manufacturing Com- 
pany building may well be considered 
as a model for future companies who 
plan to build in Bucks County. From 
the time you turn into the circular 
drive, you are impresed with the taste 
and thoughtfulnes which has gone in- 


Subscribe to Bucks County Life for 
a friend. $3.00 a year — $5.00 for 
two years. 


TWO HOUSES 


In lovely setting, beautifully landscaped 
lawn, enclosed with white fencing, a 31⁄2- 
acre country place. MAIN HOUSE: Ex- 
cellent quality 1'2-story with slate roof. 
Living room with fireplace, dining room, 
modern kitchen, 4 bedrooms, 1% baths; 
oil heat. GUEST HOUSE: Living room, 
kitchen, 2 bedrooms and bath; oil heat. 
Now rented for $1000 yearly. 2-car gar- 
age, work shop. %-acre pond. Complete 
in every way. Economical and delightful 
country living. Asking $32,500. 


J. CARROLL MOLLOY 


REALTOR 
30 S. Main Street 
Doylestown Fillmore 8-3558 


home 
loans 


insured 
savings 


avvon 
ce con® 


Doylestown Federal 
Savings & Loan Association 


17 W. COURT ST. 
Phone: Fillmore 8-4554 


Doylestown, Pa. 


CLASSTNIED 


Clocks and Watches of all kinds repair- 
ed. Specializing in Antique and Grand- 
father. Pickup and Delivery. Call ANNO 
es — Windybush Rd. Phone: VO 


FOR SALE—40” Westinghouse electric 
stove—perfect condition, chaise lounge, 
down cushion; large iron andirons, porce- 
lain sink with electric dishwasher and 
disposal — owner moving — wonderful 
buys for quick sale—FI 8-8389 or 
FI 8-9600. 


FOR RENT—Apartment, second floor— 
4 rooms, bath and shower; near Central 
Bucks High School. Doylestown, Pa. 
Available February 1st. Call FI 8-4755. 


MODERN COTTAGE — For Rent— 
on farm near Ivyland, Bucks County— 
Suitable for two — Phone Evenings: 
ELmwood 7-1611. 


MASSAGE — Hand Massage and Ni- 
agara Treatment for Relaxation, Stimula- 
tion, Reducing and Muscle Pain. Join 
my weekly exercise group. Call for in- 
formation. LITTE’S STUDIO, Carvers- 
ville, Pa. Phone AX 7-5274. 
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The 
DOYLESTOWN 
NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST CO. 


“on the Square” 


Doylestown, Pennsylvania 
other offices 


WARMINSTER 
WARRINGTON 
DOYLESTOWN CENTER 


Chartered 1832 


| 


HORSES - PONIES - DOGS 
Fenced pastures, 11 excellent boxstalls, 
tack room, modern tenant apartment 
above 2 car garage. Heart of Bucks 
County. Fox hunting. Traditional stone 
house: 8 rooms, 4 BR, 2 baths, fpl, open 
beams. Modernized yet retaining the 
original charm. 24 acres. Productive farm 
estate in commuters area. Excellent 
schools. $67,500. 


Wetherill 
Addoctales 


Doylestown Fillmore 8-3508 


AB 


REALTOR 


Realtor — Insurer 
Specializing in Country Property 


Richboro, Pa. Elmwood 7-3543 
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The Better 
Mouse Traps 


Gets Results 


By Hazel M. Gover 


O ne year ago in the month of Feb- 
ruary, during one of Bucks Coun- 
ty’s not-to-be-forgotten snow-storms, 
The Vector Manufacturing Company 
moved into their new plant on Street 
Road, Trevose, Bensalem County. 

In 1956, two men, Emanuel Wolff 
and Stanley Wulc, were running a 
small engineering company, with a 
capital between them of $10,000. 
Their trained eyes were fixed on the 
electronic field. They managed to lose 
$5,868 the first year but this did not 
deter them. In 1957 their gross sales 
amounted to $98,861. In 1958, Henry 


Boreen put in $5000 in cash and in. 


1961, their gross sales ran to $4,000,- 
000. From their grim beginnings in a 
hole-in-a-wall, they have graduated to 
a modern facility which cost in the 
neighborhood of three-quarters of a 
million dollars, plus two other leased 
laboratories in Churchville and South- 
ampton! From three men physically 
working ten to twelve hours a day 
with their brains functioning double 
that, there are now nearly four hun- 
dred employees. The respective build- 
ings are bursting at the seams and the 
production and research men are con- 
stantly wailing, “Give us more room 
and more help!” This progress was 
made solely with company funds with- 
out development contracts from gov- 
ernment or any electronic company! 
Thus proving the old adage “he who 
builds a better mousetrap—.” How- 
ever, it is a far cry from a mousetrap 
to the mad world of electronics! 

‘“Miniaturization” is the key word. 
Compressing a huge complex into a 
tiny cube takes disciplined patience. 
Telemetry is the new dynamic science 
which permits scientists to study test 
performance of missiles, rockets and 
other airborne vehicles during actual 
flight periods through the medium of 
information transmitted from the ve- 
hicles to the ground stations. 

It is in the field of “making small” 
where the Vector Manufacturing Com- 
pany has made giant strides ahead. 
As an example, the oscillator, the heart 
of any telemetering device, has been 
reduced from 11 ounces, 15 cubic 
inches in volume, with a power re- 
quirement of 5 watts to one which al- 
most requires a magnifying glass to 
find—1⁄4 ounce in weight, 1/8 cubic 
inch volume and 2 milliwatt power. 
This little creature is still rugged 
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NATIONAL HOMES 
8 ROOMS 
Nearly 1900 Square Feet 
$11,000 


Built on your lot 
Doylestown Building Co. 


130 S. MAIN DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
Fillmore 8-4408 
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WATSON’S INSURANCE 
AGENCY 


Warren B. Watson 
72 NORTH MAIN STREET 
Doylestown, Pa. 
“Complete Insurance Protection” 
Doylestown — FI 8-4901 
Buckingham — PY 4-7644 
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MORTGAGES—APPRAISALS 


WILLIAM C. HEISE 
REALTORS 


Member of 
Bucks County Realtors Listing Exchange 


Bush House Building 


Quakertown (Bucks Co.) Pa. 
KEystone 6-5404 


STRATHMANN 
LUMBERMART 


340 Street Road 
Southampton 


Elmwood 7-9292 


Catering to the building needs of 
the home owner 


Subscribe to Bucks County Life for 
a friend. $3.00 a year — $5.00 for 
two years. 
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WARRINGTON 


Sparkling all-white masonry Cape Cod on over one acre of well- 
shrubbed and lovely lawns. First floor has living room w/fireplace, 
dining room, modern kitchen, 2 nice bedrooms, tile bath. Second 
floor ready to complete into two additional rooms and bath. Full, 
dry basement. O.H.W. heat, garage. 15x32 patio. Paved drive. 
An excellent home for just $15,990. 


Joseph Barness and Son 


WARRINGTON, PA. Dlamond 3-0700 


FAMOUS MANOR HOUSE 


Authentic restoration of this magnificent 
| nine room stone manor house, a former 
stagecoach stop, dramatizes hunt room 
in original log cabin wing, walk-in fire- 
places, beehive oven, stone floors, smok- 
ed beams. Also, charming six room and 
bath guest cottage, spacious stone and 
frame carriage house with space for 
three cars and studio loft room. All 
gracefully situated in an 18th century 
setting. Call or write for brochure. 


Buckland Valley Realty Co. 


REAL ESTATE - REALTORS - INSURANCE 


Washington Crossing, Pa. 


(ountry (ra ers 


629 Second St. Pike (Rt. 232) Southampton 
Below Street Rd. ELmwood 7-1010 


GIFTS — FURNITURE — DECORATIVE ACCESSORIES 
COLONIAL REPRODUCTIONS 
CHINA — GLASS — COPPER — BRASS — PEWTER 


Closed Sunday, Open Week Days 10:30 to 5:30; Tuesday and Friday Evening 7:30 to 9:30 


Trenton & Pennsylvania Aves. 
Morrisville, Pa. 
CY 5-4121 


Liberal Dividends for 47 Years 


Street & Brownsville Rds. 
Trevose, Pa. 
EL 7-6700 


Assets $23,000,000.00 


Bucks County’s Original Insured Association Serving Delaware Valley, U.S.A. 
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electronics. Sports, weddings, social 
affairs receive a share in the publicity. 

As Mr. Wulc, the president, and 
Dr. Wolff, chairman of the board, 
pledged, the company is making plans 
for itself in the community. When the 
facility was in apple-pie order, there 
was an open house and children were 
as welcome as the grownups. Picnic 
areas are being set up in the woodland, 
tennis courts if there is sufficient in- 
terest. Groups of local high school 
seniors have been taken on tour to 
show them at first-hand what is going 
to be expected of them in this fast- 
moving century. There is a Vector 
Amateur Radio Association and a col- 
lapsible radio tower will soon elim- 
inate the dangling wire from one of 
the windows. These radio “hams” will 
play a major part in any local or na- 
tional disaster keeping lines of com- 
munication open which are so impor- 
tant during troubled hours. 

The Bucks County Industrial De- 
velopment Corporation considers the 
Vector Manufacturing Company as a 
show-place for other companies con- 
templating our county as a place in 
which to work and live. 

A rather breathless and anxious 
young lady came in the reception room 
and sank into one of the chairs. “My 
husband is out of work and I simply 
must find a job! Oh, I do want to 
work in this place, — it is so pretty 
and right near our home.” With trans- 
portation costs always going up and 
the roads becoming more and more 
crowded, men and women seeking em- 
ployment to meet the taxes and to put 
food on the table are going to take a 
close look at jobs which are within a 
reasonable traveling distance from 
home. A 
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WM. H. STAHL, CHEVROLET 
SOUTHAMPTON 
365 STREET ROAD Elmwood 7-2295 


KEystone 6-6930 Established 1925 
LEROY N. CASSEL 


REALTOR 
FARMS 


COUNTRY HOMES 


608 W. Broad St, Quakertown, Pa. 
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Geta Horse! a ` 


-WHEEL HORSE, OF COURSE 


Don "Breakfast Club" McNeill (ABC-Radio) riding the Wheel Horse suburban tractor with rotary mower attached. 


Get more done, more family fun. with the year-round suburban tractor 


It could be you, breezing along like Don McNeil. Or it 
might be the lady of the house. Anybody can joyride a 
Wheel Horse. Everyone in the family usually does. Why 
such popularity? Why not visit your Wheel Horse dealer, 
and actually see the reasons! He’ll point out the depend- 
able engine under hood; the smooth starting, steering 


and shifting; the all-gear transmission; the big-wheel 
traction, and many more Wheel Horse advantages. He’ll 
show you its 22 optional attaching tools for all family 
lawn and garden projects. That’s tremendous versatility! 
And there’ll be more good news in the sensible price, 
and easy terms that can be arranged. 


SEE YOUR DEPENDABLE WHEEL HORSE 
DEALER LISTED BELOW 


C. A. Magill & Sons 


Newtown, Pa. — WO 8-3030 
New Hope, Pa. — VO 2-2061 
VO 2-2515 


I. G. Rosenberger, Inc. 


Route 113 Silverdale, Pa. 
Main & East Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 

FI 8-3564 


HOWARD REICHENBACH 
Bedminster, Pa. 
Telephone 795-2969 
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THE SIGN OF THE LEADER IN SUBURBAN TRACTORS 


Wheel fare. 


WHEEL HORSE PRODUCTS INC., 507 W. IRELAND ROAD, SOUTH BEND 14, INDIANA 


SCISS LAWNMOWER SHOP 
946 River Road 
Upper Black Eddy 
YU 2-5667 


WM. HOBENSACK’S SONS 


Greeley Ave. 
Ivyland, Pa. 
OS 5-1610 


C&S POWER EQUIPMENT, INC. 


Jamison, Pa. 


DI 3-6040 


JOS. A. EDWARDS & SON 
Route 611 
Plumsteadville, Pa, 

RO 6-8317 


ED GULDEN’S 
Sellersville, Pa. 
AL 7-2567 


A. J. LEMPA 


Buck & Bristol Roads 
Holland, Pa. 
EL 7-6439 
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From Ball Bearing 


To Butter Creams 


F or twenty-five years, Horace Pax- 
son Townsend traveled through 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland, and Virginia, selling ball 
bearings. In fair weather and in foul, 
he packed his bags on Monday morn- 
ings and made his way through vil- 
lages, towns and cities. He became ac- 
quainted with hundreds of people and 
as many hotel rooms and restaurants. 
When there was trouble in a plant, he 
rolled up his sleeves and went to work, 
especially during the war years when 
keeping a machine running to produce 
material was as important as the rat- 
tat of machine guns. Today he is many 
things to many people, an active Boy 
Scout Committeeman, a Rotarian, a 
teller of stories, a source of local his- 
torical information, and a candy-man. 
The Townsend family has been 
around a long, long time. In 1100 a 
gentleman came from Normandy and 
married the only daughter of De- 
Haville who had been granted vast 
estates in the county of Norfolk, Eng- 
land. Townsend was adopted as the 
family name and from son to son, the 
property remained intact through the 
next eight hundred years. Some Town- 
sends were appointed judges and some 
were knighted, all serving gallantly in 
whatever cause they embraced. During 
Cromwell’s time, a Colonel Townsend 
was awarded an estate in Ireland and 
the descendants are still holding forth 
at the Irish bar and in offices of the 
Irish Episcopal Church. Sometime pri- 
or to 1645, John, Henry, and Richard 
Townsend came from Norwich, county 
of Norfolk taking up land in the 
vicinity of Center and Franklin Streets, 
New York City. Granted a patent to 
lands in Flushing, Long Island, in 
1645, they promised to “improve, 
manure and settle thereon.” They were 
Quakers and almost immediately were 
in trouble with the Dutch authorities 
as persons of Flushing “who resist the 
Dutch mode of choosing Sheriff, pre- 
tending against the adopted course of 
the fatherland, and who refuse to con- 
tribute their share to the maintenance 
of Christian, pious reformed minis- 
ters.” John eventually settled in Oyster 
Bay, Long Island, where his name is 
found among thirteen subscribers to 
help care for the Widow Draper by 
each donating two bushels of corn 
“providing we may be no more 
troubled with her more than the rent 
of the house and that there be a per- 
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By Cynthia Ann Baker 


son appointed to see that the corn was 
not wasted.” 

John was the ancestor of the many 
generations of Townsends who have 
lived in Byberry and in Bucks County 
as farmers and millers. The Townsend 
boys married into such families as 
Montgomery, Harcourt, Pearsall, 
Croasdale (her grandfather came to 
this country with William Penn on the 
Good Ship ‘““Welcome’’), Paul, Wil- 
son, James, Thornton, Paxson, Van- 
Sant, Stage so the younger generations 
can claim ‘Kissin’ cousin” relation- 
ship with many of the old Bucks 
County families. 

Horace’s father, Arthur Paul Town- 
send, finished in 1937 a record of his 
ancestors and the family Bibles and 
many of the wedding certificates have 
been filed with the Bucks County His- 
torical Society in Doylestown. 

Arthur Paul came to Langhorne in 
1903 and the family home on West 
Richardson Avenue, has just passed 
out of Townsend hands at the death 
of his wife, Marion Paxson Townsend. 
He was probably one of the busiest 
men Bucks County has ever known. In 
real estate business, he was an avid 
joiner and he either served on or head- 
ed up committees on almost any com- 
munity project you could name. Not 
hiding his light under the proverbial 
bushel basket locally, he was soon in- 
volved in state government affairs, in- 
cluding Washington Cross Park. 
Bringing up his sons, Arthur Paul, 
Jr., Horace Paxson, and James Wilson 
was left up to Mrs. Townsend who 
was a strict but fair disciplinarian. 
Having been a student at George 
School, as were the boys, she took a 
lively interest in their education, add- 
ing at home an extra-curricular activi- 
ty—cooking. 

Learning to cook in his youth may 
have led Horace from ball bearings to 
candy. In 1959, when after twenty-five 
years on the road for SKF Industries, 
he found time hanging heavy. His 
wife, Hannah Mariam Stage, had been 
making candy and selling it as a hob- 
by. Perhaps once too often Horace had 
tasted judiciously and found an in- 
finitesimal lack of flavoring or had 
taken the beating spoon from his wife 
—whatever it was he found himself 
with a full-fledged candy business on 
his hands. 

He began experimenting until he 
established good recipes and operating 


procedure. For a time he went all out 
and arrived at twenty-five varieties, 
a quick route to a mental institute. 
What the patron wanted, was never 
in stock! If Milady planned on pep- 
permints coated with chocolate for 
her bridge party, she wanted no 
substitute. Now he has settled on four 
kinds of candy—butter creams, fudge, 
sandwich mints, and almond crunch 
and he has a secret—his candies stay 
fresh more than a reasonable time. 

Horace believes in the three ““Ts’’— 
timing, temperature, and technique. 
He is as fussy as he can be about the 
chocolate. Running out of his prefer- 
red grade one day, he substituted. A 
little old lady burst into his kitchen 
with an opened box — “this fudge 
isn’t like what you used to make.” Us- 
ing the purest of ingredients, he holds 
a firm belief that his candy doesn’t add 
pounds on the scales of weight-con- 
scious people, but energy! 

He has also learned he must keep 
his mind on what he is doing — no 
day dreaming while the fudge cooks. 
One degree too much on the thermom- 
eter and the batch is ruined. Once, 
using a Hobart Mixer, he poured in 
the hot fudge and punched the wrong 
button. The whole mess rose up from 
the container and was deposited on 
him, his stove, his cupboards, his 
walls, his floors, in a complete smooth 
flow around the kitchen. 

Never a man to have only one arrow 
to his bow, he still caters to his old 
love — ball bearings. Dealing in small 
lots, he maintains a mail order busi- 
ness, buying in quantity and shipping 
out in package lots. There is a con- 
stant demand for small quantities of 
ball bearings varying from 0.15 to 
four inches in diameter. Big manufac- 
turers with “Overhead” the constant 
increasing cost factor, must charge the 
“little guy” a fantastically high price 
for a few ball bearings. So Horace 
with his intimate knowledge of the 
field takes advantage of this need and 
has a nice little business to turn to 
when he gets fed up with weighing, 
measuring, mixing, watching thermom- 
eters and punching the right button 
at the right time. A 


Pottery — Glass — Linens 
for Country Living 


NEW HOPE CRAFT SHOP 


Daily 9-6 


New Hope, Pa. 
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I n the graveyard of Indian Creek 
Reformed church near Telford is a 
stone inscribed: 

“In memory of Rev. John Michael 
Kern—Born in Germany 1736—Died 
March 22, 1788.” 

In the closing years of his life, Kern 
was pastor at Indian Creek, one of the 
oldest Reformed congregations in 
Pennsylvania. He died honored and re- 
spected there. But less than ten years 
earlier he and another Reformed min- 
ister, the Rev. John J. Zubly (Zubli), 
of Georgia, were conspicuous excep- 
tions to the almost invariable loyalty 
of the Reformed clergy to the Con- 
tinental cause. 


In “Early History of the Reformed 
Church in Pennsylvania,” by Daniel 
Miller, this statement appears: 

“As far as we know, all the mem- 
bers of the Reformed Coetus were 
favorable to the American cause. Two 
others, Rev. John M. Kern, of New 
York and Rev. John J. Zubly, of 
Georgia, held to England, and both 
lost their usefulness and had to leave 
their pastoral charges. 

“Kern went to Halifax, but re- 
turned to Pennsylvania in 1788 and 
died soon after in Bucks County. 
Zubly was a member of the Colonial 
Congress until a short time before the 
adoption of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, when he left the body and 
returned to Georgia. Had he remained 
he would have been one of the 
Signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. He vainly tried to prevent 
Georgia from uniting with the move- 
ment for American independence. He 
was banished and one-half of his 
property was confiscated. When the 
British captured Savannah in 1779, 
Zubly returned thither and remained 
there until his death in 1781.” 


Of Kern, says the Rev. Prof. James 
I. Good, D. D., in his “History of the 
Reformed Church in the United 
States, 1725-1792”: 

“He was pastor of the German Re- 
formed church of New York, 1763- 
1771, and at Montgomery, New York, 
1771-78. After the Revolution he 
came to Pennsylvania, where he be- 
came pastor of Indian Creek, 1782- 
88, where he died.” 


Of Zubli the same writer says he 
was elected July 10, 1775, by the 
colony of Georgia as one of its rep- 
resentatives to the Continental Con- 
gress, and his congregation gave their 
consent for him to go to Philadelphia 
to serve. Zubli made the opening 
prayer at the Congress, but although 
he opposed the oppressions of the 
British, he did not think the Colonies 
were ready for independence, and “be- 
came a peace man.” 
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This large brick building stood on South Main Street, Quakertown, housed a 
boarding school in 1818. In 1858 the Bucks County Normal and Classical School 
operated here. The south part of the building was torn down and the remaining 
building was used as an orphans school until 1867. 


The L. F. Rufe General Store. Corner Hellertown and East Broad in 
1880. It was known as the old Reliable Corner in Quakertown. 


Che New Strand 
Lambertville, N.J. EXport 7-0486 
Open Every Night 


Showing Distinguished Foreign and Am- 
erican Films of Past and Present. 


Write for schedule 


Subscribe to Bucks County Life for 
a friend, $3.00 a year — $5.00 for 
two years. 
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After Zubli’s death, says Professor 
Good, citizens of Savannah seemed 
more appreciative of him and named 
two streets after him, Joachim and 
Zubli. 

All historians of the Reformed 
Church agree that not only the min- 
ister but practically all members of 
congregations were loyal to the Ameri- 
can side. 

Other pastors of Indian Creek 
buried in its yard which dates back 
nearly 200 years are the Rev. Jacob 
Senn, born 1771, died 1818, and the 
Rev. J. A. Strassburger, who preached 
for 36 years from 1818 to 1854, at 
Indian Creek, Tohickon, Trumbauers- 
ville and Almont. A 


A group of local club women were 
gathered one evening in 1958. 
While their meeting was in progress, 
Helen Kiss of Warrington, found her- 
self studying each woman present as 
she wrestled with a new idea. The idea 
persisted. She took a quick survey of 
each member's physical appearance and 
decided that most of them, including 
herself, needed slimming down here 
and there—not only for the sake of 
their appearance but she felt sure in 
most cases reducing would benefit 
their health. Finally, when new busi- 
ness was introduced, Helen found her- 
self on her feet telling the whole 
group about the Stauffer Home Reduc- 
ing Plan of which she had heard and 
read a great deal. She suggested also, 
that it would be well worth their while 
to contact a Stauffer representative and 
arrange for a demonstration. She ex- 
plained that this was a service offered 
to women and families who would like 
figure control help. The response was 
enthusiastic and Helen found herself 
elected to take charge of the arrange- 
ments. A few weeks later, Helen saw 
an ad in the local paper for a Stauffer 
Home Plan representative. 

She debated for three days before 
she got enough courage to send in her 
application. An interview was arranged 
and she found herself with a job. 

Several weeks of intensive training, 
then weeks in the field actually work- 
ing with a senior Stauffer Counselor, 
launched Mrs. Kiss on her own. 

As business grew she opened her 
own home studio for treatments and 
has expanded until now she can ac- 
commodate as many as six patrons at 
one time. The results have been grati- 
fying for her customers. 

Mrs. Kiss also does outstanding 
work with the Zeigler Facial Exerciser. 
With this the beauty muscles of the 
face and neck are invigorated, toned 
and gently stimulated, giving a bright- 
et, fresher appearance and firmness to 
facial contours. 

Both of the body improvement 
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Fireman’s Parade, the two story building was on the present site of the 


Bucks County Bank & Trust Co. 


The Germania, (now the Quakertown Band) in 1893. Rev. J. F. Ohl was the 
ductor. The band was organized in 1877. 
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methods can be enjoyed at Helen Kiss’ 
home studio or for those of the do-it- 
yourself school”, the equipment can 
be purchased from her for use in your 
own home. A 


You can see the results of the Stauf- 
fer plan of sensible calorie reduction 
plus passive exercise on the Posture 
Rest couch in the before and after pic- 
tures of Mrs. Mary MacCoy, Chalfont, 
Pa. Only four months of the Stauffer 
Plan have changed her from an outsize 
20 to a stunning size 14 with a firm 
flattering figure and a new zest for 
life. 
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AND TRUST COMPANY. 
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Bucks County 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


QUAKERTOWN KE 6-3800 
PERKASIE AL 7-6501 
DUBLIN CH 9-3525 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance 


Corporation 


Member Federal Reserve System 


“A Bank is the Best Place for Your 
Savings” 


“Only A Commercial Bank Can Serve 
All Your Financial Needs” 


MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 


Over 2,000,000 Sunflower Dish Cloths 
Were sold in 1961 by members of Sunday 
Schools, Ladies Aids, Young People’s Groups, 
ete. They enable you to earn monéy for your 
treasury, and make friends for your organization. 

Sample FREE to Official. 


SANGAMON MILLS, INC. 


Established 1915 Cohoes, N. Y. 


La 


The Goldsmith Jewelry store on 10th Street in 1874. Now the home of Mahlon 
Housekeeper, the painting contractor. 


wie 


The 
house next is now the meat shop of Hager Brothers. The anvil under the flag was 
Scheetz & Price and earlier the Slack and Smith hardware store. 


n West Broad Street in 1883. 


Parade o 


WELCOME WAGON 


n the tradition established by the pioneer women who drove covered 
wagons out to meet new settlers with fresh water, food and supplies— 
Welcome Wagon Hostesses call on friends and neighbors, new and old, 
on the most important occasions in family life—carrying messages from 
the community’s church, civic and social welfare organizations, and gifts 
from public spirited business people who sponsor this continuing service. 
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298 W. 8th Street, Ship Bottom Ocean County, New Jersey Telephone: HYacinth 4-72) 1 
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T he Old Traveler — 


rn Jack Potter, cu- 
rator of the Bucks 
_ County Historical 
©) Society, wrote 
about Craftsmen 
~ and Hobbyists in 
the January issue 
‘of our Bucks 
| County Life. “A 
hobbyist is an in- 
dividual who likes 
to devote bits and 
scraps of spare 
time pursuing 
such outside inter- 
ests as crafts. A 
craftsman on the other hand has pro- 
gressed far beyond the hobby stage 
when his products measure up to the 
highest standards of his craft’’. 

Jack Potter is so right. 

Robert Thomas Allen once said, 
“There’s only one worth while hobby, 
—imagination: Creative imagina- 
tion.” 

It was this that made sculptering 
out of whittling: Chippendale out of 
a cabinet maker: Pasteur from a 
chemist: Henry Ford out of a me- 
chanic. 

Hobbies have a way of appropriat- 
ing leisure time and we find that in 
making the most out of leisure min- 
utes the hours have a way of taking 
care of themselves. Hobbies can be 
fun, educational, inspiring 2s well as 
time consuming. 

A friend of mine has a most unus- 
ual hobby. That of collecting sand. 
She has obtained particles of sand 
from all over the world. If she is in 
a locality that is new to her, she picks 
up a small box of sand. She has it 
catalogued, all kinds and colors. The 
red sand of New Jersey makes a pleas- 
ing contrast with the bleached sand 
of Florida. One can almost feel the 
warmth of the sands of Saudi Arabia. 
She glues the sand in little mounds on 
large heavy pieces of cardboard. A 
mound of honor is the sand from our 
nation’s capitol. These pieces of card- 
board have been cut into the size of 
pictures and are quite decorative on 
her apartment walls. 

Card games can be made a hobby. 
The game called Bridge has created 
endless confusion. It has been fought 
over and made enemies of friends. 
An acquaintance once slapped his 
wife after she had trumped his ace, 
the wife was granted a divorce on 
account of it. And yet, the National 
game of Bridge was actually insti- 
gated to take care of leisure time. 
Gorin made a profession of it and a 
million dollars. 


It has been said of the great 
Beethoven that while walking along 
a street one evening, he heard some- 
one playing. The door to a house was 
open. He entered and found that the 
player was a young girl and blind. He 
BR REE | her upon her fine play- 
ing. She said that this was her hobby 
but her lifelong ambition was to hear 
the great Beethoven play. Without 
telling her who he was, he asked per- 
mission to play for her. With the 
moonlight streaming through the 
window, he composed his ‘“Moon- 
light Sonata”. Through her hobby 
she had achieved her greatest ambi- 
tion. 

We have a “Mockingbird Lady” 
near my home. Children bring birds 
to her, that have fallen out of the 
nest, wee ones that seem to have 
trouble learning to fly and those that 
appear to be ill. She has a way with 
them. She feeds them, always using 
the same high protein formula which 
includes pablum, hamburg, wheat 
germ, hard boiled egg yolk. Grapes 
are peeled and de-seeded for her bird 
friends. They all seem to thrive, 
grow and then fly on their merry way. 
She calls this her “lovable hobby”. 

Years ago woman’s place was in 
the home. Today, women as well as 
men are hobby enthusiasts. A hobby 
can also be a form of recreation. It 
is something one doesn’t have to do 
but enjoys doing. It enables one to 
become thoroughly familiar with 
something they are unduly interested 
in. Hobbies can be found anywhere. 
I asked my friend Mazie recently 
what her favorite hobby was. “Oh,” 
she said, “I haven’t time for a hobby, 
I am too busy knitting.” 

But I still insist, everyone has a 
hobby, but they may not recognize 
it. å 


“SEZ LITTLE AMY” 


“My Dad’s voting for Williams, 
He wouldn’t dare vote for Kline, 
Cause if he did he’d know his kid 
Would think he was asinine.” 


—D.E.F. 


WISER USE OF 


E veryone agrees that conservation 
is important and necessary. The 
word itself seems to wield a magical 
power. To political aspirants it can be 
the cornerstone of a platform. Who 
would dare be against conservation! 
To the hunter it may be a program 
that will provide him with more live, 
legal targets. To some industrialists it 
is a category of public relations cer- 
tain to pacify the anti-industry groups 
(that don’t realize their own com- 
munity needs anyway). To the city 
people it is sometimes recognized as 
a, not too subtle excuse, by the gov- 
ernment, to provide all farmers with 
an extra new car through price sup- 
ports. To farmers it can be a banner- 
waving crusade to change their way 
of life and operation, supposedly for 
the benefit of everyone — except the 
farmer. To the ladies clubs it is the 
finishing touch for their committee 
list — each club must have a conser- 
vation committee. To the men’s clubs 
it is a program filler — speakers are 
plentiful and generally free-of-charge. 


The word “conservation” has lost 
some of its legerdemain in the Bucks 
and Montgomery county areas, and 
now implies planning, development, 
investment, and responsibility, in 
brief—work! It is beginning to mean 
a wiser use of our natural resources 
in a growing, complex area. There is 
an expanding awareness of the fact 
that the laws of nature govern the 
effective conservation and develop- 
ment of our land and water resources. 
Progress is being made. 


Major factors in the progress being 
made in the field of natural resources 
are the educational and research ef- 
forts of the Neshaminy Valley Water- 
shed Association, organized a few 
months after the floods of Hurricane 
Connie and Diane in 1955, A small 
group of citizens, having a variety of 
interests, combined their efforts for 
the protection and development of 
the natural resources in the Nesham- 
iny Watershed. 


For a brief period, during the 
formative stages of organization, it 
seemed there would be friction de- 
ciding what problem should be given 
priority. Flood damage, pollution, 
soil erosion, poor woodland condi- 
tions, water shortages, inadequate rec- 
reation areas, poor wildlife habitat, 
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OUR NATURAL RESOURCES 


and depletion of game fish, were each 
problems of great concern. Through 
thorough discussion and analysis of 
conditions, and what could be done, 
it became obvious that a positive ef- 
fort on any one resource could im- 
prove the well-being of all other re- 
sources. For example, reducing soil 
erosion in the headwater areas would 
(1) improve the productivity of the 
farm, (2) increase the rainfall in- 
soak capacity of the soil thereby in- 
creasing the recharge rate of ground 
water supplies and springs, (3) re- 
duce the rate of surface water runoff 
resulting in lesser flood flows, (4) re- 
duce the silt load of the streams, pro- 
tecting natural habitat of game fish, 
and (5) help stabilize stream flow 
during dry periods when the streams 
are most dependent on springs for 
their sources of water supply. In brief, 
everyone became aware of the inter- 
relationship involved with the nat- 
tural resources. This enlightenment 
on the interrelated aspects of the re- 


By Edward Miller 


sources, and any corrective measures 
that might be undertaken, did not 
solve the problem of procedure for 
getting the Neshaminy Watershed un- 
der a good program of management 
and development. 


It was quite evident that a basic un- 
derstanding of the problems and their 
possible solutions was almost non-ex- 
istent on the part of the general pub- 
lic. Also, some of the local govern- 
mental agencies were just as unin- 
formed, or indifferent, as the general 
public. In a few instances, one might 
even say some agencies were openly 
opposed to certain programs. These 
existing factors indicated that one 
other very important resource had to 
be included in the planning, devel- 
opment, and aoe of any 
program — the human resource. The 
N.V.W.A. had its work cut out. 


Before any program can be under- 
taken that will satisfy the needs of 
present and future demands, avoid 
unnecessary delays and be accom- 
plished in the most economical way, it 
is necessaty that all local interests un- 
derstand the problems, recognize com- 
munity needs, and be willing to 
share some of the responsibility. To 
achieve this prerequisite stage for wa- 
tershed management, the N.V.W.A. 
began its program of education. 


The word “watershed” is relatively 
new to the general public. It is not 
associated with any fad, type of mu- 
sic or form of slang. Nor has it 
found its way into the commercial 
field of radio and television advertis- 
ing. Consequently, it has not been 
affected by overexposure. In fact, it 
is rare to hear it in conversations 
other than those carried on by tech- 
nicians in the field of natural re- 
sources. (Certain planners have also 
been heard using the term.) 


(For the benefit of those few 
readers who may still be uncertain as 
to what a watershed is, the following 
definition is given:) 


A watershed is a natural unit of 
land. Geographically, it is the total 
area contributing overland drainage 
to a chosen point on a particular 
stream, creek or river. In brief, it is 
a drainage basin. The watershed area 
of the Neshaminy Creek, a sub-wa- 
tershed of the Delaware River, is 
236 square miles, measured from 
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where the Neshaminy empties into 
the Delaware River. Each tributary 
of the Neshaminy has its own water- 
shed, varying in size. The boun- 
daries of a watershed are defined by 
the topographic features of the land. 
Adjacent watersheds begin where the 
runoff of surface water ultimately en- 
ters another stream. The Borough of 
Lansdale, for example, is in the 
headwater regions of three water- 
sheds; the Neshaminy, Wissahickon, 
and Skippack. The Borough of Lang- 
horne, in Lower Bucks County, is on 
the watershed boundary between the 
Neshaminy and the Mill Creek that 
flows through Levittown. 

One of the major difficulties in 
watershed planning and management 
is that the area involved has little 
or nothing in common with munici- 
pal or man-made boundaries. The 
236 square miles of the Neshaminy 
Watershed includes all or parts of 
eleven boroughs, twenty-five town- 
ships, and two counties. As the water- 
shed characteristics vary throughout 
the 236 square miles, so do the prob- 
lems and degree of interest of each 
municipality. Educating the variety of 
interests located in the watershed as 
to the interrelationship of the na- 
tural resources, and the importance 


of sound planning and management, 
is a task that is never-ending, if, for 
no other reason, than the fact that 
municipal officials change with each 
election. 

Prior to educating the people about 
their watershed, the N.V.W.A. had 
to have a thorough knowledge of the 
subject. Fortunately, at this point, the 
would-be educators had developed an 
insatiable appetite for facts, but real- 
ized that it would be virtually im- 
possible to secure all the facts. Deci- 
sions were made regarding what facts 
were necessary and available, and in- 
formation was collected and assem- 
bled on land use, soils, geology, 
stream flow, climate, water quality, 
flood damage, wildlife, population 
density, development and regula- 
tions. As a result, research became a 
major activity of the Association. 

Six years have now passed since that 
small group of citizens met to discuss 
the problems of the watershed. Nu- 
merous obstacles have been encoun- 
tered and many have been overcome. 
A few of these obstacles have seem- 
ingly grown with the Association. 
New ones will no doubt arise in the 
future. The obstacles encountered and 
overcome have contributed to a bet- 
ter perspective and broader under- 


standing of the natural and cultural 
characteristics of the watershed. It is 
recognized by those who know it. as 
an organization intent in its purpose 
to “protect and develop the natural 
resources of the Neshaminy Valley 
Watershed.” 


(Continued next month) 


The splendid work the Neshaminy 
Valley Watershed Association is do- 
ing in its conservation program is 
made possible only by public financial 
support. It is particularly urgent that 
this support be given now. 

You may give an outright donation 
or mail your membership application. 
Annual dues are only $3.00 a year. 
Sustaining member $10.00 a year. 
Contributing member $25.00 a year. 
Service and other clubs are urged to 
make donation in any amount. Make 
your checks payable to George M. 
Hart, Treasurer, N.V.W.A. Doyles- 
town, Pa. All contributions are tax 
exempt. Editor 


HANDWEAVING ® CRAFTS 
Rugs, mats, towels, drapes, up- 
a holstery fabrics, custom-woven 

linens and woolens, Pottery. 


THE WEAVESHOP 


B C. Ingerman Carversville, Pa. 
B_ AXtel 7-5216 Visitors Welcome 


OUR COVER 
IMI HOAG, this month’s cover 
artist, has resided at Fordhook 
Farms, Doylestown, Pa. since 1957. 

She is a native Californian, receiv- 
ed B.A. degree in Decorative Arts 
with a minor in Anthropology from 
the University of California at Berk- 
eley. 

Married to James R. Hoag, an as- 
sistant sales manager for W. Atlee 
Burpee Co. 

She is the mother of three children; 
Jeffrey 12, Lori 7, and Mark 4, and 
has participated in various group 
shows such as Santa Barbara Museum 
of Art in California and locally at 
Yardley Art Festivals, Stover’s Mill 
Exhibits, Tinicum Art Festivals, and 
Buck Hill Falls. 

Also has participated in juried 
shows at Phillips Mill for three years, 
and Cheltenham Annual Award 
Show. 

In 1961 she had a very successful 
solo show at Barbara Scofield Gallery. 

Recently she was invited to show 
at the Moore Institute Exhibit of 
“Philadelphia Women in the Fine 
Arts” in Philadelphia. 

She has worked with various media 
in the past such as silk screen, block 
prints, textile design, batik and weav- 
ing, ceramics but at present is work- 
ing predominately in oils and pen 
and ink. 
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Bolens HUSKY 600 


THE TRACTOR WITH THE HALF-MINUTE HITCH... 


and a lot more! 


Never before has so much engineering know-how been poured into a 6-hp 
tractor. Speed of attachment-change alone puts the HUSKY ‘way out in 
front of its competition. BOLENS engineers call the HUSKY’s 3-point 
hitch (with splined power take-off) “the half-minute hitch” . . . and they’re 


being conservative. 


Eleven Fast-Switch attachments mean year-round usefulness. 

Mow with the 32-inch rotary mower shown above. 

A 22-inch attachment gives you easy, convenient tilling . . . The 32-inch 
Sno-Caster makes snow removal a pleasure . . . for light snow use the 42- 


inch grader blade. 


These and seven other attachments make the HUSKY 600 an all-season 


worker. 
PLUS: 


e All gear transmission with 6 speeds forward and 2 reverse. 
è One-pedal clutch-and-brake action. 6-position attachment lift. 6-hp 


Briggs & Stratton engine 


Try out the HUSKY 600 for yourself. See us today 


STERNER’S 


ROUTE 309, QUAKERTOWN, PA. 


KE 6-4708 
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Penny's Patter 


By Penny Larsen 


When your spouse opens a birthday 
gift, beams brightly (if a bit wistful- 
ly), and says “You always know ex- 
actly what I need” after being pre- 
sented with shirts, ties, or a sports 
jacket, the time has come — in the 
words of the walrus — to come up 
with something he couldn't possibly 
need, but has always wanted. In the 
light of the fact that our household 
is amply supplied with a rather obese 
but loveable collie, an auto-chasing 
boxer, two fractious Siamese cats and 
a manic-depressive tiger cat with very 
expensive tastes whom we would part 
with for a song (I'll even listen to a 
tired yodel) the last thing in this 
world any of us NEEDS is a Great 
Dane. Consequently last Saturday I 
took the children to Honey Hollow 
Kennels in Chalfont to pick one out 
for Daddy's Birthday. John had a 
Great Dane as a boy and has often 
said after you own a Dane, you're 
never really satisfied with any other 
breed. I finally decided to let him 
visit the kennel and choose his own 
dog — but my trip to Honey Hollow 
was far from wasted. I met and 
wound up having a ball yakking with 
Lina Basquette, owner of Honey Hol- 
low Kennels and a real pro in the 
theatre as well as in the business of 
breeding and training Great Danes. It 
was no small feat to pin her down for 
very long since caring for over 75 
Great Danes constitutes a rather hec- 
tic day, especially when you’re work- 
ing on an autobiography and a book 
on raising dogs at the same time. But 
we had coffee, and I found out why a 
former movie queen and Ziegfield 
Follies star embarked on a full-time 
business that has made her an inter- 
national authority on the Great Dane 
and owner of a kennel of champion 
show dogs. 


Lina Basquette shows her champion 
Great Dane. 
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` First some show biz background 
on Lina Basquette, who began her 
theatrical career as a child star in 
1916 at Universal Studios. She be- 
came Prima Ballerina with the Zieg- 
field Follies in 1925, when she 
worked with Fanny Brice, Will Rog- 
ers, Paul Whiteman, and, incidentally, 
my father, Georgie Price. She mar- 
tied Sam Warner, who introduced 
“talkies” to the industry when he 
produced “The Jazz Singer” starring 
Al Jolson. After his death, she con- 
tinued her film career with Cecil B. 
DeMille, and intermittently trod the 
Broadway boards as Al Jolson’s lead- 
ing lady in “Wunderbar”. Later, co- 
starring with her second husband, ac- 
tor Henry Mollison, she toured Africa 
and Australia in “Idiots Delight”, 
“Good Morning Bill”, and “Black 
Limelight”, until Pearl Harbor day. 
During the war, Miss Basquette took 
time out from a going night club ca- 
reer to entertain the Armed Forces 
on troup shows. In 1948, after a rich 
career in every medium but the in- 
fant video, she decided to leave the 
family entertainment honors to her 
sister Marge Champion, of the famed 
Marge and Gower Champion terp 
team, and settle in Bucks County. 

The five original Great Danes that 
launched her first kennel at Lahaska 
were pets, and taking them into the 
show ring became a hobby. 

It isn’t easy to stay in the back- 
ground when you've lost none of the 
Joie de vive that put your name in 
lights and Lina Basquette refused 
to succumb to the fate of so many 
ex-glamour queens, ennui, depression, 
or worse yet — alcohol” — so the 
Great Danes became a business that 
she feels is “the best therapy in the 
world’, and is the subject of her 
current book “A Dog Was My Psy- 
chiatrist”. The past ten years have 
been productive ones. After the La- 
haska property became too small to 
house 75 massive animals, she moved 
to her present site at Chalfont where 
Honey Hollow Kennels consistently 


Fur Products Labled 

To Show Country of 

Origin of Imported 
Furs 


Stop Wishing 
} Start Reducing 


STAUFFER 
REDUCING PLAN STUDIO 


Treatment — Sales 


FEATURING: 
Stauffer Couch Electrocycle 
Zeigler Facial Exerciser 


*POSTURE CORRECTION 
*INCREASED CIRCULATION 
*WEIGHT CORRECTION 


*RELAXATION 


Helen Kiss 


979 Elbow La. Warrington, Pa. 
DI 3-6184 FI 8-2114 
Courtesy Figure Analysis 
$2.00 per treatment 
10 treatments - $16.50 
Special Group Rate 


produces such top winning Great 
Danes as Honey Hollow Stormy Ru- 
dio and Honey Hollow Great Donner, 
now United States Champion Great 
Danes. Traveling to shows and vying 
for Laurels in the Ring is a full-time 
project that keeps her still in the lime- 
light if not in the spotlight. 

P. S. Congratulations to our Dear 
Friend and fellow Great Dane lover, 
Odette Myrtil on the first anniversary 
of Chez Odette — Hope John’s Dane 
is as captivating a canine as her de- 
lightful doorman. 


Wear A Smart "LITTLE FUR" for Spring 


THIS IS THE PLACE 
TO BUY YOUR FURS 


Fur styles that will give you the “bloom of youth” 
look! Fresh new styles and colors captured in 
fur .. . NOW AT PRICES YOU CAN AFFORD! 
You'll be in all your glory when you buy and 
wear TAYLOR furs! 


RA Taag. 


1014 Hamilton Street, Allentown 


Factory Showrooms: 
218 New St., Quakertown, Pa. 
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JOHN CORCORAN’S 1714 


Water Wheel 


Fine foods and drinks served every 
day in historic surroundings. 


Old Easton Rd. above Doylestown 


Rt. 611 Fillmore 8-9300 
“Corcoran Speaking” of radio & TV 


FOUR WINDS TAVERN 


The Finest Food 
in a Charming Atmosphere 


Steaks — Chops — Seafood 
Chicken-in-the-basket 


Lunch & Dinner 12 ‘til 9 Sunday 12 ‘til 8 
Open Fireplace 
RT. 611 Revere, Pa. 


“15 miles N. of Doylestown” 


THE FALLOW HOUSE 
Dairy Bar & Restaurant 


Family Restaurant 
RT. 611, PLUMSTEADVILLE, PA. 
5 Miles North of Doylestown 


@ Delicious Snacks 
@ Full Course Dinners 
For Reservations 
Telephone ROger 6-8974 


Open Every Day From 10 A.M. 


HS EDSON 
U OO O O U 


Bowell) 


Snack or Dine 


from a Snack to 
a full Course Dinner 


e EXCELLENT FOOD 
¢ PLEASANT PRICES 
e COLONIAL ATMOSPHERE 


OPEN DAILY & SUNDAY 
for 
LUNCHEON ® DINNER 


Call PY 4-7959 


ROUTE 202 
BUCKINGHAM, PA. 
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Where to Dine 


Along the Delaware 


Indian Rock Hotel—L. D. River road 
above Black Eddy. Unusual atmosphere. 
See the Indian profile on the rock high 
above the Delaware River. Cocktail 
Lounge opens 5 o'clock daily. Closed 
Sunday. 


Ringing Rocks Inn—On the hill, Up- 
per Black Eddy. Gourmet food in a de- 
lightful upper Bucks setting. Open daily 
from 11:30. Closed Sundays. Reserva- 
tions: YUkon 2-8782. 


New Hope 


Tow Path House—New Hope. Unique 
well-fireplace, glows by the creek light- 
ing diners. Check giant blagkboard menu 
for delicacies. Choice, Cocktails. Visitors 
to New Hope should visit here. 


Black Bass Hotel — Lumberville, a 
short distance above New Hope. Estab- 
lished 1745. Reknowned for gracious 
country dining. Overlooking the scenic 
Delaware River. Tele.: AXtel 7-5770. 


Cartwheel Inn—Superb Cuisine. Swiss- 
French Menu. Breakfast, Luncheon — 
Dinner 12 to 11 P.M. Sunday Dinner 12 
to 9. Bar open weekdays until 3 A.M. 
Route 202—near New Hope. Closed 
Sundays. 


Chez ODETTE has captured the 
unique charm and atmosphere in a typi- 
cal Bucks County setting. French and 
American cuisine. Lunch, Dinner, Cock- 
tails, open everyday. 


Feasterville 


Buck Hotel—Feasterville. Old timey 
inn with a chummy bar, L. D. moderate- 
ly priced. Phone ahead for special dishes. 
Cheese cake delicious. Expert catering. 


Buckingham 


Boswells Route 202—Delightful Week- 
days from 11 to 9 P.M.—Sunday 12:30 
to 9 P.M. Colonial atmosphere—A ttrac- 
tive prices. 


Upper Bucks 


Four Winds Tavern—Rt. 611, Revere, 
north of Ottsville. Open fireplace flicker, 
on basket-chickens and T-bone steaks. 


The Fallow House—Dairy bar and 
restaurant. Dinners, sandwiches, 15 flav- 
ors of ice cream. Rt. 611, five miles 
north of Doylestown. 


Newtown 


Homestead of Lavender Hall—Rt. 
532, Newtown. Colonial Elegance with 
homestyle cooking. Mr. Chrales’ south- 
ern fried chicken a specialty. Buffet 
luncheons and dinners Wednesday, 
Thursday and Saturday. 


“One Of the Best Chings 
In Life is Good Food” 
WARRINGTON INN 


Easton Hwy & Bristol Rd. 
Route 611 Warrington, Pa. 
DI 3-0210 


Vincent Coggiola, Proprietor 
* Weddings - Receptions 
* Banquets A Specialty 


Exclusive but not expensive 
Cocktails 


34$.MAIN 
DOYLESTOWN, PA, 


EVERYTHING MUSICAL 
R TV — Stereo — Home Appliances 


’ 


Das ao 
‘OTEL 
E, 


* 
R 
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DINNER COCKTAILS 
LUNCH 


A favorite eating place 
of the County 
since 1735 


Open 6 Days-Closed Sunday 


Buck Hore 


Intersection Buck Rd. 
Bustleton & Bridgeton Pikes 
FEASTERVILLE, PA. 
ELmwood 7-1125 


INDIAN ROCK 


"On The Delaware” 


A Must on your dining list for ex- 
cellent cuisine and a charming Early 
American atmosphere. Jayne and 
Joseph Lodge are your Hosts. _ 
Cocktail Lounge—Dinner 5 til 9 
Rt. 32, River Road Upper Black Eddy 
22 Miles N. of New Hope 
YUkon 2-5767 or 2-8777 
CLOSED SUNDAYS 


George Washington ate here 
We Carry on the Tradition 


Bucks County’s Oldest Inn 


DOYLESTOWN PIKE AT 2nd ST. PIKE 
WRIGHTSTOWN, PA. 


pots 


BLACK BASS HOTE 


On Route 32 at Lumberville 
Open Every Day 
But Christmas Day 
Luncheon 12:00 to 2:30 
Dinner 5:30 to 10:00 
Sunday Dinner: 1 to 8 pm 


Y 


Bar 
Guest Rooms - Central Heating 
Facilities for parties 
from 4 to 104 
AXtel 7-5770 


PARK VIEW 
RESTAURANT 


ACROSS FROM NEW BUCKS CO. 
COURT HOUSE 
AIR CONDITIONED 
FOR YOUR COMFORT 


BREAKFAST 
LUNCH 
DINNER 


i VE 
KA PRIVATE 
PARTIES 


TAKE OUT 
SERVICE 


30 East Court St. 
Doylestown, Pa. 


Tel. Fi 8-8100 


a een en eae 


Goodnoe Dairy Bar—lIntersection Rts. 
532, 413, Newtown. Home farm prod- 
ucts go into snacks and complete meals. 
Homemade Toll Gate ice cream. 


Lower River Road 


Washington Crossing Inn—Washing- 
ton Crossing. Dine in formal dining 
rooms or in original kitchen of this his- 
toric inn. Facilities for bridge parties in 
small private rooms. Recommended food 
and bar. 


Colonial Country House Restaurant— 
At edge of Washington Crossing Park, 
over the Canal Bridge. A place to bring 
the children and enjoy a delicious full 
course dinner, or an in between snack. 
Ideal spot for summer visitors and Ice 
Skaters in winter. Open every day. 


Below Doylestown 


Warrington Inn—Rt. 611, Warrington. 
L. D. Famous for fine seafood. Spacious 
rooms for private parties. Cordial atmos- 
phere created by Vincent’s greeting. 


Wrightstown 


Old Anchor Inn—Rts. 413 and 232, 
Wrightstown. Roast beef and homemade 
cheese cake are outstanding. Terrace 
and Hunt rooms available for banquets, 
receptions and clubs. Cocktails—also 
bar. 


Doylestown and Nearby 


Old Water Wheel Inn—One and a 
half miles north of Doylestown. Old Mill 
built in 1714. Mill supplied fiour to 
Washington’s army. Terrace dining— 
unusual bar, best food—atmosphere. 


Conti Inn—Cross Keys. L. D. One of 
Country’s historic old inns, owned and 
hosted by the Conti’s, a name well 
known in restaurant circles. Try Walter’s 
Caesar Salad. Bar. 


Country Side Inn—Cross Keys. L. D. 
Modest prices for grand snapper soup 
and sauerbraten. Unpretentious, bright, 
and cheerful. Bar. Air-conditioned. 


Park View Restaurant—Doylestown’s 
newest restaurant, 2nd floor East Court. 
Unusually fine food—attractive prices. 
Caters to parties, banquets. 


Doylestown Inn—i8 W. State St. 
Features early breakfast, business lunch, 
cocktails, dinner and late snacks. Guest 
rooms with private bath. Banquets. Fine 
food in a family atmosphere. 


On the Jersey Side 


Lambertville House — Lambertville. 
Miniature loaves of bread at this histor- 
ic old country hotel. L-D Candlelight 
bar ’til 2 a.m. (except Sunday); hot food 
served 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m. daily includ- 
ing Sunday. 


River’s Edge — Lambertville, N. J. 
perched on the banks of the Delaware, 
this stone mill built in 1835 is a delight- 
ful place to dine. Indoors and outdoors 
with candlelight twinkling from dining 
areas around an open garden, old brasses 
and stoneware filled with flowers. Radios 
“Stella Dallas” on hand to greet you. 
Here you enjoy fine continental food 
and American favorites. 


GOURMETS’ BAZAAR 
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UNUSUAL DELICACIES 


GIFTS -:- BASKETS 
Mechanic Street New Hope 


VO 2-2840 


PLEASANT 
DINING 


LUNCHEON 
DINNER 
COCKTAILS 


Dining is Always Delightful Here. If the 
weather is warm and golden, the terrace is 
at its best. If the weather is sad and rainy 
and chilly, we light the indoor fireplace. 
And the food is wonderful every day except 
Monday (when we're closed). 


THE TOW PATH HOUSE 


Mechanic Street on the Canal 
New Hope, Pa. VOlunteer 2-2784 


Banquet Facilities 


CROSS KEYS 


Route 611 &313 Fillmore 8-9364 


pipe ore Se 


COUNTRY SIDE INN 


Fine food for discriminating taste. 
Cocktail lounge and bar. Catering to 
weddings, banquets, business and s9- 
cial affairs. 
Closed Sunday 
1⁄2 mi N Doylestown, Rt 611 
(Easton Rd) 
SPECIALTY 
SAUERBRATEN — SNAPPER SOUP 


HASEN PFEFFER 
FM 
LISTEN TO: 


CHUCK READ 


W TOA (FM) Saturdays 
5 P.M. - Midnight - 97.5 Mg 
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Candles 


Candles are woven through the 
warp and woof of history and in spite 
of electricity and neon lights, have 
never lost their charm and fascina- 
tion. The soft mellow light they shed 
lends an aura of romance on any 
age or scene and no doubt has much 
to do with the tremendous boom in 
the candle industry at present. 

Riding high on this recurring wave 
of popularity is the Lapal Candle 
Company of Chalfont, Bucks County. 
This business is now being run by 
Barton Dunning, nephew of the origi- 
nal owners, Leonard and Ruby Pettitt 
who created and perfected the Lapal 
processes in the 1930s. 

These candles are very different 
from the ordinary machine-made 
product and combine some interest- 
ing and unusual techniques. They are 
hand-crafted, delicately perfumed and 
heat resistant with a ceramic glaze 
finish that glows with color and high- 
lights the hand-painted decorations. 
Wax painting, as an art, existed in the 


Riuer's Edge 
DELIGHTFUL DINING on the DELAWARE 
Lambertville, New Jersey 


At the bridge 
1/2 block off Rt. 202 


LUNCHEON 12-2 October to June 
COCKTAILS AND DINNER 5-9:30 
SATURDAY SUPPER 11-12 
SUNDAY DINNER 1-8:30 


River-front room available 
for Parties and Receptions 


Telephones 
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By Eleanor Johnson 


time of the Pharoahs and was used in 
making wax effigies. At the time the 
Pettitts became interested in candle 
making, the secrets of encaustic paint- 
ing were almost forgotten and it took 
them about seventeen years to bring 
the process to perfection. 

A Persian Chemist, Dr. G. P. Vear- 
rindy, a close friend of the Pettitts, is 
credited with devising the blend of 
natural waxes, vegetable, mineral and 
insect that make the candles slow- 
burning and impervious to summer 
temperatures. Fusing the delicate 
odors of fine perfume in wax is an 
ancient Persian art a closely 
guarded secret handed down in 
Iranian families . . . was also incor- 
porated in the process by Dr. Vear- 
rindy. 

Under the Pettitt’s guidance the 
business grew rapidly and became so 
successful, they finally had to admit 
it was too much for them, so, re- 
luctantly, they sold it in 1954, 


(Continued on next page) 


Whether at RIVER'S EDGE or in her own home 


Anne Elstner Matthews, radio's STELLA DALLAS," 
gives the same careful attention to the fine details 
that complement delicious, delectable dining. 


GOURMET DINING 
While you enjoy the paintings of Dela- 
ware Valley artists in our dining rooms. 
Serving from 11 A.M. to 9 P.M. Relax 
in our candle lighted new charming 
“Buttery”. Rooms for overnight guests. 
Ample parking space. 


Camber ‘Fouse 


Bridge St. Lambertville, N. J. Phone 2-0202 


WITCHWOOD FARM 
COUNTRY KITCHEN 


Where Route 202 meets Route 309 
Open daily 9:30 A.M. to midnight 


BREAKFAST—LUNCH—DINNER 
SANDWICHES 


FARM-MADE ICE CREAM 


For a delicious salad ask your grocer for 
Low-Calorie 


COUNTRY KITCHEN DRESSING 


Colonial 
Country House 


RESTAURANT - DAIRY BAR 


General Washington Blvd. 
and Upper River Rd. 


LUNCH FROM 75¢ DINNER FROM $1.45 


Jumbo Sandwiches and 
Ice Cream Sodas 
TEENAGERS DELIGHT 
open every day 
Sun. thru Thurs. 


Till 10 p.m. 
Fri. and Sat. 


Till 11 p.m. 


Subscribe to Bucks County Life for 

« friend, $3.00 a year — $5.00 for 

two years. 
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EVERYTHING IS TEDDIBLY FRENCH 
AT CHEZ ODETTE 


Why “jet” to France. Just drive to NEW HOPE and CHEZ ODETTE'S, THE 
COMPLETELY FRENCH RESTAURANT with your own French Aubergiste. 


COCKTAILS ODETTE MYRTIL 
LUNCHEON — DINNER 


Open Every Day - Except Sunday 
Buffet Luncheon CURT WEILER 


Daily $1.75 at the Piano 


SOCIAL OBLIGATIONS 


are so easy to repay at our buffet! 
DINNER BUFFET Wednesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays 
LUNCHEON BUFFET Wednesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays 


Have a table reserved on the Balcony or by the 
Waterfall for a party ... or for the family. 


The Homestead Restaurant 
of Lavender Hall 


Route 532 above Newtown; Bucks County, Pa. WOrth 8-3888 
Air-Conditioned Cocktails 


The tree that grows 
thru our roof. 


Open every day 


Gracious Dining 
in 
Colonial 


Atmosphere 


Banquet Facilities 
for 10 to 200 


persons. 


Closed Mondays. 


Washington Crossing Inn 


Washington Crossing, Pennsylvania Phone HYatt 3-6677 


The Doylestown Inn 


pen daily for breakfast, lunch, dinner and late snacks 


Banquet Facilities Available 


Have you visited Doylestown Inn lately? 
Things have changed you know! You'll 
find it a delightful experience! Whether 
it’s for an early breakfast in the Country 
Kitchen, a pleasant business or shopping 
luncheon, family dinner in the main din- 
ing room, (the children are welcome, 
too), or a cocktail or nightcap in the 
Jug-In-The-Wall downstairs, the Inn is 
one of the County’s oldest favorites. Our 
guest rooms are spacious and comfort- 
able too, and all with private bath. 


18 West State Street, Doylestown, Pa. FI 8-2474 
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From then until 1961 it changed 
hands several times and had been 
dormant for several years when Bar- 
ton Dunning decided that it belonged 
back in the family and made arrange- 
ments to take over the property and 
reactivate the business. The typical 
Bucks County Barn, built in 1790, 
which houses the equipment has been 
completely renovated and new, safety 
and steam pressure equipment added. 
Changes in methods made by owners 
subsequent to the Pettitts have been 
eliminated and now in 1962, Lapal 
candles are “hand dipped” and deco- 
rated according to the original formu- 
la. This is a slow, careful procedure. 
A 10 inch candle requires. 32 separate 
dippings to develop the hard laminat- 
ed, heat resistant structure. They will 
last indefinitely and are made in a be- 
wildering variety of sizes, colors and 
designs, to match your linen, china— 
to add elegance to any decor. 

Even the candle painting is un- 
usual. The designs are done direct- 
ly on the candle with hot wax. If the 
wax is too hot it will run—not hot 
enough it will harden and not stick 
to the surface. Each painter has an 
electric hot plate beside him. On 
this sits a metal box containing about 
a dozen or more small cans, about the 
size of baby food jars, in an inch of 
hot water. These hold the various col- 
ored waxes which are kept at a con- 
stant temperature by the hot water. 

Bart Dunning, currently Sales 
Manager, salesman, head of publicity, 
promotion and secretary-bookkeeper, 
has his hands full but loves it. Bart, 
his wife, Mary Elizabeth and their 
sons have high hopes of this business 
and feel that their faith in its success 
is well justified. Bucks County wel- 
comes them and wishes them well. A 


DUBLIN LOCKER & 
PROCESSING SERVICE 
Dried Beef Bacon 
Home Cured Ham 
Fresh Opened Oysters & Clams 


Lockers 
Home Unit Processing a Specialty 
Rt. 313 CH 9-3553 Dublin, Pa. 


oo 


ALL THE FAMILY KNOWS 
Lunching is a Treat... 
Dining an Event, at 


GOLDIE’S 
DINER & RESTAURANT 


Serving Daily from 7 until 7 
Sundays from 7 until 8 


RT. 313. Dublin, Pa. CH 9-3686 


oo ooo 
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By Byron Rodgers 


i uck is a major factor in nearly all 
human endeavor and politics is 
no exception. All things being equal 
political underdogs do not win, but 
with a break or two the favorite 
sometimes is counted out. 

If Republican committee people 
voted tomorrow to elect a county 
chairman, incumbent Frederick E. 
Ziegler would be reelected, and his 
challenger for the post, District At- 
torney Paul R. Beckert would finish 
a second which might easily be 
termed ‘distant.’ Beckert and his sup- 
porters in the Bucks County Republi- 
can Alliance are fighting an uphill 
battle. 

But a lot can happen between now 
and June and the Alliance has already 
received a major break which has 
tightened the odds considerably. This 
was the decision of William O. 
Kline, Doylestown Pontiac dealer and 
president of the Central Bucks Coun- 
ty Chamber of Commerce, to run 
against Alan D. Williams Jr. for the 
GOP nomination for the latter’s First 
Assembly District seat. 

Since Kline has the backing of 
Ziegler and regular organization Re- 
publicans, the Alliance is free to sup- 
port Williams to the hilt and make 
him the focal point of their battle 
against Ziegler and Edward B. Boyer, 
chairman of county commissioners. 

It is an extremely difficult thing to 
wage the sort of campaign which the 
Alliance must successfully bring off 
if it hopes to unseat Ziegler, because 
the Alliance is not appealing to the 
voting public but to the various loyal- 
ties, fears and temperaments of com- 
mittee workers. 

Many of these committee people 
are county job holders and are un- 
derstandably concerned over the bat- 
tle and are reluctant to be identified as 
supporters of either one side or the 
other for fear of reprisals after the 
chairmanship is decided by their votes 
in June. Many just wish all the trou- 
ble would go away. 

From the Alliance point of view, 
what the committee people need is 
convincing proof that the Alliance is 
something more than a collection of 
dissatisfied amateurs. 


Williams could very well be the 
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key to this, for with or without or- 
ganization support he remains the 
favorite to beat Kline, and has the 
potential to beat him badly. 

Williams has two terms in the As- 
sembly behind him and he has built 
up strong support among the voters, 
especially in Central and Upper 
Bucks County where most of the 
First District votes lie — an area 
which is not very familiar territory 
to the Lower Bucks Dominated Zieg- 
ler and Boyer faction. 

Of the four municipalities he rep- 
resents in Lower Bucks County, Mid- 
dletown is by far the largest, and it 
is here that the Alliance has most of 
its Lower End strength. Middletown 
is home town for both Beckert and 
Alliance Chairman Joseph O. Canby, 
who is a member of the township 
board of supervisors. 

Also residing in Middletown is 
Boyer, but indications are that his 
strength has been on the wane there 
since the primary election of a year 
ago when Middletown turned out an 
overwhelming majority for Beckert in 
his battle for the DA nomination 
with Harold Patton of Falls Town- 
ship. Boyer wanted very badly to see 
Patton win that election. 

Kline is a newcomer to politics, 
and while he has some highly expe- 
rienced supporters, he may suffer 
from his lack of political acumen in a 
head-to-head battle with Williams, 
who at the the age of 34 is a seasoned 
veteran and a tireless campaigner. 
Kline, whether he is aware of it or 
not, has stepped into the middle of 
what will be a wild and wooly Repub- 
lican free-for-all where the Marquis 
of Queensbury rules will be discarded 
in favor of old fashioned bare-knuck- 
led tactics. He will not be inexperienc- 
ed by the time it is all over. 

A big majority for Williams on 
May 15, of course, will not mean an 
automatic win for the Alliance when 
the committee people elect a chair- 
man at the annual biennial organiza- 
tional meeting in June, for it is still 
necessary for the group to win its 
share of contested committee races. 

But a political organization is al- 
ways a fragile thing, and the chair- 
man is either weak or strong depend- 
ing on the confidence his followers 
have in him. A convincing victory by 
Williams could undermine the posi- 
tion of Ziegler considerably. A 


It’s the 
flavour... 
unmistakable 


Pey: 
Blended Seoteh Whisky- 


BLENDED ano BOTTLED BY 


86 PROOF 
BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 
Schieffelin & Co. 

New York 


TEACHER’S SCOTCH 
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By Roswell S. Eddy 


Sse away in the north central 
part of Bucks County is Haycock 
Township, perhaps best known for its 
outstanding physical feature, the twin- 
peaked Haycock Mountain. The town- 
ship also lays claim to having the 
longest covered bridge still in use in 
the county, a segment of the historic 
Old Bethlehem Road, the only mill in 
the county fully equipped for water- 
powered operation, the county’s last 
active blacksmith shop, and the larg- 
est Latvian Baptist congregation in 
the United States. (See Bucks County 
Life, May 1961.) 

The Old Bethlehem Road, used by 
stagecoaches traveling between Phila- 
delphia and Bethlehem from pre-Revo- 
lutionary times, runs through the town- 


Sheard’s Mill 
Still in operation 


Sheard’s Mill Bridge ship. 
The longest covered bridge in Bucks Haycock Township was etablished 
County, 130 feet. in 1762 and its boundaries are north- 


west by Springfield, northeast by 
Nockamixon, southeast by Bedminster, 
and southwest and west by East Rock- 
hill and Richland townships. 

With an area of 12,000 acres and a 
population of 1400, it ranks next to 
Tinicum as Bucks County’s most 
sparsely settled township. The State 
Game Lands around the twin-peaks 
of Haycock Mountain occupy several 
hundred acres. Stoney Gardens, an in- 
teresting boulder field nearby, is hard 
to find but worth the trouble. 

The highest elevation on Haycock 
Mountain is 960 feet, exceeded in the 
county only by the 980 foot mark near 
Passer in the western corner of 


Springfield Township. Trails used in 


Home of Marion Stout in the New Park the hardwood lumbering industry of 
area of Haycock Mountain. years ago are still visible. 


The earliest permanent settlers came 
into Haycock about 1733, Germans 
from the west and Irish from the east. 
No towns were laid out until the vil- 
lage of Applebachsville along the Old 
Bethlehem Road was built in 1848. 
General Paul Applebach and his 
brother Henry had bought the 377 
acres of the old Stokes tract—Stokes 
Meadows—the previous year from the 
son of George Dutch of New York. 
The land had been in the Stokes fam- 
ily from 1735 until 1837 and is now 
known as Lake Towhee Recreation 
Haycock Fire Co. No. 1 Park. 


More than twenty brick houses were 
soon constructed. Many of these have 
been plastered. The village is distin- 
guished by the very tall trees lining 
both sides of Old Bethlehem Road. A 
post office, long discontinued, was es- 
tablished in 1874. The Applebach 
family was prominent in the county. 
Paul Applebach was district attorney 
of Bucks County in 1891. He died in 
1912. His sister Emma, a teacher, was 
the last survivor and died in 1931. 
General Paul Applebach never mar- 
ried. 

The church presently used by St. 
Paul’s Lutheran congregation was built 
in 1855. 

Across the road from the church is 
the Haycock Fire Company headquar- 
ters, erected with volunteer help in 
1957. The fire company was chartered 
in October, 1954 and started serving 
the community in the spring of 1955. 
Ground was broken for the building 
on March 16, 1957. Formal dedica- 
tion was May 18, 1958. 

In addition to use of its fine facili- 
ties for card parties, dances, and wed- 
ding receptions, it is the polling place 
for the township. 

Sheard’s Mill covered bridge over 
the Tohickon. Creek near Thatcher is 
130 feet long. It is state-owned and 
was built in 1873. 

Sheard’s Mill was destroyed many 
years ago but was rebuilt on the same 
site and was operated at various times 
by Derstine, Thatcher, and Detweiler. 
It has been operated since 1915 by 
the Clymer family. Two turbines in- 
stalled years ago have been used to 
grind flour. The present business of 
the mill consists of grinding oats, 
corn, and wheat for cows, chickens, 
and pigs. Supplements are added in 
the process. A patented layer and hog 
mash and dry dog food are present 
day products. 

The mill has all necessary equip- 
ment in place to operate with water- 
power. 

The last blacksmith shop in the 
county is run by Sylvester Martin on 
the Old Bethlehem Road at the vil- 
lage of Mountain. 

A dog training area is operated 
in the township by the North Penn 
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Beagle Club. There is a private camp 
for boys and girls and also Lake Tow- 
hee for fishing and bathing. 

In addition to churches already 
mentioned there is a Mennonite 
church and a Catholic church, St. 
John the Baptist. 

The Haycock township school 
board has sold its old one-room 
buildings, the last sale being May 19, 
1961. This was the Applebachsville 
school. Dr. John S. Stahr who taught 
here later became president of Frank- 
lin and Marshall College, Lancaster, 
Pa. The district has one elementary 
building, opened in 1955, and is part 
of the Quakertown Jointure for 
grades seven through twelve. 

Haycock Township is mostly resi- 
dential and with a few exceptions 
the residents work elsewhere. A few 
are at home only on weekends and 
some are seasonal residents. The 
houses are permanent, year-round 
homes. There are many fine exam- 
ples of restored early-American coun- 
try homes, completely modernized 
for comfortable living. 

The new state park which will oc- 
cupy several thousands of acres, ap- 
proximately sixty per cent in Hay- 
cock Township, has been roughly out- 
lined by preliminary survey. State au- 
thorities have voted the money for 
acquisition of properties definitely 
within the park area. Borderline 
cases will be bought later after money 
has been appropriated for design and 
construation. According to persons 
familiar with these projects, the state 
park here is taking shape at a normal 
pace and may be expected to be in 
operation in five or six years. 

Establishment of the park boun- 
daries has created problems for many 
of the affected residents. Some have 
moved and others are waiting. Prop- 
erty owners in the easement area are 
concerned over what restrictions may 
be imposed upon them. Others are 
unhappy with the knowledge that fif- 
teen or more feet of water in the dam 
to be built puts the watermark some- 
where between the floor and ceiling 
of the upstairs of their houses. Some 
of the larger stone houses in the land 
area of the park may be used for 
park facilities. 

Township officials are concerned 
over expenses for the upkeep of 
roads. School board members are wor- 
ried about the loss of tax money on 
properties sold to the state. 

Stiff township ordinances will give 
protection from some dangers. The 
Haycock Township Planning Com- 
mission is seeking help on matters 
which are bound to require careful 
handling if Haycock is to remain a 
pleasant place in which to live. 
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HEATHERDALE COLLIES 
Puppies Stud Service 
MR. & MRS. JOHN T. CLAUSER, JR. 
Belmont Ave. & New Rd. 
Southampton, Penna. 
ELmwood 7-2894 
Member Keystone Collie Club 
Collie Club of America 


always have 


DELIVERED PRICES INCLUDE HEATER, DE- 
FROSTER, WHITEWALL TIRES, WINDSHIELD 


at least 
WASHERS, UNDERCOAT, DIRECTION SIGNALS, 


One 
FIAT == 


MEYERS SPORT CAR CENTER 
Route 202 VO 2-2112 NEW HOPE, Pa. 
The Very Finest In Sales and Service 


Attention, Program Chairmen. . . 
Without charge, we will furnish sound motion 


pictures and lectures to civic groups on 


COMMUNITY SAFETY 


Community safety is everybody’s business. 
Here are some of our safety subjects which 
your group would find interesting and 
instructive. 


“RESCUE BREATHING” (film) 
Demonstrates saving the life of 
people who have lost conscious- 
ness. 


“COMMUNITY DEFENSIVE 
DRIVING” Program for training 
volunteer community instructors 
in defensive driving. 


“PERILS OF PLAYING IN 
STREETS” Lecture-demon- 
stration ideal for Cub Scouts, 
school groups. 


“LET’S PRETEND” Lecture- 
demonstration on subject of the 
priceless gift of sight. 


To make arrangements or for further information, 
simply call your local Bell Telephone Business Office 


The Bell Telephone Company K i: 


R ) 
of Pennsylvania Ha 
Your neighbors enlarging your world through service and science Fi E | 
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Fingers of Hope 


A re church steeples on the way 
out? 

Time was when the steeples were 
considered the most noble objects 
men’s eyes could view. Their pin- 
nacles pierced the skyline of cities 
and towns, and dotted the valleys and 
hilltops of the countryside. In tribute 
to their beauty and significance, the 
poet William Wordsworth wrote of 
spires whose “‘silent finger points to 
heaven.” 

Today, many of the new edifices of 
worship, while often striking in ar- 
chitectural conception, fail to pro- 
claim their purpose at a glance. In 
some instances, the steeple has been 
discarded entirely; in others, it has 
been placed at a level where it is 
dwarfed by the main mass of the 
structure. New church buildings have 
been mistaken for schools, museums 
and manufacturing establishments. 
The argument for the abandonment 
or demotion of steeples stresses the 
economic rather than religious factors. 
They are, it is claimed, too expensive 
to build and to maintain. 

The early Bucks County churches 
did not have steeples—and some of 
the most recently built ones are con- 
spicuous because of the lack of them. 

The first settlers held religious 
services in the open when weather 


By Grace Chandler 


permitted, and in family dwellings 
when it did not, or travelled by raft 
across the Delaware River to older 
settlements. 

In the area east of Poquessing 
Creek, which included the future site 
of Bristol, those who preferred the 
orthodox beliefs went to Wicaso, 
where a log fort had been fitted up as 
a place of worship, in 1677, for the 
Swedish congregation. The majority, 
however, belonged to the Society of 
Friends and journeyed to Burlington 
to attend the Monthly Meeting es- 
tablished there in 1674. 

When the number of settlers grew 
large enough to make a more conven- 
ient system possible, buildings were 
erected nearer home to serve as 
church, general meeting place and, 
perhaps, as a school also. 

At first, regardless of denomina- 
tion, the colonists were generally in 
accord with Protestant reformer John 
Calvin’s injunction against seeking 
the church of God in the beauty of 
buildings. Their aspirations did not 
reach beyond a roofed shelter from 
the elements. The spirit was within 
themselves. The only equipment 
thought necessary were crude benches 
placed on a dirt floor. No provision 
was made for heating or lighting and 
the gatherings, of whatever nature, 
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were daylight affairs and, in winter, 
very chilly ones. Accounts have come 
down to us mentioning the need to 
wear extra clothing for church and 
school attendance from first frost to 
the coming of May flowers. 

Settlers in ever-increasing number 
opened up the land to cultivation, and 
with prosperity rewarding their hard 
work they raised their standards as to 
what was fitting and proper for Sun- 
day worship. A sturdier and more 
elaborate type of church building was 
erected, occasionally topped .with a 
very modest steeple housing a bell 
with which to summon the faithful. 
A planked floor supported pews for 
those who could afford to build them 
for the exclusive use of their families. 
The old benches had to do for those 
who lacked the wherewithal, and the 
overflow was expected to stand. 


Before long, steeples began to ap- 
pear with greater frequency. Even the 
Presbyterians chose to ignore Calvin’s 
horror of unnecessary adornment of 
places of worship. The belfry became 
a tower and then a steeple on “the 
churches of the common people” as 
well as on those of “the high and 
mighty.” An unacknowledged rivalry 
sometimes arose as to which denomi- 
nation could raise its steeple higher 
than the tallest trees in the village— 
and the spires of those professing a 
different dogma. 

The Friends ignored the whole 
business from the start. They kept 
their meeting houses plain and ‘utili- 
tarian “for the greater cultivation of 
the spirit.” Arguments over the prop- 
er way to interpret the Bible might 
divide the members of the Society 
into separate groups and reduce its 
influence, but they couldn’t have 
cared less about steeples. They con- 
sidered them ostentatious and much 
too worldly for a sect dedicated to 
substance rather than form in reli- 
gious matters. They still do. 


The origin of the Christian church 
tower is veiled. It may have develop- 
ed from the military towers in forti- 
fications of ancient cities, or adapted 
from Moslem minarets and first used 
to house the bells of monastery chap- 
els. Not until the 12th Century did 
the towers begin their skyward reach 
for beauty in the spires of the great 
cathedrals of Europe. 


Many of the church spires of 
colonial America were originally bas- 
ed upon the work of Sir Christopher 
Wren, famed English architect of the 
17th Century, who simplified the 
complexities of Continental towers. 
Challenged from all sides in the mid- 
20th Century, the steeples no longer 
dominate the landscape with their 
symbolism. A 
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Long Beach Island Rallies After 


March Disaster 


S ince the beginning of time coast- 
al areas have been subjected to 
elemental violence. However, this 
knowledge of nature’s destructive 
force has never changed man’s long- 
ing for the sun and surf nor dimmed 
his love of the sea and its bounty. 
Disasters in the form of earthquake, 
tidal wave, hurricane or volcanic erup- 
tion have repeatedly scarred the 
earth’s surface but man has learned 
to live comparatively safely even in 
close proximity with these threats. 

Long Beach Island, New Jersey, 
battered so recently by a freak com- 
bination of storms within a storm, has 
long been aware of the hazards of 
wind and water and the vital import- 
ance of preserving and protecting the 
safeguards nature has provided. One 
of the most effective, the sand dunes 
along the ocean front, have been seed- 
ed with tough-growing Norwegian 
Grass whose thick root systems bind 
the shifting sand into a strong pro- 
tective barrier. The Long Beach Is- 
land Conservation Society advises all 
visitors and residents to cooperate in 
saving the dunes by not digging, slid- 
ing or jumping down the dunes, us- 
ing regular roads or paths to the 
beach and to protect the grasses and 
other natural growth such as bay- 
berry, cedar, holly, beach plum or 
other shrubs, as they help hold the 
sand and protect it. 

Literally miles of snow-fencing re- 
inforce the sandy shoreline and in 
recent years impressive bulkheads 
have been built to form additional 
storm protection. Stone jetties jut into 
the sea at strategic points to shelter 
the beach and break the force to the 
surf. But all these cannot always 
counteract the impact of mountainous 
waves and hurricane force winds such 
as those of the recent three-day storm 
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that finally blew itself out in a tangle 
of desolation and debris of disaster 
proportions, destroying homes, com- 
munications, utilities and lives. Long 
Beach Island has been hard hit but it 
is rallying with vigor and determina- 
tion. With the help of a small army 
of experts and volunteers working 
around the clock, they are restoring 
services, repairing roads, beaches, 
homes, bulldozing storm debris and 
sand with what seems miraculous 
speed. Sand and silt from the bay is 
being funneled back through huge 
pipes laid across the island to rebuild 
beaches and dunes and fill in washed 
out bulkheads. 

The whole island is humming with 
activity. Bulldozers growl and crunch, 
utility trucks buzz back and forth over 
the drying sand-caked roads, passing 
tow trucks, house moving equipment 
and streams of volunteer jeeps shut- 
tling anxious home-ownets from 
check points for a first look at their 
property since the storm. 

Side by side with repair and recon- 
struction go plans for clearing water- 
ways of navigational hazards left by 
the storm and reactivating seasonal 
services and businesses necessary for 
the vacationer’s comfort next summer. 
When the island population booms 
and beaches light up with vacation 
plumage, Long Beach Island will be 
ready for “Business as Usual”. 

Officials estimate that approximate- 
ly 10% of island housing has been 
destroyed but that by the end of June 
when the season starts, there will still 
be ample accommodations for every- 
one with no rise in the price level. 

The courage and selflessness so 
needed to cope with disaster are 
abundantly evident here among the 
people on Long Beach Island working 
to rehabilitate an island they love. A 


Chalo 


salon 


now located 
18 w. mechanic street, new hope, pa. 


vo 2-5331 


QUAKERTOWN SAVINGS 


& LOAN ASSOCIATION 


408 West Broad Street 
QUAKERTOWN, PA. 
75 Years Continuous Service 


4*%% INTEREST PAID ON 
SAVINGS INSURED TO $10,000 
MORTGAGE FUNDS 
Tel. KE 6-8500 


A. C. FRATTONE 
51 S. YORK ROAD 
HATBORO, PA. 


Phone: OSborne 5-8556 
JEWELERS eè DIAMONDS 


We Design Custom-Made Jewelry 


WALTER BAUM GALLERIES 
Group core 
o. 


Paintings By These Fine 
American Artists 
Robert Spencer Bruce Crane 
George Innes Robert Henri 
Christopher Shearer Herbert Pullinger 
William M. Chase 
April 15th thru May 19th 
Open Daily 1 to 6 p.m.—Free 
Sellersville Bucks County 


home 
loans 


insured 
savings 


Doylestown Federal 
Savings & Loan Association 


17 W. COURT ST. 
Phone: Fillmore 8-4554 


Doylestown, Pa. 


WELCOME WAG( 


n the tradition established by the pioneer women who drove covered 
wagons out to meet new settlers with fresh water, food and supplies— 
Welcome Wagon Hostesses call on friends and neighbors, new and old, 
on the most important occasions in family life—carrying messages from 
the community’s church, civic and social welfare organizations, and gifts 
from public spirited business people who sponsor this continuing service. 


For information about Welcome Wagon call TUrner 7-2767. 


HY 
MOYER 


Bucks County 


Humorist 


Y es, I know that the crocuses and 
snow drops Rave already pushed 
their way out. And the air is winey 
enough to make you drunk and weak 
in the knees. The trees, and all that 
—the buds that burst, explode inces- 
santly each year at this time, are ready. 
And I say Spring is poisonous! 

The rénouveau, the rebirth caught 
man’s fancy and made him super 
aware ever since he could record his 
feelings and long before he scratched 
the walls of a cave, a sheet of wax or 
an animal hide. I know thousands 
of educated fellows broke their styli 
in disgust, that is, in between swoons 
and sniffs of this spring-smelling, new 
born air. Otherwise, why did they 
invent sulpher and molasses, tran- 
quilizers ? 

Those were my painful thoughts 
on another one of the long walks 
where I often met domestic and wild 
waterfowl and people who were en- 
lightening—and sometimes humor- 
ous. Naturally Fatso Jones was ahead 
of me on the road to Carversville. He 
was dressed hideously in an orange 
and green poncho-type shirt and bulg- 
ing, continental blue jeans, solilo- 
quizing: 

Oh to be way way out now that 
April’s here . . . Something definitely 
with that— but I didn’t want to 
listen because, frankly, Fatso is a 
bore; and I felt like a human tape 
recorder. 

A really gorgeous girl turned into 
Fleecy Dale. She was carrying a yel- 
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low parasol; and her dress, a yellow 
cotton print with a tight bodice, was 
quite long: it reached nearly to her 
ankles. The sun streaming through 
the trees dappled the road and made 
a tiger out of her parasol. They began 
to speak to each other. She and Fatso 
were carrying on a conversation! 

“Where yo goin’, doll?” asked 
Fatso. 

“Do you always speak to strangers, 
lad?” She eyed him curiously as I 
hurried closer. 

“T ain’t a stranger. I live in Doyles- 
town. Are yo takin’ a walk?” 

“If you are not blind, you can see 
that I'm waiting for the carriage.” 

“The carriage!” hooted Fatso. 
“You're so far, far out. Where ya 
goin’ in a carriage?” 

“You are a nosey boy. Where 
would one go in a carriage on a 
Tuesday morning but to the Rice 
Brothers Sale?” 

“Is this young man annoying you, 
Miss?” I reached them, and the 
young lady stared at me with a glazed 
expression. 

“Aw, why do I always have to 
bump into you?” Fatso groaned and 
plopped himself on a low stone wall. 

“Thank you, sir, but I think not. 
Though I must say you are both 
rather odd.” 

“I heard you say you were going 
to Rice’s. That’s where I got these 
sneaks, last week. What a bargain at 
$1.95!” 

“If you'll pardon me, sir, that 
seems exorbitant for such unsightly 
shoes. And they don’t even have 
stout soles for walking. I know it’s 
unseemly to comment, but any good 
shoemaker could fit you with a pair 
that would wear you far longer.” 

“You tell him, doll,” chirped Fat- 
so. “He always thinks he looks so 
cool.” 

“Fact is, Miss, they don’t wear me. 
I wear them.” 

She was not amused, but Fatso 
laughed, ‘“HA—Ha—ha!”’ 

“Are you new around here?” I 
asked. “I take this walk almost daily, 
and I’ve never seen you before.” 

“My family lived here long before 
I was born. But certainly I have never 
seen either of you—or anyone like 
you.” 

“Get that, daddy-o!” Fatso slapped 
his rear in delight. 

“Is the lad your son?” she asked. 

“Certainly not,” I rapped on the 
trunk of a nearby tree. “This carriage 
to Rice's, is it a new idea of the guy 
who runs the barges?” 

“Sir, if you live here you know that 
all of a barge man’s day is taken up 
doing his work. It’s the same carriage 
that passes here each day at eleven. 
If you live here, you should know!” 


SS 


She was looking at me very suspici- 
ously. 

Just then a carriage drawn by two 
piebalds came to a stop. The girl in 
yellow hopped up and seated herself 
with three others, dressed in strange 
costumes. She shook her head and 
nodded toward us as through we 
were freaks. And I tell you I didn’t 
like being put in a class with Fatso. 
But before you could say “Bucks 
County,” the driver cracked his whip, 
and the carriage disappeared in a 
cloud of dust. 

“Did you see how they were dress- 
ed?” 

“Who?” asked Fatso. 

“The people in the carriage that 
girl just got in.” 

“What girl?” asked Fatso in his 
special, idiot voice. 

“The girl you were talking to— 
in the yellow dress.” 

“You're sick, man, sick. I wasn’t 
talking to no one. Lookit this crazy 
wagon wheel.” 

I inspected it closely. “Carriage 
wheel,” I corrected. “It’s a carriage 
wheel,” I said again, feeling very 
giddy. 

Fatso ambled off repeating over 
and over, “Sick, man, sick.” 

The sky was as bright as ever. The 
air was sweet and winey, pollen- 
heavy, soft and romantic. I felt a 
migrane approaching. And I say 
again, Spring is poisonous. A 


DONT BUY 


. + . any rugs, Wall to Wall Carpet, Oval 
Braided Rugs, or Hand Hooked Rugs 
until you see our stock and check our 
prices. 


All Wool or 501 Nylon broadloom. $5.00 
sq. yard and up. (200 roils to pick from.) 


All wool hand hooked rugs 2x4 ft. to 
12x20 ft. Oval or oblong. 


WOOL 
HAND BRAIDED RUGS 


6x9 ft., 8x10 ft., 9x12 ft., 9x15 ft., 10x14 
ft., 12x15 ft., 12x18 ft. Small rugs, hall 
runners, and stair treads to match. Colors 
Ambertone, Coppertone, Multi color, 


ALL IN STOCK è NO WAITING 


You must see our Remnant Jungle for 
halls, steps and small rooms. Fine all 
wool carpet at about 1/3 regular price. 


S&H Green Stamps ... Yes! 


90 Days Same as Cash 
No Carrying Charges 


KEHR’S RUG SHOP 


On‘Rt. 309, 2 Mi. South of 
Sellersville 
Store hours 9 to 9 Tuesday through 
Friday. Saturday 9 to 5 p.m. Closed 
Sunday and Monday. 
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Michener Flexes 


His Political Muscles 


E he easiest way to get to the home 
of author James A. Michener 
from points south is to proceed north 
on Route 611 to the Pipersville Gen- 
eral Store. 

There the store owner and post- 
master, who by this time is cheerfully 
resigned to giving wayfarers direc- 
tions to the residence of the most 
famous inhabitant of Tinicum Town- 
ship, will tell the motorist to press on 
past the store until he reaches the 
second dirt road bearing left. Mich- 
ener’s large ranch home is the fourth 
on the right of an exceedingly narrow 
dirt road, sitting high on a hill and 
affording its occupants an excellent 
view of his terrace and swimming 
pool and the beautiful, wooded coun- 
try he has more or less called home 
for the past 55 years. 

Inside the living room Michener, 
at ease in a grey sport shirt worn out- 
side his trousers and slipper-socks, 
settled back in a favorite chair for the 
interview. The rectangular room is 
filled with books, paintings and com- 
fortable furniture and bears the air of 
uncontrived informality. 

From this rural campaign head- 
quarters, Michener, a Democratic 
candidate for Congress, travels three 
days a week throughout Bucks and 
Lehigh counties interrupting house- 
wives in their mid-morning and after- 
noon chores and causing minor stirs 
in supermarkets, service stations and 
shops. 

For these forays and practically all 
other public appearances he wears the 
standard dress-up uniform of the 
World War II veteran he is—dark 
blue single breasted suit and spread 
collar white shirt set off by a large 
windsor knot in his tie. Poor eyesight 
compels him to wear glasses at all 
times, and these, plus a high forehead 
made higher by a hairline which is 
receeding to a point of no return give 
him the look of the intellectual col- 
lege professor he once was. 

“Would you allow me to intrude 
for just a minute—I’m Jim Michener 
and I’m running for Congress in your 
district next November,” Michener 
announces to all those who answer 
the doorbell. 

“If they recognize me or my name 
they invite me in,” Michener said, 
“about half of them don’t. I’m sur- 
prised by the number of people who 
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By Byron Rodgers 


frankly say they never vote. If they’re 
not registered I take théir names and 
I tell them I'll help them.” 

The candidate reports that if he 
starts doorknocking at 9 a.m., people 
are aware by 2 p.m. that he is on his 
way and are prepared to greet him. 

“They seem to appreciate that I 
care enough about their votes to pay 
them a personal visit,” he said. 

Although a relative newcomer to 
politics (his previous experience con- 
sists of the work he did in 1960 as 
Bucks County Chairman of the Citi- 
zens for Kennedy-Johnson and before 
that in Hawaii's first state-wide elec- 
tion) Michener is realistic about the 
political assets and liabilities of his 
literary fame. 

He is beyond a doubt the most 
available public speaker in the ranks 
of men of letters, and at this point 
has offered his oratorical services to 
just about everyone he has met since 
he accepted the Democratic endorse- 
ment seven weeks ago, who is a 
representative of a group. 

He is aware though, that he has 
half the battle won—people recog- 
nize his name. In October, when the 
campaign begins in earnest, this will 
allow him more time to concentrate 
on the issues he chooses to develop. 
For the moment, Michener is simply 
trying to meet as many of his would- 
be constituents as possible. 

He also is aware that his literary 
success could be a political drawback 
with some voters and that fame alone 
is not nearly enough to win. 

“I was in Japan,” he said wryly, 
“when Marilyn Monroe arrived and 
Gen. McArthur departed. Miss Mon- 
roe clearly outdrew the general, but 
I know who the Japanese people 
would have voted for if they had to 
choose between the two for a govern- 
ment post.” 

He considers his biggest problem 
to be that of convincing people that 
he is not just a successful writer at- 
tempting to amuse himself by taking 
a flyer at politics or one who is out to 
gather material for another book. 

“I’m going to try to get it across to 
people that I built a successful 
career in business (before the War, 
he specialized in cost accounting and 
business management as an executive 
for the Macmillan Publishing firm in 
New York) and more important— 


James A. Michener 


that I have a great deal of experience 
with and knowledge of the military 
and government,” Michener said. 

Michener has served, at the request 
of President Eisenhower, on a com- 
mittee which advised the State De- 
partment on what sort of people 
should be sent to which overseas 
countries, and he also served in Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s Food For Peace pro- 
gram. In 1957 the Navy Department 
awarded him the Distinguished Navy 
Public Service Award, the highest 
honor bestowed by the Navy to civil- 
ians. 

“Just as Mr. Curtin (his Republi- 
can opponent, U.S. Rep. Willard S. 
Curtin) has a great asset in his 
knowledge of the law, I feel that in 
the field of government, I have great 
experience—and I view this as an as- 
set,” Michener said. 

Curtin, who is seeking reelection to 
a áth term is a former Bucks County 
district attorney and is senior partner 
in the Morrisville law firm of Curtin 
and Heefneye. 

Michener also said that his years 
abroad in nearly 100 foreign coun- 
tries have given him “first hand 
knowledge of that ugly enemy Com- 
munism.” 

“I know what Communism is. I 
know what it has done and what it 
can do. And I know I want to fight 
it,” he said. 

He expressed delight over Doyles- 
town attorney Robert W. Valimont'’s 
decision to run for the State Senate, 
and the author had a good deal to do 
with Valimont’s final choice. Had it 
not been for a mutual interest in 
Michener's candidacy, feuding Demo- 
cratic leaders County Chairman John 
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C. Mulligan of Bristol and party 
treasurer John T. Welsh of Doyles- 
town probably could never have won 
Valimont and the rest of the Demo- 
cratic slate. 

“I argued long and arduously with 
Valimont to come aboard because I 
think he stands as good a chance as 
I to win, if not better, and also be- 
cause I know he will give me a lot of 
additional strength. I am very happy 
he is running. As a matter of fact I’m 
very happy about our whole ticket— 
all the way down the line from Dil- 
worth.” 

Michener appears to be keenly 
aware he is facing an uphill battle 
because of the 15,000 registration 
lead enjoyed by the Bucks GOP, but 
feels he has a good chance of running 
ahead of his ticket. 

“I take great solace in the 56 and 
"58 elections in Pennsylvania. In 1956 
the people wanted President Eisen- 
hower, but they also wanted Senator 
Clark, and both won. The same thing 
happened two years later when both 
Sen. Scott and Gov. Lawrence were 
elected. I think there is a possibility 
the people will want me too,” he 
said. 

Win or lose, Michener said, he in- 
tends to stay in Bucks County. He is 
pethaps the only author in America, 
excepting New Yorkers, who has set- 
tled down in the area in which he was 
raised, 

“When I was working in Hawaii 
(on his best-selling novel ‘Hawaii’) a 
great effort was made by some people 
to get my wife and I to settle down 
there. I considered it seriously and I 
might have done so except that my 
wife said she strongly preferred 
Bucks County. I like both places so I 
wasn’t unhappy, but she thinks Bucks 
County is the best part of the world 
in which she has ever been,” he said. 

Throughout the interview Michen- 
ers charming wife, Mari, listened 
and occasionally offered comments 
along with coffee and asked questions. 
Her queries and remarks were knowl- 
edgeable and incisive. She left no 
doubt her husband’s appraisal of her 
love for Bucks County is accurate. 

“Our group of friends is comprised 
of about 15 couples or so—pilots and 
folks working in New York or Phila- 
delphia. No one drinks too much. 
Most of the men don’t smoke. Most 
of them are Republicans and I don’t 
know how many would vote for me 
although I guess they wouldn’t reject 
me outright. No one has a maid and 
all the women do their own work. 
It’s just a marvelous life,” Michener 
said. 

When asked whether he thought 
he would have to give up writing if 
elected, Michener replied, “No. I 
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don’t think so. It probably wouldn’t 
work that way. Mr. Curtin hasn’t 
given up his law practice and I 
wouldn-t give up my writing entirely. 
I guess I would have to cut out the 
intensely creative writing, though,” 
he said. 

Why did he decide to run? 

“There are a lot of reasons, but 
fundamentally—I don’t know how 
much you know about my childhood 
in Doylestown. I was poor, and it was 
real, grinding poverty. I didn’t have 
a suit of clothes until I was 14. Then 
things started to come my way— 
scholarships, awards, success, fame, 
money—I’ve had a run of luck and I 
take it very seriously. I want to give 
something back to this country which 
has given so much to me,” he said. A 


Petal Soft 


OUR 
NEW STRAND 
VALET SERVICE 


Send your Bed, Bath & 
Table-Linens with your dry 
cleaning. Delivered back to 
your door, washed, ironed, 
folded and ready for your 
linen closet—Another first 
in the Strand Tradition of 
fine service. 


Strand 
Valet Service 


65 S. Main St. 
Doylestown, Pa. 
FI 8-3556 
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DOYLESTOWN PRE-SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION INC. 
A Fully Licensed 
School. 
Pre-Kindergarten - Kin- 
dergarten. 5 days a week 
4p, ina Full or 14 day sessions. 
<< Hot. lunches - State certified teach- 
“? ~? ers, Parent & Teacher Supervised 
field trips. Excellent indoor & out- 
door play areas. 
American Legion Bldg. 
N. St., Doylestown 
FI 8-9857 FI 8-8389 


MAIN STREET SCHOOL — 8i S. 
Main St., Doylestown, Pa. Fillmore 
8-4781 — State approved nursery and 
kindergarten — Spacious facilities in and 
outdoors. 9 to 11:30 a.m. five days a 
week. Call Mrs. Joan McElhinney at 
Fillmore 8-4781. 


THE LITTLE SCHOOLHOUSE — 149 
Trenton Road, Fairless Hills — Private 
Nursery and Kindergarten. Certified by 
state board. Half or full day sessions for 
3 to 5 year olds — Call Windsor 5-5888. 


SUN’N’FUN NURSERY & KINDER- 
GARTEN — Bristol-Oxford Valley Rd. 
Levittown, Pa. — Windsor 6-8800 — 
Fully licensed school, certified teachers 
— Morning, afternoon or full day ses- 
sions — Excellent facilities and program, 
9 AM to 4 PM. Write for brochure or 
call collect for more information. 


THE BUCKINGHAM FRIENDS 
SCHOOL, Lahaska, the oldest Friends 
School in Bucks County, founded 1794. 
Kindergarten through 8th grade. Accred- 
ited. Member of Independent Schools 
Education Board. Approximately 18 per 
grade; coeducational, day only. French 
taught from Kindergarten up. Athletics 
for all from 4th grade up. PY 4-3131. 


NEWTOWN FRIENDS SCHOOL — 
Newtown, Pa. Kindergarten through 
Eighth Grade. Quaker ideals for simplici- 
ty, service and consideration for the 
value of the individual personality are 
taught in principle and exemplified in 
practice. Stevenson W. Fletcher, Jr. 
Headmaster. WOrth 8-2225. 


Distinctive Separates and Accessories 


40 W. MECHANIC ST. NEW HOPE, PA. 


FRANTZ ANTENNA SERVICE 


Presents 
Winegard Powertron - By Far 


sti World’s Most Powerful TV Antenna! 


POWERFUL than ordinary antennas. 


The new Winegard Powertron will give you the ultimate in TV reception on 
either black and white or color. With this new transistorized antenna, you 
can pull in stations ordinary antennas can’t reach. You can get clear, sharp 
pictures, virtually eliminate snow and interference. Get the facts today— 
without obligation. Just phone us for details! FI 8-3676. 
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Buckingham Friends School 


B uckingham Friends’ School, lo- 
cated on Route 202 in Lahaska, 
is Bucks County’s oldest private ac- 
ademic institution. 

Founded in 1794 by the Bucking- 
ham Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
the school is still under the care of a 
School Committee appointed by the 
Meeting, which adjoins it. 

It is a non-profit, coeducational 
elementary school with a kindergarten 
and eight grades. Its present enroll- 
ment is 154 pupils, of whom only 
about one-fifth are Friends. There 
are nine full-time and five part-time 
teachers under the supervision of 
Principal Stuyvesant Barry. 

Buckingham Friends’ School is ac- 
credited by the Pennsylvania Asso- 
ciation of Private Academic Schools 
and is a member of the Independent 
Schools Education Board. In order to 
insure the continuance of high aca- 
demic standards, the Stanford 
Achievement Test is given to all 
grades twice a year and the I.S.E.B. 
(essay type) examinations are also 
given to the pupils in the upper 
grades, 

Tuition rates are on a sliding scale, 
ranging from $360 a year for kinder- 
garten to $585 for those in the eighth 
grade. A limited amount of tuition 
aid is available. Individual classes are 
limited to eighteen pupils. 
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By Marguerite Karaczan 


The school’s curriculum not only 
goes beyond the traditional elemen- 
tary subjects, but stresses the latest 
proven teaching methods in all fields. 
Phonics are emphasized in the read- 
ing program and composition is 
taught along with grammar. “The 
new mathematics’— a pedagogical 
innovation designed to bring out po- 
tential mathematicians rather than 
just to teach computing skills— is be- 
ing introduced gradually as the fac- 
ulty masters the new concepts in- 
volved. American history is taught 
to eighth graders. Geography is a 
four-year course. 

Only the upper half of the eighth 
grade essays Latin, but French is 
taught from kindergarten on, as is 
elementary science. 

Art classes and music are taught 
once a week. The latter includes vo- 
cal and instrumental work as well as 
music appreciation. A weekly Hobby 
Hour allows the students to practice 
such crafts as woodworking, leather- 
working, ceramics, sewing and pho- 
tography or to learn about folk danc- 
ing, tumbling, nature, geology and 
the guitar. 

In addition, there is a good-sized 
playing field at the foot of the hill 
beyond the school where the boys 
play soccer, the girls hockey. A few 
games are played each year against 
other schools. 


Since Buckingham Friend’s School 
is still under the sponsorship of the 
Monthly Meeting, courses in religion 
are held regularly by the principal. 
These vary greatly at the different age 
levels, but include Bible stories, the 
history of the Christian Church and a 
study of the lives of dedicated men 
and women, past and present. 

Perhaps the school’s most valuable 
asset is the general atmosphere of 
friendliness and well-directed indus- 
try that characterizes not just the stu- 
dent body but the faculty and even 
the parents. Indeed, since tuition fees 
do not cover the school’s expenses it 
could not hope to operate on its pres- 
ent high level if it were not for the 
invaluable contributions of time and 
self that the parents make in running 
the library, two mammouth clothing 
sales a year, an Open House Day and 
a Hallowe'en Party. Parents also pro- 
vide playground supervision and 
transportation for student games and 
trips. 

Students also work for as well as 
in the school. Their sense of partici- 
pation in school affairs is strength- 
ened by the fact that self-government 
is a large part of their training. Stu- 
dent committees include a Student 
Council, an Assembly Committee, a 
House and Grounds Committee, an 
Advisory Council and a Safety Patrol. 
The eighth graders even plan, and 
to a great extent conduct their own 
graduation ceremony which is a very 
moving experience to those fortunate 
enough to attend it. The House and 
Ground Committee, plans and par- 
cels out projects to be done during 
that period, held once a week, in 
which each grade does some physi- 
cal work on the school grounds or in 
its buildings. 

Despite the emphasis which Buck- 
ingham Friends’ School puts on the 
value of small classes, it has long 
since outgrown its original 168-year- 
old building. Built of the same tra- 
ditional stone and along the same 
simple lines as the meeting house, the 
old school, renovated and modern- 
ized, now houses only the second and 
eighth grades and a woodworking 
shop. An annex built in 1935 houses 
the third, fourth, and seventh grades. 
Another annex, erected in 1944, con- 
tains classrooms for the fifth and 
sixth grades a well as a library which 
was built with his own hands by for- 
mer teacher Thomas Waring, now 
Principal of the Cambridge Friends’ 
School in Masachusetts. 


Dr. Thomas Richie, chairman of 
the nine-member School Committee, 
helped excavate a basement room un- 
der the original building which is 
now used as a crafts shop. Thus the 
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Seventh Grade at Buckingham School 
Mrs. Karl Lugosch, French Teacher 


children’s efforts to improve the 
school plant are more than matched 
by the examples of their elders. 

A spacious gymnasium was built 
behind the main building in 1953. It 
is used for assembly programs, grad- 
uation ceremonies and other special 
events. Still another building was put 
up in 1958 for the kindergarten and 
first grades. It also contains an art 
room. 

In 1960 still another annex was 
added to the school in order to pro- 
vide room for administrative offices 
and a teachers’ room. The funds for 
this project were raised by a parents’ 
committee headed by Mr. Michael 
Ellis, producer of the Bucks County 
Playhouse. 


The list of institutions of higher 
learning in this country which now 
have Buckingham Friends’ School 
graduates in their student bodies is a 
long and impressive one, but no less 
so than that of those colleges and uni- 
versities represented by its excellent 
faculty. A deep concern for the high- 
est educational and moral standards 
is reflected in every aspect of school 
life, and nowhere more so than in the 
unusual degree of friendly coopera- 
tion between students, faculty, ad- 
ministrators and parents. 

“It is the belief of those who serve 
the school,” says Principal Barry, 
“that children learn, play and broaden 
their interests best in such an atmos- 
phere.” A 
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EARLY AMERICAN 


FURNITURE CATALOG 


DEAR FoLk: 


Our long awaited 1962 catalog is ready 
. . . If you would care to receive one, won’t 
you please send 25c and a copy will be sent 


you immediately. 


Regards, 
THE HARRISONS 


WRIGHTSTOWN TRADING POST 


WRIGHTSTOWN, 
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BUCKS COUNTY, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


REGISTER OF 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
IN BUCKS COUNTY 


Nursery & Kindergartens 


DOYLESTOWN PRE-SCHOOL — Am- 
erican Legion Bldg., North St., Doyles- 
town, Pa. 


MAIN STREET SCHOOL—81 S. Main 
St., Doylestown, Pa. FI 8-4781. 


New Britain Kindergarten 
Route 202 & Almshouse Rd. 
New Britain, Penna. 


St. Paul’s Episcopal Nursery 
Pine and Oaks Sts. 
Doylestown, Penna. 


The Little Schoolhouse 
149 Trenton Rd. 
Fairless Hills, Pa. 


Sun’n’Fun Nursery & Kindergarten 
Bristol-Oxford Valley Rds. 
Levittown, Pa. 


Elementary & Prep Schools 
Buckingham Friends’ School 
Lahaska, Pennsylvania 


Solebury School 
Phillips Mill Rd. 
Solebury, Penna. 


George School 
Bucks County, Pa. 


Newtown Friends School 
Newtown, Pennsylvania 


The Woods School 
U.S. Rt. 281 
Langhorne, Penna. 


High School — Jr. College 
St. Mary’s Manor 

Av. & Pine 

Langhorne Manor, Penna. 


Colleges 

Delaware Valley College of 
Science & Agriculture 

Route 202 

Doylestown, Penna. 


Ave Maria Seminary 
North Main Street 
Doylestown, Penna. 
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Old Swimmin’ Nole 
Bucks County Style 1962 


(Fretz Pools) 


This 15 x 35 ft. reinforced concrete pool with 
attractive scattered walkway blends beautifully 
with the gracious old stone buildings so typical 
of Bucks Pools like this can add a new dimension 
to country living. 


caai Hin 


(McCord Pools) 


aos oe 


Vary the shape of 
your pool to fit your 
house and landscape. 


The eye-catching de- 
sign of this pear-shap- 
ed pool provides a 


wide area at the shal- 
low end wonderful for 
small fry and so con- 
venient for sunbathing 
and entertaining. It 
has the added advan- 
tage of a contour pro- 
viding perfect water 
circulation. 


Your pool builder can 
offer you with a vari- 
ety of standard de- 
signs or plan a random 
shape especially for 
you. Design, quality 
construction, type of 
equipment, overall 
cost and service should 
be carefully consider- 
ed before building. 


(Fretz Pools) 


Keep your new pool as 
attractive as this, as well 
as healthy and safe, with 
good lawn maintenance 
around the pool area. 
Prompt removal of grass, 
dirt, leaves, etc. protect 
the level provided by ade- 
quate filtration, chlorina- 
tion, vacuuming, etc. 
Choose your builder like 
your banker and your in- 
vestment will be protect- 
ed. For information on 
builders and quality 
standards in Bucks area 
contact North East Swim- 
ming Pool Association, 
24 N. Main St., Doyles- 
town, Pa. 


This average size swim pool, 16 x 32 ft. adds all- 
year enjoyment to this new ranch type house in 
Jamison, Bucks County. A pre-cast coping which 
looks like tile, acts as a hand grip and protects 
the walkway from splashing. For a modest addi- 
tional investment you can swim on days when 
the water temperature would ordinarily be too 
cool for comfort with a pool heater. 


e to Plan to Get in the Swim 


(McCord Pools) 


a 


YARDLEY MEETING 


AS driving north from the 
village of Yardley on North Main 
Street will hardly fail to notice the 
Yardley Friends Meeting on his left. 
The history of this charming meet- 
ing house is as unique as its archi- 
tecture. Only five years old, it is a 
felicitous blending of the old and the 
new, with the best features of each. 

Back in the days when the village 
was known as Yardleyville, the lo- 
cal Friends were members of Make- 
field Monthly Meeting. Too few in 
number to found a separate Meeting, 
they met to worship in one another’s 
homes whenever inclement weather 
or muddy roads made the trip to 
Makefield too difficult. 

By 1867, however, one Yardley- 
ville historian was able to point out 
that the town “by reason of its busy 
canal docks, its excellent stores, and 
mills for grinding of farmers’ grains 
and the sawing of logs into lumber 
has become a thriving community of 
nearly five hundred people.” Since 
many of these people were Friends, 
they decided to ask their “mother 
Meeting” for permision to hold regu- 
lar meetings for worship in Yardley- 
ville. Permission was granted, but on- 
ly on a trial basis. By 1869, however, 
Yardleyville Friends were able to 
form an indulged meeting, thanks 
largely to the generosity of one of 
their members with a singularly un- 
Quakerish name. 

“The death of our dear Friend 
Jolly Longshore in Third Month put 
a new countenance on our problem,” 
reads an old account. “In his will he 
bequeathed to a Committee of Yard- 
leyville Friends $500, provided they 
would raise a like amount to buy or 
build a suitable building for a Meet- 
ing House.” 

Jolly Longshore’s friends did bet- 
ter than that. They suscribed sixteen 
hundred dollars, purchased a lot of 
low land for $150, raised it with fill 
dirt, and built their meeting house of 
stone, finishing it inside with “clear 
white pine, rafted down the Dela- 
ware, well seasoned, and sawed lo- 
cally.” It was small, to be sure, but 
it had wide porches to protect its 
members from the rain and horse 
sheds in the rear, as well as an air 
space beneath to keep it dry. 

What made this first meeting house 
unique, however, were not its inclu- 
sions, but its exclusions. It was the 
first meeting house in Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting that did not have a 
partition to separate the sexes “since 
we had been meeting without divi- 
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By Marguerite Karaczan 


sion for twelve years and it seemed a 
backward step to set up partitions 
now.” Neither did it have posts. In- 
stead, the Yardleyville Friends had 
taken another characteristic forward 
step and employed roof trusses. 
These, the records tell us, “support 
the ceilings and are strong enough to 
allow the suspension of a gallery 
should it become necessary.” 

Apparently it never did. Yardley- 
ville Meeting maintained its identity 
over the years, but did not experience 
any great growth. By the end of 
World War II, its membership had 
dropped off to a point where it num- 
bered only a handful of loyal Friends 
who held on stubbornly in what was 
now the town of Yardley, while still 
conducting their meager business 
through Makefteld Monthly Meeting. 

After the war, however, new life 
began to flow back into Yardley. 
Many young married couples moved 
into the vicinity. Some of these were 
the children of Yardley Friends, oth- 
ers newcomers seeking homes near 
their jobs in the growing industrial 
complex of Lower Bucks. As more 
and more of these young people 
found their way to the little meet- 
ing house, often bringing their chil- 
dren with them, the old facilities 
proved increasingly inadequate. 

When the enrollment in First Day 
School reached eighty, the Friends 
of Yardley faced up to the facts of 
their overcrowded situation and real- 
ized that they had the following 
choices: to enlarge the meeting house 
(which, considering the size of its 
lot, was not very feasible), to merge 
with Makefield (which was still four 
miles away) or to build a new meet- 
ing house. It was not an easy deci- 
sion to make. 


At this point, however, Sarah W. 
T. Cadwallader, like Jolly Longshore 
before, provided the necessary impe- 
tus in the form of a gift of about 
six acres of land bordering Afton 
Lake in the middle of the Borough. 

Inspired by her generosity, the 
membership of the Meeting, which 
fell just short of one hundred,’ and 
the number of regular attenders who 
were not members took heart and 
launched themeslves on a building 
program of courageous proportions. 

In addition to the amount they re- 
ceived from the sale of the old meet- 
ing house to the Yardley Building 
and Loan Association, which now 
uses it for its offices, the Friends 
and friends of Yardley Meeting set 
about raising money by a variety of 
projects and planned, in addition, to 
save what they could by doing what- 
ever parts of the building job they 
thought they could handle. The result- 
ing labor of love translates into an 
amazing set of figures. For a total of 
$45,000 and uncounted numbers of 
volunteers man hours, the Yardley 
Meeting is now the proud owner of a 
building appraised at $75,000. To be 
sure there is a mortgage, but it is 
a small one and well within the 
Meeting’s means. 

Designed by architect Mather Lip- 
Pincott, himself a Friend, the new 
meeting house is a perfect blend of 
traditional simplicity and modern 
convenience. A long, low rectangle 
of locally quarried stone, set with 
small-paned windows and having a 
large covered porch at the front, it 
is balanced by two large meeting 
rooms at either end with smaller 
rooms — kitchen, classrooms, lavato- 
ries, storerooms, spacious hallways— 
in between. Both of the large rooms 
have fireplaces set on the end walls. 
One is used for the social gatherings 
which the Meeting frequently holds, 
the other is for meetings for worship 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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Ohe beauty of McCORD POOLS 


is more than skin deep 


Custom designed and built swimming pools in the tradition of excellence. 


Bank Financing Available as Low as 4% 


That a custom pool by McCord is a thing of beauty 
is obvious by a glance at our photo library of Mc- 
Cord installations, or inspection of some of the ac- 
tual pools. But the beauty of McCord Pools goes 
much deeper—it’s the sound engineering and time 
honored construction practices put into them to 
protect you in such a once-in-a-lifetime investment. 
In McCord Pools you get unseen values like closer 
cross bracing of steel, with extra doubling of steel 


greatest. You get many little things bargain pool 
contractors can’t offer like special jet inlet fittings 
and recirculating lines carefully planned for maxi- 
mum circulation and skimming efficiency. 


McCord Pools are built to provide not only beauty 
and pleasure, but protection against major repair 
expense. We’d like to have you talk with McCord 
Pool owners who have been enjoying trouble-free 
pleasure for years! 


in the corners and around the top where stresses are 
CALL DAY OR NIGHT 


24 HR. PHONE SERVICE LOcust 
CUSTOM POOLS BY McCORD Architect’s Building, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


GENTLEMEN: Please call with additional information. 


The 


Langhorne-Middletown Library 


I f the age of a library is estimated 
from the time the first books were 
collected — long before there was a 
building in which to house them — 
then the Langhorne-Middletown Li- 
brary is a very old institution. Re- 
membering that the followers of Wil- 
liam Penn were pioneers in education 
in this country, it is not surprising 
that early in the 17th Century mem- 
bers of the Neshaminy Friends’ Meet- 
ing were collecting books for circu- 
lation and by 1718 had accumulated 
300 volumes. 

By 1799 plans for a library were 
taking definite form. A petition for 
a charter, signed by 34 men and one 
woman of Four Lanes End, was sent 
to the State Government at Lancas- 
ter, each signee pledging to pay $4.00 
annually for the Library’s support. 
(Langhorne’s original name was Four 
Lanes End, because of four roads that 
met at what is now Bellevue and Ma- 
ple Avenues, one coming from Phila- 
delphia, the others from Trenton, 
Newtown and Bristol.) 


When Governor James McKean is- 
sued the charter in 1802, it was to the 
Attleborough Library Company, as 
the village had changed its name. 
The homes of the petition signers 
were used as Library headquarters. 
Expenses were met by voluntary con- 
tributions from dues on overdue 
books and the income from shares in 
the Company, only shareholders be- 


ing permitted to borrow books. Dur- 


ing the Civil War the Company was 
inactive, no new books were pur- 
chased and many shareholders had 
their money refunded. By the close of 
the War the name of the town had 
been changed to Langhorne, the reor- 
ganized company becoming the Lang- 
horne Library Association, its Consti- 
tution specifying that the Library was 
a public but not a free institution. 
So it remained until 1960. 


For years, membership on the Li- 
brary’s Board of Directors was a 
coveted honor — it still is, though 
the method of selecting them is less 
complicated. For a time the Board 
appointed judges of election to deter- 
mine who were qualified to become 
new directors. The first of these 
judges were obliged to take an oath 
of loyalty before being permitted to 
serve, 
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By Mabel Jacques Eichel 


For years the Library barely ex- 
isted on a limited budget, the Li- 
brarian being paid only $5.00 a year. 
The small building finally purchased 
was inadequate. Then in 1886 condi- 
tions were unexpectedly improved. A 
civic-conscious member of the 
Friends’ Meeting — Anna Mary 
Williamson — left in her will in- 
structions to her executors to spend 
$12,000 for the purchase of land and 
build a suitable Library. It was com- 
pleted in 1889, only a few months 
after electricity first came to Lang- 
horne, the building being lighted 
with Mazda lamps. It is the same red 
brick building, at the corner of Hill 
and West Maple Avenues, in which 
the Library still functions. 


Entering the Library you step into 
a spacious well lighted room. It’s 
high shelves are stocked with the lat- 
est books of fiction and non-fiction, 
the classics and those in between 
which have a lasting value. There are 
expensive volumes, donated as Mem- 
orials by individuals and organiza- 
tions, many of the latter being given 
by the Langhorne Sorosis. The grow- 
ing reference section is used exten- 
sively by students for their work on 
class room assignments. A smaller 
roam, for children of elementary 
school age, was recently redecorated 


by the Library Committee of the 
Junior Sorosis, who raised during 
1961, over $250 for the purchase of 
new juvenile books. An even smaller 
room was converted years ago into a 
kitchen for use of the Senior Sorosis 
which until early this year—for: over 
thirty years—rented the Library for 
its monthly and special meetings. and 
some social events. 

Sorosis members, like other friends 
of the Library, serve as volunteers for 
the Library’s observation of National 
Book Week, National Library Week 
(to be held this year April 8-14), 
and its Annual Book Fair, to which 
the Sorosis donate a large number of 
the 2500 and more used books sold 
at the Fair, as well as to other. feat- 
ures of that event. 

A few years ago, the name of the 


Library was changed to Langhorne- 
Middletown, as many of its users re- 
side in Middletown Township, and 
by an amendment to the Constitution 
in 1960, it became a free public in- 
stitution for the residents of Lang- 
horne, Langhorne Manor and part of 
Middletown Township, from which 
municipalities the Library receives 
annual appropriations. Those residing 
in other communities pay an annual 
fee of $3.00. 


Many well known Bucks County 
residents have been associated with 
the Library, some for many years. 
George Ambler served as President 
for 33 years, keeping the Library 
functioning through two Wars ‘and 
the Depression. During his adminis- 
tration, the present and first profes- 
sional librarian—Mrs. George Ben- 
nett—was employed. Among many 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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Stone Houses 
Gardens 


Woodlands 


Make 
Bucks County 


A 


FIELDSTONE WITH A VIEW 


Beautiful old remodelled pointed stone house atop a hill surrounded Lure 
by 10 lovely acres—old shade, shrubbery—Spacious liv. room with 

fpl.; din. room with walk-in fpl.; mod. pine pan. kit.; big rec. room, 

walk-in fireplace—pow. room first floor. 3 big bedrooms, 2 baths F r 
above. Outstanding—$44,500. Call: Wynne James Jr., FI 8-3514. O 


Home 


Buyers 


REMODELED BARN 


Very attractive—in excellent condition— 
large living room with fireplace, dining area 
—kitchen—master bedroom and bath on 
entrance level. Three bedrooms—2 baths— 
library on lower level. Balcony room. Two 
car garage—swimming pool and attractive 
cabana. Situated on almost 4 acres— 
$59,500.00. Call: Elizabeth James. VO 
2-2430. 


SMALL ESTATE 


A distinctive country place with many pos- 
sibilities and uses. 15 secluded acres, with 
spacious stone and frame house suitable for 
large family, club or resort. No zoning re- 
Strictions. 1st floor: living room, 30x45, 
with flagstone floor and fireplace, dining 
room, large, beautifully equipped kitchen. 
2nd floor: 7 bedrooms, 7 baths. Barn with 
recreation areas. Modern filtered swimming 
pool, 37x50. Some woodland. Entire prop- 
erty in excellent condition. A real sacrifice 
at $47,500. J. Carroll Molloy, FI 8.3558. 
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RELAX BY THE POOLSIDE 
In the shade of your own back yard, or have a leisurely breakfast on the 
screened porch overlooking the pool. You'll find lots of living enjoyment 
in this 3 bedroom, 2 bath home near Doylestown. Also features large 
living room with stone fireplace, full basement with finished game room, 
hot water oil heat, a 2 car garage and 20x40 filtered concrete pool. 
Don’t wait to inspect this attractive property. It will sell fast at $23,500. 


HAPP & SONS Realtors 


Doylestown, Pa. 


FI 8-3578 


Swing into spring with plans for a new 
custom-built home in Pebble Hill Acres. 
Build the home you want in the country 
you'll enjoy in this planned, protected 
community just outside of Doylestown. 
We can maké your dream-house a re- 
ality! 


Developer & Builder 
Phone: FI 8-4862 


242 Wood Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 


WM. J. GRAHAM 


MAGNIFICENT ESTATE 
95 beautiful acres encircle the fine old remodelled fieldstone manor house 
centered on the acreage—Spacious and lovely—Stone tenant house. Stone 
barn—machinery shed—Garage—Macadam tree lined drive—Property in 
perfect condition—Long road frontages—Solebury Township—Exceptional— 
Contact 


WYNNE JAMES, JR. Ue eultcr 


Office: Fillmore 8-3514 or 8-4020 84 Main Street 
Residence: Fillmore 8-9130 Doylestown, Pa. 
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YARDLEY MEETING 


and business. Feeling that the old 
style facing benches were “not very 
democratic’ and inclined to inhibit 
those who sat below from speaking, 
the Yardley Friends have arranged 
their benches (the original ones) ‘in 
four groups, two flanking the fire- 
place, two facing it. In deference’ to 
the tradition of simplicity, the fire- 
place is the only decoration, the walls 
being of white plaster with plain 
cherry wainscoting. 

In October, 1959, when the Yard- 
ley Friends held a special meeting for 
worship for themselves and their 
friends to give thanks for their new 
meeting house, they noted with hum- 
ble gratification the spirit of willing 
industry which had filled all those 
who had had a hand in its making— 
the contractors, who had labored so 
diligently, the members, whose skills 
and interest had been mirrored in the 
efforts of non-members, and even the 
children of the Meeting, whose small- 
er efforts had added so immeasure- 
ably to the whole. 

The members of Makefield Month- 
ly Meeting, heartened by the new 
spirit alive in their indulged Friends 
of Yardley, happily gave permission 
for them to become a Monthly Meet- 
ing`in their own right in 1955. 

The maturity and enthusiasm with 
which the Yardley Monthly Meeting 
has since carried on its business affairs 
has not only helped to keep the mem- 
bership steadily increasing, but has 
made the new meeting house a vital 
force in a growing community where 
the problems of a changing world are 
met with changeless faith in the high- 
est traditions of Quakerism. A 


For Spring Planting 
Over 500 species and varieties of 
ornamental trees and evergreens. 


35 acres to choose from. 


WALTER’S NURSERY 
River Rd., Rt. 32, Pt. Pleasant 
AX 7-5860. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


WANTED 
All subjects considered. Fiction, 
Poetry, Religious Studies, Non-Fic- 
tion, Americana, etc. 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 


Atten. MR. ELLIOT 489 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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LANGHORNE-MIDDLETOWN 
LIBRARY 


other long time workers for the 
Library were Mrs. Arthur Townsend, 
Miss Agnes Sellers, Miss Ruth Wild- 
man, Mrs. Joseph Canby and Mrs. 
J. Frederic Scull. Ralph B. Dwinell, 
president for four years, brought 
from his native Vermont, some prac- 
tical New England changes in the 
operation of the Library. During his 
term of office, the population explo- 
sion in Lower Bucks County began to 
be reflected in attendance and book 
circulation that continues to mount. 

W. H. Ticehurst, president for the 
past six years, has given generously of 
his time, thought and ingenuity, not 
only for the Langhorne-Middletown 
Library, but also to the problems of 
other libraries in the county. The 
three municipalities have increased 
the size of their appropriations to 
meet the demands upon its facilities. 
Repairs and some necessary changes 
have been made to the building and 
an additional space is contemplated, 
if funds are made available for this 
purpose. 

To date, the Library has 7000 
books, 800 purchased during 1961. 
The Annual Book Fair—to be held 
this year on Saturday, May 19th, is 
responsible for raising a large portion 
of the amount for the purchase of 
new books. The Fair, now in its sixth 
year, is a popular Spring event, at- 
tracting visitors from many parts of 
the county and nearby New Jersey. 
It offers approximately 2500 donated 
used books; old and rare ones, and 
new books, particularly those of 
authors participating in its programs. 

Like all institutions founded by the 
followers of William Penn, this Li- 
brary has an enduring quality, reach- 
ing out year after year to improve its 
facilities, increase the number and 
variety of its books, and make it a 
truly ‘cultural center of the area in 
which it functions. A 


FOLKLORE TALK 


For Clubs and Organizations 


Stories, legends, tall tales and tradi- 
tions of the people of Bucks in the 
good—and the bad—old days. Re- 
counted by Grace Chandler, of the 
BUCKS COUNTY LIFE editorial 
staff, for a nominal fee. 420 West 
Court Street, Doylestown, Penna. 
Fillmore 8-4874. 
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WARRINGTON 


Four bedroom masonry cape cod. Liv- 
ing room w. fireplace, dining room, 
kitchen w. breakfast nook. 11/4 baths, 
G.E. Oil heat. Basement, garage. Over 
an acre with fruit and shade trees. Close 
to shopping and transportation. Newly 
listed $17,900. 


Joseph Barness and Son 


WARRINGTON, PA. 


Dlamond 3-0700 


NATIONAL HOMES 
8 ROOMS 
Nearly 1900 Square Feet 
$11,000 


Built on your lot 


Doylestown Building Co. 
130 $. MAIN DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
Fillmore 8-4408 


WILLIAM C. HEISE 
REALTORS 


Quakertown (Bucks Co.) Pa. 
KEystone 6-5404 


WATER 


Beautiful location directly on the Dela- 
ware River with boating and swimming 
almost at the door. Recreational possi- 
bilities galore. 3 acres of park-like 
grounds, studded with huge trees and 
shrubbery. A wonderful home for fam- 
ily living. Huge living room with cath- 
edral ceiling and fireplace, dining room, 
kitchen, breakfast room, and powder 
room on first floor; above 5 bedrooms 
and 3 baths. Full basement. Oil heat. 
New 4-car garage, automatic doors. 
“One of a kind” and impossible to dup- 
licate at this price. $40,000. Business 
transfer forces immediate sale. 


J. CARROLL MOLLOY 


REALTOR 
30 S. Main Street 
Doylestown Fillmore 8-3558 


x 


REALTOR 


Realtor — Insurer 
Specializing in Country Property 
Richboro, Pa. Elmwood 7-354 


KEystone 6-6930 Established 1925 
LEROY N. CASSEL 


REALTOR 
Specializing in 
FARMS & COUNTRY HOMES 


608 W. Broad St, Quakertown, Pa. 


SMALL COUNTRY ESTATE 
Old houses, like antiques, increase in 
value over the years especially when 
they have been faithfully restored and 
cared for as this one. LR with fireplace; 
DR; library; modern Thermidor kit- 
chen with walk-in fireplace; powder 
room. 2nd fir: 3 BR; bath. Small barn. 
Delightful outlook. $35,000. 


Doylestown Fillmore 8-3508 
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WATSON’S INSURANCE 
AGENCY 


Warren B. Watson 
72 NORTH MAIN STREET 
Doylestown, Pa. 
“Complete Insurance Protection” 
Doylestown — FI 8-4901 
Buckingham — PY 4-7644 


STRATHMANN 
LUMBERMART 


340 Street Road 
Southampton 


Elmwood 7-9292 


Catering to the building needs of 
the home owner 


FRETZ REAL ESTATE 


BUCKS COUNTY FARMS 


HOMES & LAND 
Rt. 313 & 113 


Dublin, Pa. CH 9-3507 
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ELIZABETH JAMES SAYS: 


"OR, Kit wim pina, capinois, eas aara 


Ph: 

JÀ MAKE AN OFFER for all 
Pe gt or part of this charming 10 
lord acre estate located in the 
Pr) commuting area of Bucks 


fwit,, County. Entire property in 
hooms/ perfect condition. Pointed 


go . stone main house, 4 bed- 
2 io rooms, 2 baths. Two story 
4 


; ER house—3 car” gar- t 
Walk age. Swimming pool 50x s 
ae 22 — bath house—beauti- a“ 
fully landscaped. Owner 
Davis will divide — offered at 
Ye $69,500.00 


Elizabeth James 
N. Main St., 


NEW HOPE, PA. 
VOlunteer 2-2430 


Open Sunday 
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Trinity United Church of Christ, 
Pleasant Valley 


Driving Across Bucks County 


For more than two hundred years 
Trinity United Church of Christ, 
Pleasant Valley, held services in Un- 
ion churches, alternating with Trin- 
ity-Springfield Lutheran. Christmas 
Sunday, December 24, 1961, found 
the congregation worshipping in their 
own building for the first time. 

The year 1745 is generally accepted 
as the beginning of a formal congre- 
gation under the pastor, John C. 
Wurtz. It is possible that informal 
services were held a little earlier at 
the home of Christian Schug. 

Tradition would indicate that the 
first structure used by the “German 
Reformed and Evangelical Lutheran 
congregations” was a log building. 

The second church was built in 
1763 and in 1816 was replaced by 
the third building which was used, 
with the Lutheran congregation, until 
1872. The stone church now used by 
Springfield Lutheran was erected then 
on the site of churches two and three. 
This was about half a mile above the 
new church on Route 212 above 
Pleasant Valley. 

This building was renovated by the 
two congregations in 1947. Holy 
Communion observed by the Re- 
formed Congregation on Easter Sun- 
day, March 28, 1948, was the first 
service held in the newly-renovated 
church. 

Thirteen years later, June 24, 1960, 
the Union relationship was dissolved 
and that building is now owned by 
Springfield Lutheran congregation. 

Sunday, February 26, 1961, Trin- 
ity United Church of Christ held a 
Ground-Breaking Service at the site 
of the new building just above 
Springfield Elementary School. 

The Cornerstone-Laying Service 
was held on Sunday, September 17, 
1961 with the sermon delivered by 
Reverend Charles D. Rodenberger, 


By Roswell S. Eddy 


president of Lehigh Synod in the par- 
tially-completed church. More than 
two hundred attended. 

On Sunday, November 5, 1961, 
the Springfield charge was dissolved 
and the Reverend John A. Yarbor- 
ough was called as pastor effective 
January 1, 1962. 

Plans are being prepared for the 
building of a parsonage on the church 


property. 
Starting with Sunday, January 7, 
1962, various dedicatory services 


were conducted including installation 
of Pastor Yarborough. 
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O PEN HOUSE DAY in New 

Hope, Pennsylvania, is scheduled 
for Saturday, May 12th, when a 
unique group of houses will be open 
to visitors from 10:30 a.m. to 5:30 
p.m. for the benefit of the local Pub- 
lic Health Nursing Association. 

Although this will be the twentieth 
NEW HOPE OPEN HOUSE DAY, 
six of the houses have never been 
shown before and are among Bucks 
County’s most interesting. Architects, 
art connoisseurs, antique enthusiasts, 
and garden lovers will all find some- 
thing to enjoy. This year the tour 
takes its visitors through historic 
Washington Crossing Park and over 
a picturesque covered bridge. 

Tickets are $2.00 each, including 
afternoon tea at Solebury School, and 
can be purchased in advance at the 
New Hope Craft Shop and the Tony 
Sarg Shop. A descriptive folder with 
a map can be obtained by writing to 
OPEN HOUSE DAY, New Hope, 
Pa. On Saturday, May 12th, tickets 
and folders will be on hand at the 
Open House Day Center at the New 
Hope High School on Route 202 in 
New Hope, Pa. A 
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H ermann Veit of Southampton, 
president of Veit and Young, 
Inc., is considered by his associates 
as one of the ablest and most respect- 
ed businessmen in Bucks County. 

His is a Horatio Alger story. Ap- 
prenticed at 14 as a toolmaker in 
Germany, he and another young tool- 
maker, Gottlob Young, came to Phil- 
adelphia in 1926 and started their 
own company in an Oak Lane base- 
ment, weathering the depression by 
working harder and cheaper than 
ever. Mr. Young retired in 1944. 

The business expanded and in 
1945 Mr. Veit built his present mod- 
ern 40,000 sq. ft. plant on Buck Rd. 
which employs some 60 local people. 
The company makes dies and other 
tools for large industrial firms as well 
as pumps for the chemical industry, 
aircraft parts and hardware for over- 
head doors. Mr. Veit’s brother-in-law, 
Carl F. Haessler, is vice president and 
his son, Hermann C. Veit, is secre- 
tary. 

That is the story of Hermann Veit, 
successful business man, still at his 
desk six days a week. Even more im- 
portant is the story of Hermann Veit, 
good American citizen. Active in the 
Southampton Businessmen’s Associa- 
tion and the Huntingdon Valley Ro- 
tary Club, he has also served on the 
Upper Southampton Township School 
Authority for the past 11 years, and is 
intensely interested in the future of 
young people. 

Having lived through the upheaval 
in Germany, Mr. Veit is intense in 
his desire for strong local control 


PRE-REVOLUTIONARY 

SPLIT LEVEL 
This old Bucks County home is placed 
in an old mill setting with creek, mill 
race, and plenty of old shade. The house 
is built on several different. levels and 
contains a large living room, dining 
room with walk-in fireplace, den with 
fireplace, small modern kitchen, 3 bed- 
rooms, and a large modern bath. The 
price is $35,000. and we invite your in- 
spection. Call: 


LIPPINCOTT Realtors 


16 W. State St., Doylestown, Pa. 


FI 8-5012 
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here. He believes that the new School 
Redistricting Act is wrong because it 
leads to elimination of all local school 
boards. He says that even now, all 
specifications for new schools must be 
approved at Harrisburg. The next 
step could be Washington control. 

An even more serious threat to the 
future of this country, he thinks, is 
the attitude of the young people. He 
feels that parents have somehow fail- 
ed to instill into their children the 
need to work hard at any task, no 
matter how small. Things come too 
easy. And when they grow up and 
have to work, they work to collect 
their pay, not to get somewhere in 
the world. He deplores the fact that 
so many bright boys are dropping out 
of high school before graduation, be- 
cause, he says, a boy can’t get much 
more than a car grease job without a 
diploma. 

Wiry and fit at 63, Hermann Veit 
knows how to play as well as work. 
He enjoys swimming, ice skating, 
horse back riding and travel. His hob- 
by is fine horses and he has six now 
in his stable on his estate across from 
the plant. His daughter Edie, now 
Mrs. Robert Johnstone and his son 
Hermann are also excellent riders. 

A member of the Huntingdon Val- 
ley Riding and Driving Association, 
Mr. Veit leases 15 acres behind the 
plant to the association for $1.00 per 
year, for a riding track and horse 
shows. 

So ends the story of Hermann Veit, 
man of unusual ability and character 
—good American. A 
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WM. H. STAHL 
CHEVROLET 


SOUTHAMPTON 
365 STREET ROAD ELmwood 7-2295 


The 
DOYLESTOWN 
NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST CO. 

“on the Square” 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania 
other offices 
WARMINSTER 
WARRINGTON 
DOYLESTOWN CENTER 
Chartered 1832 


A Trout Stream is one of many intriguing features in this modern luxurious 
house. 9 rooms—3 baths—fine appointments throughout—almost 3 acres 
beautifully landscaped grounds. Garage. Private bridge. 15 min. to Pa. R.R. 
Station. At $42,500. 


Buckland Vallen Realty Co. 


REAL ESTATE - REALTORS - INSURANCE 
Washington Crossing, Pa. 
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THE MEN WHO CAME TO DINNER 


ae 


ARRIVAL OF THE HARRIET LANE. 


The United States Steam 


Revenue Cutter Harriet 


Lane, Capt. Joux Faunce, arrived at her anchorage 
off the Battery, yesterday morning at 10 o'clock, hav- „s 
ing been but 43 bours from Washington, D. C., where 
he has been in the service of the Princeof Wales. 


“he was formally turned over to the Prince for 
his special use by the President in pcrson, and will 


proceed to-morrow tnorning at 
Amboy to receive the Prince 


point at 10 o'clock. 


7 o'clock to South 


+, who will arrive at that 
After the grand ball he will 


visit’ West Point and probably Kingston, in the ship. 


N.Y. Times, Oct. 


O n October 9, 1860, a torrential 
rain showered Baltimore, Mary- 
land, and inundated the city streets. 
This Tuesday’s downpour delayed the 
ceremonies planned for the inaugura- 
tion of the new Druid Hill Park; 
however it did not prevent crowds 
from mobbing Camden Station or lin- 
ing Calvert Street near Gilmore 
House where Victoria’s son was going 
to check in. 

A special train from Washington, 
D.C., drawn by engine No. 233, 
pulled in at 7:50 a.m. Mayor Swann 
emerged from the crowd to greet the 
Prince of Wales officially. His High- 
ness, who assumed the non-royal, 
Scottish incognito of Lord Renfrew 
while traveling, was dressed for the 
weather “in a full fancy suit, wearing 
an oil cloth overcoat and a white 
hat.” 

The weather cleared, and the May- 
or and the prince toured the city and 
inspected the new park. On Wednes- 
day, the prince and his party (includ- 
ing the Duke of Newcastle and Lord 
Lyons) left the city of monuments, 
in a specially prepared sleeping car, 
for Philadelphia. There, in the city 
of brotherly love, upon reaching the 
private entrance of the Continental 
Hotel, the prince was refused admis- 
sion. His messengers finally produced 
the credentials to identify him. Lord 
Renfrew was amused. In spite of a 
furious attempt on the part of the 
hotel to make up for this gaucherie, 
the proprietor, Mr. Stevens, was in a 
tizzy. He was busy directing the staff 
to arrange the disordered furniture 
and simultaneously showing the 
Times reporter the royal apartment 
when the group arrived there with 
their luggage. The prince was grac- 
ious and later commented on his won- 
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10, 1860 


derful morning bath (he was inordi- 
nately fond of morning baths) in the 
elegantly appointed bathing room at- 
tached to the suite. 

Mayor Henry showed the prince 
around the city and later spirited him 
to Point Breeze Park where they took 
in two horse races. Winners that day 
were Fanny Washington and Rosa 
Bonheur. 

On the morning of the 11th, at 
8:30, Lord Renfrew and entourage 
boarded the U. S. Steam Revenue Cut- 
ter, Harriet Lane, turned over to the 
prince by President James Buchanan. 
They reached New York City and dis- 
embarked at Castle Gardens (now 
known as the Battery), 2:30 p.m. 
The group mounted the waiting hors- 
es, and the prince reviewed the troops 
at the Battery; they marched up 
greatest crowd ever witnessed and 


ais Chek ae SNE 


At 


Lambertville 
House 


By Peggy Lewis 


ended the parade at the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel. The next evening, at the Acad- 
emy of Music, Renfrew and his party 
were entertained at the “greatest ball 
ever held in America.” 

Newspapers from Washington to 
New York, October 9 to 12, 1860, 
give a good idea of Lord Renfrew’s 
activities on those days. Further cor- 
respondence with Buckingham Palace 
establishes that he left Canada Sep- 
tember 20 of that year for a month’s 
hegeira through parts of the United 
States. But the registry of Lambert- 
ville House uncovers an entry dated 
October 3, 1860 for the Baron Ren- 
frew and the Duke of Newcastle (in- 
cognito of the Earl of Lincoln). How 
Lambertville fit into his itinerary 
isn’t clear. But we can suppose he was 
dining there with the Duke of New- 
castle, as did many others whose 


Lambertville House, 1900. 
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names are and will be part of the 
history of our times. 

Harold Ennis, son of Walter E. 
Ennis, both former proprietors of 
Lambertville House, made a gift of 
the old register to Mr. and Mrs. Jack 
Allen. It covers a host of guests who 
visited to eat, drink and sleep there 
between 1859 and 1867. Some of 
their names are too faded to read. 
Some are torn out and lost. But many 
are preserved. And it gives us a sense 
of history to see the signature of Gen- 
eral U.S. Grant, registered March 7, 
1862, and, near his, General Burnside 
of Rhode Island. Andrew Johnson, 
to become president in 1865, had a 
hearty meal on March 26, 1862, while 
this office was still a dream. Recalling 
his meal later, he returned in 1866, 
when his signature read, “Andrew 
Johnson, pres., U.S.” General John- 
son of the C. S. Army and General 
Magruder of Dixie Land dined well 
at the Lambertville House that March. 

Thumbing back two years, we find 
that anyone enjoying the hospitality 
of that hotel on Thursday, March 15, 
1860, might have watched the San- 
ford Opera Troupe then playing at 
Coryell’s Hall where shows and op- 
eras were performed. And a lucky 
guest might have met the artists, for 
they had rooms upstairs. Madrigan’s 
Circus registered May 7, 1861 and, 
no doubt, caused a hullabaloo when 
they weren’t on the sawdust. And 
some lovelorn, lonely diner left not 
his name but a cryptic inscription this 
springtime May, Come where my love 
lies dreaming... 

The Pacific Barge Club of Phila- 
delphia dined July 14, 1864. Perhaps 
afterwards they inspected the Dela- 
ware and Raritan Canals. Back in ’62 
Stonewall Jackson, Shenandoah Val- 
ley, Va., was in these parts as was 
General Pope, Harpers Ferry, three 
days later, July 22. G. B. McClellan, 
Orange, N. J., signed the register 
January 16, 1863. A hopeful clerk 
made a note beside his signature: 
“Will be president of U.S., 1866.” 
The year was wrong, of course; and 
we all know that Democratic candi- 
date George B. McClellan polled 21 
electoral votes to Lincoln’s 212. The 
“Insulted Telegraph Line” (did they 
or the clerk mean “insulated’’?) reg- 
istered May 30, 1865, along with a 
dog and four horses whose quarters 
were provided by the accommodating 
management. And then there was that 
joker who signed “A. C. Bookman, 
Lady—John Potter, No Lady.” 

No reflection on the past, but since 
Mr. and Mrs. Jack Allen took over 
Lambertville House in 1943 their 
new register can boast many familiar 
names, well-known in many areas. 
The first to sign the guest book was 
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Henry A. Wallace, vice president, 
U.S. A. Paul Whiteman came to din- 
ner on October 7 of that year follow- 
ed by Fred Van Deventer, news caster 
from Princeton; the Harry Haenig- 
sens of New Hope and Nancy Car- 
roll, Hollywood, California. 

Otto Kreuger (the calligraphic O 
in his signature makes a strange face) 
ate there while his daughter acted at 
the Bucks County Playhouse, August 
5, 1946. A week later, Elliott Roose- 
velt of Hyde Park, N. Y. appeared. 
Sir Gladwyn Jebb, Great Britain’s 
ambassador to the U.N., dined in 
Lambertville on October 5, 1953, 
while Mickey Walker, Toy Bulldog, 
who held three world championship 
titles at once, was there July 2, 1957. 
The names are legion: Olsen & John- 
son, Bert Lahr, Duke Ellington, Bert 
Wheeler, Governor Robert B. Mey- 
ner, Conrad Nagel, Liberace and 
more. 

The Lambertville House speaks of 
itself as “one of America’s vanishing 
landmarks, the old country hotel.” 
The Stage House which served people 
in 1812, 150 years ago, has preserved 
its original appearance, and its guests 
dine in the same rooms that have been 
used for a century and a half. No 
doubt the ghost of Lord Renfrew 
could identify its grape-leafed ballus- 
trade any October 3 night any year. 
But oil heat and air conditioning have 
been added; the plumbing is up-to- 
date. And the personality has come 
to be quite complex—an interming- 
ling of all those, celebrated and un- 
known: the prince, the tourist, the 
trooper, the stranger. Even with its 
new bar, “The Buttery,” and its fif- 
teen original guest rooms, increased 
now to thirty-eight, its old charm has 
not vanished. Still, how can it help 
but take on an additional, indescrib- 
able quality: of the silent echo pre- 
served in the local, quarried stone 
walls of Lambertville House, the 
voices of all the men who, for so 
many years, came to dinner? 


ERNEST 


-E -N 
PN HAIRDRESSING 


N Custom 
Permanent 
Waving 
Hair Coloring 
ý Individual Styl- 
ing. Also Spec- 
ializing in Self- 
Control Lamp 

Cutting. 


Knowles Ave. & Bustleton Pike 
Churchville, Pa. 


Phone: ELmwood 7-6315 


D. GRABOW 
Interior Decorator 


Buckingham, Pa. 
PY 4-7914 


Route 202 


BE < 
ZOHLMAN NURSING HOME 
24 HR. REG. NURSING CARE 
F. M. Froio, R.N. 
Director and Owner 
Richlandtown, Pa. KE 6-5455 


MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 


Over 2,000,000 Sunflower Dish Cloths 
Were sold in 1961 by members of Sunday 
Schools, Ladies Aids, Young People’s Groups, 


ete. They enable you to earn monéy for our 
treasury, and make friends for your organization. 
Sample FREE to Official. 


SANGAMON MILLS, INC. 


Established 1915 Cohoes, N. Y. 


Cryer 5 H ardware 


Benjamin Moore Paints 
Garden & Lawn Supplies 
Building Hardware - Housewares 
Hoover Cleaners - Appliances 


20 S. Main St. New Hope 


Clocks and Watches of all kinds re- 
paired. Specializing in Antique and 
Grandfather. Pickup and Delivery. 


Call: 
ANNO VIOLA 


Windybush Rd. VO 2-2879 


FROM THE HEART OF THE NA- 
TION’S ANTIQUE CENTER COMES 
THE BUCKS COUNTY ANTIQUE 
DEALERS ASSOCIATION’S OWN 
SHOW 
A Sale of such Importance That It Can- 
not Be Missed By Any Serious Collector. 


DOLLS, JEWELRY, 18th CENTURY 
ART, GLASS, COUNTRY FURNI- 
TURE, CHINA, RARE GLASS, etc. 
Truly a “Something for Everyone” 
Show To Be Held at 
KEY CASINO 
DOYLESTOWN, PENNA. 
Where Rt. 313 crosses Rt. 611 
APRIL 12 - 13 - 14 
From Noon to 10 P.M. 
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King of Barodia having a divine break- 
fas—Book “Once Upon A Time” by 
A. A. Milne. 


In 1917, Once On a Time by A. A. 
Milne was first published, a fairy story 
that Mr. Milne wrote for grown-ups. 
That is not to say that he excluded 
children as an audience. They will be 
content still with the incidents and 
adventures that take place when the 
King of Euralia and the King of 
Barodia go to battle, leaving the love- 
ly Princess Hyacinth to take care of 
matters at home in the palace. But, 
for adults, the characters become 
strangely important. Belvane, particu- 
larly, is a masterpiece: a designing, 
charming and, occasionally, highly 
irritating woman. She is full of guile; 
she has her eye on the widowed king 
and the kingdom of Barodia; she gets 
both. The New York Graphic Socie- 
ty, in 1962, has published a hand- 
some edition of this story ($3.95), 
illustrated with the stunning, witty 
and winsome line drawings of Susan 
Perl. 


The Princess Hyacinth and Prince who 
somewhat managed to get bewitched 
into you know what. 
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Peggy Lewis, Book Review Editor 


Brother Francis of Assisi decided 
to spend all of Lent on an island in 
Italy, untouched before by a human 
being. Hertha Paul tells, in The First 
Easter Rabbit (Washburn, $2.95), of 
the warm relationship between the 
kindly friar and the island creatures, 
and their farewell gift of the first 
Easter basket. Brother Twitching-lips 
never knew his idea would become a 
custom perpetuated by Easter rabbits 
forever and ever. Nora S. Unwin’s 


illustrations illuminate the gentle 
mood of the story. 
eo ae EN ne SS 


Not everyone knows a duck makes 
a fine pet. But Deborah proves it after 
she finds a duckling in her Easter 
basket. Helen Kay's A Duck for 
Keeps (Abelard-Schuman, $2.50) 
shows how Deborah and her friends 
prove the worth of sometimes ad- 
venturesome, sometimes troublesome, 
Duck. The easy-to-read text and Jul- 
liette Palmer's illustrations will please 
six to nine year olds. 

C 

The most unusual alphabet book 
I've ever seen is Little Brown’s a to z 
($1.95), words and pictures by Bob 
Gill. The heavy cardboard pages are 
divided and sliced into three equal 
parts. When the scattered parts open 
to the same color, a simple, bold pic- 
ture materializes on the left-hand 
page with its indentifying name spel- 
led out on the right. An exciting unit 
of color/design in red, yellow, orange 
and black. 
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An old favorite for young children 
is Edward Lear's A Nonsense Alpha- 
bet (Doubleday, $1.75). My vote for 
the most impressive letter is “X”. 
Richard Scarry, illustrator, has put 
King Xerxes in a yellow, red-wheeled 
chariot, drawn by two whimsical lynx 
to clarify: X was once a great King 
Xerxes, Perxy, Turxy, Xerxy, Linxy, 
lurxy, Great King Xerxes! Doubleday 
has reissued, in their new Sense and 
Nonsense Books, another well-known 
Edward Lear title, The Owl and the 
Pussy-Cat ($1.75): this time, in its 
original language, English; this time, 
illustrated by William Péne du Bois 
who does a particularly superb job on 
enraptured pussy-cat nearly capsizing 
the pea green boat in an ardent attack 
on owl, while she cries: Of! let us be 
married; too long we have tarried: 
But what shall we do for a ring? 

— 0o 
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A writer of versatility, Walter de 
la Mare’s stories are concerned with 
a rarified world where a great deal 
happens that is possible, perhaps, but 
cannot be explained. The Magic 
Jacket (Knopf, $3.25) is a collection 
of short stories combining the magic, 
the eery, the fantastic, enough to con- 
fuse reality. “Miss Jemima” estab- 
lishes a character of convincing male- 
volence, the more so because it is re- 
told by gentle grannie as she remem- 
bers back some seventy-three years. 
“Lucy”? leaves a lingering sadness 
which one cannot shake off. “Broom- 
sticks” lets the reader in on a secret its 
protagonist simply cannot realize, The 
reader ends thinking he understands, 
yet the explanation is never complete. 
So there is food for thought. All the 
stories are rich in imagery and color- 
ed by Mr. de la Mare’s knowledge 
and perception of nature. The reader 
of “Maria-Fly” must, at one point, 
become a fly; see the world the fly 
way; even, himself fly over the 
emerald green grass into the burning 
delightful sunshine without in the 
least knowing why, or where to. Paul 
Kennedy’s illustrations, sensitive line 
drawings, seem to be an extension of 
the mood of each tale and skilfully 
draw the reader into deeper involve- 
ment. 


e 9 

Heiner and Elsie have been taken 
from an orphanage in Germany by a 
new mother and father to live on the 
Island of Majorca. They find the ad- 
justment to this beautiful place easy, 
but they must learn also how to be 
brother and sister. And Elsie is very 
posssessive. In One Summer on May- 
orca (Abelard-Schumann, $3.00), 
Marielis Hoberg develops the com- 
plex, young relationship of Elsie, 
Heiner and Ludwig, a schoolmate 
from the Home at Hundermunde. 
She writes with insight and, at the 
same time, recreates the lush Medi- 
terranean setting. Hans George Len- 
zen’s illustrations, fresh and sharp, 
add a personal vision of this sunlit 
land that makes the story more vivid. 

— 
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There is a touch of the epic to The 
Secret World of Og (Little, Brown, 
$3.75). Pierre Breton, author, who 
practiced his talents in newspaper, 
television and radio work, books too, 
has five children with the same names, 
coincidentally, as the five in this 
book. The world they discover be- 
neath their playhouse is a slightly 
different Never Neverland: a land 
where grown-ups and children still 
live at make-believe. Their experience 
is exciting, a little scarey and some- 
what maturing. William Winters’ 
black and white illustrations are 
strong and sympathetic. And, let me 
add, children, at least up to twelve, 
will love this story. Parents must read 
it. Pierre Breton has mastered the art 
of communication with all ages and 
has the uncanny ability to see through 
the eyes of a child with the wisdom 
and humor of a truly grown-up adult. 
He must be a fine parent! 
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Wol and Weeps are two pet owls 
Farley Mowat raised. Wol thought 
of himself more as a person than an 
owl, but he had, still, inherent owl 
qualities that both helped in and cre- 
ated emergencies. Mr. Mowat, a Can- 
adian, grew up in a Saskatchewan 
town where Owls in the Family (Lit- 
tle-Brown, $2.95) is set. He had a 
variety of pets. What he has to say 
about them and other creatures he en- 
counters in their haunts on prairie 
bluffs, in swamps or tree tops, de- 
scribes the kinds of adventure one can 
find in nature if he knows it well. 
Robert Frankenberg’s free and ex- 
pressive line drawings carry out the 
spirit of this book, written so simply 
and well that I, personnaly, dislike 
confining it to children. 
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When Elizabeth I had the throne, 
the Catholics suffered severe persecu- 
tion. A Protestant group who wished 
Mary Queen of Scots out of the way 
tried to make her a scape goat, a sus- 
pect plotting Elizabeth’s assassination. 
Young Nicholas Blake, a member of 
the Notched Arrow, worked to aid 
priests and “dangerous” Catholics, 
under his step-father, Sir James 
Croome, an Elizabethan Robin Hood. 
A Trumpet of Sounds by Henry 
Garnett (Doubleday, $2.50) gives a 
good picture of the turbulence and 
confusion of an age generally known 
more for a cultural rebirth. Kurt 
Werth’s black and white illustrations 
give a feeling of the period. Good for 
children up to fourteen years. 
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Barbara Leonie Picard need not 
speak of her intense interest in com- 
parative religion and mythology, folk 
legend of all kinds. The Lady in the 
Linden Tree (Criterion, $3.50) 
makes this evident. The twelve tales 
she has told are peopled with chival- 
rous knights and fair ladies: several 
tower-imprisoned princesses; a few 
elves; occasional animals who speak, 
and a benign Pan. Although the stor- 
ies are the author’s own, they follow 
classic patterns. The title story, for 
example, is treated much as Sir 
Thomas Malory dealt with Arthurian 
legend. Miss Picard’s favorite, “The 
King’s Friend,” symbolizes, with sen- 
sitivity, an awakening to maturity. It 
also teaches a lesson to be learned 
about friendship. I enjoyed, equally, 
“The Piper with the Hoofs of a 
Goat.” Here Pan proves to a young 
troubador what charms music really 
can have. This collection contains 
more than the adventure, romance 
and happy-endings needed to hold 
young readers. The characters are so 
developed that, even in their be- 
witched situations, they are real and 
moving and demand a response. And 
adults who have still a nostalgic feel- 
ing for the Brothers Grimm, Ander- 
son, Aesop, must certainly fall under 
Miss Picard’s spell and admire her 
talent to bring legend to life. Charles 
Stewart’s black and white illustrations 
add to the shadowy feel of the en- 
chanted world this author has evoked. 

— 0o 
The Soufflé Cookbook by Myra Wal- 
do. New York: Collier Books, 
1961. 95c 

If you have lots of eggs and find 
Lenten meals a bore, this is the book 
for you. It whips through Acorn 
Squash Soufflé to Yogi-Liquer Souf- 
flé with 200 exotic variations in be- 
tween. Practical tips on the prepara- 
tion and cooking of the perfect souf- 
fle are clearly outlined in this fun-to- 
include-on-the-kitchen-shelf cook- 
book. 

—Marietta Gowdy 
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y, DESIGNERS and MAKERS 

of 
EARLY AMERICAN 


Over 100 pieces hand-made at this delight- 

Ful Country Shop, shown with coordinated. 

upholstered furniture, lamps and accessories, 
* 

Also,always a selection of fine GIFTS 

appropriate to the season. Drive over today! 


The Zennor Shop 


Route U.S, 202, Mt Airy 
smiles northeast of Cambertville, N.J. 


& re 8 FS #2 OP o SS 


MEMORY LANE 
Card & Gift Shop 


The largest collec- 
tion of milk glass in 
Bucks County. 

Rainbow Art Glass 
Blue Gate Candles 


Early American 
Wood Decor 


Bustleton & 2nd St. Pikes 
Richboro, Pa. EL 7-8409 


Store hours Week Days 10 AM to 6 PM 
Thurs. & Fri. Eve. 7 to 9 PM. 


Pottery — Glass — Linens 
for Country Living 


NEW HOPE CRAFT SHOP 


Daily 9-6 


New Hope, Pa. 


All the books reviewed on these pages may be 
secured at 


The New Delaware Book Shop 
49 W. Ferry Street, New Hope, Pa. 


The Library BOOK SHOP 


Latest Editions, Prints, Maps, 
Greeting Cards, Stationery 
CENTER AVE. & COURT ST. 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA. 
Phone WO 8-2131 
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Spring Planting 


The recent warm sunny weather 
puts you in the mood for garden- 
ing, and it’s time to start preparing 
soil for planting annual flower seeds 
outdoors. Annual flowers are that gay, 
versatile, inexpensive, and easily 
grown group blooming from early 
summer until frost. 

Annuals are not only wonderful for 
mass displays and cutting, but can 
temporarily “shrub” a new home, 
highlight and establish garden, edge a 
path or border, brighten a window 
box, or decorate a rock wall or fence. 


Garden Location and Soil Preparation 

They thrive in a sunny location 
away from tree roots in average gar- 
den soil, where water does not stand. 
Seeds for most types are sown direct- 
ly in the garden. A few such as 
ageratum, asters, fancy petunias, sal- 
via, and snapdragons do better and 
bloom sooner if you set out plants. 

The ideal time to prepare the 
ground is when you can squeeze the 
soil into a ball, but this crumbles 
easily when you release your fingers. 
Spade thoroughly, and if lime hasn't 
been applied for some time, incorpo- 
rate about five pounds of hydrated 
lime, or seven pounds of ground 
limestone to 100 square feet of space. 
Let the garden stand a few days, 
then pulverize and level the upper 
few inches of soil. At the same time, 
work in about four pounds of a com- 
plete fertilizer, and a generous 
amount of compost, peat moss, or 
well rotted manure. 


Planting Dates 

Sow hardy annuals tolerant of a 
little light frost as soon now as the 
ground is workable into a good seed- 
bed. The first “must” on this list is 
sweet pea seed. Sweet peas must make 
their growth during cool weather, 
many gardeners say to plant on St. 
Patrick’s Day, but this depends on the 
weather, type of soil, and location. 
With the recent spell of sunny, early 
Spring weather, conditions are just 
about ideal now for planting sweet 
pea seed. 

Other varieties to plant next in- 
clude alyssum, asters, calendulas, cos- 
mos, dianthus, Gloriosa Daisies, 
larkspur, poppies, snapdragons, and 
stock. In fact stock plants won't 
bloom unless they make their early 
growth at temperatures below 60°. 

Don’t be in too much of a hurry, 
however,, to sow tender annuals. 
About May 15th, give or take a week, 
is plenty early enough for ageratum, 
balsam, celosia, gourds, marigolds, 
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morning glories, petunias, salvia, and 
zinnias. 
How to Sow 

It pays to dust seeds before plant- 
ing with a fungicidal disinfectant 
such as Arasan or Spergon to cut 
down on “damping off” and rot. 
These coatings help especially with 
early plantings (such as sweet peas) 
made when the ground is apt to be 
wet and cold. 

In a cutting garden sow seeds in 
rows two to three feet apart. In a 
flower border, either plant in rows, 
drifts, or clumps, depending on the 
desired effects. 

Thin the Plants 

You can’t bear to part with seed- 
lings? Then transplant the extras or 
share with neighbors, because crowd- 
ed plants are spindly, bloom poorly, 
and invite disease. Plenty of space 
encourages sturdy growth and lots of 
flowers. 

Summer Care 

“Easy does it” with just a couple of 
hours a week keeping the annuals 
looking trim. Cultivate occasionally to 
destroy weeds and keep the soil in 
good condition. Work in a complete 
fertilizer — 4 pounds per 100 
square feet, or 14 cupful per plant — 
once or twice during*the growing 
season. If a severe drought strikes, 
water thoroughly about once a week. 
An easier and more beneficial way to 
conserve moisture and keep down 
weeds is to cover the ground around 
the plants with a 4-6 inch deep layer 
(mulch) of grass clippings, straw, 
salt hay, or buckwheat hulls. This 
mulch greatly improves the growth of 
all annuals, but makes all the dif- 
ference in the world with cool 
weather varieties such as larkspur, 
snapdragons, and sweet peas. 

By midsummer, as you enjoy bright 
views of your garden, or arrange col- 
orful bouquets for your home, you'll 
be glad you took the Annual path to 
beauty by sowing seeds this Spring. 


Southampton Nurseries 


LANDSCAPE DESIGN 
& CONSTRUCTION 


Evergreens, trees, shrubs, 
from our own nurseries. 


1255 Second St. Pike, Southampton 
EL 7-0600 


E 


EImwood 
7-1328 
Landscape 
Specialists 
Trees and 
Shrubs 
Complete 
Garden 
Supplies 


Feeney’s NURSERY 
AND GARDEN CENTER 


Bustleton Pike above Street Road 
Feasterville, Pa. 


SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 


ANY SHAPE 
ANY PLACE 


Specializing in 
PRIVATE POOLS 
For gracious outdoor living, see 


FRETZ POOL CO. 


FILLMORE 8-3756 
ROUTE 202 NEW BRITAIN, PA. 


GRAVELY Power 
Equipment 


Takes the Drudgery out 
of Spring Gardening. 
David Lightkep with 30 
years experience, will 
help you through 
sales, service, shop- 
ping, etc. Open 
weekdays 8 to 5, 
Saturday 8 to 12. 


Gravely 
Tractor 


DAVID H. LIGHTKEP 


(Successor to F. L. Smith) 
JARRETTOWN, PA. 
Route 152 Phone: MI 6-1484 


EVP ANT 
RTA 


a 
pa 
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Don “Breakfast Club” McNeill (ABC-Radio) nding the Wheel Horse suburban tractor with rotary mower attached. 


WHEEL HORSE, OF COURSE 


Wheel Horse 


Get more done, more family fun, with the year-round suburban tractor 


It could be you, breezing along like Don McNeil. Or it 
might be the lady of the house. Anybody can joyride a 
Wheel Horse. Everyone in the family usually does. Why 
such popularity? Why not visit your Wheel Horse dealer, 
and actually see the reasons! He’ll point out the depend- 
able engine under hood; the smooth starting, steering 


and shifting; the all-gear transmission; the big-wheel 
traction, and many more Wheel Horse advantages. He’ll 
show you its 22 optional attaching tools for all family 
lawn and garden projects. That’s tremendous versatility! 
And there’ll be more good news in the sensible price, 
and easy terms that can be arranged. 


SEE YOUR DEPENDABLE WHEEL HORSE 
DEALER LISTED BELOW 


C. A. Magill & Sons 


THE SIGN OF THE LEADER IN SUBURBAN TRACTORS 


WHEEL HORSE PRODUCTS INC.,507 W. IRELAND ROAD, SOUTH BEND 14, INDIANA 


Newtown, Pa. — WO 8-3030 SCISS LAWNMOWER SHOP JOS. A. EDWARDS & SON 
New Hope, Pa. — VO 2-2061 946 River Road Route 611 
VO 2-2515 Upper Black Eddy Plumsteadville, Pa. 
YU 2-5667 RO 6-8317 
I. G. Rosenberger, Inc. ee ee a a 
Route 113 Silverdale, Pa. eats i 
Main & East Street PRE eee Sellersville, Pa. 
Doylestown, Pa. Ivyland, Pa. 
FI 8-3564 OS 5-1610 AL 7-2567 
HOWARD REICHENBACH C&S POWER EQUIPMENT, INC. A. Eo 
Bedminster, Pa. Jamison, Pa. Buck & Bristol Roads 
Holland, Pa. 
Telephone 795-2969 DI 3-6040 
EL 7-6439 
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Your 


Obedient 


Servant 


ALAN D. ee 
WILLIAMS, JR. 4 


Eight hours appears to be becom- 
ing too long a day for most of us, 
and five days too long a work 
week. Not so for the politician. 
Recently Bucks County Life sent 
photographer Jack Rosen to Har- 
risburg to follow Representative 
Alan D. Williams Jr. through a 
typical day. Rosen tired long be- 
fore Williams. Young, dedicated 
to honesty in government, Wil- 
liams is now engaged in a fight 
for his political life because he in- 
sisted Republican County Chair- 
man Fred E. Ziegler disassociate 
himself from Boyerism. Instead, 
Ziegler fired Williams supporters 
from his Committee, packed it 
with his own stooges and withdrew 
his original endorsement of Wil- 
liams’ candidacy for a third term. 
Williams will still run. His record 
in Harrisburg—-if voters bother to 
inspect it—will undoubtedly get 
him re-elected. But voters seem in- 
ordinately disinterested in the ca- 
reers of their political servants. 
The vote-count on May 15 will 
tell the story. 


Representative Williams confers with one 
of his constituents in the Capitol Building, 
Harrisburg. 
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Spring Art Show 


The Corner House painted in 1944 
by the late Walter E. Baum, is one of 
a group of 20th Century artists’ work 
to be included in the April 15 to May 
19 art show at Walter Baum Gal- 
leries, Sellersville. Other artists who 
lived in the early part of this century 


HORSELESS CARRIAGE SHOW 


An Antique Mart and Horseless 
Carriage Show will be held at the 
historic Pen Ryn estate on the Dela- 
ware River on April 28. Antique 
dealers from New York, Harris- 
burg, Pa., Connecticut and many 
from Bucks County will have dis- 
plays of their most interesting an- 
tiques. The Mart and tea is given un- 
der the sponsorship of the Parent- 
Teachers Association of the All-Saints 
Episcopal School of Pen Ryn. The 
Mart can be easily found, located 
at 1601 State Road, Andalusia, lower 
Bucks County. Should it rain on 
April 28 then the show will be held 
on May 5. Everybody is invited and 
urged to attend. A 

* * * 

According to Publishers’ Weekly 

of March 12, 1962, who are, in turn, 


quoting from VARIETY, “ .. . the 
three most successful living writers 
are James Michener (with about 


$32,300,000 on five films), Tennes- 
see William (with $27,425,000 on 
six) and Edna Ferber (with $26,100,- 
000 on six).” Does that make one 
more millionaire in Bucks County, or 
did we include him before? 
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To Be Held 
At Sellersville 


to be included are: Bruce Crane, 
N. A., George Innes, N. A., William 
M. Chase, N. A., John S. Sargent, 
R. A., Robert Henri, N. A., Herbert 
Pullinger, Byron Brown, George 
Morland. The Corner House won the 
Dana Medal in New York in 1944. 


Gerard's Coiffure 
French Has Stylist 


Permanents — Colors 
Open Every Weekday 
VOlunteer 2-2101 
48 W. Mechanic St., New Hope, Pa. 


ART SUPPLIES 


DRAFTING AND 
ENGINEERING SUPPLIES 
HALLMARK CARDS PARTY GOODS 
OFFICE SUPPLIES 


OLLARD STATIONERY 
963 STREET ROAD 
SOUTHAMPTON 
ELmwood 7-1232 


CO-OP STORE 


“The only customer-owned store 
catering to you” 


FINEST MEATS—PRODUCE 
Everything for'your home and your parties 


46 S. MAIN STREET NEW HOPE 


TREVOSE SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOCIATION 


Street & Brownsville Rds. 
Trevose, Pa. 
EL 7-6700 


Assets $25,000,000.00 


Trenton & Pennsylvania Aves. 
Morrisville, Pa. 
CY 5-4121 


Liberal Dividends for 47 Years 


“Mortgage Money Available” 
Bucks County’s Original Insured Association Serving Delaware Valley, U.S.A, 


KING ARTHUR MOBILE HOME SALES 


AN ARISTOCRAT 
ARRIVES 

A Mobile Home you can en- 
joy with pride. A distinguished 
answer to the property owner’s 
problem of suitable housing 
for guests, estate managers, 
tenant-farmers, etc. Beautiful- 
ly furnished with custom de- 
signed construction. It is com- 
pletely equipped with luxuri- 
ous wall to wall carpeting, 
modern utilities, heating, with 
a choice of decorator designed 
decor. This is the perfect “ex- 
_ tra house” at a sensible price! 
From $4995. Can be air-condi- 
tioned. Immediate Service. 
Bank Terms Available. 7 year 
financing—Call FI 8-4448. 


2 miles S. of Doylestown, Pa. 
Rt. 611 
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Colonel John Richardson 


ne day in 1935 Colonel John 

Richardson sat down and wrote 
a memorandum to himself listing four 
things that he would most like to do 
in his lifetime. 

“I wrote,” he says, “that I wanted 
to do the following things: to see and 
be part of the backroom operation of 
a sizeable political party, to act on 
the professional stage, to publish a 
book and to command a sizeable mili- 
tary installation.” 

Rather a large order, especially 
since not one of his ambitions applied 
to the life he was living at the time 
as a businessman with the Crompton 
and Knowles Loomworks in Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, and only two 
of them had any relationship to his 
activities up to that point. 

John Richardson, born in Auburn, 
New York, and educated at Groton 
and Yale, had at least had some mili- 
tary experience. He had enlisted in 
the Balloon Section of the Signal 
Corps while still at New Haven and 
had been given a lieutenant’s com- 
mission. By the end of the first World 
War he was a base commander in 
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France, with the rank of captain. 

Possibly it was the taste of wartime 
adventure that led him to form his 
unlikely ambitions, for it was during 
this period of his otherwise fairly 
conventional life that he became in- 
volved in two singularly daring ex- 
ploits—both hors de combat. 

The first of these occurred in Oma- 
ha, Nebraska, where the new lieu- 
tenant was learning the rudiments of 
ballooning. After watching a civilian 
expert demonstrate the then primitive 
art of jumping with a parachute from 
a tethered balloon, John Richardson 
volunteered to duplicate the feat, thus 
becoming, as a matter of official rec- 
ord, the first person in the armed 
services to make a parachute jump. 

The second exploit took place in 
Paris in March of 1919 when Captain 
Richardson happened to be in the 
immediate vicinity of Premier Clem- 
enceau’s car at the moment an as- 
sassin named Cottin fired a_ pistol 
point blank into the vehicle, killing 
the chauffeur, but only wounding the 
statesman. Starting in quick-witted 
pursuit, John Richardson caught Cot- 


tin as he was attempting to leave the 
scene. 

By contrast with these two epi- 
sodes, the long months in between, 
during most of which he spent. his 
time hanging suspended in mid-air 
in the open basket attached to a teth- 
ered balloon, telephoning information 
to artillery units on the ground, must 
have seemed just routine. 

Returning from World War I, 
John Richardson took a degree in law 
from Northeastern University in Bos- 
ton, but instead of starting a legal 
practice of his own, entered the world 
of business where his knowledge of 
the law was a decided asset. 

If simple patriotism had dictated 
his initial enlistment and his subse- 
quent membership in the Reserve, by 
the time World War Il began he was 
able to see in it the opportunity to 
make one of his dreams—'‘to com- 
mand a sizeable military installation” 
—come true. Before that war was 
ended, he had done just that by be- 
coming an Air Force Base Com- 
mander with the 10th Air Force in 
India and the 14th in China, with 
some 20,000 men in his command. 
He had also become a colonel, .the 
rank which he still held when he-was 
retired from the Reserve, and one 
which gives him a special link with 
his own great-grandfather, another 
Colonel John Richardson who served 
in the War of 1812 and whose. por- 
trait proudly graces the walls of his 
great-grandson’s home. 

World War II over, John Richard- 
son retired from the business world 
and went to live at the Yale Club in 
New York, three of his ambitions 
still unrealized. 

In 1951 he married his present 
wife, Marion, and came to live on her 
beautiful “Highland Farm” on Aque- 
tong Road in Solebury Township. Be- 
coming a citizen of rural Bucks Coun- 
ty seems to have had a tonic effect on 
this ex-urbanite, for in short order he 
accomplished the last three of his am- 
bitions with seeming ease and great 
benefits to the community. 

The obvious way to learn about the 
“backroom operation of a sizeable 
political party”, of course, is to be- 
come an active worker in one. This 
John Richardson proceeded to do and 
ended by serving for six years as the 
secretary of the Bucks County Repub- 
lican Party Executive Committee and 
acommitteeman from Solebury 
Township. 

His fascination with politics had 
been lifelong, and he had, in fact, 
served as a councilman in his home 
town of Auburn as a young man, but 
had had to abandon any further ac- 
tivity in favor of his business career. 

He had never been an actor, but 
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after performing in amateur theatri- 
cals, ‘where he was seen by Mike Ellis, 
producer of the Bucks County Play- 
house in New Hope, he was offered 
a part in the 1954 Playhouse produc- 
tion of “Two Blind Mice”. He aquit- 
ted himself so well that he was en- 
gaged for roles in five subsequent 
productions, an honor which afforded 
him great personal satisfaction. 

John Richardson had never written 
a book before coming to Bucks 
County either, although he had long 
been ‘a bibliophile to warm a pub- 
lisher’s heart. A devoted student of 
the Civil War, his collection of books 
on this subject alone is tremendous. 
In addition, he is probably the best 
known authority on the works of fel- 
low Auburnite and old friend, the 
late Samuel Hopkins Adams. In fact, 
his library includes a copy of every 
book Adams ever wrote. 

It is significant that when John 
Richardson set out to write the book 
he had so long dreamed of publish- 
ing he selected Solebury Township as 
his subject. Published in 1958, his 
compact, highly readable “History of 
Solebury Township” is remarkably 
comprehensive for the work of a new- 
comer, and bears the unmistakable 
stamp of an enthusiast. Many factors 
have contributed to his extraordinary 
knowledge of his adopted home be- 
sides his penchant for research. In ad- 
dition to his political work, John 
Richardson served his community for 
many years as the treasurer of the 
New Hope-Solebury Community As- 
sociation and was the County Chair- 
man of the Red Cross Roll Call. 

It is typical of the man that, his 
explicit ambitions all realized, his 
interests continue to expand. He is 
currently serving under Chairman 
Ann Hawkes Hutton as Vice Chair- 
man of the Bucks County Historical- 
Tourist Commission — an ideal post 
from which to communicate his hopes 
for the future of the county as well 
as his fascination with its history. 

As for his own future, John Rich- 
ardson refuses to make any definite 
predictions, but in view of the enor- 
mous amount of research he has done 
on the Civil War, his knowledge of 
Samuel Hopkins Adams and his 
works and his great interest in Bucks 
County, it would come as no surprise 
to his intimates to see a book on any 
one of these subjects appearing un- 
der his name. 

Busy as he is, serving the communi- 
ty and the county of which he has be- 
come such a valuable member, John 
Richardson is a living testimonial to 
the old theory that people who know 
what they really want to do will al- 
ways find the time and the means to 
do it. A 
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=~ For Photographic Quality 


122 zn: Pye 
RETAIL Wholesale ie 
In Advertising 


For Further Information Contact: 
Frorhlirh Studio 


Home of 
“Bucks County Quality” Candy 

Route 202 & Mechanicsville Rd. 
Doylestown, Pa. 


TOWNSEND HOUSE 
Phone FI 8-9806 


Sa S S s 


me 


115 E. Maple Avenue 
Langhorne, Pa. SK 7-2526 
Open—Tues., Wed., Fri., 1-6 p.m. 


Sat. 10-5 p.m. 
ORDERS MAILED 


5 . ? 
Save With Gwinner 3 
Spring Services 
Our expert annual burner checkup saves 
you costly repairs, insures heating com- 
fort when you need it. Save money on 
summer fill-up a full tank won’t rust— 


We suggest our yearly service contract, 
and fuel oil budget plan. 


GWINNER’S 
Atlantic Heating Oils 
Prompt 24-Hour Delivery & Oil Burner Service 


Doylestown FI 8-2668 or FI 8-5784 


; THE NEW FULL SIZE CUSTOM 880 DODGE 
Gives you get out and Go! Thoroughbred performance with less care, 
less gas. You'll like what you see in the new Dodge and you'll see what 
you like behind the wheel—Available in all models—Try it at 


|. M. JARRETT oLD york ROAD, HATBORO, PA. 


Country (ra ers 


629 Second St. Pike (Rt. 232) Southampton 
Below Street Rd. Elmwood 7-1010 


GIFTS — FURNITURE — DECORATIVE ACCESSORIES 
COLONIAL REPRODUCTIONS 
CHINA — GLASS — COPPER — BRASS — PEWTER 


Closed Sunday, Open Week Days 10:30 to 5:30; Tuesday and Friday Evening 7:30 te 9:30 
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THE CORNELL FAMILY 


(Continued from March issue) 


his is the continuation of the 

story of the Cornell family which 
first came to Northampton Township 
in the 18th century, owned thousands 
of acres of farm land, and whose 
hundreds of descendants still live in 
that area. 

We are indebted to Miss Cora Wil- 
lard of Newtown for some interesting 
information about her branch of the 
family. Her grandfather, David Cor- 
nell, owned 186 acres of land on eith- 
er side of Buck Rd. and her parents, 
Anna Rachel Cornell and Samuel 
Willard, ran the Temperance House 
in Newtown for 29 years. 

David Cornell was the grandson 
of Jannetje Suydam and Gilliam Cor- 
nell and the son of Rachel Feaster and 
Adrian Cornell of Holland Rd. Gil- 
liam settled Adrian on 85 acres of 
land he had bought of William 
Thomson. Adrian increased his hold- 
ings and at his death left three large 
farms to his sons, Henry S., David 
and William H., with David’s in the 
middle. 

David built the stately manor house 
on what later became the Duval es- 
tate and is now the Korman farm. 
When his son, Samuel D., married 
Louisa Willard, David settled him 
on the 85-acre section on the north 
side of Buck Rd. (probably Adrian’s 
original tract). He left the 101 acres 
across the road, including the manor 
house, to his youngest son, Jonathon 
K. 

David's daughter Anna Rachel was 
married to Samuel Willard in 1870, 
and they lived at the farm. Later that 
year, Samuel heard that the Temper- 
ance House was for sale and per- 
suaded David to put up the money 
for him. Cora and her older sister 
Mary were born at the Temperance 
House and waited on tables there 
when they grew up. Cora commuted 
by train to Friends Central prepara- 
tory school at 3rd and Berks in Phila- 
delphia but quit before graduation to 
help at the hotel. 

Sam Willard built stables and an 
ice house on Court St. behind the 
Temperance House, which was on 
State St., and is a popular restaurant 
even today. Specialties of the house 
were oysters in the winter and ice 
cream in the summer. Sam Willard’s 
ice cream was said to be the best in 
Bucks County. It was made in a huge 
freezer with a horse to go round and 
round to turn the crank. Sam made 
ice cream out of season only for wed- 
dings and big patties. 

The Temperance House had occa- 
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by Betty Floyd 
sional boarders in the old days but 
most of the trade was with travelling 
salesmen who parked their horse and 
buggy and stayed overnight. Two big 
turkey dinners were served every year, 
one in February for the Reliance 
Horse Company and one in Novem- 
ber for the turnpike companies. Local 
people almost never went out to eat 
in those days. 

Cora was 23 when her parents sold 
the hotel and moved to 116 N. Chan- 
cellor St. The two sisters continued to 
live there until Mary died in 1960. 
Cora is alone there now. 

Samuel D. Cornell sold his farm, 
moved to Chancellor St. next to the 
Willards, and went into the manure 
selling business. Part of his farm is 
now the St. Leonard Farm nurseries, 
owned by Samuel Sodano. Sam’s son 
Horace returned from World War I 
and served as postmaster at Newton. 

Sam Willard often said that he 
could never remember when his two 
daughters were born but he knew 
when Sam’s second child, Harold, ar- 
rived. Sam Cornell had taken a load 
of produce to the Philadelphia mar- 
ket, staying there overnight as usual. 
Sam Willard was routed out of bed in 
the middle of the night to go all the 
way to Southampton for a doctor. 

David's family, and Samuel Cor- 
nell’s also, attended the North and 
Southampton Reformed Church, 
Churchville, and are buried in the 
churchyard there. But they never 
joined, although the Rev. A. O. Hal- 
sey was often a guest for meals at 
their farms. It was probably because 
of the women in the family. David’s 
second wife was Anne, daughter of 
Amos and Mary Knight, staunch 
English Friends, and both of Sam- 


uel’s wives were Friends. 
Another influential Cornell 


was 


Gilliam of Tanyard Rd., Richboro, 
also a grandson of Gilliam and Jan- 
netje Suydam Cornell. His father was 
‘Lambert, named for Jannetje’s father, 
Lambert Suydam. 

Gilliam Cornell, born in 1808, not 
only ran his 86-acre farm but he 
helped support his 13 children by 
teaching in the one-room school in 
East Holland, receiving three cents 
per day per pupil. 

His granddaughter, Mary Cornell, 
married Charles L. Finney of South- 
ampton. Charles’ grandfather, Isaac, 
went to school to Mr. Cornell. One 
day Isaac decided to play hookey. He 
got to the fence and crawled under 
but, quick as a flash, Schoolmaster 
Cornell crawled over the fence, 
grabbed Isaac, paddled him and took 
him back to school. 

It was Gilliam Cornell who sold the 
plot of land for the Addisville Re- 
formed Church in Addisville, now 
Richboro. The church was dedicated 
April 20, 1859. He served on the 
building committee, and as Elder of 
the church. A stained glass window 
in the Churchville church commemo- 
rates Gilliam (1808-1885) and his 
wife Mary Ann (1813-1879). He 
had attended there before the Addis- 
ville Church was built, and stained 
glass windows were not installed in 
the Addisville church until 1916-17. 

One of Gilliam’s sons was Thomas 
Allen Cornell (called Doc) who was 
Mary Finney’s father. Doc, with Hen- 
ty L. Search and George Boileau, es- 
tablished the first manufacturing bus- 
iness in the village of Southampton, 
a large farm machinery shop, about 
the time the railroad came through 
the village, in 1876. It was discon- 
tinued after the West was opened up 
and larger farm machinery plants 
sprang up. Later, Doc ran the general 
store at the corner of Bristol Rd. and 
Second Street Pike, when the corner 
was called “Cornell”. It is now a part 
of Southampton, and the store-home 
has been a private home for years, 


Visit Lenteboden—Our Spring 
Garden Of More Than 50,000 Bulbs 


Here you can see more kinds of spring- 
flowering bulbs than in any other display 
garden in America — 1,100 separate varieties 
in all their glory. All are plainly labeled 
— a living catalog. An ideal way to select 
your fall-planted bulbs. While visiting here 
pick up your summer-flowering bulbs, gladi- 
olus, cannas, dahlias, etc. 


Open every day April 1 to May 27 
10 A.M. to 6 P.M. 


Charles H. Mueller 


Bulb Specialist 
RIVER ROAD NEW HOPE, PA. 
VOlunteer 2-2033 
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EUROPES PAGEANTRY BEGINS IN BRITAIN 


Glitter and pomp...what a feast for the eye! Brilliant display and the sound of the march... it’s all there for 
you to enjoy, in Britain. Brilliant, too, is your flight there on Britain’s own BOAC. From the moment you board 
your flight you’re in Britain... surrounded by a veritable pageant of service that’s so traditionally British. And 
once you've tasted the charms of London and the British Isles (the fairy-tale villages, the heady breath of 
British history, the bargain surprises in London’s shops), it’s a mere jet hop to the Continent’s Capitals. 
Yes, Europe does begin with Britain, and your trip there begins with a call to your Travel Agent or to BOAC. 
This Spring and Summer you've a big choice of flights direct from New York, Boston, Chicago, Detroit, Hono- 
lulu, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Washington/Baltimore, Montreal, Toronto. ALL OVER THE WORLD 


BRITAIN BEGINS WITH B-Q)-A-( 


ES GOOD CARE OF YOU 
BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 1710 Pennsylvania Blvd., Philadelphia 3 e L08. 5070 3 


JENKINTOWN 


Once again... 


We're calling on you to be an active prac- 
titioner to support Abington Hospital Day. 
Wanamaker's Jenkintown is proud to take 
part in this important civic program. With your 
help, we can make this the greatest Abington 
Day yet. Just ask that all purchases made 
at John Wanamaker Jenkintown — between 
Wednesday, April 4th and Wednesday, April 
25th—be credited to Abington Hospital Day. 
You'll be proud you did. 
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The Old Traveler — 


The manage- 
ment of Bucks 
County Publica- 
„tions Inc. have 
graciously given 
me a four month’s 
leave of absence as 
editor of Bucks 
County Life. 

I regret that I 
will not be more 
closely identified 
with Life except 
through my 
monthly column 
“Old Traveler”. 

Driving over Bucks County as 
much as I do, it was not surprising 
that I should find the most beautiful 
recreation spot in the county, known 
as Lake Towhee. It has been operated 
during the past three summers with 
some success and with little publicity. 

It is a 300 acre tract of groves and 
woodland with a 27 acre lake fed by 
mountain streams and springs. 

It offers a challenge to one to make 
it an everyday recreation spot and I 
have accepted that challenge. I am 
going to operate Lake Towhee for 
four months, beginning May 1st. 

I probably should be organizing a 
society for the suppression of Jazz 
music so that we can get back to the 
joy that music brings us instead of 
managing a lake resort. 

I will be leaving a lot of interesting 
associates and some friends who visit- 
ed me frequently. One in particular 
who could stay longer in a few min- 
utes when he called than some others 
could in a day. 

Another would burden me with the 
things he had read and wanted me 
to publish. He was the most traveled 
man in Bucks County and if travel 
broadened and educated one he would 
be the most educated man in the 
county. 

A college basketball coach told me 
recently things were so bad on his 
team this year he had to use some 
students on the team. 

P 

Maybe some day we will get a 
perfect government in Bucks County, 
that is, when our county officials will 
pay their taxes promptly. Some of the 
politicians in Bucks County remind 
me of the bottom half of a double 
boiler. They let off a lot of steam but 
don’t know what's cooking. Don’t be- 
lieve that “what you don’t know won't 
hurt you.” It’s more likely to kill you. 

ee 

I'd like to remind you that every 
person in Bucks County reaps what 


he sows, with the possible exception 
of my wife who is an amateur garden- 
er. When I suggested this waste of 
time she said I could carry more 
money in my bill fold if I threw 
away my credit card, then she would- 
n't struggle with a vegetable garden, 
she knew a lot of gardeners who 
would exchange vegetables for a 
year’s subscription to Bucks County 
Life. (Vegetable gardeners may call 
FI 8-8389). 
—— 0 

The brightest spot`on any of my 
days is to drive up to my office and 
find a parking meter on the blink and 
get an hour of parking for a penny. 
I go into the office, find my favorite 
gal with a perfect hairdo, well ap- 
plied makeup, a new attractive dress, 
a wonderful personality and the first 
thing she asks is Oh Henry, “how do 
you spell liqueur.” 

Some days I arrive with a chip on 
my shoulder but I just shrug my 
shoulder, off it falls. The spoken word 
is beyond control, the written word is 
there for everyone to see. 

o———— 

Income tax time—just read your 
Bible, Come ye, you rich, weep and 
howl for misries that are coming up- 
on you. 


—— 0m 

Did you know you pay a luxury tax 
on your new bill fold when you buy 
one, then pay an income tax on the 
stuff you put in it and a sales tax 
whenever you take anything out of it. 


OUR COVER 

The young artist responsible for our 
unusual cover this month is a product 
of Central Bucks High School of 
Doylestown. She is Rosemarie Gaw- 
ronski of Edison, Pa. She presents an 
old ice house that stands in the lawn 
of the picturesque old home of her 
parents. Miss Gawronski though just 
past her teens has won s awards 
since her grammar school days. She 
was one of the winners in the 1960 
poster contest for the cata ane 
Flower Show one of the two students 
from Central Bucks High who won 
key awards from the 2500 entries 
submitted by High Schools from seven 
eastern Pennsylvania Counties. She 
won a $25.00 Savings Bond for her 
poster submitted to the Committee 
“for the employment of the Handi- 
capped.” She is now attending the 
Moore Institute of Art in Philadel- 
phia by winning the William A. 
Scott Scholarship award for 1962. We 
prerict Rosemarie will go places in 
the art world. 


Art On The Amalfi 


by its 9th year, had increased to 100 


ji here is a unique art school incor- 
porated in New Hope, Pa. but 
located approximately 6,300 miles 
away, as the crow flies. Actually the 
Positano Art Workshop's physical 
quarters are in Positano, Italy, a little 
fishing village midway between Am 
alfi and Sorrento. Traveling south 
from Naples, past a puffing Vesuvius, 
winding the hair-pin turns of the 
Amalfi Drive, you can reach it in an 
hour. 

Ten years ago, Mrs. Edna Lewis, 
not long retired from a public rela- 
tions job, made a trip to Italy where 
she discovered this extraordinary spot. 
Its pastel-colored houses climb from 
the pebbled Tyrrhenian beach up an 
escarpment, affording spectacular 
views of the sea, deep blue and every- 


where visible. The road, bordered 
with tree-sized oleanders, Bougain- 
villae, mimosa, lemon and apricot 


trees runs in an ascending curve 
through the steep hill town. The light 
has a fantastic clarity. 

The thought of an art school here 
came quite naturally. Mrs. Lewis’ sis- 
ter, had started an art school in Mex- 
ico which attracted many students. 
Why not one in Positano? 

So in 1952 the Positano Art Work- 
shop began with eight students who, 
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By Peggy Lewis 


The men and women from varied 
backgrounds included 
and leisure-time artists; 
lysts and physicians; people in allied 
fields such as design, gathered for a 
creative vacation in one of the loveliest 
spots in all of Europe, they made a 
heterogeneous collection from Saudi 
Arabia, the Fiji Islands, Johannes- 
burg, Australia, Canada, France, Italy, 
South America, and The Galli Islands 
(the Siren Islands of The Odessy). 

From the start, the school stressed 
quality of teaching, and was staffed 
by a group of well-known Italian and 
American artists. expert teachers. The 
approach is flexible, designed to meet 
individual needs; and includes begin- 
ners and advanced students. 

Now located in the historic Palazzo 
Murat, the palace of Prince Murat 
(Napoleon's brother-in-law and one- 
time King of Naples), the Workshop 
occupies a series of garden studios 
opening on a spacious courtyard. 

A typical day begins with break- 
fast on a terrace above the sea, gener- 
ally of freshly picked fruit, steaming 
black coffee and warm Italian bread 
and butter. This is followed by a 
session of drawing and painting at the 
school. Then everyone takes a break 


professie nal 
psychoana 


for a swim and lunch at a beach cafe 
The afternoon includes @ siesta and 
work from a live model, A typical day 
ends with a fabulous dinner at the 
Buca di Bacco, famous the world 
over for its cuisine and Outdoor danc- 
ing, always in sight of the Mediter 
ranean. 

Anyone who wants to play hookcy 
from the easel can enjoy himself in 
water sports, from skin-diving to 
water skiing. Those who wish a se 
cluded beach can swim in one of thi 
many little coves. Adolpho, who 
teaches water skiing, is one of the 
romantic Positanesi characters. Edna 
Lewis, a character herself—known af- 
fectionately as the Contessa Scalza 
(‘without shoes’’—barefoot Coun- 
tess) and the Contessa Astaca (‘‘Coun- 
tess Lobster’’—-because she swims so 
well)—sees that her students become 
well-acquainted with everything and 
everyone. 

The school holds many exhibitions 
of the works of staff, students and 
guest artists as well as receptions in 
the Palazzo Murat and the Circolo dei 
Forestieri (Club for Foreigners). 
Students and guests take field trips to 
nearby Pompeii, Herculaneam, Ra- 
vello, Capri, and the ancient Greek 
City of Paestum, or visit neighboring 
villages to watch their frequent feast 
day celebrations with processions and 
fireworks, unchanged 
turies of summers. 


through cen- 


Living accommodations, reserved 
by the school in hotels and pensiones 
all over town, begin as low as $4.00 
per day and include breakfast and 
dinner. The school tuition is $30.00 
a weck or $100.00 monthly. 

Every summer, the school throws a 
tremendous Fourth of July party; and 
the entire town, including the Mayor, 
joins in the celebration. This year's 
Tenth Anniversary party will be par- 
ticularly special. 

This fishing village in Southern 
Italy, authorized as a cultural center 
by decree of the Italian Government, 
ranks high in inspiration and astro 
nomical in romance. The school itself 
is proud of its part in six student 
marriages since °53, and one can only 
hazard a guess at its future romantic 
score. 

The curious can learn more about 
the Positano Art Workshop or its off- 
shoot, The Artists Workshop, a SCS 
sion in Venice, from September 2 to 
October 27, when Venice hosts the 
world famous Biennale art exhibi- 
tion and the International Film lesti- 
val, from: Irma Jonas or Jean Rams 
eyer, 238 E. 23 St., N.Y.C. 10; Edna 
S. Lewis, Positano, Salerno, Italy; or 
Positano Art Workshop, Inc., Box 
294, New Hope, Pa. A 
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Beckert Bucks Boyer 


H e generally starts off the evening 
by announcing he does not in- 
tend to give a speech and then pro- 
ceeds to give it in a delivery polished 
by long years of practice. He tells his 
audience he is not particularly inter- 
ested in becoming a political figure 
and then says he is seeking the most 
important political post in Bucks 
County. 

He declares he is not much of a 
politician anyway, and then opens a 
question and answer period, handling 
it with such skill that he proves be- 
yond a doubt he is the most able cam- 
paigner in the county. 

He neglects to ask for votes, just 
as he never asks a jury for a verdict, 
but he has an outstanding record in 
criminal court and he is the most suc- 
cessful vote-getter in Bucks. 

He is District Attorney Paul R. 
Beckert, reluctant candidate for chair- 
man of the Bucks County Republican 
Committee and master of the political 
soft sell. 

For the past three months Beckert 
has been canvassing his territory try- 
ing to sell the county’s 338 Republi- 
can committee people on himself and 
the Bucks County Republican Alli- 
ance. When he began, he had only a 
prayer of winning. Two months later 
he looked like an even money bet. To- 
day he could be a front runner. 

Beckert is the candidate of the Al- 
liance to replace Republican County 
Chairman Frederick E. Ziegler. The 
Alliance, like the Philadelphia group 
of the same name, seeks to overthrow 
the regular GOP organization, but 
unlike the Philadelphians, its mem- 
bers back up their money and speeches 
with tough politics and hard work. 

If they don’t win their battle, it 
will not be because they lack a strong 
candidate, because in Beckert they 
have a man whose conservative dyna- 
mism and quiet authority have mark- 
ed him a leader almost from the mo- 
ment he arrived in Bucks County a 
dozen years ago. 

Beckert is a Bucks Countian by way 
of Pittsburgh, where he was born 40 
years ago. His family left the then 
Smoky City and moved to Lansdowne 
where Beckert attended public schools 
and was a stick-out forward on his 
high school basketball team. 

In 1942 he entered the Navy as an 
apprentice seaman and emerged after 
the war, much of which he spent 
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By Bryan Rodgers 


aboard a destroyer, as a lieutenant j.g. 
Aided and abetted by the GI Bill, he 
secured his B.A. from Dickinson Col- 
lege and then went on to Temple 
University for his law degree which 
he received in 1949, finishing in the 
top 10 per cent of his class. 

The following year Beckert and his 
wife, Norma Jean, whom he met 
while in college, joined the flow of 
young couples leaving Philadelphia 
for the promised land of Levittown. 

The young attorney got his first big 
break when he was accepted into the 
law office of J. Leslie Kilcoyne—per- 
haps the best criminal lawyer this 
county has ever produced. The tall, 
athletic Beckert and the natty. almost 
elfin Kilcoyne hit it off immediately. 

“When I was with Mr. Kilcoyne I 
got the best training any young lawyer 
could get. He never went to trial un- 
less he took me with him, even though 
I could obviously have been of more 
use to him doing paper work in the 
office than sitting in a courtroom 
watching him work,” Beckert recalls. 
“This is what first got me interested 
in trial work.” 


In 1953 when the District Attorney 
Donald W. VanArtsdalen asked Beck- 
ert if he would join his staff, Beckert 
jumped at the chance although he had 
some reservations about the $3,300 
assistant district attorneys were receiv- 
ing in those days. 

“I had no thoughts about becoming 
district attorney at the time because I 
thought Don would keep the job for 
more than one term,” Beckert recalls. 

Once on the job he waited with 
anticipation for his first case against 
his old mentor, Kilcoyne, whom Beck- 
ert regards as the best trial lawyer he 
has ever seen. 

“I remember our first case well,” 
says Beckert. “It was a simple assault 
and battery and the victim, who had 
been beaten six months earlier, had 
some faint remarks on her face. I knew 
exactly what Mr. K would do. He 
walked up to the girl, who was on the 
witness stand, and gazed at her closely 
for a few moments and then announc- 
ed, ‘Hmmm, I can’t see a thing.’ ” 

“Well, Mr. Kilcoyne, perhaps it’s 
old age creeping up on you,” Beckert 
replied. After the trial he came up to 
me and said, “Paul, I never thought 
I'd see myself come back to haunt 
me,” Beckert recalls. 


Paul R. Beckert 


He regards Kilcoyne’s remark as 
one of the finest compliments he has 
ever received. 

During his early years in Levittown, 
Beckert, a life-long Republican, began 
to view with concern the inroads that 
the Democrats were making among 
the ever increasing number of new 
residents. It was at this point that he 
first met Edward B. Boyer, then resid- 
ing in Tullytown and now living 
nearby Beckert in Middletown Town- 
ship. 

Beckert made several trips to Doy- 
lestown to see Harry Clayton, who 
was then GOP chairman, and had 
tried without much success to get him 
to begin setting up Republican organi- 
zations in Levittown. Boyer was bent 
on the same mission, and over the 
years the two became fairly close poli- 
tical allies, “although not friends in 
the sense that we did much socializ- 
ing,” Beckert points out. 

Beckert and his party began to have 
their differences in 1955 when party 
chairman Russell Ferris decided to ig- 
nore the fact that he was under indict- 
ment for collecting coroner's fees for 
autopsies which were never performed, 
and run for reelection. 

“When I learned about it I just 
walked over to headquarters and told 
them I was through,” Beckert said. 

His decision was not hampered by 
the fact that he had been assigned by 
DA Van Artsdalen to preside over the 
exhumation of several bodies to prove 
the autopsies were not made. 

After the disastrous ’55 elections 
when the Democrats swept into the 
courthouse and Ferris was swept away 
to jail, Beckert, Boyer and a number 
of other young Republicans managed 
to crush the old guard leadership. The 
Democrats have not carried the count, 
since then. 


(Continued on Page 6) 


EVERYTHING IS TEDDIBLY FRENCH 
AT CHEZ ODETTE 


Why “jet” to France. Just drive to NEW HOPE and CHEZ ODETTE’'S, THE 
COMPLETELY FRENCH RESTAURANT with your own French Aubergiste. 


COCKTAILS ODETTE MYRTIL 
LUNCHEON — DINNER 


Open Every Day - Except Sunday 
Buffet Luncheon CURT WEILER 


Daily $1.75 at the Piano 


SOCIAL OBLIGATIONS 


are sọ easy to repay at our buffet! 
DINNER BUFFET Wednesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays 
LUNCHEON BUFFET Wednesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays 


Have a table reserved on the Balcony or by the 
Waterfall for a party ... or for the family. 


The Homestead Restaurant 


of Lavender Hall 
Route 532 above Newtown, Bucks County, Pa. WOrth 8-3888 
Air-Conditioned 


The tree that grows 
thru our roof. 


Cocktails Open every day 


Gracious Dining AS 
in J~- Ka 
- A 


Colonial 


Atmosphere 


Banquet Facilities 
for 10 to 200 


persons. 


Closed Mondays. x 


-_—-— 


Washington Crossing Inn 


Washington Crossing, Pennsylvania Phone HYatt 3-6677 


The Doylestown Inn 


Ipen daily for breakfast, lunch, dinner and late snacks 


Banquet Facilities Available 


Have you visited Doylestown Inn lately? 
Things have changed you know! You'll 
find it a delightful experience! Whether 
its for an early breakfast in the Country 
Kitchen, a pleasant business or shopping 
luncheon, family dinner in the main din- 
ing room, (the children are welcome, 
too), or a cocktail or nightcap in the 
Jug-In-The-Wall downstairs, the Inn is 
one of the County’s oldest favorites. Our 
guest rooms are spacious and comfort- 
able too, and all with private bath. 


Nya Pe 


18 West State Street, Doylestown, Pa. FI 8-2474 


BECKIRT 
(Continued from Page 5) 


The Republican ship which had 
been sailing on smooth waters since 
1956, ran aground on September 19, 
1960—the date Boyer was arrested on 
extortion and bribery charges, 

He was charged with receiving 
$7,800 from three Lower Bucks Coun- 
ty discount markets, in return for 
which, he supposedly guaranteed the 
store owners they would not be troub 
led with Blue Law arrests because of 
Sunday operations. 

For Beckert it was a major crisis. 
He was a Republican DA. Beckert 
felt he had to win the case so that no 
hint of further scandal would arise. 

The trial opened in January of the 
following year and for seven days 
Beckert examined and cross examined 
witness after witness, leaving nothing 
to chance as he tried to weave to- 
gether a mass of circumstantial evi- 
dance into a conviction. His closing 
address to the jury was a masterpiece 
of courtroom  oratory—it wasn’t 
enough. Boyer was acquitted and the 
commissioner's defense attorney, J. 
Leslie Kilcoyne proved he hadn't lost 
his touch. 

Since the trial Beckert and Boyer 
have expended much of their political 
time and energy in unsuccessful at- 
tempts to get each other out of poli- 
tics for good. 

Beckert views County Chairman 
Frederick E. Ziegler as little more 
than a front man for Boyer and feels 
that if he can win control of the party 
machinery, Boyer will be beaten for- 
ever. 

He has been asked on many occa- 
sions why a man who so often protests 
he is not a politician and does not in 
fact care much for politics, should be 
running for county chairman. 


“I don’t like politics the way many 
people believe politics ought to be 
played—the fix and favor brand of 
politics. I would rather see a man 
cast his vote against me because he 
believes in what he is voting for than 
vote for me because some political 
hack got a ticket fixed for him,” 
Beckert said. 

“This has been going on since the 
time of the Pharaohs, but I don’t think 
I have to be part of it. This is why I 
have been reluctant to take a more 
active part in politics,” he continued. 

Beckert is the only public figure in 
Bucks County who has successfully 
managed to win full acceptance by 
the Central and Upper Bucks old- 
timers while still retaining his popu- 
larity among the relative newcomers 
in Lower Bucks. 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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(under new iiavagement 
Dinners Served 
5 P.M. to 11 P.M. 
Entertainment Nightly 
Open til 2 A.M. Closed Sunday 


York Rood 
New Hope 


Reservations 
VO 2-2182 


In Life is Good Food” 
WARRINGTON INN 


Easton Hwy & Bristol Rd. 
Warrington, Pa. 
DI 3-0210 
Vincent Coggiola, Proprietor 
* Weddings - Receptions 
* Banquets A Specialty 
Exclusive but not expensive 
Cocktails 


Route 611 


Ye Olde Delamare House 


ESTABLISHED 1705 
Luncheons Dinners 
Seafood Specialties Daily 

On The Delaware 

Radcliffe & Mill Sts. Bristol, Pa. 


STill 8-9967 
F % 


Intimate Dining In The 
CHATEAU ROOM 
A Selected Menu of Choice 


Steaks-Fillets-Seafood 
Charcoal Broiled 


Johnny Burke at the Piano 
U.S. Rt. 1 SK 7-3757 Penndel, Pa. 
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BECKERT 
(Continued from Page 6) 


Part of the reason for this is his 
common touch. He seems to be as 
much at home chatting with court- 
house tipstaffs as he is with the judges 
or other attorneys. 

Clothes make some’ men, but not 
Paul Beckert. He often forgets to 
shine his shoes. His trousers are long- 
er and wider than is the current style 
and he seems unaware that natural 
shoulders have been in vogue for the 
past seven years or So. This is not 
overlooked by jury members, most of 
whom are not Ivy League types either. 
This is Beckert’s last term as district 
attorney; hs wants to pay more atten- 
tion to his private practice and spend 
more time with his son, Paul Jr., 14, 
and daughters Susan Jean, 10, and 
Kathy Ann, 7. 

He has worked three nights a week 
and most Saturdays since he first be- 
came affiliated with the district at- 
torney’s office. 

His love of trial work runs deep 
and it probably won't be long after 
he has completed his term that he will 
be back in criminal court, this time as 
defense attorney. 

“I don’t forsee much difficulty op- 
erating on the other side of the court- 
room. It only takes that first fee to 
get you going,” Beckert says with 
characteristic candor. 

Beckert, as his fellow lawyers are 
quick to admit, “has a hell of a lot 
going for him when he step^ in front 
of a jury’—he is tall, handsome in a 
careless sort of way, and is the pos- 


sessor of a tremendously effective 
speaking voice, which he sometimes 
is required to reduce a decible or two 
so as not to frighten his jury. 

He never browbeats a witness, but 
he is a merciless cross examiner. It 
takes a good deal of poise indeed for 
a witness to lie before Beckert and get 
away with it. He always seems to 
know what questions to ask, and even 
more important, what questions not to 
ask a witness. 

Once he starts his speech to a jury, 
he never falters and seldom bothers 
to look at his notes. Perhaps his out- 
standing courtroom attribute is a re- 
markable ability to take a mass of 
seemingly unrelated circumstantial 
evidence, fill in the gaps with logical 
conjecture, and come up with a solid 
case. 


He foregoes golf at which he is 
passable, and tennis, at which he is 
good, for weekend relaxation. On 
most warm Sundays he can be found 
dressed in an ancient pair of Ber- 
mudas tending to the tomato patch 
outside his home, a hobby which 
seems to give him a good deal of 
pleasure. 

To some people Paul Beckert is a 
practical idealist. To others he is a 
man of ostentatious public piety. At 
least one observer tends to sympathize 
with the first point of view. He can 
recall hearing him say just after base- 
ball spring training began that the 
Phillies ought to have a pretty good 
infield this year. 

None but the pure of heart could 
say a thing like that. A 


HEATHERDALE COLLIES 
Puppies Stud Service 
MR. & MRS. JOHN T. CLAUSER, JR. 
Belmont Ave. & New Rd. 
Southampton, Penna. 
ELmwood 7-2894 
Member Keystone Collie Club 
Collie Club of America 


River's Edge 


DELIGHTFUL DINING on the DELAWARE 


Lambertville, New Jersey 


At the bridge 
Vy block off Rt. 202 


LUNCHEON 12-2 October to June 
COCKTAILS AND DINNER 5-9:30 
SATURDAY SUPPER 11-12 
SUNDAY DINNER 1-8:30 


River-front room available 
for Parties and Receptions 


Telephones 


EXport 7-08397—0817 


-~ 
Whether at RIVER'S EDGE or in her own home 
Anne Elstner Matthews, radio's "STELLA DALLAS," 
gives the same careful attention to the fine details 
that complement delicious, delectable dining. 


ED) aa 


JOHN CORCORAN’S 1714 


Water Wheel 


Fine foods and drinks served every 
day in historic surroundings. 
Old Easton Rd. above Doylestown 


Rt. 611 Fillmore 8-9300 
“Corcoran Speaking” of radio & TV 


Oam OS OD DD Cm — o am o am 


FOUR WINDS TAVERN 


The Finest Food 
in a Charming Atmosphere 


Steaks — Chops — Seafood 
Chicken-in-the-basket 


Lunch & Dinner 12 ‘til 9 Sunday 12 ‘til 8 
Open Fireplace 
RT. 611 Revere, Pa. 


“15 miles N. of Doylestown” 


THE FALLOW HOUSE 
Dairy Bar & Restaurant 


Family Restaurant 
RT. 611, PLUMSTEADVILLE, PA. 
5 Miles North of Doylestown 


© Delicious Snacks 
@ Full Course Dinners 
For Reservations 


Telephone ROger 6-8974 
Open Every Day From 10 A.M. 


ew wy 
Boswell, 


Snack or Dine 


from a Snack to 
a full Course Dinner 


* EXCELLENT FOOD 
¢ PLEASANT PRICES 
* COLONIAL ATMOSPHERE 


OPEN DAILY & SUNDAY 
for 
LUNCHEON œ% DINNER 


Call PY 4-7959 


ROUTE 202 
BUCKINGHAM, PA. 


Where to Dine 


Along the Delaware 


Indian Rock Hotel—L. D. River road 
above Black Eddy. Unusual atmosphere. 
See the Indian profile on the rock high 
above the Delaware River. Cocktail 
Lounge opens 5 o'clock daily. Closed 
Sunday. 


Ringing Rocks Inn—On the hill, Up- 
per Black Eddy. Gourmet food in a de- 
lightful upper Bucks setting. Open daily 
from 11:30. Closed Sundays. Reserva- 
tions: YUkon 2-8782. 


New Hope 


Tow Path House—New Hope. Unique 
well-fireplace, glows by the creek light- 
ing diners. Check giant blackboard menu 
for delicacies. Choice. Cocktails. Visitors 
to New Hope should visit here. 


Black Bass Hotel — Lumberville, a 
short distance above New Hope. Estab- 
lished 1745. Reknowned for gracious 
country dining. Overlooking the scenic 
Delaware River. Tele.: AXtel 7-5770. 


Cartwheel Inn—Superb Cuisine. Swiss- 
French Menu. Breakfast, Luncheon — 
Dinner 12 to 11 P.M. Sunday Dinner 12 
to 9. Bar open weekdays until 3 A.M. 


Route 202—near New Hope. Closed 
Sundays. 
Chez ODETTE has captured the 


unique charm and atmosphere in a typi- 
cal Bucks County setting. French and 
American cuisine. Lunch, Dinner, Cock- 
tails, open everyday. 


Feasterville 


Buck Hotel—Feasterville. Old timey 
inn with a chummy bar. L. D. moderate- 
ly priced. Phone ahead for special dishes. 
Cheese cake delicious. Expert catering. 


Buckingham 


Boswells Route 202—Delightful Week- 
days from 11 to 9 P.M.—Sunday 12:30 
to 9 P.M. Colonial atmosphere—Attrac- 
tive prices. 


Upper Bucks 


Four Winds Tavern—Rt. 611, Revere, 
north of Ottsville. Open fireplace flicker. 
on basket-chickens and T-bone steaks. 


The Fallow House—Dairy bar and 
restaurant. Dinners, sandwiches, 15 flav- 
ors of ice cream. Rt. 611, five miles 
north of Doylestown. 


Newtown 


Homestead of Lavender Hall—Rt. 
532, Newtown. Colonial Elegance with 
homestyle cooking. Mr. Chrales’ south- 
ern fried chicken a specialty. Buffet 
luncheons and dinners Wednesday, 
Thursday and Saturday. 


o O O l ŘŘ—— 
THE BUCK GIFT SHOPPE 


At the Buck Hotel 
\ 


vale 


EARLY AMERICAN GIFTS 


FROM THE HEART OF BUCKS 


Red-Cliff Ironstone 
| Woodbury Pewter 
Bluegate Candles 

Colonial 


Reproductions 


Westmoreland Milk Glass 


A 


Browsing Through Bucks? 
Don’t this delightful new Gift 


| Shoppe. Dine and shop in a typical 
Bucks setting. 


miss 


1204 Buck Road 


Feasterville 


ELm 5-1343 


Penna. 


“Don’t Pass 
Buck P’ 


3 
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DINNER COCKTAILS 
LUNCH 


A favorite eating place 
of the County 
since 1735 


Open 6 Days-Closed Sunday 


Buck Hore 


Intersection Buck Rd, 
Bustleton & Bridgeton Pikes 
FEASTERVILLE, PA. 
ELmwood 7-1125 
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INDIAN ROCK 


"On The Delaware” 


A Must on your dining list for ex- 
cellent cuisine and a charming Early 
American atmosphere. Jayne and 
Joseph Lodge are your Hosts. 
Cocktail Lounge—Dinner 5 til 9 
Rt. 32, River Road Upper Black Eddy 
22 Miles N. of New Hope 
YUkon 2-5767 or 2-8777 
CLOSED SUNDAYS 


INN 


George Washington ate here 
We Carry on the Tradition 


Bucks County's Oldest Inn 


DOYLESTOWN PIKE AT 2nd ST. PIKE 
WRIGHTSTOWN, PA. 


aa 


HOTEL 
On Route 32 at Lumberville 
Open Every Day 
But Christmas Day 

Luncheon 12:00 to 2:30 
Dinner 5:30 to 10:00 
Sunday Dinner: 1 to 8 pm 


Bar 
Guest Rooms - Central Heating 
Facilities for parties 
from 4 to 104 
AXtel 7-5770 


PARK VIEW 
RESTAURANT 


ACROSS FROM NEW BUCKS CO. 
COURT HOUSE 


AIR CONDITIONED 
FOR YOUR COMFORT 


pr, WEDDINGS 


BREAKFAST 
LUNCH 
DINNER 


a * 
| BANQUETS 
3 * 
PRIVATE 


PARTIES 


30 East Court St. 


Doylestown, Pa. 
Tel. Fi 8:8100 


TAKE OUT 
SERVICE 
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Goodnoe Dairy Bar—Intersection Rts. 
532, 413, Newtown. Home farm prod- 
ucts go into snacks and complete meals. 
Homemade Toll Gate ice cream. 


Lower River Road 


Washington Crossing Inn—Washing- 
ton Crossing. Dine in formal dining 
rooms or in original kitchen of this his- 
toric inn. Facilities for bridge parties in 
small private rooms. Recommended food 
and bar. 


Colonial Country House Restaurant— 
At edge of Washington Crossing Park, 
over the Canal Bridge. A place to bring 
the children and enjoy a delicious full 
course dinner, or an in between snack. 
Ideal spot for summer visitors and Ice 
Skaters in winter. Open every day. 


Below Doylestown 


Warrington Inn—Rt. 611, Warrington. 
L. D. Famous for fine seafood. Spacious 
rooms for private parties. Cordial atmos- 
phere created by Vincent’s greeting. 


Wrightstown 


Old Anchor Inn—Rts. 413 and 232, 
Wrightstown. Roast beef and homemade 
cheese cake are outstanding. Terrace 
and Hunt rooms available for banquets, 
receptions and clubs. Cocktails—also 
ar. 


Doylestown and Nearby 


Old Water Wheel Inn—One and a 
half miles north of Doylestown. Old Mill 
built in 1714. Mill supplied flour to 
Washington’s army. Terrace dining— 
unusual bar, best food—atmosphere. 


Conti Inn—Cross Keys, L. D. One of 
Country’s historic old inns, owned and 
hosted by the Conti’s, a name well 
known in restaurant circles. Try Walter’s 
Caesar Salad. Bar. 


Country Side Inn—Cross Keys. L. D. 
Modest prices for grand snapper soup 
and sauerbraten. Unpretentious, bright, 
and cheerful. Bar. Air-conditioned. 


Park View Restaurant—Doylestown’s 
newest restaurant, 2nd floor East Court. 
Unusually fine food—attractive prices. 
Caters to parties, banquets. 


Doylestown Inn—i8 W. State St. 
Features early breakfast, business lunch, 
cocktails, dinner and late snacks. Guest 
rooms with private bath. Banquets. Fine 
food in a family atmosphere. 


On the Jersey Side 


Lambertville House — Lambertville. 
Miniature loaves of bread at this histor- 
ic old country hotel. L-D Candlelight 
bar ’til 2 a.m. (except Sunday); hot food 
served 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m. daily 


River’s Edge — Lambertville, N. J. 
perched on the banks of the Delaware, 
this stone mill built in 1835 is a delight- 
ful place to dine. Indoors and outdoors 
with candlelight twinkling from dining 
areas around an open garden, old brasses 
and stoneware filled with flowers. Radios 
“Stella Dallas” on hand to greet you. 
Here you enjoy fine continental food 
and American favorites. 


ALL THE FAMILY KNOWS 
Lunching is a Treat... 
Dining an Event, at 


GOLDIE’S 
DINER & RESTAURANT 


Serving Daily from 7 until 7 
Sundays from 7 until 8 


RT. 313. Dublin, Pa. 


CH 9-3686 


PLEASANT 
DINING 


LUNCHEON 
DINNER 
COCKTAILS 


If the 


Here. 
weather is warm and golden, the terrace is 
at its best. If the weather is sod and rainy 
and chilly, we light the indoor fireplace. 
And the food is wonderful every day except 
Mondoy (when we're closed). 


Dining is Always Delightful 


THE TOW PATH HOUSE 


Mechanic Street on the Canal 
New Hope, Pa. VOlunteer 2-2784 


Banquet Facilities 


CROSS KEYS 
Route 611 &.313 Fillmore 8-9364 


COUNTRY SIDE INN 


Fine food for discriminating taste. 
Cocktail lounge and bar. Catering to 
weddings, banquets, business and s9- 
cial affairs. 
Closed Sunday 
1⁄2 mi N Doylestown, Rt 611 
(Easton Rd) 
SPECIALTY 
SAUERBRATEN — SNAPPER SOUP 
HASEN PFEFFER 


34$.MAIN 


DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


EVERYTHING MUSICAL 
TV — Stereo — Home Appliances 


First Steamboat 


T he most triumphant day in the 
life of poor John Fitch was July 
27th, 1786, when, before the wonder- 
ing eyes of Philadelphia throngs, he 
and his assistant, Henry Voight, a 
watchmaker, sailed the first steamboat 
ever built, up the Delaware river at 
the amazing speed of seven miles an 
hour. It was the first time a ship had 
ever moved upon the water without 
aid of sails or oars. 

“She walked the water like a thing 
of life”, this first steamboat. Those 
who watched in wonderment did not 
know that the chugging craft was 
spelling out the doom of the great 
sailing ships, that in that hour was 
born the age of mechanical transpor- 
tation. It planted in the mind of man 
the delightful prospect of speed with- 
out physical exertion. 

It was that very idea that put into 
the mind of John Fitch the concept 
of a carriage that would move with- 
out an oat-eating horse. It came to 
him while limping home four miles 
from the Neshaminy church over the 
rough, hard Bucks County road when 
he had to step aside while Mr. Sinton 
and his wife whizzed by in their 
smart shay. But while he stumbled 
along, dreaming out his idea, he re- 
alized the roads were too wretched 
for such a steam carriage, the smooth 
surface of the Delaware would be 
more suitable. So, instead of invent- 
ing the automobile, poor John Fitch 
devised the first steam boat. 


He worked in the shop of Sutphin 
McDowell on a brass model of this 


Pist a y Bae 4 


ON THE DELAWARE ... Early drawing of John Fitch’s steamboat 


By Sara Maynard Clark 


wondcrous ship without sails. At that 
time he had never heard of James 
Watt who discovered the power of 
steam, so Fitch thought, as he made 
his little engine, that he was the dis- 
coverer of a new force. 

A small group of Fitch's friends 
saw the little ship launched on a now 
extinct mill pond below Davisville in 
Southampton township. The tiny 
steam engine puffed and huffed with 
steady rhythm as it moved the boat 
smoothly around the pond, shaping 
in that moment the destiny of world 
commerce and naval warfare. 


Fitch was a brilliant and talented 
man, but the most unfortunate one 
who ever lived. He seemed, however, 
to have an ever recurring optimism 
and hope. To raise the money to build 
a full size boat, he made maps of the 
northwestern part of the United 
States through which he had traveled. 
They are said to be the only maps 
ever made, engraved and printed by 
the same person. He engraved them 
in the shop of Coby Scout, the wheel- 
wright in Warminster township, and 
printed them on Charles Garrison's 
cider press. They sold readily. With 
three hundred additional dollars he 
realized from a company of backers, 
he made his first full-size steamboat. 
He built the engine as he had in the 
small model. It ran against the cur- 
rent of the Delaware at seven miles 
an hour. He built a second, larger 
one. From then until 1790 John 
Fitch’s Steam Boat made regular trips 
between Philadelphia and Trenton, 


on the Delaware River in 1788, 
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traveling three thousand miles that 
season without a mishap and at the 
fast clip of cight to nine and a half 
miles an hour, Success was at hand. 
Until then his boats had merely been 
called the "Steam Boat”. Now he 
would build a supreme one to be 


named the “Perseverance.” Before it 
was completed the government ruined 
his prospects by awarding to James 
Rumsey identical patents for a steam- 
boat Rumsey never made. Even the 
ageing Benjamin Franklin sided 
against Fitch. 

He sold the uncompleted ‘“‘Perse- 
verance’”’ and went to France, hoping 
that a foreign land might be kinder 
to him than the one of his birth. But 
the French Revolution was simmering 
and people were more interested in 
retaining their heads than in building 
steamboats. 


Almost immediately Robert Fulton, 
to whom Fitch had generously ex- 
plained and demonstrated his inven- 
tion, built a steamboat and snatched 
from Fitch both fame and fortune. 
Where Fitch had a number of reluc- 
tant, complaining financial backers, 
Fulton had the support of Robert R. 
Livingston, wealthy and influential 
Chancellor of the State of New York. 

In 1797, poverty-ridden, despond- 
ent and unable to secure backers for 
a new boat, Fitch departed for Ken- 
tucky where he still owned some land. 
To poor John Fitch life was one large 
bitter pill. From the time his mother 
died when he was four years old mis- 
fortune had been his unwanted part- 
ner. He grew up in Connecticut un- 
loved and abused. The clockmaker to 
whom he was apprenticed refused to 
teach him his trade. The woman he 
married had such a high temper that 
he gave her everything he owned and 
left her. He went to Trenton, N. J. 
where he was having a small success 
as a silversmith and button maker 
when the British entered the town 
and he had to flee into Bucks County 
where he took lodging in Warminster 
township. He buried $4,000 in gold 
and silver beneath an apple tree in 
Charles Garrison’s orchard. When he 
went to his bank to make a ‘‘with- 
drawal” he found someone had stolen 
it. He was captured by the Indians on 
a shipping venture to Kentucky and 
taken to a British post at Detroit. 
During this ordeal he contracted 
rheumatism. He finally returned to 
Bucks County penniless and ill. He 
tried to make a living by trudging to 
Valley Forge where he sold beer and 
tobacco to the soldiers. He saw forty 
thousand dollars in Continental cur- 
rency melt away to a value of a hun- 
dred dollars in silver. 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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TED MEER 


DOLLY MADISON 

WAS FIRST LADY 
when we opened Lambertville House 
and started serving “good eating.” To- 
day we're Duncan Hines, Cue and Gour- 
met approved, but still good old fash- 
ioned eating. 

Dinner 11 A.M. till 9 P.M. 
Our New Buttery Open till 2 A.M. 


DUNCAN HINES As, 


CUE AND ae Sa 
GOURMET T ppa 


Tanibertville House 


Bridge St., Lambertville, N.J. EX 7-0202 


WITCHWOOD FARM 
COUNTRY KITCHEN 


= 
al | 


rl le 
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Where Route 202 meets Route 309 
Open daily 9:30 A.M. to midnight 


BREAKFAST—-LUNCH—DINNER 
SANDWICHES 


FARM-MADE ICE CREAM 


For a delicious salad ask your grocer for 
Low-Calorie 


COUNTRY KITCHEN DRESSING 


oO Oo 


CO-OP STORE 


“The only customer-owned store 
catering to you” 


FINEST MEATS—PRODUCE 
Everything for’ your home and your parties 


46 S. MAIN STREET NEW HOPE 


BUCKS COUNTY ANTIQUE 
DEALERS ASSOCIATION 


Second Outdoor Show & Sale 
Here, in the heart of the nation’s an- 
tique center you will find a veritable 
Persian Market of gaily displayed treas- 
ures of yesteryear. 

Over 50 dealers participating. 

Route 202 
Between Lahaska & New Hope 
Saturday, June 16 
Rain Date: Saturday, June 23 
Dealers Welcome 
Write: Fryers-Lahaska 
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WHERE TO DINE 


Lower Bucks 

Flannery’s—Man-sized meals that will 
delight the slim-line gals. Steaks, Chops, 
Seafood—charcoal broiled. Paintings by 
well known Bucks County artists to en- 
joy while you dine. U.S. Route 1, Penn- 
del, Pa. Chateau Room open 5 p.m. to 
1 a.m. 

Ye Old Delaware House—Food and 
service in the fine old Pennsylvania tra- 
dition. Enjoy the gracious atmosphere of 
this famous old hostelry. Delicious din- 
ing on the Delaware. Radcliffe & Mill 
Sts., Bristol, Pa. . 

The Yardley Inn—This historic spot 
on the Delaware River at Yardley, fea- 
tures delightful food for luncheon and 
dinner under the capable management 
of Roger Stocovaz. Good food in a rare 
setting. For reservations call HYatt 
3-3800. 


DELIGHTFUL DINING 
AT THE HISTORIC 


Yardley Inn 


ON THE DELAWARE 
Yardley, Pa. 


Luncheons from Noon to 2:00 P.M. 
Dinners from 5 to 10 P.M. 
‘till 11 P.M. on Fri. & Sat. 
Late evening snacks 
Bar opens at noon 
HYatt 3-3800 


a ee o 


The Tavern Room dispenses 
fine food and drink daily. 
Opening soon ... our sunken 
canal garden, river veranda 
and Raleigh Room. 


River Road & Route 263 Center Bridge, Pa. VO 2-2048 


Fa. 


Historic Doylestown Inn’s new owners—Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Leibowitz 


By Marguerite Karaczan 


I t was the second time in six 

months, and the tenth time in 
sixteen years. If you've been lucky 
enough to have one address for many 
years, you won't appreciate what this 
means. If you’ve moved even more 
often—well, God bless you. 

I can remember a conversation I 
had with my mother many years ago, 
before my marriage. We had just been 
to visit a cousin of mine whose hus- 
band was a regular Navy officer. “Do 
you think you would like that life?” 
my mother asked. “Not me!” I re- 
plied. “Too much moving.” 

So I married an electronics engineer 
instead. And if you think the only 
way that type moves is vertically, your 
knowledge of the Space Age is very 
incomplete. 

Actually, of course, my husband's 
profession accounts for only a portion 
of our wanderings. The rest is the re- 
sult of his passion for horses and his 
fascination with new house plans. 


Three years ago we moved into a 
brand new house that we had had 
built on eight wooded acres with a 
lovely view. We moved there because 
we had acquired two horses and need- 
ed more elbow room than our former 
acre lot could provide. I realize it is 
customary to put the barn before the 
horse but as a family, we have a talent 
for doing things the hard way, so of 
course we had to board the horses 
until we could get settled. 

Well, anyway — I diligently set 
about making our new house a home 
and was pretty satisfied with the re- 
sults. All too soon it became apparent 
that I was living in a fool’s paradise. 

The house was fine, and well adapt- 
ed to our needs. We all thought so— 
myself, my husband, my daughter and 
my son. But suddenly the adjoining 
fields were put on the market as house 
lots and we were no longer able to 
use them for pasturing the horses. 
Since we now had four, with a fifth 
on the way, I was given to understand 
that the problem was acute. 

So off we went to look for some 
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nice green fields on which, just inci- 
dentally, we could also build a house 
and barn. Yes, there were small farms 
for sale, but I had been spoiled by my 
brand-new, one-story house and was 
in no mood to trade it in on a like 
amount of charm and peeling walls. 
We'd had a problem with water on 
the first place, so we prudently check- 
ed the local water table wherever we 
looked, and finally bought ten acres 
which not only had the highest water 
table in the township but two streams 
as well. 

It was August when we took title 
to the land. Since we had already sold 
the old place, this meant an extra 
move to rented quarters until we could 
get the new house built. We were 
lucky enough to find a place that also 
had a barn and fenced fields so we 
were able to move the whole family, 
human, equine and feline. (All barns 
have mice, and sometimes worse.) 

We moved into our present home 
on March first—smack in the middle 
of one of those lovely wet springs 
that make living in Bucks County such 
fun. Well, we had wanted plenty of 
water and we got it—first in trickles, 
then in streams, finally in lakes as it 
settled into the pits dug for the oil 
tank and the pump. In fact, only 
much mad digging of ditches pre- 
vented the crawl space under the 
house from becoming so inundated 
that the house was in danger of drift- 
ing right down into the stream and 
away with the current. I have always 
found the thought of a houseboat 
romantic, but this arrangement was 
never what I had in mind. 

When it didn’t rain, it snowed. 
When it didn’t snow, it froze. Any 
way it went, we couldn’t win. Our 
rudimentary lane bogged further and 
further down into the ground from 
which it had sprung and there wasn't 
a road-builder around who would 
even look at it. “Just throwing good 
money after bad,” they mournfully 
assured us, "to try to do anything with 
that lane until it’s thoroughly dried 
out.” 


So there we were, our shiny new 
house with all its pastel wall-to-wall 
carpeting, an island in a sea of mud. 

Daily I fought the army of soggy 
clods that invaded my house clinging 
inexorably to every boot that entered. 
It was a losing battle, but I doggedly 
kept at it. You might have thought I 
was training for a track meet to see 
the way I flew into the hall every time 
the front door opened. The hall, at 
least, had a vinyl floor. Usually I was 
too busy watching boots (of which we 
have a formidable collection) to no- 
tice how much was coming in on 
pants cuffs. But as it dried and flaked 
off it managed to get distributed pret- 
ty evenly throughout the house. 

Then there was the cat, who ex- 
hibited a marked preference for car- 
pets over vinyl. She never has gotten 
the hang of wiping her paws. 

Yes, I know. She should have been 
relegated to the barn. But Eloise is a 
very special sort of cat and she had 
found the move very traumatic—talk- 
ing nervously in a blue streak all 
through moving day until she had 
been endlessly assured that yes, we 
did know what we were doing, and 
yes, this was indeed our new home. 
Besides, we had lost one cat in the 
last move—Eloise’s daughter, who had 
come along for the ride, but later de- 
cided she didn’t care for the new 
place and returned to the old barn 
where she is still happily keeping 
down the mice. 
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The horses, who, after all, were the 
raison d’etre for the whole operation, 
weren't happy either. Shortly before 
we were to move our rented post-hole 
digger had broken down in mid-job 
and in the confusion of getting ready 
to move we had been unable to locate 
another. So there they were, poor 
darlings, stuck in their stalls after 
years of being out in all weather. 
Totally unconcerned with our prob- 
lems, they continued to fret despite 
the chifdren’s best efforts to keep them 
exercised. No good to tell them there 
was no grass out there. They wanted 
out. So the first time the clouds held 
their fire, my husband had to drop 
everything else to rush out and start 
whipping up a make-shift pasture. 


Finally we had a whole week of 
sunshine. “If it holds till next Wed- 
nesday, I'll be here with the grader 
and some gravel”, said the road man. 
So what happened Wednesday. That’s 
right. Buckets of it. 

Meanwhile the workmen come and 
go, tying up various loose ends. I 
must say they back their trucks out of 
here a lot more cheerfully than I do, 


but then, they don’t have to do it two 
or three times a day. 

Ah, well. 

Sometimes at night when the horses 
are quiet in the barn and the children 
in bed and the day’s quota of mud 
and debris dumped in the trash can, 
I sit down in front of the fire, close 
my eyes and dream a little dream. 

I dream of past moves and all the 
ae I have learned from them. 
Then I dream of how I planned to 
profit from all my past errors by not 
moving into this house, no matter 
what the temptation, until all the 
workmen had been out for a month. 
In that time, I was going to hang all 
my curtains, clean the place thorough- 
ly, have extra bookshelves built and 
fill them and so on, so that on moving 
day we could move in just the furni- 
ture and be all set up to LIVE. 

It's still a nice dream, but at this 
point I am too far gone to remember 


all of the thousand and one reasons 


why it never came true. Not that it 
really matters. I have taken my stand. 
The rest of the family can suit them- 
selves. When I move out of this place, 
it will be feet first. A 


TREVOSE SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOCIATION 


Street & Brownsville Rds 
Trevose, Pa. 


EL 7-6700 
Assets $25,000,000.00 


Trenton & Pennsylvania Aves. 
Morrisville, Pa. 
CY 5-4121 


Liberal Dividends for 47 Years 


“Mortgage Money Available” 
Bucks County’s Original Insured Association Serving Delaware Valley, U.S.A. 
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D. GRABOW 
Interior Decorator 


Buckingham, Pa. 
PY 4-7914 


Route 202 


salon 


now located 
18 w. mechanic street, new hope, pa. 


vo 2-5331 
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A. C. FRATTONE 
51 S. YORK ROAD 
HATBORO, PA. 


Phone: OSborne 5-8556 
JEWELERS © DIAMONDS 
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RETAIL 
For Further Information Contact: 
Home of 
“Bucks County Quality” 
TOWNSEND HOUSE 
115 E. Maple Avenue 
SK 7-2526 


Candy 


Langhorne, Pa. 


Open—tTues., Wed., Fri., 
Sat. 10-5 p.m. 
ORDERS MAILED 


1-6 p.m. 


Dressed in the period of Martha Washington, Kit Kinne demonstrated a meal 
in the kitchen at Mt. Vernon for her TV audience. 


Bucks Countian Kit Kinne 
Whets Television Appetites 


By Sara Maynard Clark 


I f you have wondered who pro- 

duces many of the perfect cakes, 
the beautifully glazed and decorated 
hams, the bowls of crisp, glistening 
salads that appear on television and 
in color ads in magazines, the chances 
are it is a Bucks Countian known in 
New York food circles as Kit Kinne, 
but out here as Mrs. Charles Sigety of 
Pipersville. In her New York home 
she produces these wonderous foods 
under the trade name of “Video Vit- 
tles.” 

Her long experience in cooking has 
brought her to this superb perfection. 
As a child at home she had no oppor- 
tunity to “mess around the kitchen” 
because servants don’t take kindly to 
little girls in their domain. Fortun- 
ately she and her sisters spent their 
summers with her grandmother and 
they were taught to cook by an expert. 
The summer Kit was eight years old 
she learned to make Parker House 
rolls, which of course led into bread. 
The next summer she beat eggs and 
creamed butter and sugar for cakes 
that had to rise to the proper height 
and have just the right sort of crumb. 
The next summer she graduated in 
pies. With that foundation it was not 
surprising that at, Cornell University 
she majored in home economics. 

Her first job, however, did not deal 
with food. She trained non-selling 
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personnel in a large department store 
and wrote booklets. Then came the 
second World War and she went over- 
seas to Italy and Germany with the 
Red Cross where she met its myriad 
demands with outstanding success. 
She provided entertainment and pro- 
grams and became experienced in 
radio broadcasting. In Germany she 
was in charge of a snack bar and the 
GI's blessed her for her skill in cook- 
ing. It was said she was the only 
hostess who could make dried eggs 
palatable. She says the secret is in al- 
lowing them time to reconstitute. She 
accomplished the almost impossible 
feat of making good ice cream from 
dried eggs and powdered milk. 

Her overseas experience proved val- 
uable in the years that followed for 
she has spent many of them in radio 
and television, more than two years 
as a mentor for two million women 
in the art of cooking. Before that, in 
1948 she was married to Charles 
Sigety while he was still in law 
school at Yale. In those first years she 
did a variety of things to make a dol- 
lar. One was in selling where she met 
the American woman, literally with 
her hair down. She felt so keenly that 
these lonely creatures should be given 
something on radio besides soap op- 
eras that she approached a radio sta- 
tion manager about her ideas. He 


offered her time on the air to try out 
her plan, but she couldn’t accept it at 
the time couldn't gamble on making it 
pay enough. It did help her later to 
make a profound success of her pro- 
grams on television. She knew how to 
fill their need with good practical ad- 
vice about food and thrift. 

The two young people, in order to 
earn money through summer vaca- 
tions, went to Europe as tour con- 
ductors. Charles was with an economy 
group, Kit with a De Luxe tour. Their 
paths often crossed, with Kit and her 
charges luxuriating in the Grand 
Hotel while Charles marshalled his 
tourists into lowlier quarters. 

Kit began her career on television 
when she applied for a job as cooking 
demonstrator on the Sally Smart show 
on WOR-TV. She was rejected at 
first because she was too slim. The 
directors had an idea that a plump 
woman was a better representation of 
a cook. It was not long before she was 
called in to substitute for the woman 
who did get the job. After two months 
it was decided her skill and charm 
overshadowed her slimness and she 
became Sally Smart permanently. 

Those were the early days of TV 
when its operation had not reached 
today’s slick perfection. Anything 
could happen and it sometimes did, 
like the day her young assistant, who 
was allowed to demonstrate a recipe 
occasionally, put a souffle in the oven 
just before she left the studio. Shortly 
Kit noticed a strong smell of souffle 
but she couldn’t leave her work as the 
cameras were on her. Smoke began to 
pouring from the oven. The camera- 
man directed high angle shots at her 
hands while technicians dashed in 


with fire extinguishers. By that time 
there really was a fire, but she kept on 
talking and smiling and mixing in- 


As food editor on the NBC-TV Home 
show, Kit worked closely with Arlene 
Frances. 
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gredients as more fire extinguishers 


sprayed the flames and dribbled 
around her feet. She proved herself a 
real trooper as her audience remained 
unaware of the catastrophe. 

Kit’s most exciting years were those 
spent as food editor of the Home 
Show on NBC-TV. She went to 
Hawaii for a pineapple-grower spon- 
sor, to Las Vegas when the A-Bomb 
was exploded. She toured the bombed 
village with cameramen showing her 
audience the effect of the explosion 
on food products and their packaging. 
She filled the refrigerator in the house- 
to-be-bombed with food, canned stuff, 
etc., to learn how it would survive. 
The blast blew the refrigerator door 
off, proving it to be a poor place for 
food anywhere near a blast. They 
learned, however, that canned goods 
were usable if the cans were carefully 
cleaned on the outside, 

During this part of Kit’s career she 
put on the first color show at Mt. 
Vernon. It was a wonderful experi- 
ence to live for a short time in Martha 
Washington’s home, have the free- 
dom of the house and to cook at the 
great fireplace. She prepared a meal 
before the TV cameras, using Martha's 
recipes, her great iron kettles, spiders 
and the spit. Fresh herbs were gather- 
ed from the garden to season some of 
the dishes. She cooked as the colonial 
housewife did, not using one large fire 
in the fireplace, but many little ones, 
some even out on the great hearth. 

During her busy married life Kit 
has managed to have a career and a 
family too. There are Birge, nine; 
Kinne, seven; Robin, going on six and 
Neal, four. She says that she was 
fortunate that pregnancy was never 
very obvious with her. One time when 
she was speaking to a group of pine- 
apple men an uneasiness overtook her. 
She tried to wind up the meeting and 
finally excused herself, saying she had 
an appointment that she had to keep. 
She went straight to the hospital and 
in a short time Robin was born. 


One would think that a woman 
with more than three hundred cook- 
books would feel she had a good 
background of recipes, but Kit loves 
new ones. There are only a few favor- 
ite meals that she repeats occasionally. 
In her travels she has acquired recipes 
from every country visited and usually 
buys any utensils for special methods. 

We were fortunate enough to par- 
take of a meal at the Sigety’s. It was 
a novel experience for one who is 
somewhat jaded with a mixture of 
middle west and New England cook- 
ing. The delightful feature was a 
cooking contraption from Switzerland, 
very like an American chafing dish. In 
a metal bowl over an alcohol flame 
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was bubbling hot vegetable oil. A big 
platter of raw steak was passed. It 
was cut into pieces about right for 
two bites. Each guest had a special 
long-handled fork. You speared a 
piece of meat and lowered it into the 
bubbling oil. After a few tries it be- 
came easy to time it for rare, medium 
or well done. You put a piece on 
your plate and speared another and 
put it into the oil. It was a pleasant, 
leisurely way to eat. Bowls were pass- 
ed containing dips for the meat; herb 
butter, garlic butter, peach preserves, 
curried mayonnaise to name a few. 
They were good either with the meat 
or the hot rolls. There was a crisp 
green salad and for dessert a big bowl 
of mandarin orange sections sprinkled 
with cocoanut and finely cut crystal- 
ized ginger—delicious. 

Seven years ago the Sigetys bought 
an old stone farmhouse near Pipers- 
ville. The major remodelling so far 
has been the kitchen. Kit had to have 
an efficient working place. The old 
dining room was enlarged by includ- 
ing an enclosed porch in its area, mak- 
ing a handsome modern kitchen with 
a pleasant dining space near the big 
fireplace. The former kitchen at the 
back became three rooms, bath, office 
and a TV room. 

A native of historic Herkimer, 
N. Y., Kit is interested in Bucks 
County's past, in the old house and 
most of all the furniture that colonial 
Bucks Countian’s used. 


One can’t but wonder how, with 
her interest in such appetizing food, 
she keeps a slender, lithe figure. Blest 
with lovely brown hair and a very 
photogenic face she never has to wor- 
ry about a “good side,” for she is 
pretty from any angle. Her early ex- 
perience in radio and TV gives her an 
easy, natural presence. She says her 
husband, Charles, is the one who 
should be interviewed; he has more 
irons in the fire than a blacksmith. He 
was a Department Commander in the 
F.H.A. in President Eisenhower's ad- 
ministration. Besides his many inter- 
ests in New York, he is one of the 
promoters of the county’s newest rec- 
reation park, Piper Hill, that intro- 
duced real skiing into Bucks County. 


Mrs. Sigety has one word of advice 
to husbands. If they want to make 
good cooks of their wives they should 
be appreciative of her efforts. Even if, 
at first, her efforts don’t come up to 
his memories of the roasts and pies 
that “mother used to make.” Those 
memories are always seasoned by a 
young boy’s ravenous appetite. So try 
it on your wife—a little praise and 
much appreciation, that’s a recipe 
from one of the best cooks in the 
country. A 


DI e™ 


HERE’S SOMETHING NEW! 
HOUSE and GARDEN 
PORCH and TERRACE 

PLANTS from 


FLOWER SHOW FARM 


Now you can enjoy beautiful rare 
small trees and shrubs all year-round 
. indoors and outdoors. 


ALL IN ATTRACTIVE 
WOODEN PLANTERS 


A new idea just introduced by Flower 
Show Farm makes it possible for you 
to create the most fascinating effects 
for your pool, porch and terrace, or 
patio. 


Flower Show Farm is now offering 
these “portable plants” in specially 
made wooden planters so you can 
bring them indoors to enjoy all 
through the winter. 


Included are— 


THE HAPPY-HOLLY TREE 
a self polinating English holly that 
will produce big red berries. 

THE FAITH TREE 


“a symbol of faith in the future” and 
certainly one of the most beautiful 
little silvery blue evergreen trees 
you've ever seen. 


SCIADOPITYS 


the Japanese umbrella pine that’s not 
only hard to find but a real gem to 
own—and one that becomes even 
more valuable as it grows. 


MR. VERTICAL 


the ‘yew for you’—a taxus yew 
you've never seen before—it grows 
so compact and straight-up it never 
needs shearing—and a big specimen 
even 10 feet tall won't be over 21 
inches wide. 


FLOWER SHOW 
FARM 


Propagators and Growers of 
Jack and Jill Holly Trees 


AQUETONG ROAD 
Carversville, Bucks County 
AXtel 7-5304 


Directions 


From Doylestown No. on 202 for 2 
miles. Then left on Mechanicsville 
Rd. for 5 miles—To Acquetong Rd., 
left again on Acquetong Rd., Flower 
Show Farm is 2nd Farm on Right. 
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FLOWER SHOW 


T he late Mrs. Harry J. Shoemaker, 
of Doylestown, plagued by one 
of those lapses of memory to which 
all of us are subject now and then, 
had trouble one day trying to remem- 
ber how to spell a certain word. Final- 
ly, she looked it up in the dictionary. 
The word was dogwood. 

Her many friends and acquaint- 
ances found this incident especially 
amusing because Mrs. Shoemaker was 
the originator, in 1937, of the idea 
of creating a trail of dogwood trees to 
connect the historic shrines of Wash- 
ington’s Crossing at the Delaware 
River, in Bucks County, and of Val- 
ley Forge, in Montgomery County. 

Mrs. Shoemaker’s vision was en- 
thusiastically received, for the flower- 
ing tree was everbody’s favorite at 
that time. For several years garden 
clubs, civic groups and other organi- 
zations in Bucks and Montgomery had 
been planting dogwoods with both 
hands, it seemed, and welcomed an 
Opportunity to plant more of them. 
So, one of the most ambitious of 
highway beautification projects got 
under way without delay. 

The school children called Mrs. 
Shoemaker “the dogwood lady,” and 
cagerly handed over their pennies to- 
ward the purchase of a dogwood tree 
for the school yard and for seedlings 
to take home. Some 60,000 were dis- 
tributed in this manner, and planted 
on or near the route covered long ago 
by the Continental Army. 

The entire route between the his- 
toric shrines is approximately 50 miles 
long. Starting at Valley Forge, the 
plantings were laid out along Gulph 
Road to King of Prussia and thence 
along U.S. Route 202 through Nor- 
ristown, Montgomeryville, Doyles- 
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Roapway THrouGH Main Docwoop Grove IN VALLEY FORGE 


town, Buckingham and New Hope, 
where the Dogwood Trail changes to 
State Route 32 and turns southeast 
along the Delaware River to the 
Washington Crossing State Park. 

The Trail does not follow the ex- 
act route of the Continental Army 
across the two counties for the ob- 
vious reason that the present system of 
highways did not exist at that time, 
but it passes many Revolutionary sites 
and over much of the ground trodden 
by the soldiers. 

Residents of this part of Pennsyl- 
vania know that Spring has found her 
stride and is sweeping boldly across 
the land when the dogwood trees 
burst into bloom. In addition to the 
estimated half-million — dogavoods 
planted at the height of their popular- 
ity a quarter of a century ago, the 
flowering trees flourish in the wild 
state, and are strikingly visible along 
the edges of wooded areas. The great- 
est concentration of dogwoods is 
found at Valley Forge, where the 
delicate pink and white blossoms of 
thousands of trees create a fairyland 
that draws a host of admirers every 
May. 

Among our native trees none is 
more distinctly American than the 
white-flowered dogwood. It is found 
from the Atlantic coast to the Missis- 
sippi River Valley, and from the Gulf 
of Mexico to Canada. A few distinct 
species are found on the Pacific coast. 
Over the entire world there are about 
40 varieties, inhabitating the temper- 
ate climes. None are found in the 
tropics. They outlive all other flower- 
ing trees, often lasting upwards to 
150 years. 

The popular pink dogwood is truly 
a native of Philadelphia, found first 


By Grace Chandler 


on the edge of Wissahickon Drive. A 
bough with pink flowers sometimes 
stands out boldly amidst the white, 
and often this natural whim produces 
an entirely pink variety. It is estimated 
that more than half of the plantings 
along the Trail are pink dogwoods. 


American as the tree is, its name 
originated in England, where it was 
given to the type that grows in a 
bushy form along streams. From the 
bark of this shrub was prepared a lo- 
tion to be applied to dogs suffering 
from the mange. 


Legends about the dogwood 
abound. Perhaps the favorite is the 
one connecting it with the Crucifixion, 
at which time, the story goes, the 
dogwood attained the size of the oak 
and other forest trees. So firm and 
strong was the tree, that it was chosen 
for the timber of the Cross. To be 
thus used for such a cruel purpose 
greatly distressed the tree, and Jesus, 
nailed upon it, sensed this, and in His 
gentle pity for all sorrow and suffer- 
ing said to it: “Because of your re- 
gret and pity for my suffering, never 
again shall the dogwood tree grow 
large enough to be used for a cross. 
Henceforth it shall be slender and 
bent and twisted, and its blossoms 
shall be in the form of a cross—two 
long petals and two short petals. And 
in the center of the outer edge of each 
petal there shall be nail prints brown 
with rust and stained with red, and 
in the center of the flower will be a 
crown of thorns, and all who see it 
will remember.” 

This legend is none the less beauti- 
ful for the fact that relics of the True 
Cross are shown by microscopic ex- 
amination to be made of pine. A 
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BUCKS COUNTY 
PLAYHOUSE 


Mew Hope, Pa. © WOlunteer 2-2041 
Michael Ellis presents 


MICHAEL ELLIS presents 


Now playing thru May 12 
“UNDER THE YUM-YUM TREE” 


May 14 thru May 26 


MARTHA SCOTT 
“THE COMPLAISANT LOVER” 


May 28 to June 9 


MINDY CARSON 
“LOVE AMONG THE PLATYPI” 


Stop Wishing 
Start Keducing 


STAUFFER 
REDUCING PLAN STUDIO 


Treatment — Sales 


FEATURING: 
Stauffer Couch 


*INCREASED CIRCULATION 
*WEIGHT CORRECTION 


*RELAXATION 


Helen Kiss 


Warrington, Pa. 
DI 3-6184 FI 8-2114 
Courtesy Figure Analysis 

$2.00 per treatment 

10 treatments - $16.50 
Special Group Rate 


DUBLIN LOCKER & 
PROCESSING SERVICE 
Dried Beef Bacon 
Home Cured Ham 


Fresh Opened Oysters & Clams 
Lockers , 
Home Unit Processing a Specialty 


t. 313 CH 9-3553 Dublin, Pa. 
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Electrocycle ! 
Zeigler Facial Exerciser 


*POSTURE CORRECTION 


GREAT VALLEY MILLS 


mericans are accused of being 

interested to the point of pre- 
occupation with the fastest, highest, 
newest, largest, most expensive. But 
some of us also recognize that some 
food products reach their state of 
perfection as a result of slow, careful 
selection of ingredients teamed with 
unhurried, painstaking preparation 
and not in colossal amounts. 

Great Valley Mills, near Kellers 
Church in Bucks County, carry on a 
tradition born in 1710 when buhr- 
stones were used to grind grain for 
flour at their original site near Paoli. 
This concern which furnished flour 
for the Continental Army during their 
encampment at nearby Valley Forge 
in the winter of 1776-77 is probably 
the oldest continuous business in 
Pennsylvania. 

The original mill powered by 
water was built by Thomas Jerman 
and is still standing at the former 
place of business in Chester Valley. 

For many years the Chester Valley 
mill was owned by the Houghton 
family. An unsolicited mail order 
business was part of the company’s 
operation since 1898. This was great- 
ly expanded when Edward Aloe mov- 
ed the business to Ivyland in Decem- 
ber, 1947 and broadened it to include 
iocally produced smoked meats, pre- 
serves, applebutter, and cheese. 

Mr. Aloe retired near the end of 
1956, and the business was purchased 
by the Craig Gillahans and moved to 
its new home. 

While there is a retail store open 
every day of the week at the Kellers 
Church mill, the mail order business 
is predominant. Grain for the various 
flours is ground by a slow process us- 
ing buhrstones imported from France. 
They are no longer waterpowered. 
The special stones are siliceous or 
siliceo-calcareous, dressed to produce 
a burr or cutting surface. They last 
indefinitely, requiring only occasional 
re-dressing to keep them sharp. 

The method used, where one stone 
turns against a stationary stone, pro- 
duces very little heat. In contrast, the 
steel rollers used in large-scale com- 
mercial operations produce high temp- 
eratures with resultant loss of import- 
ant nutrients in the flour produced. 

The products of Great Valley Mills 
are praised by newspaper and maga- 


By Roswell S. Eddy 


zine food and health editors. The 
company files are filled with these 
unsolicited bouquets. Many important 
and well-known people in the arts and 
entertainment have Great Valley Mills 
products shipped to them wherever 
they expect to be at given times. 

Because of the perishable nature of 
some of the products, great care in 
picking, packing, and mailing is ne- 
cessary. Local people, mostly house- 
wives living within a few miles of the 
mill, make up the work force. In ad- 
dition they handle choice hams, bacon, 
plum pudding, dressings, honey, fruit 
cake, and syrups. Catalogs are sent out 
three times a year. 

The same personal attention is giv- 
en to the smallest order and the 
twenty-six hundred unit order costing 
thousands, placed by a national cor- 
poration for persons on their gift list. 
This mailing directly to persons on 
gift lists, corporate and individual, 
reaches its peak in December when 
more than ten thousand packages are 
handled by special arrangement with 
the Perkasie post office. 

October through Easter is the busi- 
est time of the year at Great Valley 
Mills. In some cases the entire produc- 
tion of a supplier will be shipped to 
their customers in every state in the 
Union including Hawaii and Alaska. 
South America and most of the free 
world are represented in their impres- 
sive file of active accounts. 

The setting for this unique opera- 
tion is the old village of Tohickon 
settled by the Stover family about 
1759. The family name originally 
Stauffer, was legally changed by the 
son of this immigrant family from 
Alsace, when he was a member of 
the state legislature in 1793. The 
settlement was first called Stovertown, 
then Tohickon when a post office was 
established in 1872. This, however, 
has been discontinued. 


In the past, families in wagons and 
buggies would cross the old stone- 
arch bridge which used to carry old 
Ridge Road to the settlement. The 
bridge is still in use and signs of the 
old millrace are visible near the resi- 
dence of the proprietor, Mr. Craig 
Gillahan, which was formerly the old 
Stover Mill. Nearby in those days 
were a creamery, sawmill, blacksmith 
shop, and general store. A 
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NEWTOWN FRIENDS MEETING 


A Ithough the first Quakers to set- 
tle in Newtown arrived in the 
latter part of the seventeenth century 
they were far too few in number to 
form a separate meeting—a fact which 
historians attribute to the “‘wilder- 
ness” that existed in that region. 

The Lenni-Lenape Indians who 
lived in Bucks before the settlers ar- 
rived, and from whom the Friends 
conscientiously purchased their acres, 
had often burned off large sections of 
land in order to plant their crops. 
Naturally enough, these cleared tracts 
were the first to be settled and formed 
the nuclei for many of the first towns 
in the county. 

John Otter, who was County Justice 
in 1683-84, held the first meetings in 
his home, but it is to be presumed that 
these informal periods of worship 
were organized, like so many “home 
meetings” of the period, when the 
weather made it impossible for the 
few Friends living in Newtown to 
travel the intervening miles to the 
Monthly Meetings to which they be- 
longed—Falls, Wrightstown and Ne- 
shaminy (later Middleown). 

In 1813 the Friends of Newtown, 
who now numbered two hundred, ap- 
plied for permission to build a meet- 
ing house. Their request was turned 
down, but they were permitted to es- 
tablish an indulged meeting under the 
joint care of Wrightstown and Mid- 
dletown. 

Since its size made home meetings 
impractical, the new Meeting rented 
the old Court House which had been 
built when Newtown was the county 
seat and there held twice-weekly meet- 
ings for worship. The taking over of 
this building by the Quakers after the 
government had moved to Doyles- 
town had a certain symbolism that was 
surely not lost on the local population. 

As long as Newtown was the site 
of the county government it was also 
the site of military maneuvers and 
attracted the horse racing crowd as 
well. As a result, we learn from an 
early history, “every tenth house was 
a tavern and every twentieth of bad 
repute’’—a situation which local 
Quaker families deplored. With the 
departure of many of the more unde- 
sirable citizens for Doylestown the 
moral tone of Newtown experienced 
a refreshing lift. 

From the first the meetings in the 
Court House were well attended, and 
for good reason, for Newtown was 
now the home of one of the most 
prominent Friends of his era, Edward 
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By Marguerite Karaczan 


Hicks. Known to the general public 
for the charm of his primitive paint- 
ings (many of his neighbors and their 
farms) Edward Hicks was a valued 
Quaker minister whose influence 
spread far beyond Newtown. 

The quality of the vocal ministry 
at Newtown obviously made itself felt 
in the “parent” Meetings and effected 
a change of heart among them on the 
subject of a meeting house. According 
to local historian Maud B. Kenderine, 
“It would seem from the best in- 
formation at hand that the meeting 
house was built in 1817, although the 
deed for the ground was not made out 
until Ist month, 1818, for 2 acres and 
52 perches of land for $460. 

The building was located on Court 
St., between Penn and State Sts., as 
it is now and stands as one of our 
oldest landmarks.” 

Despite the reputation Quakers 
have for the conscientious keeping of 
records, the only ones extant concern- 
ing the building of the meeting house 
at Newtown are in the minutes of 
Middletown and Wrightstown. The 
reluctance of these Meetings to permit 
the establishment of one in Newtown 
may be explained by the fact that they 
suffered a severe loss of membership 
by so doing—s2 from Middletown 
and 151 from Wrightstown. 

Once having given their permission 
for Newtown to form a Preparative 
Mecting, however, a meeting house 
was clearly in order. This is not to 
say that the parent Meetings had over- 
come ‘their reluctance entirely. We 
learn from Edward Hicks’ memoirs 
that “our opposers, though few in 
numbers, tried to alarm the Quarterly 
Meeting by stating that, as an organi- 
zation, it- would be held accountable 


ee 


for any expense that Friends of New- 
town might be pleased to go to if they 
granted permision to build.” 

Not a man to be daunted by such 
machinations, Hicks firmly let it be 
known that "Friends of Newtown ask 
no pecuniary favors of Bucks Quarter- 
ly Meeting or any other meeting. We 
are willing and entirely able to build 
the house ourselves; we only want the 
unity of spirit in the bond of peace.” 

We learn from him of seven weal- 
thy Friends who pledged to support 
the building fund, and from another 
source the fact that others raised their 
share of the cost by distilling apple 
whiskey for sale, a method which 
must have caused teetotaler Hicks con- 
siderable distress. 

Nevertheless, the Friends of New- 
town made good on his assertion that 
they could afford their own building, 
although a committee report dated 
December, 1818 that still survives in- 
dicates that the Meeting’s balance, the 
job complete, was a mere $4.60! As 
the nineteenth century wore on, how- 
ever, it was able to afford additional 
land and many improvements to meet- 
ing house and grounds. 

The records tell us that in 1900 
“the upstairs of the mecting house 
was floored and divided up into class- 
rooms for First-day school and dining 
room purposes.” This brief note ac- 
tually tells a long story in that it re- 
flects Newtown's affluence, its concern 
for the education of the young, and its 
hospitality—three traits which the 
years between have left unchanged. 

Its affluence resulted from the sim- 
ple fact that it was and always has 
been the largest Meeting in Bucks 
Quarter, despite a drop to 160 mem- 
bers in 1915. Today Newtown has 
close to four hundred members and a 
very high standard of ministry. 

Newtown was the first Meeting in 
the county to establish a First Day 
School, in 1868. Today it boasts a sep- 


(Continued on Page 19) 


Below Street Rd. 


ILLUSTRATED LECTURES $35 
“Vanishing Skills,” with spinning demonstration 
“AIL About Christmas,” with slides, movies and exhibits 
Many other subjects. Write for Brochure: 
Marguerita Phillips, A.B. (Vassar) 
125 West Penn St., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


629 Second St. Pike (Rt. 232) Southampton 
ELmwood 7-1010 =< 
GIFTS — FURNITURE — DECORATIVE ACCES 


COLONIAL REPRODUCTIONS 
CHINA — GLASS — COPPER — BRASS — PEWTER 
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arate class for every age level and an 
unusually fine adult class. 

This may well be accounted for by 
the fact that Newtown enjoys a singu- 
lar advantage over its neighboring 
Meetings by Raving two excellent 
schools right at hand. Although 
George School, a coeducational sec- 
ondary school, is under the care of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, the fact 
that it is located in Newtown is due 
to the efforts of certain Friends of 
that town who foresaw the advantages 
such a school could bring to the com- 
munity. The much newer Newtown 
Friends (elementary) School is under 
the direct care of the Meeting. 

It is only natural that the Friends 
on the faculties of both schools should 
attend Newtown Meeting. The stimu- 
lation of such a literate and dedicated 
group has resulted in an active, inter- 
ested membership whose vocal minis- 
try easily matches the quality of Hicks’ 
day. 

Despite its size, Newtown has been 
a Monthly Meeting for just a little 
over twenty years. Actually it has been 
conducting its own business affairs 
far longer, but the legal difficulties of 
having all the bequests which had ac- 
crued to Newtown Preparative Meet- 
ing transferred to Newtown Monthly 
Meeting resulted in many years pass- 
ing before the reality of Newtown’s 
independence became a technical 
fact. A 


FIRST STEAMBOAT 
(Continued from Page 10) 

“The day will come,” he proph- 
esied as he left Pennsylvania, “when 
some more potent man will get fame 
and riches from my invention. This 
will be the mode of crossing the At- 
lantic in time, whether I shall bring 
it to perfection or not.” 

In Kentucky he found that the 
wilderness land he had owned was 
overrun with squatters who could be 
removed only through court litiga- 
tion. Poor John Fitch turned to the 
solace of liquor and the comfort of 
opium to ease his pain. At the age of 
fifty-six, in 1798, he accumulated 
enough opium to take himself out of 
a world that had been cruelly unjust, 
into the oblivion of eternal sleep. He 
was buried in the cemetery at Bards- 
ville, Kentucky, his grave marked 
with a rough, unhewn stone. 

Anticipating that in less than a 
century the western rivers would 
swarm with steamboats, he asked to 
be buried on the banks of the Ohio 
“where the song of the boatmen may 
sometimes penetrate into the stillness 
of his everlasting resting place, and 
the music of the steam engines echo 
over that sod that shelters him for- 
ever.” A 
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Let us plan your wedding 


The Wedding Maker 
OUR SERVICES INCLUDE rd i ~ 
Wedding Gowns & Accessories Bridesmaid Dresses / 


Tuxedo Rental Catering Music 
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Pre-Bridal Portraits 


Neapolitan Wedding Cake 
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Studio & Candid Photos Wireless Recording of Service 
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1961 Gold Medal Award Sylvan Pool 


SYLVAN POOLS 


order now for early delivery 
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Award winning residential and commercial Sylvan pools have, for 15 
years, been the most proven, most popular, most reliable swimming 
pools available. And, in many instances, a steel-reinforced concrete 
Sylvan pool costs no more than pools of far lesser quality. Sylvan 
exemplar quality includes our exclusive, virtually maintenance-free 
“Dial-Clear” filtration system. Bank financing is scheduled for your 
personal needs. Where quality, price and pride of ownership are con- 
siderations, a Sylvan pool is your best buy. 


unlimited custom shapes, sizes 


$3180 to $6980 


HOME OFFICE: SYLVAN POOLS, Doylestown, Penna. 
TELEPHONE: FIllmore 8-2686 
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WISER USE OF OUR NATURAL RESOURCES 


(Continued from April issue) 


A brief look at the Association's 
accomplishments will reflect its sin- 
cerity of purpose. 

* Established a sedimentation sam- 

pling and analysis program. 

* Effected a pollution survey of 
Newtown Creek. 

* Developed a flood warning sys- 
tem (continuing program). 

* Developed a conservation educa- 
tion course for local schools. 

* Organized a stream bank erosion 
program for high school stu- 
dents. 

* Established a nursery-bed of pur- 
ple-osier willow for stream bank 
planting. 

* Studied and analyzed proposals 
made by governmental agencies 
and made facts available to gen- 
eral public. 

* Collected flood damage informa- 
tion. 

* Surveyed flood plains of lower 
16 miles of Neshaminy Creek. 

* Prepared two printed reports on 
flood conditions and damage re- 
duction programs. 

* Provided an advisory service for 
public and private agencies as 
well as the general public on 
problems relating to natural re- 
sources. 

* Carried out wildlife feeding pro- 
gram during severe winter con- 
ditions. 

* Organized and sponsored a re- 
gional conference on water sup- 
ply and sewage disposal prob- 
lems. 

* Promoted and coordinated re- 
forestation program. 

* Encouraged the preservation of 
“open land” for agriculture and 
recreation. 

* Study of flood problems on west 


branch of Neshaminy Creek in 
Montgomery County. 

* Prepared a general program of 
education to create public aware- 
ness of the need for watershed 
resource management and de- 
velopment through lectures, 
newsletters, press releases, pub- 
lic meetings, etc. 

Most of the aforementioned activi- 
ties are continuing programs. Many 
are logically expanding. In addition, 
the following programs have recently 
been started and are in varied stages 
of development: 

* Flood plain study on the Little 
Neshaminy Creek in Warrington 
Township. 

* Climate and Soil Research pro- 
gram at Delaware Valley Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Science. 

* Biological, chemical and bacteri- 
ological study of Newtown and 
Core Creek tributaries. 

* Preparation of a Manual for 
Flood Plain Study Procedures 
for use in Philadelphia Metro- 
politan Area, (specifically fi- 
nanced by Ford Foundation 
funds made available through 
Penjerdel). 

* Coordination of ‘Small Water- 
shed Program” (Authorized un- 
der Federal Public Law 566 for 
watershed protection and flood 
prevention) in cooperation with 
the Bucks and Montgomery 
County Soil Conservation Dis- 
tricts, County Commisioners, lo- 
cal municipalities and other lo- 
cal. interests. 

* Development of an ‘Open Space 
Program’ for the Neshaminy 
Watershed. 

A very important function of the 

N.V.W.A. is its representation of lo- 


By Edward Miller 
cal interests in the comprehensive de- 
velopment of the Delaware River 
Basin. As Federal, Interstate and State 
agencies move closer to a long-range 
plan for the River Basin, the local 
people must be kept informed and 
represented for adequate recognition 
of their interests. The N.V.W.A. is 
the only organization representing, 
through its membership, all interests 
in the Neshaminy Watershed. 

There are, of course, those less 
noteworthy details the Association 
must tend to in carrying out its ob- 
jectives. Administrative activities can 
consume as much office time as any 
one project. Correspondence, filing, 
phone calls, newsletters, news re- 
leases, information requests, meeting 
preparations, conferences and pro- 
gram planning, all contribute to an 
endless list of “things to do”. These 
minor details can’t be ignored — at 
least, not for very long. To date, the 
Association has been too busy to 
make an analysis of time involved for 
any particular project. Getting the 
job done has taken priority over anal- 
yzing how much time has been or 
will be involved. 

Like many other non-profit organ- 
izations the Association's income is 
derived from membership dues and 
contributions. Funds are used primar- 
ily for operational expense. Opera- 
tional expenses have been compara- 
tively small in carrying out projects 
and programs, due to cooperative ar- 
rangements and cost sharing agree- 
ments with Federal, State, and Local 
government agencies, private inter- 
ests, citizen organizations and indi- 
viduals. Cooperation has been the 
cornerstone for the Association’s pro- 
grams. The flood of warning system 
is a prime example of cost sharing 


The Natural Water Cycle 


The Interrupted Water Cycle 
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and cooperation. During the past 
four years the system has involved 
less than $500 in costs of rain 
gauges, correspondence, phone calls, 
and printed matter. Savings to resi- 
dents of the watershed subjected to 
flood damage have exceeded $200,000 
during those four years. The U. S. 
Weather Bureau, U. S. Geological 
Survey, Pennsylvania Department of 
Forests & Waters, Bucks County Civil 
Defense, local officials and individ- 
uals, all share a part of the flood 
warning responsibility with the 
N.V.W.A. 

Membership in the Association has 
grown to over 300, including individ- 
uals, industries, organizations, and 
service clubs. Considering the 
110,000 people that live in the water- 
shed there should be at least 3,000 
members. In its growth the Associa- 
tion, of necessity, has employed a 
full-time executive director, a part- 
time secretary; and maintains an of- 
fice at Underhill Farm in Doyles- 
town. Besides the paid staff, several 
officers and members contribute an 
immeasurable amount of time and 
effort to the program and projects. 

Money has become a necessary in- 
gredient to the continuation of the 
N.V.W.A.’s program. Limitation of 
funds has been the major obstacle 
not successfully overcome. An annual 
budget of $12,000 has been con- 
sidered minimum for operational 
purposes, and does not include any 
costs for projects or program expan- 
sion. To date, this amount has never 
been raised for any year’s operation. 

If the N.V.W.A. should be forced 
to close its office, and bring to an end 
its many activities, the loss would be 
felt for many years, in as many ways. 
No doubt, a threatened closing of 
operations would bring about emer- 
gency support action. But what of 
next year, and the year after that? 
Must a crisis always be reached be- 
fore positive action is taken? 

Perhaps the Association has not 
reached enough people and inter- 
ests in the watershed. Or, maybe it 
has not made clear the fact that sup- 
port of the Association means sup- 
porting an organization that is ac- 
tively working toward the best com- 
prehensive development of our na- 
tural resources for all interests in the 
valley, through education, research 
and technical assistance, without poli- 
tical or special interests, affiliation 
or partiality. Is there a better un- 
derstanding and application of con- 
servation ? 

The Neshaminy Valley might well 
be called a “valley of decision”. Five, 
ten or twenty years from now floods 
can be causing more damage, streams 
more polluted, water supply develop- 
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ment at the local level not economi- 
cally feasible, and the few open 
spaces and recreational areas over- 
crowded. Such conditions, born of in- 
difference and shortsightedness, could 
burden area, taxpayers with the tre- 
mendous expense of a federal govern- 
ment program with subsequent loss of 
local authoriay. Our area can become 
an unidentifiable piece in the met- 
ropolitan jig-saw puzzle. 

However, if flood protection, regu- 
lated and clean stream flow, sufficient 
water supply and ample open spaces 
are desired, and local needs and 
identity considered important, com- 
placency must be replaced with inter- 
est and action. Federal and State 
agencies are willing to help. However, 
if local interests shirk their respon- 
sibilities at this time, a future decision 
may not be theirs. The presently un- 
developed water resources of the 
Neshaminy Watershed are attracting 
the attention of distant interests. Who 
will benefit most remains to be seen. 
One thing is certain. The local people 
have a decision to make now! 


— J woe 


OILS METAL 

JEWELRY CERAMICS 

WEAVING SCULPTURE 

WOOD WATERCOLORS 
LEATHER 


UPSTAIRS GALLERY 


12-4:30 Except Sunday 


4 S. Main St. New Hope, Pa. 


ZOHLMAN NURSING HOME 
24 HR. REG. NURSING CARE 
F. M. Froio, R.N. 

Director and Owner 
Richlandtown, Pa. KE 6-5455 


MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 


Over 2,000,000 Sunflower Dish Cloths 
Were sold in 1961 by members of Sunday 
Schools, Ladies Alds, Young People’s Groups, 
ete. They enable you to earn monéy for ‘our 
treasury, and make friends for your organization 

Sample FREE to Official. 


SANGAMON MILLS, INC. 
Established 1915 Cohoes, N. Y. 


Distinctive Separates and Accessories 
40 W. MECHANIC ST. NEW HOPE, PA. 


j HAIRDRESSING 


Custom 

Permanent 

Waving 
Hair Coloring 
Individual Styl- 
ing. Also Spec- 
ializing in Self 
Control lamp 
Cutting. 


Knowles Ave. & Bustleton Pike 
Churchville, Pa. 
Phone: ELmwood 7-6315 


COLONIAL CANDLES 
HALLMARK CARDS 
~ WOODENWARE 
Warrington Shopping Center 


CHRISTIANSEN’S 
Card and Gift Shop 


Warrington, Pa. 


GLASS 
IRONSTONE 
MILKGLASS 


DI 3-1215 
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Save With Guinner I 
Spring Services 
Our expert annual burner checkup saves 
you costly repairs, insures heating com- 
fort when you need it. Save money on 
summer fill-up a full tank won’t rust— 


We suggest our yearly service contract, 
and fuel oil budget plan. 


GWINNER’S 


Atlantic Heating Oils 


Prompt 24-Hour Delivery & Oil Burner Service 
Doylestown FI 8-2668 or FI 8-5784 


Cellist David Everhart and pianist Herbert Rogers “on stage” 


during their performance. 


The Community Pitches In To Produce 


Just before each concert the folks at 
Balderston’s Flower House lend Bill 
Keyes ferns to decorate the Parry Barn. 


Haila Romailey hands over easels from 
Swains Art Store to display press notices 
from the five critics who attend. 
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Bill Keyes borrows decorative effects 
from Bill Hobensack, Board Member 
and serious music enthusiast. 
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The Hess boys, sons of the Director of 
the Parry Barn, help unload and place 
the 250 chairs from the High School. 


An antique wrought-iron stand and 
Spanish standing candlesticks will be ef- 
fective against the white plaster walls. 


A brooding moment in the pre-concert 
activity as Tony Hess places programs 
on the chairs after they are arranged. 
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Cheme for a 
Sunday Afternoon 


HE following pictures taken by Ival Farkas in New 
Hope tell a graphic story of the preparations necessary 

to set up any one of this concert series for a Sunday after- 
noon. Starting well before the concert, over 400 posters are 
circulated through four counties, posted carefully in strategic 
places. Enthusiastic Board Members and friends hunt for 
just the right decorations and accessories such as a pair of 
classic candlesticks from the Lambertville Antique Shop of 
Tom Reddy, business Manager of St. John Terrell’s Music 
Circus and actor Neal Arsenal to provide the candlelight so 
appropriate to Chamber Music, especially with late Fall’s 
early dusk. Then, during the concert recording technicians 
De Witt Doerr and Warren Whitticar work behind the scenes 
with dials and earphones to make recordings used for later 

| broadcasts of the performance. 

The concerts are followed by a reception where the artists 


listen to the recording of their performance. 


The David Everhart-Herbert Rogers Concert brought the 
series into maturity; it should be assured now of becoming a 
permanent Fall fixture for Bucks County. 


Laura Lou Brookman posts announcement of concert. 


New Hope’s Sunday Concerts 
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With great aplomb Joe helps Bill carry The Music Committee—Dr. Frank Spit- 
it through the New Hope streets to the zer, Mrs. Edw. Paxon, Mary Quinn, 
evident amazement of some passers-by. Peggie Jackson, Mrs. Nelson Case. 


Hurrying home to dress for the concert, 
| Bill borrows a floral arrangement to 
dress up the gallery from Joe Meo’s. 


| 


concert, the distinguished 
young artists discuss the performance 


Candles lit, recording mikes set, Mrs. After the 


Upstairs, Mrs. Richard Schmueckle gets S 
Paxon, Benjamin Sidon, Dr. Spitzer and 


the refreshment table decorated for cider 


and cookies at the intermission. 
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Mrs. Schull spy some early arrivals. 


with producer-director Bill Keyes. 
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IN THE COCKPIT 


B ack in the late 40's, when the 
first trickle of English sports cars 
commenced, a trickle which later turn- 
cd into a flood of small foreign cars 
of all shapes and sizes, the early own- 
ers of these exciting automobiles had 
in common one idea—the Sports Car 
Hobby. This idea spread gradually, 
and gave rise to the growth and popu- 
larity of the many sports car clubs that 
flourish today. 

Since these post-World War II 
years the sports car has become tre- 
mendously popular, and while less of 
a status symbol than it was in the late 
íOs and early 50s, has widened its ap- 
peal and earned its place in the public 
respect. This is graphically illustrated 
in the identification of some of De- 
troit’s recent creations. They bear the 
names of exclusive sports car and rac- 
ing car competition events; GM's 
Corvair Monza and Pontiac's Le Mans 
Tempest to name only two. There are 
many sides to the automobile sports 
coin. Many of you probably own an 
MG, a Triumph, a Porsche, or a Cor- 
vette. I am sure several of you may be 
former owners of one or more of the 
many makes available today. Each of 
you will probably be interested in a 
particular phase of sporting automo- 
bile activity—it may be gymkhanas, 
rallying, sports racing, Grand Prix, or 
perhaps antique or classic cars. In 
fact, is not even necessary to own a 
sports car to enjoy the Sports Car 
Hobby. 

Of course it would be impossible to 
cover every aspect of pleasure motor- 
ing in a column of this type, but, I 
would be happy to hear from you 
readers what you would be interested 
in reading or hearing about in "The 
Cockpit.” 


Word has reached us concerning 
two events to be held this month, both 
of them at Holbert’s Garages, in 
Warrington. On the Sth of May, Bob 
Holbert and his staff will hold a 
Wolfsburg in Warrington Open 
House, from 1 p.m. io 5 p.m., during 
which time a Volkswagen Sedan will 
be completely assembled from parts. 
This is something never before at- 
tempted by any dealer in this area, 
and maybe even in the country for all 
we know. The name of the event de- 
rives from the town in Germany 
where the Volkswagen factory is lo- 
cated, and of course the location of 
the event itself. 


Then on the 19th and 20th of May, 
Bob will be holding his first Porsche 
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By Cameron Shaft 


Homecoming Weekend. This affair 
will be open to everyone and to all 
makes of cars, so for those of you 
who would like to investigate the fun 
aspects of motoring, here is your 
chance. The weekend will start Satur- 
day at 1 p.m. and continue through 
Sunday afternoon. Representatives of 
the Porsche of America Corporation 
will be on hand to discuss the many 
technical aspects of the car as well as 
answer all questions; as a special fea- 
ture a Porsche engine will be assem- 
bled completely from parts. Al Ross of 
Robo Rally Equipment will be present 
with a display of rally accessories for 
the rally enthusiast. Among the many 
other features of this weekend there 
will be several sports racing and G.P. 
racing films as well as a showing of 
the Porsche company’s excellent movie 
“Made by Hand”. Plans are under 
way for a Saturday evening cocktail 
hour. To foster the competitive urge 
of the registrants there will be a Con- 
cours d'Elegance on Sunday morning 
and a Bucks County local fun rally 
on the Sunday afternoon. Trophies for 
these two events are being donated by 
Porsche of America Corp. and Bob 
Holbert; there will be several door 


prizes as well, so everyone will have 


a good chance of winning something! 


These both seem to be ambitious 
ventures for a small-town dealership 
to put on, and Bob Holbert and his 
crew are to be congratulated on their 
enterprise. Incidentally, if anyone 
would be interested in attending 
either of these affairs, they should 
write to Stan Stephenson, c/o Hol- 
bert’s Garages Inc., 1409 Easton Rd., 
Warrington. 

Of all the many competitive aspects 
of automobile sports, Rallying is num- 
ber one both in poularity and owner- 
participation, and yet there is a large 
group of sports car owners who have 
not the faintest idea of what rallying 
is all about, nor how to go about it. 
A new book offered by the Pirelli 
Tire Co. contains such information 
and should be of great interest to the 
sports car beginners and non-sports 
car-owning on-lookers who would 
like to know more about the sport of 
rallying. The title is ““Let’s Go On A 
Rally”, and may be obtained from the 
above named company, 60 East 42nd 
Sti, N: Y: 17; N: Y. 

Rally enthusiasts MUST be on the 
increase!! In the newly-arrived Sears- 
Roebuck Summer Catalog no less than 
four items of rally equipment are ad- 
vertised on Page 242. A couple of 
cronometer recorders, a set of timing 
tables, and a complete Beginners’ 


Rally Kit comprise the selection. 


The All New Medium Priced Dodge 


THE CUSTOM “880” 
You'll like what you see in this new Dodge 
See what you like behind the wheel— 
Available in all models — Try it now at— 


|. M. JARRETT oLD York ROAD, HATBORO, PA. 


always have 


at least 


Ole 


AT 


NEW — FIAT 600D 
Priced as Low as $1249 P.O.E. 


MEYERS SPORT CAR CENTER 


Route 202 


VO 2-2112 


New HOPE, Pa. 


The Very Finest In Sales and Service 
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Driving Across Bucks County 


BUCKS GOOD NEIGHBOR 


T he change in the skyline to our 
north just two miles from Bucks 
Country’s boundary with Northampton 
County has been attributed to the 
building of a hotel, a school, a manu- 
facturing plant, and, one wild guess, 
the site of the 1964 Olympic games. 

It is none of these. What many 
county residents have been speculating 
about is the new $25 million Homer 
Research Laboratories of the Bethle- 
hem Steel Company. Occupying sev- 
enty-five acres on the crest of the 
1000-acre South Mountain holdings 
of the company, the new facilities pro- 
vide a single location for all Bethle- 
hem Steel research activities which 
were organized on a formal basis in 
1926. 

Dedication on October 9 of last 
year attracted two-hundred fifty 
guests including leading industrialists, 
financiers, scientists, and educators. 
More than four hundred and fifty re- 
search personnel are at work on diver- 
sified projects which are certain to af- 
fect all of us as new products and uses 
are developed. 

The location was decided upon in 
the mid 1950’s but the task of ac- 
quiring the properties of many indi- 
vidual owners of some of the wild, 
wooded tracts was complicated. In 
addition land swaps with Lehigh Uni- 
versity and the City of Bethlehem 
were arranged when it became ob- 
vious that even more room was re- 
quired for access roads and dumping 
of excavated material. 

One tract, improved as a result of 
the project, has been returned to the 
City of Bethlehem and added to its 
park system. Lehigh University has 
been given another area for intra- 
mural sports. 
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By Roswell $. Eddy 


Ground-breaking ceremonies took 
place in September 1958 and the first 
steel was erected in March 1959. 
Phase One has been completed and 
includes Administration and Bench 
Laboratory Building, Photography 
Building, Central Heating and Refrig- 
eration Building, Process Metallurgy 
Building, Shops and Warehouse, 
roads and cooling pond with two 
hundred and ten foot diameter and a 
capacity of one and one-half million 
gallons. 


The Administration Building con- 
tains a tower lounge, library, and a 
two-story cafeteria extending over the 
project’s main road. 

Phase Two, under construction, will 
provide a Mechanical Engineering 
Building and an Electro-Mechanical 
Building. 

Many residents of our northern 
townships such as Milford, Richland, 
Haycock, Springfield, Durham, and 
Nockamixon are employed at the 
Bethlehem plant or offices, some at 
the Research Laboratories. A 

The pasture has given way to the 
nine-hole chip and putt course. The 
corncrib (you won't recognize it) has 
been transformed into the pro shop 
and refreshment stand. Wonderlights, 
with 60% of the candlepower of Con- 
nie Mack Stadium, have been erected 
to eliminate shadows for night play. 
Underground piping for watering the 
greens has been installed. Shrubbery 
has been planted. 

These things and more have been 
done by the Floyd G. Bless family on 
their farmland between Richlandtown 
and California, just northeast of 
Quakertown. 

Mr. Bless is a toolmaker at Lans- 
dale Tube, Mrs. Bless is first of all 
wife and mother, secondly a substi- 
tute teacher. Floyd Jr. at nineteen does 
custom farming and works a fulltime 
job for Acme Markets. Howard, six- 
teen, is a student at Quakertown High 
School. Little Evelyn, seven, has done 
her share in the family project in the 
past few months and will be sort of 
a junior hostess. 

It takes a special kind of family 


cohesiveness to succeed with a project 
like this. 


Future plans include a driving 
range, miniature golf, and a pond 
with full recreational facilities when 
the entire seventy acres are developed. 

John Brand, pro at Indian Valley 
Country Club near Souderton, will be 
available for instruction several nights 
a week, 
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| $ Bucks County, the unusual usu- 
ally becomes the usual. But now and 
then one finds an enterprise so un- 
usual that it stands out from all oth- 
ers. Such a place is Lake Towhee, the 
largest lake and recreation park in 
Bucks County. 

Located on the old Bethlehem Pike 
at the edge of the quaint community 
of Applebachsville, once known as the 
"Metropolis of Haycock Township,” 
Lake Towhee offers excellent recrea- 
tional opportunities for the whole 
family. It is approximately 7 miles 
from Quakertown; 15 miles from 
Doylestown. 

The 17-acre artificial lake, fed by 
springs and mountain streams, lies in 
the center of the 300-acre park. 
Stocked with large mouth bass, blue 
gills and pickerel in the Fall of 1961, 
the lake now offers fine sport for fish- 
ermen of all ages. A separate area 
provides a natural swimming place, 
with life guards and an instructor in 
attendance. Ten steel boats are avail- 
able for those who want to cruise the 
lake. 

A new pavilion, 40 by 70 feet, and 
a stage, 20 by 30 feet, have just been 
completed for folk and square danc- 
ing, and weekly band concerts. 

There is a supervised playground 
for children, with see-saws, sand 
boxes and a merry-go-round swing. 
Courts for soft ball and horseshoe 
pitching are available for the ener- 
getic, and beautiful scenery for those 
who just want to relax and look. The 
picnic grounds are equipped with ta- 
bles and fireplaces, and a commissary 
provides a variety of snacks and hot 
and cold drinks. 

At the entrance to the park there 
are parking facilities for upward of 
500 cars. 

Towhee Park is open 7 days a 
week. One of them should be your 
day to come and see for yourself. A 
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WM. H. STAHL, CHEVROLET 


SOUTHAMPTON 
365 STREET ROAD Elmwood 7-2295 


Gerard's Coiffure 
Grench Hair of tylist 


Permanents — Colors 
Open Every Weekday 
VOlunteer 2-2101 
48 W. Mechanic St., New Hope, Pa. 
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Driving Across Bucks County 


A good nursing home is one where 
the guests’ well-being and comfort are 
of prime importance. From a safety 
standpoint the physical layout of the 
nursing home must meet rigid re- 
quirements. Cheerful rooms with fur- 
niture arrangements suitable for family 
visitation are a necessity. 

The Zohlman Nursing Home, lo- 
cated in Richlandtown since 1946 
easily qualifies. In addition Mrs. F. 
M. Froio, R. N., owner and oper- 
ator, has provided well for her guests 
in the matter of professional nursing 
care, physiotherapy, and attention to 
special diet requirements. 

Since 1958, when Mrs, Froio, who 
was formerly night supervisor at St. 
Luke’s Hospital in Bethlehem, took 
over operation the capacity has dou- 
bled and is now at forty-three. She 
has added a new wing, made many 
other improvements and has 2 meri- 
cal doctors on call at all times, as 
well as much-appreciated touches such 
as chuch services every Sunday morn- 
ing. A 
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In the same spirit as the early inde- 
pendent horseless carriage makers, 
Harvey R. Sterner is assembling power 
lawnmowers at his shop. 

Sterner’s has been at the route 309 
location below Quakertown since 
1951. He has made a careful study of 
power mowers for a number of years 
and feels that his Quakermayd model 
is the answer to the need for a light 
but sturdy mower for the home lawn 
at a reasonable price. 

The Quakermayd is absolutely non- 
clumping. The full three-horse power 
engine and fully-baffled high-dome 
deck guarantee no clumping. 

Operating the Quakermayd is far 
less fatiguing than unnecessarily heav- 
ier mowers. It does the cutting job 
marvelously. 

For a new experience Mr. Sterner 
invites you to see your Quakermayd 
mower assembled at his shop. People 
within a radius of sixty miles are do- 
ing that and reports of satisfied cus- 
tomers are an everyday occurence. 
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OPEN HOUSE DAY in New 
Hope, Pa., the annual spring event 
for the benefit of the local Public 
Health Nursing Association, is sched- 
uled for Saturday, May 12 and prom- 
ises to be an unusually interesting one. 

Six of the houses date back to the 
early eighteenth century with three of 
them never having been shown be- 
fore; “Cyclone Valley,” the hand- 
somely decorated home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Curtis Jones built in 1738; 
“Hillside Farm,” lovely old home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Reuben Pownall Ely 
with its interesting shell collection; 
and the pre-Revolutionary manor 
house of Mr. and Mrs. Charles D. 
McCracken which dates back to 1749. 
The remaining three Bucks County 
homes of eighteenth century origin in- 
clude; “London Purchase Farm,” 
(1753) home of Mr. and Mrs. Nel- 
son Case which has not been open 
since 1940; “Springdale,” (1707) 
beautifully restored home of Mrs. 
Albert L. Hood and Mrs. A. L. Hood 
Miller which some of our visitors will 
fondly remember as having been on 
the tour in 1946; and an old favorite, 
the home of Dr. and Mrs. John A. 
Flood formerly known as “The 
Hall” (1732) where the garden will 
be a special attraction this year. 

Two quite out of the ordinary 
places are “Abandoned Farm,” the 
home of Mrs. H. Cadwallader, Jr. 
with its unusual arched window of 
blue plate glass and “Villa Odette,” 
resident of a former Bloody Mary in 
“South Pacific.” Also on view will be 
St. Martin’s Church which has recent- 
ly been remodelled under the direc- 
tion of George Nakashima and Sole- 
bury School, a private College-prep- 
aratory  boarding-and-day school, 
where afternoon tea will be served to 
Open House Day visitors. 

Tickets ($2.00 each) and descrip- 
tive folders (with map) can be ob- 
tained by writing to Open House Day, 
New Hope, Pa. They will be on hand 
Saturday, May 12 at the Open House 
Day center in New Hope, Pa. 


DONT BUY 


. +. any rugs, Wall to Wall Carpet, Oval 
Braided Rugs, or Hand Hooked Rugs 
until you see our stock and check our 
prices. 


All Wool or 501 Nylon broadloom. $5.00 
sq. yard and up. (200 rolls to pick from.) 


All wool hand hooked rugs 2x4 ft. to 
12x20 ft. Oval or oblong. 


WOOL 
HAND BRAIDED RUGS 


6x9 ft., 8x10 ft., 9x12 ft., 9x15 ft., 10x14 
ft., 12x15 ft., 12x18 ft. Small rugs, hall 
runners, and stair treads to match. Colors 
Ambertone, Coppertone, Multi color. 


ALL IN STOCK ® NO WAITING 


You must see our Remnant Jungle for 
halls, steps and small rooms. Fine all 
wool carpet at about 1/3 regular price. 


S&H Green Stamps... Yes! 


90 Days Same as Cash 
No Carrying Charges 


KEHR’S RUG SHOP 


On Rt. 309, '2 Mi. South of 
Sellersville 
Store hours 9 to 9 Tuesday through 
Friday. Saturday 9 to 5 p.m. Closed 
Sunday and Monday. 


COME VISIT OUR 
ODDS & ENDS 
CORNER 


HIGH VALUE PIECES 
IN RUNNING PATTERNS 
AND COLORS 
SAVE UP TO 60% 
ON LEADING BRANDS 


CARPET CENTER 
Rte. 309, Quakertown 
Pennsylvania 


| KE 6-5151 Mon.-Sat. 10-9 ! 


FRANTZ ANTENNA SERVICE 


Presents 
Winegard Powertron - By Far 


World’s Most Powerful TV Antenna! 


Now a remarkable antenna has been invented that is up to 10 TIMES MORE 


POWERFUL than ordinary antennas. 


The new Winegard Powertron will give you the ultimate in TV reception on 
either black and white or color, With this new transistorized antenna, you 
can pull in stations ordinary antennas can’t reach. You can get clear, sharp 
pictures, virtually eliminate snow and interference. Get the facts today— 
without obligation. Just phone us for details! FI 8-3676. 
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NOWHERE BUT IN BUCKS COUNTY 


Can you find a home tailored to your family needs. Every type of home to fit any kind of taste. 
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INVITATION TO LIVE 
On this southern slope with magnificent long view, 
Japanese holly hedge, pine plantation, flowering trees, 
sunken garden and separate entertaining terrace. Finely 
built house has entrance hall, living room 20’ x 13’ 
with fireplace — glass wall, large dining room, kitchen 


ON A WOODED ACRE 


Near Doylestown — Big attractive ranch 
type white brick and cedar shakes house 
with many extra, custom features — Lg. 
pine pan. liv. room, open beams, din. 
room, fpl., big kit., master bedroom, cer. 
tile bath, 2 other bedrooms, cer. tile 


bath — Big 3 car gar., tool house — 
Nice for $25,700. Call Wynne James, 
Jr. FI 8-3514. 


with rotisserie and stainless steel appliances, five bed- 
rooms, two baths built of imported tile, family room 
with fireplace. Two car stone garage. Designed for 
charm and easy maintenance by professional. $38,500. 
Buckland Valley Realty, Washington Crossing, Pa., 
HYatt 3-3332. Evenings & Weekends AXtel 7-5416. 


PLANNING TO BUILD? 
This contemporary gem from the collection of houses 
built by John Elfman & Sons will have you reaching for 
your check book. Built on your own lot—adapted to 
suit your needs. This house features an unusual foyer 
with sunken planters, circular metal stairway to a lower 
level with two bedrooms, bath and terrace. Upstairs 
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features master bedroom and bath with relaxation unit 
—(Ask John Elfman about this innovation)—Living, 
dining and family rooms with sliding inner walls and 
sweeping views of woods and terrace for full area en- 
joyment. Dozens of new and delightful functional sur- 
prises. Designed for you by: John Elfman & Sons, 52 
S. Main St., Doylestown, Pa. 
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D. Grabow 
DECOR AND CUISINE 


I n front of a house near where 

Route 202 joins York Road in 
Buckingham, stand two life-sized fig- 
ures, a maid and a man, carved in the 
15th Century and brought from 
France. They stare at the passing traf- 
fic with their backs to a wide, black 
door. One knocks, there is the patter 
of tiny feet belonging to a miniature 
poodle, Francois, a native of Bucks 
County. The enticing smell of cooking 
floats on the air. Now, really, would 
you expect to call on an interior decor- 
ator and be greeted by the smell of 
steaming brown bread and_ baking 
beans? 

Francois did not open the door, but 
D. Grabow did—it rhythms with 
“bow-worn in the hair” about which 
we heard so much when Bobby Ken- 
nedy roamed abroad with his wife— 
she wearing the bow in her hair. We 
must manage to mention a member of 
the Kennedy family inasmuch as all 
other periodicals do—or is it neces- 
sary to get permission from Washing- 
ton? Where were we? D. Grabow is 
not quite what you would expect—he 
does not follow the pattern we have 
come to associate with interior decor- 
ators. Strictly for business—with 
round face and twinkling eyes and 
deeply absorbed with making homes 
livable and beautiful, at the same time 
in harmony with the lives of his cli- 
ents of which he has more than he 
can handle without working himself 
to a mere shadow. 

Comparatively new to rural life, he 
has settled into county ways enough 
to be able to say, “Oh, I bought Brad 
Green's old house,” when asked where 
he lives. We can assure him his home 
will be known as “Brad Green's old 
house” for another generation at least. 
He has also bought and remodeled 
"Fell's old house” in Buckingham. 

There are so many things to look 
at on the first floor—D. Grabow’s 
place of business—that one’s eyes 
flash from one “conversation piece” 
to another—the colorful stairs leading 
to his living quarters, the multi- 
colored (made locally) rug on the 
floor, the brilliant abstract over the 
fireplace, the three hundred-pound 
phoenix contemplating her paws on 
a block of stone, the living plants 
everywhere, the dash of color at the 
windows—Tiffany glass. 

There was one rack with three bolts 
of absolutely lush materials, a screen 
of a cotton material far more expen- 
sive and longer lasting than silk, 
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By Cynthia Ann Baker 


Swedish chairs light as feathers and 
comfortable! But how could one ask 
those prosaic questions—where did 
you come from—why are you in Bucks 
County—how long have you been in 
business—are you married—with 
those delicious smells coming from 
the kitchen? 

Ah, that kitchen! The color—the 
walls covered with cloth, the gleam- 
ing copper, the crockery, and the 
stove—an endearing replica of an old 
stove completely modernized! D. 
Grabow is an early riser and early 
go-to-bedder, and it is at dawn when 
he starts his baking and cooking. This 
kitchen is a far cry indeed from the 
kitchen that somehow we became in- 
volved in a few decades ago—that 
white, antiseptic monstrosity which 
almost banished the joy of cooking 
from the kitchen—it was so much like 
a laboratory. Lately we have been slip- 
ping back to those days when a kit- 
chen was a kitchen and children and 
grown-ups could gather there to lick 
the frosting bowl, plants have come 
back to the window-sill, and makers 
of stoves, sinks and refrigerators have 
rediscovered color. A kitchen should 
be the heart of the home to come 
home to. He has a couple of basic 
cook-books but steps into the realm 
of cookery completely on his own and 
judging from the smell, he does quite 
well, 

In one corner of the garden stands 
a statue of his own—messing around 
with some concrete one day, he evolv- 
ed a reasonable facsimile of St. Fran- 
cis, a clothesline dipped in cement for 
the cord holding his robe. Anyone 
who comes to Bucks County around 
the New Hope area is bound, sooner 
or later, to dabble in the arts. 

In passing,—if your kitchen just 
doesn't ring a bell and you have a few 
dollars to spend, D. Grabow might 
be your boy—he believes in kitchens! 

He came from Chicago but says 
that working there wasn’t much fun 
—the huge furniture marts contain 
anything you could possibly need— 
running from antiques through the 
most modern of the modern. He likes 
to shop around, poking here and 
there, picking up a bargain now and 
then and among other things it was 
the antique shops that lured him to 
Bucks County. He has traveled abroad 
and throughout the United States, ‘but 
he kept remembering the farms, the 
hills, the villages so one day he just 
up and moved here. 
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When seeking a home in central Bucks 
County, have a house designed and built 
to suit your needs and incorporating 
your “pet ideas” on the site of your 
choice by... 


A. C. Elfman & Sons 


Designers and Builders of Better Houses 
Since 1909 
56 S. Main St. 


Doylestown, Pa. 
FI 8-4320 


GEORGE R. NEVELLS 
REGISTERED 
LAND 
SURVEYOR £ 
| Elephant Road, M.R. 1 
Perkasie, Pennsylvania 
Phone: Office & Residence 
257-4367 


TWO STONE HOUSES 
7 ACRES 


Main house contains living room with 
stone fireplace, dining room with walk- 
in fireplace, modern kitchen, and pow- 
der room on first floor, 4 bedrooms and 
bath on second. Guest house contains 4 
rooms and bath. Large barn and stone 
smokehouse round out the description of 
this excellent property. $35,000. To in- 
spect call: 


LIPPINCOTT Realtors 


16 W. State St., Doylestown, Pa. 


FI 8-5012 


STRATHMANN 
LUMBERMART 


340 Street Road 
Southampton 


ELmwood 7-9292 


Catering to the building needs of 
the home owner 
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Nothing is more satisfactory than 
doing a good job, especially one that 
is creative. When an assortment of 
things is gathered together with the 
right colors, the right fabrics, the 
right pieces of furniture, the right 
focal point, and it all comes together 
in a peak of perfection, the creator 
glows, the writer of the check glows, 
and the heart of the home throbs 
contentedly. 

To D. Grabow it doesn’t make 
much difference, except in the size of 
his remuneration, whether he has 
thousands of dollars to spend or hun- 
dreds just so he can accomplish what 
he sets out to do. He does like to 
know how much his client can afford 
before he starts on his spending spree. 
When the budget is limitless, he often 
goes to Europe to pick up just what 
he wants—or what my lady has a yen 
to have. Recently he found a curving 
staircase in France which was just 
what one client dreamed of for her 
library. 

Speaking of libraries, he was once 
commissioned to completely refurnish 
a library, except, of course, for the 
books. When it was done, he received 
his check but no comment. Six months 
later, he met the charming “grand 
dame” at a party and asked her how 
she liked it. Her reply—''Well, to 
tell the truth, I haven't had time to 
look and see it, but I’m sure it is 
satisfactory.” Then there are people 
who spend a small fortune to re- 
decorate rooms which are never used 
by the family—show places. This 
trend is rapidly fading away—in most 
houses today all the rooms are utilized 
to the last square inch. The housewife 
who does her own work is fully aware 
of this when she starts out on Mon- 
day morning to “straighten” after a 
long weekend of house guests. 

D. Grabow’s foyer is so attractive 
that one could sit right down and have 
a cup of tea, it could take an over- 
flow of guests from a cocktail party, 
it provides a welcome when the black 
door is opened and a warm ‘Do come 
again” as the guest departs. 

The stone maid and man were still 
watching the traffic in front of “Brad 
Green's old house” and we came 
home resolved to do something color- 
ful with our foyer, with or without 
benefit of an interior decorator. A 
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REALTOR 


Recitor — Insurer 
Specializing 
Richboro, Pa. 


in Country Property 
Elmwood 7-354 
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This beautiful home is located high on 
a hill, surrounded by three acres of 
woods. The first floor has a modern 
kitchen measuring 12x20 feet, which 
leads into the dining room, 12 ft. 5 in. x 
14 ft. with a bow window. The living 
room, 20 ft. x 14 ft. 5 in. has a stone 
fireplace, panelled wall, and also a bow 
window. The laundry, which could be 
converted into a den, is 9 ft. x 16 ft. 7 
in. Also on the first floor there are two 
bedrooms, 13 ft. 4 in. x 14 ft. 10 in. and 
14 ft. x 12 ft. plus a full ceramic tile 
bath. 

On the second floor there are two more 
bedrooms and another full ceramic tile 


bath. The bedrooms are 12 ft. 6 in. x 13 ft. 4 in. and 15 ft. 9 in. x 14 ft. 5 in. The 
home has plenty of closets and storage space, with a full basement and 2-car 
garage. It is equipped with aluminum storm sash and screens. 

A spacious, well built, custom home offered at $27,500. 


Joseph Barness and Son 


Dlamond 3-0700 


WARRINGTON, PA. 


Swing into spring with plans for a new 
custom-built home in Pebble Hill Acres. 
Build the home you want in the country 
you'll enjoy in this planned, protected 
community just outside of Doylestown. 
We can make your dream-house a re- 
ality! 


WM. J. GRAHAM 


242 Wood Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 


Developer & Builder 
Phone: FI 8-4862 


FIELDSTONE HOUSE 
AND 70 ACRES 


70 beautiful farm acres encircle the 
large remodelled pointed stone house— 
ready for occupancy—S5S bedrooms, 3 
baths—Spacious living and din. rooms— 
country kitchen—Open beams, walk-in 
fireplace. Oil heat. Excellent stone barn, 
studio, garage with modern apartment 
above. Some woods; fenced pasture. 
Send for brochure—Yours for $55,000. 


WYNNE JAMES, JR. Realtor 


Office: Fillmore 8-3514 or 8-4020 
Residence: Fillmore 8-9130 


84 Main Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 
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HILLTOP 


Beautiful custom-built all brick house 
with lovely view. 2 protective acres, well 
kept lawn, shrubbery. From the slate 
roof to the full basement, the house re- 
flects quality. Living room with fireplace, 
dining room, modern kitchen, down- 
stairs bedroom and tiled bath; 3 other 
spacious bedrooms and bath above (one 
is 14x20); 2-car garage, laundry & lava- 
tory. Hot water heat. Excellent condi- 
tion throughout. You'll like it! $29,500. 


J. CARROLL MOLLOY 


REALTOR 


30 S. Main Street 
Doylestown Fillmore 8-3558 
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A PLACE FOR ALL SEASONS 


Spacious, large estate overlooking river 
and bordering canal. Quiet, beautiful 
setting, excellent facilities for entertain- 
ment and guests with separate servant’s 
quarters. $47,500. For further details on 
this, please call PARKE WETHERILL 
Associates Doylestown FI 8-3508. 


Wetherill 
Addociates 


Doylestown Fillmore 8-3508 


KEystone 6-6930 Established 1925 


LEROY N. CASSEL 


REALTOR 


Specializing in 
FARMS & COUNTRY HOMES 


608 W. Broad St, Quakertown, Pa. 


The 
DOYLESTOWN 
NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST CO. 

“on the Square” 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania 
other offices 
WARMINSTER 


WARRINGTON 
DOYLESTOWN CENTER 
Chartered 1832 
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Early Pottery 


avid Spinner was probably the 

e a im potter of Bucks 
County, Pa. Just when he established 
his patos is not known, but it was 
in existence before the nineteenth 
century — examples of his wares bear 
dates as early as 1801. 


His pottery was located on Willow 
Creek in Milford Township near the 
Lehigh County line on what was 
known as Spinners Farm. 


His father, Ulrich Spinner, came 
from Zurich, Switzerland in 1739. He 
came directly to Bucks County where 
me acquired 400 acres of land and it 
was on this farm that David was 
born. As a young man he displayed 
marked ability for freehand sketching 
that was far superior to that of any of 
the neighboring potters. 


He placed his name on many of 
his plates and other pieces of pottery. 
He must have continued his work al- 
most to the time of his death, as 
some of his descendants have speci- 
mens of his work dated 1811, the year 
of his death. David acted as Justice 
of the Peace for many years. Many of 
his signed pieces are extant, the most 
characteristic being embellished with 
figures of gay cavaliers, of mounted 
horsemen, brilliantly attired ladies 
and hunting scenes. They are all full 
of action and spirit and are among 
the most interesting of any produced 
by the Pennsylvania Dutch potters. 

An amusing story is told of him. 
He had among his apprentices at one 
time a negro boy who was much ad- 
dicted to swearing. While carrying 
some pots upstairs he began to give 
way to his profanity and when Spin- 
ner, hoping to break the boy of his 
bad habit, gave him a kick, the boy 
and the crockery rolled to the bottom 
of the stairs. Spinner called to him, 
“Now you do that no more.” It is 
told, the boy never swore again, nor 
did he ever fall down the stairs. 

The words inscribed on most of his 
pottery were written in English. Sev- 
eral examples of his sgraffito ware, 
however, are inscribed in German 
words and characters. 

A direct descendant of David 
Spinner’s was General F. E. Spinner, 
Treasurer of the United States from 
1861 to 1875. His striking signature 
on the currency is in the possession 
of all old coin and currency collectors. 

General Spinner was the first to 
give employment to women in any de- 
partment of the United States govern- 
ment. A statue was erected to his 
memory, in Washington, D. C., by 
the women employers of the govern- 
ment at Washington. 


1858 STONE TENANT HOUSE 
Lovely living room, Kitchen, three bed- 


rooms and bath, oil heat on landscaped 


half acre. In the Richboro section of 
Northampton Township offered at 
$12,500. 

ELmwood 

7-3543 REALTOR 


Richboro, Pa. 


WATSON’S INSURANCE 
AGENCY 


Warren B. Wotson 
72 NORTH MAIN STREET 
Doylestown, Pa. 
“Complete Insurance Protection’ 
Doylestown — FI 8-4901 
Buckingham — PY 4-7644 
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Penny's Patter 
By Penny Larsen 


Strawhat Season Resumes 
Actors Hunt Rooms 
Tourist Biz Booms 
Our Forsythia Blooms 

Hallelujah, the Bucks Couney Play- 
house is open again for the 24th sea- 
son, putting an end to my monu- 
mental case of spring fever. No more 
staring vaguely out the window in- 
stead of at my typewriter. Just one 
afternoon in the vicinity of the thea- 
tre’s hubbub and my vitality returns in 
toto. This year’s opening night was 
the usual fun evening with local and 
out of town celebs pouring in to see 
Russell Nype, Gene Rayburn and 
Shirley Knight in the hilarious “Under 
the Yum Yum Tree” which plays thru 
May 12th. Russell Nype, incidentally, 
just cut an album for United Artists 
on which he gives out with The 
Gospel Hit Parade —not really out 
of character for Russell, who played 
a minister on a recent MGM video- 
series, appeared in clergymans garb 
here at the playhouse in last seasons 
“See How They Run”, and is actu- 
ally an ex-ministry. student. 

It’s not the glamour and gaity of 
an opening though, that provides that 
ennui-chasing, ‘‘gotta-get-with-it’”’ feel- 
ing. 

It’s the playhouse policy of trying 
new ideas that generates excitement 


among veteran “‘never-miss-a-play- 
house-show” theatregoers, incoming 
actors, directors, apprentices, and 


seasoned staffers like Treasurer Leonard 
Mulhern, Assistant to the producer 
Wally Perner General Manager John 
Crowley. John, who’s been with the 
theatre since 1953 gets as excited as 
one of the apprentices in the challenge 
of a tryout show. His pet project this 
season is the first children’s concert 
to be given at the Playhouse by the 
Delaware Valley Philharmonic Or- 
chestra on Saturday June 16th. 

The new tryouts shows though are 
what enable Producer Michael Ellis to 
bring in top directors like Alfred 
Drake who recognize the challenge in 
staging a new play. It’s the excitement 
of watching a vehicle’s growth from 
an embryo that sparks the annual 
enthusiasm of the entire staff and 
makes theatre-loving localites like 
Doylestown’s Frank Bjornsgaard give 
up his yearly vacation to appear as a 
playhouse “Jobber” (non-equity actor 
who may work three shows a season 
without joining the Union.) 
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It isn't easy to describe the emo- 
tional tensions, the hectic last-minute 
traumas, and sometimes sheer panic 
that surrounds those involved with 
the birth of a new show. Like expect- 
ant parents, producers, author and 
staff await the opening with hopes and 
anxieties. After it’s born, they follow 
its change and development for years. 
Similarly, the tryout shows are in a 
constant state of change. No one really 
knows how the play will look when it 
gets off paper and on the proscenium 
or what eventual form it will take 
when and if it reaches the Broadway. 
1960's favorite Playhouse baby, “Come 
Blow your Horn” was completely re- 
written before it went to New York. 
Of last year’s five premieres, two 
showed enough promise to be rewritten 
for possible future tryouts either (as 
in the case of “The Interpreter”) in 
this country or abroad, and one, ‘The 
Beauty Part” will go into New York 
this coming fall. It will be very much 
changed with a new director but with 
Bert Lahr still starring. During this 
1962 Bucks County Playhouse season 
there will be four world premieres, 
beginning with “Love Among the 
Platypi” May 28 thru June 9 This 
comedy by Richard F. Stockton and 
Peggy Plimmer, will star Mindy Car- 
son and be directed by Mesrop 
Kesdekian, 

Alfred Drake directs “The Advo- 
cate”, Robert Noah’s tense Drama to 
star James Daly June 11th thru 23rd. 
“The Absence of a Cello”, comedy by 
Ira Wallach, will star Paul Ford, be 
directed by Larry Blyden, and play 
June 25th — July 7th. A Ton of 
Bricks,” comedy by Max Wilk and 
W.J.J. Gordon, will be preemed 
July 9th thru 21st. 

Once again the Playhouse has 


brought me out of my end of winter 
Lethergy. Thank the Lord my main 
interest is theatre. I'm a horrible horti- 
culturist and I never could get en- 
thused over baseball. A 


Unique Prints of 
COLONIAL 
TAVERN SIGNS 


Available first time any- 
where! Authentic color- 
ful reproduction of ac- 
tual historic Inn signs 
as done by early Amer- 
ican sign painters. Decor 
for + library, den, rec 
room, bar. In faithful 
color, ready for mount- 
ing or framing. Sat. Gtd. 
Set of 4—in color 
ea. 84x11"— $5 ppa 
10 sets (40 subjects) 
available. 


BUCKS COUNTY PRINTS 
Box 582,|Doylestown, Pa. 


WILLIAM C. HEISE 
REALTORS 


(Bucks Co.) Pa. 


Quakertown 
KEystone 6-5404 


PPPPPS POPP PL LDL OLD L IL ODI IOL LILO IDOLS 


A large selection of beautiful Bucks 
County Homes in every price range. 
Thinking of selling? List with us for 
fast, satisfying results! 


BACS REALTY, INC. 


Pennsbury Plaza - W. Trenton Ave. 
Morrisville, Pa. 


HYatt 3-3657 CYpress 5-1181 


CUSTOM-BUILT RANCHER | 
Air-conditioned, Colonial rancher, with filtered swimming pool and bath- 


house, Center hall, Living room with stone fireplace, modern kitchen 
with dishwasher, 3 bedrooms, 11/. baths on mainfloor. Heated basement 


with large recreation room and workshop, hot water oil heat, 2 car 
garage, small panel windows, shutters, many extras, Priced at only 


$24,900. 


POX BO KEENCY ' 


Uw 


Two Miles North of Doylestown 
On Route 611 
FIllmore 8-9468 
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Many Forces Help Restore Long Beach 


he big, violent storm of March 

6 that thrashed the daylights out 
of Long Beach Island and other sea- 
shore resorts will never be forgotten. 
But that is not at issue now with many 
Bucks County residents who look for- 
ward to spending their vacations on 
Long Beach. What does concern them 
is whether the grand old island will 
be ready for them this summer. 

Weekend visitors to Long Beach 
were trying to find the answer to that 
same question a month ago. Unable 
to get beyond police blockades into 
the Harvey Cedars area in the North, 
and into the Holgate area in the 
South, they contented themselves by 
exploring areas in between—Surf 
City, Ship Bottom, Brant Beach, and 
as far south as Beach Haven. Many 
saw oceanfront homes that were ruin- 
ed. But many also returned to Ship 
Bottom slightly puzzled and asked of 
hardworking Frank Klein, executive 
director of Long Beach’s Board of 
Trade, “Where's the storm?” 

They had not, obviously, driven 
along the oceanfront, or if they had, 
the damage had not impressed them. 
But that’s not important. What is im- 
portant is their question, a measure 
of how quickly Long Beach was re- 
covering, and an indication that dam- 
age had not been as extensive as first 
feared. But the question itself was the 
furthest thing from an official state- 
ment, and certainly was not strong 
enough to carry back to the mainland, 
where listeners would likely say, “Ah” 
you're all wet. That’s not what I hear. 
I hear there are homes and stores 
down and streets torn up all over the 
place. I don’t see how they'll be ready 
for the summer.” That may sound a 
little farfetched, but rumors grow 
quickly in the hands of the wrong 
people. What the public needed, ob- 
viously, was some kind of official 
statement. 

And then Jack Lamping went on 
television. “The island,” he said off- 
cially and with conviction, “is coming 
back stronger than ever.” Lamping is 
Long Beach's public .clations director 
and he made the statement on a New 
York show. Although it sounded like 
a fine and dutiful thing for a public 
relations man to say—especially one 
in Lamping’s situation, which looked 
dismal when the storm was at its peak 
—it was a fact! A lovely, wonderful 
fact. Thanks to a lot of hard work, 
Long Beach Island, one of the finest 
resorts in the world, scene of long, 
white, soft beaches and homespun 
tales of legendary fish catches, was 
indeed coming back stronger than 
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ever. And about the time Lamping 
made his statement, an official release 
about the number of homes lost came 
from Thomas Dignan, who should 
know, for he is none other than Chair- 
man of the New Jersey Disaster Com- 
mittee and Acting Director of the 
state's Civil Defense. Dignan said the 
number of homes lost, from one end 
of the island to the other, was less 
than five percent. That made it offi- 
cially official, The rumors, it was now 
clear, were all wet. 


Long Beach owes its recovery prog- 
ress to tireless restoration work and 
the spirit of its residents. Contracting 
firms have not only been cleaning up 
every piece of debris in sight, but also 
making public improvements that were 
not financially feasible before. And 
working alongside them, on their 
own homes, have been the island’s 
residents, who came forth with 
brooms, shovels, wheelbarrows, ham- 
mers and nails. The air has been hum- 
ming, and no one seems distraught. 
It has been a fine example of that old 
adage: “In unity there is strength.” 


It will be some time, however, be- 
fore all the scars are healed, particu- 
larly in the Harvey Cedars area at one 
end and the Holgate area at the other, 
where the majority of home destruc- 
tion occurred, the streets ripped up 
and the sand dunes practically de- 
molished. Damage to the central part 
of the island was largely confined to 
debris and sand. There were some 
homes ruined here, too, of course, 
but the number was small. Most of 
the work has been a question of clean- 
up. ‘No question about it,’ Frank 
Klein said last month. “We're going 
to be ready for company again by 
June 15 (when vacationers begin ar- 
riving). Most of our road surface was 
unharmed. But even in those areas at 
either end of the island, where the 
blacktop was ripped up, the roads will 
be ready and the areas open. The 
Corps of Army Engineers, working 
with construction firms, are repairing 
the roads down there right now. (The 
Army is also rebuilding the sand dune 
line, which keeps the ocean from get- 
ting out of hand and joining forces 
with the bay.) We can handle any 
people right now who want to come 
down for weekends, and we're getting 
a lot of them.” 

People who go down this summer 
will be delighted. They will find 
eighteen miles of white beach that, 
ironically, is better than ever. The 
reason is simple enough: the storm 
brought new sand to the surface. The 


By John Lawrence 


fishing will be better, too—and it has 
been consistently excellent year after 
year—because the storm churned up 
marine growth out in the surf. Which 
is like saying there should be plenty 
of fat fish for everyone. The stores 
are ready for business right now. Most 
of them are located on main streets, 
where they had to contend with only 
water and sludge. Five or six that 
were damaged are oceanfront proper- 
ties, selling mostly beach items, and 
Klein expects them to be back in op- 
eration by the summer. People who 
own boats and sailed them in the 
island’s inland waterways probably 
shuddered at the damage that was be- 
ing done to channels and bays, not to 
mention all the debris that was float- 
ing around. They can put away their 
fears now and go back to work on 
their boats. The waterways will be 
clear. Department of Conservation 
Commissioner H. Mat Adams said 
that the Coast Guard and Army engi- 
neers have been working closely with 
the state in clearing the waterways. 
The situation in motels, hotels and 
rooming houses never did reach the 
point of extreme danger. (Except for 
a hotel in Barnegat Light, in the 
North, that was completely washed 
away.) All will be ready to accom- 
modate as many vacationers as ever. 
One motel owner, demonstrating the 
confidence that is all over the island, 
went ahead and added 18 units to the 
24 he already had. It is an ideal site 
for a motel, too, overlooking the bay 
and the sunset. 

The amount of help that poured 
into the island, during and after the 
storm, was staggering. The Federal 
Government, of course, rushed in the 
Corps of Army Engineers as soon as 
the island was declared a disaster 
area. The Navy, Coast Guard, Red 
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Cross and State Police were there al- 
most immediately. (The Navy, inci- 
dentally, aside from the rescue work 
it was doing, had a problem all its 
own in the Holgate area, where its 
376-ft. destroyer Monssen had been 
driven aground by the storm. It must 
have been something of a blow to the 
ship's pride, for it had come through 
a heavy World War II combat sched- 
ule without damage.) But it was the 
volunteer help that never seemed to 
stop coming, and it came from all 
over: from the Salvation Army; from 
Ladies Auxiliary Units throughout the 
state; from Volunteer Fire Companies 
that came from as far as Willow 
Grove, Pa.; from both Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey contractors of all 
sizes who rallied around with large 
earth-moving equipment; from a 
group of University of Pennsylvania 
students; from men who simply jump- 
ed in their own trucks and drove to 
the island, where they were met with 
cries of, “Hey, back that truck over 
here!” It is amazing what Americans 
can do when they get together. 

Help also came from Stroudsburg, 
Pa., where 250 people had formed 
the “Pocono Cleanup Brigade,” a de- 
termined band that wasn’t going to 
let a little matter of miles stand in 
its way. They were inspired by Joe 
Whalen, commentator on WPVO. 
Whalen had received a phone call 
from a Stroudsburg lady whose home 
had been damaged by hurricane floods 
in 1955, and who was grateful for 
the emergency help she had received 
from New Jersey residents. She asked 
if there wasn’t something Stroudsburg 
people could do for Long Beach. 
Whalen got on the air and relayed 
the message. Before long, bankers, 
lawyers, teachers, pilots, fathers and 
sons were pouring out of their homes. 
They made the trip in cars, trucks, 
school buses, taxis (with meters turn- 
ed off), and worked in fog and driz- 
zle from 9:30 A.M. to 5 P.M., clean- 
ing up everything they saw. We're 
very grateful to them, as we are to 
everyone who helped us when we 
needed help most.” 


Long Beach Island is roughly 353 
years old, 18 miles long and almost a 
mile wide. It has come through storms 
before, and it is coming through this 
last one. Bucks County residents who 
were worried can rest easy now, for 
one thing is evident: Long Beach will 
be waiting for them this summer, just 
as it always has. As Frank Klein puts 
it: “We're going to be ready for 
company again by June 15.” It would 
be a fitting tribute to the island, and 
to everyone who has helped it, if it 
has the most prosperous summer in 


its history. It deserves it. A 
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Southampton Nurseries 


LANDSCAPE DESIGN 
& CONSTRUCTION 


Evergreens, trees, shrubs, 
from our own nurseries. 


1255 Second St. Pike, Southampton 
EL 7-0600 


Coles 


Norseries 


SATISFACTION 


Everything in Hollies — Wide Selec- GUARANTEED 
tion of all types for your landscape ANY SHAPE 
needs. ANY PLACE 
EVERGREENS oo 
TREES—SHRUBS Specializing in 


FLAGSTONE TERRACES PRIVATE POOLS 


Landscape Contractor 


Estimates Free 
PYramid 4-7744 
ROGERS RD. FURLONG, PA. 


For gracious outdoor living, see 


FRETZ POOL CO. 


FILLMORE 8-3756 
ROUTE 202 NEW BRITAIN, PA. 


Bolens HUSKY 600 


THE TRACTOR WITH THE HALF-MINUTE HITCH 


and a lot more! 


Never before has so much engineering know-how been poured into a 6-hp 
tractor. Speed of attachment-change alone puts the HUSKY ‘way out in 
front of its competition. BOLENS engineers call the HUSKY’s 3-point 
hitch (with splined power take-off) “the half-minute hitch” .. . and they’re 
being conservative. 

Eleven Fast-Switch attachments mean year-round usefulness. 

Mow with the 32-inch rotary mower shown above. 

A 22-inch attachment gives you easy, convenient tilling . . . The 32-inch 
Sno-Caster makes snow removal a pleasure . . . for light snow use the 42- 
inch grader blade. 

These and seven other attachments make the HUSKY 600 an all-season 
worker. 


PLUS: 
èe All gear transmission with 6 speeds forward and 2 reverse. 


e One-pedal clutch-and-brake action. 6-position attachment lift. 6-hp 
Briggs & Stratton engine 


Try out the HUSKY 600 for yourself. See us today 


STERNER’S 


ROUTE 309, QUAKERTOWN, PA. KE 6-4708 


Pools, Patios, Plantings 


The smoke of a thousand barbecues drifts over the 
Bucks countryside, adding a tang of charcoal to the 
scent of summer. Its outdoor living time again! The pool 
and patio set are adding new touches to this delightful 
facet of country living. 


Something really new this summer! A year round port- 
able garden. Flower Show Farm at Carversville is in- 
troducing a group of beautiful, rare trees and shrubs 
growing in special wooden planters. Use them outdoors 
during the warm months, indoors during the winter. 
Unusual hollies, yews and Sciadopitys, the extremely 
rare Japanese umbrella tree all chosen for mobility and 
size as well as for vigorous beauty. 


The cool refreshment of a patio pool with a screen of decorative 
plantings make this area ideal for family fun and relaxed enter- 
taining. Designed and Built by RICHARD W. DIETRICK — 
Huntingdon Valley, Pa. 


A Sylvan Pool—Doylestown, Pa. 


Pool, Patio and Plantings perfectly blended to provide a magnificent outdoor living area 


Ww 
A 
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J. MULLIN NURSERY 


SELECT NURSERY STOCK 


Rte. 313 - 1 Mile S.E. 
_ QUAKERTOWN 
Het... KE 6-4068 


AN = ~- 
PLANNED PERENNIAL GARDENS 


Elmwood 
7-1328 
Landscape 
Specialists 
Trees and 
Shrubs 
Complete 
Garden 
Supplies 


Feeney’s NURSERY 
AND GARDEN CENTER 


Bustleton Pike above Street Road 
Feasterville, Pa 


> o a |) a 


GRAVELY Power 
Equipment 


Takes the Drudgery out 
of Spring Gardening. 
David Lightkep with 30 
years experience, will 
help you through 
sales, service, shop- 
ping, etc. Open 
weekdays 8 to 5, 
Saturday 8 to 12. 


Gravely 
Tractor 


DAVID H. LIGHTKEP 
(Successor to F. L. Smith) 


JARRETTOWN, PA. 
Route 152 Phone: MI 6-1484 


Jor Spring Planting 


Over 500 species and varieties of 
ornamental trees and evergreens. 
35 acres to choose from. 


WALTER’S NURSERY 
River Rd., Rt. 32, Pt. Pleasant 
AX 7-5860. 


home 
loans 


insured 
savings 


Doylestown Federal 
Savings & Loan Association 


17 W. COURT ST 
Fillmore 8-4554 


Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone 
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Prue 


Suydam- Alliance Candidate 


Takes up Fight for Better Government at Local Level. 


M* Matthew Suydam, were she 
cast for a television series, might 
be typed one of the “new breed” of 
politicians typical of the Bucks Coun- 
ty Republican Alliance. 

An active and respected member of 
the Doylestown community, she is tak- 
ing her first fling in politics at the 
forthcoming primary election, as Al- 
liance candidate for Republican com- 
mitteewoman in Doylestown’s First 
Ward. 

While her many friends are cur- 
rently busy preparing mailing lists for 
charity drives, attending bridge parties 
or looking after the needs of their 
Girl Scout troops, Mrs. Suydam has 
been out clectioneering . . . checking 
street lists, canvassing her home dis- 
trict, attending campaign meetings 


and sending out political literature. 


“Politics is a brand new field for 
me but I find IT like it! I am aware 
that it can be unpleasant but "good 
government” is more important than 
personal preferences and the current 
disruption in the Bucks County Repub- 
lican party proves there are other peo- 
ple willing to fight for it. I feel that 
today voters are increasingly aware of 
how important it is to have honest, 
responsible people representing them 
on the local level and how important 
it is to vote in the primaries when 
party candidates are nominated. For 
the first time in many years, my obli- 
gations in civic organizations are taper- 
ing off . . . my children, Richard. 20, 
in the Army, and Barbara, 17, a junior 
at George School, are grown. I find I 
have time to devote to a new field of 
activity, one I feel obligated to try.” 

An admitted tyro, Prue Suydam is 


going about her campaign like a vet- 
eran, in a practical, professional man- 
ner. In every job she has ever done 
it has been her practice to study the 
job thoroughly beforehand. She has 
spent a great deal of time studying 
this one. Now she is well into her 
campaign. She has a staff of aides to 
help her in contacting the voters and 
getting them out to the poles this May. 
She feels the voters are confused about 
the issues which split the Republican 
party but none more confused than 
the excited voter who called her re- 
cently and asked for Sue-Pruydam! 
She herself is very clear on what she 
believes to be wrong with the present 
leadership and why she is a candidate. 
“I intend to support District Attor- 
ney Paul Beckert for County Chair- 
man if I am elected. I believe in 
Beckert’s plan to run the party from 
the grass roots level and feel that as 
County Chairman he would protect 
the interests of individual voters as 
well as of committee people. If you 
are dissatified with the type of lead- 
ership in your party, don’t just com- 
plain . . . do something constructive 
about it! If you don’t do it now... 
you may never have another chance. 
I also believe integrity comes before 
blind party loyalty,” she declares. 
When the Suydams first moved to 
Doylestown more than 15 years ago, 
they were told that there were so 
many old families in town they 
wouldn't get to know people for years. 
“But, she says with a warm smile, 
We certainly haven't found it so!” 
About that time, her present oppo- 


(Continued on Page 37) 
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Get a Horse! 


WHEEL HORSE, OF COURSE 


McNeill (ABC 


Radio) riding 


the Wheel Horse suburban tractor with rotary mower attached 


Get more done. more family fun. with the year-round suburban tractor 


It could be you, breezing along like Don McNeil. Or it 
might be the lady of the house. Anybody can joyride a 
Wheel Horse. Everyone in the family usually does. Why 
such popularity? Why not visit your Wheel Horse dealer, 
and actually see the reasons! He'll point out the depend- 
able engine under hood; the smooth starting, steering 


SEE YOUR DEPENDABLE WHEEL HORSE 
DEALER LISTED BELOW 


C. A. Magill & Sons 


Newtown, Pa. — WO 8-3030 
New Hope, Pa. — VO 2-2061 
VO 2-2515 


I. G. Rosenberger, Inc. 


Route 113 Silverdale, Pa. 
Main & East Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 

FI 8-3564 


heel fare. 


WHEEL HORSE PRODUCTS INC.,507 W. IRELAND ROAD SOUTH BENO 14, INDIANA 


SCISS LAWNMOWER SHOP 
946 River Road 
Upper Black Eddy 
YU 2-5667 


WM. HOBENSACK’S SONS 


Greeley Ave. 
Ivyland, Pa. 
OS 5-1610 


and shifting; the all-gear transmission; the big-wheel 
traction, and many more Wheel Horse advantages. He’ll 
show you its 22 optional attaching tools for all family 
lawn and garden projects. That’s tremendous versatility! 
And there'll be more good news in the sensible price, 
and easy terms that can be arranged. 


THE SIGN OF THE LEADER IN SUBURBAN TRACTORS 
p 


JOS. A. EDWARDS & SON 
Route 611 
Plumsteadville, Pa. 

RO 6-8317 


ED GULDEN’S 
Sellersville, Pa. 


AL 7-2567 


HOWARD REICHENBACH 
Bedminster, Pa. 
Telephone 795-2969 


A. J. LEMPA 


C&S POWER EQUIPMENT, INC. 


Buck & Bristol Roads 
Holland, Pa. 
EL 7-6439 


Jamison, Pa. 


DI 3-6040 
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SUYDAM 
(Continued on Page 35) 


nent, Mrs. Joseph Howe, ran for and 
won the First Ward committeewoman 
post and has held it ever since. That 
longevity gives her an edge . . . Mrs. 
Suydam is very much aware. 

It is an interesting point in this lo- 
cal contest, according to Prue, that 
as soon as she had filed her nominat- 
ing petition with the County Board 
of Elections, Mrs. Howe came to see 
her and discussed the campaign with 
her very frankly, admitting she was 
running on her experience and her 
adherence to the party principles of 
Boyer and Ziegler. 

Mrs. Howe has a regular paid job 
with the National Foundation (for- 
merly the Polio Foundation), is Sec- 
retary to the Republican County Com- 
mittee and was recently appointed to 
a patronage job on the County Board 
of Assessment and Revision of Taxes 
at a salary of $6,000 a year. She sup- 
ports the regular organization and its 
controversial chairman, Frederick E. 
Ziegler. 

If Prue is elected, she will simply 
be adding to the long, long list of un- 
paid but important jobs she has per- 
formed so well over the years in 
tackling the job of a minor politician. 

A graduate of Wellesley College, 
she taught physical education at Smith 
and coached the field hockey, lacrosse 
and basketball teams there. Her hus- 
band, whom she met while they were 
both students at George School, is the 
owner of the Doylestown Bottled Gas 
Service. At first he wasn’t too en- 
thusiastic about this venture of Prue’s, 
but realizing the need for political re- 
form, he has not attempted to dis- 
suade his wife from entering the poli- 
tical wars on the precinct level... a 
level which can be as unpleasant as 
any other in Bucks County. 

Prue has given a great deal of her 
time and herself to civic betterment in 
the past 15 years. She is a past presi- 
dent of several organizations, the 
Bucks County Council of Girl Scouts, 
the Village Improvement Association 
and the Women’s Association of the 
Doylestown Presbyterian Church. 

At the moment, she is chairman of 
the Visiting Nurse Committee for the 
Village Improvement Association and 
is finance chairman for the Doylestown 
Hospital. She also has been very ac- 
tive in the Bucks County League of 
Women Voters, a non-partisan, na- 
tional organization devoted to better 
government and is a former member 
of the board of directors of that or- 
ganization. She is not a woman to sit 
back and hope for the best . . . she 
intends to go out and do something 
about it. A 
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Cryer 5 Hardware 
Benjamin Moore Paints 
Garden & Lawn Supplies 
Building Hardware - Housewares 
Hoover Cleaners - Appliances 
20 S. Main St. New Hope 
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Clocks and Watches of all kinds re- 
paired. Specializing in Antique and 
Grandfather. Pickup and Delivery. 
Call: 


ANNO VIOLA 


Windybush Rd. VO 2-2879 
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AN ARISTOCRAT 

~ ARRIVES 

aL AES See An “extra home” you can en- 
joy with pride. A distinguished 
answer to the property owner’s 
problem of suitable housing 
for guests, estate managers, 
tenant-farmers, etc. Beautiful- 
ly furnished with custom de- 
signed construction. It is com- 
pletely equipped with luxuri- 
ous wall to wall carpeting, 
modern utilities, heating, with 
a choice of decorator designed 
decor. Sensibly priced—from 
$4995. Can be air-conditioned. 
Immediate Service. Bank Terms 
Available. 7 year financing— 
Call FI 8-4448. 
2 miles S. of Doylestown, Pa. 

Rt. 611 


PROGRAMS FOR YOUR CLUB, 
CHURCH and SCHOOL 


REE: f 


H d T 
KING ARTHUR SALES 


TALKS AND DEMONSTRATIONS 


SOUND FILMS 


A d a a OO, 


: CATALOG AVAILABLE ON REQUEST 
. 


Included in these programs are a variety of 
interesting films, many of them in color. You 
may have seen several of them in our science 
series on television. You'll find complete in- 
formation on these programs in our catalog; 
so telephone our loca] Business Office and we 
will mail you a copy. 


Also Bell Telephone men and women are 
available to give talks and live demonstrations 
on a host of interesting topics. Let us know 
your needs. There is no charge. 


THE BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Your neighbors enlarging your world 
through service and science 
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NURSERY 


he parents of pre-school age chil- 

dren who live in Lower or Mid- 
dle Bucks have a choice of private 
nursery and kindergarten facilities 
that it would be hard to beat. 

Located conveniently in the center 
of Doylestown are the Main Street 
School and the Doylestown Pre-School 
Association. Inc. Fairless Hills has 
The Little Schoolhouse and the Sun 
"N'Fun School is in neighboring Levit- 
town. 

Each of these institutions has its 
own unique character, but what they 
all have in common is quality—of 
facilities, staff and educational philoso- 
phy, as well as the highest health and 
safety standards. 

The Main Street School, located at 
81 South Main Street in Doylestown, 
is under the direction of Miss Joan 
McElhinney, who holds a degree in 
Early Childhood Education from 
Beaver College. It allows a ratio of 
two teachers and one assistant for 21 
pupils who work and play in the 
school’s three spacious classrooms and 
its fenced play-yard. 

Its tuition rates are $25. per month 
for children attending five sessions a 
week and $18. for those attending 
three. It operates from 9 to 11:30 
a.m. and from 1 to 3:30 p.m. Mon- 
days through Fridays on the same 
schedule as the public schools. 

Its curriculum is typical of the best 
nursery schools in that it provides an 
arts program, a crafts program, nature 
study, field trips to interesting places 
and supervised recreation. For kinder- 
garteners there is a program of read- 
ing and number readiness to prepare 
them for first grade work. 

The Doylestown Pre-School Asso- 
ciation, Inc. is a cooperative venture 
that was founded in 1944 by a group 
of parents interested in a pre-school 
educational experience for their chil- 
dren at moderate rates. It is staffed by 
two highly trained and experienced 
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SCHOOLS 


By Marguerite Karaczan 


teachers, Mrs. H. Clay Large and Mrs. 
James D. Taylor, but as its prospectus 
points out, “Association members ac- 
tively cooperate through committee 
work in the managing of the school. 
The school is governed by a Board of 
Directors chosen yearly from parents 
of the current enrollment.” The Asso- 
ciation is licensed by the Private 
School Division, Pennsylvania State 
Department of Instruction. 

The thirty-five children who now 
make up the enrollment of the school 
meet in the American Legion Build- 
ing on North Main Street, Doyles- 
town, a location which offers ample 
room for indoor work and outdoor 
play. 

The well-scheduled program pro- 
vided begins and ends with outdoor 
play and runs from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
for both the Senior Kindergarten (for 
five-year olds) and the Junior Kinder- 
garten (for four-year-olds). 

Thanks to the cooperative efforts of 
the parents, the cost of tuition for the 
full day, which includes lunch and 
rest periods, is only $32. a month, 
which sum may be paid by the month 
or the semester. 

The Little Schoolhouse, located at 
149 Trenton Road, Fairless Hills, elo- 
quently states the case for all good 
nursery schools in its prospectus, as 
follows: 

“Nursery school gives your child 
an opportunity to be self-sufficient, 
to work, play and live together; to 
understand and respect the ability and 
desires of others. It provides for your 
child's physical growth and good 
health habits. Whatever the child’s 
need, nursery school offers him the 
chance to grow and develop in many 
directions. 

“It is not a substitute for home, 
but a place where additional oppor- 
tunities are provided for mother and 
child.” 

Certified by the State Board of 


Private Academic Schools, the Little 
Schoolhouse divides its pupils into 
three groups according to age, each 
with a teacher especially trained for 
that age. Because of its long day 
(9 a.m. to 3:30 p.m.) it provides, in 
addition to midmorning juice, a hot 
lunch and an early afternoon sleep 
period, a post-nap snack. Thus the 
children arrive home well-rested and 
well-fed. 

The Little Schoolhouse provides 
special work for its five-year-olds and 
a rich and varied program for all its 
pupils. It also takes advantage of its 
outdoor facilities to include special 
training in the care of pets and plants. 

The Sun’N'Fun School on the Bris- 
tol-Oxford Valley Road in Levittown 
offers a year-round program for pre- 
schoolers, with half- and full-day ses- 
sions during the regular academic year 
and a day camp program in the sum- 
mer that includes swimming, both 
programs under the direction of Mrs. 
Doris Weinstein. 

Emphasizing individual attention 
for each child, Sun’N’Fun limits its 
nursery school groups to ten pupils 
per teacher, with assistants available, 
and its kindergarten groups to twelve 
children per teacher. It also conducts 
parent-teacher conferences for the 
child’s ultimate benefit. 

Its tuition rates vary widely to suit 
the parents’ needs. It charges $35. a 
month for five half-day sessions, $25 
for three, both including transporta- 
tion and a snack, Five full-day ses- 
sions cost $60., three $45. These 
amounts cover lunches as well as trans- 
portation and snacks. However, par- 
ents may save $5. by transporting 
their own children and $15. by trans- 
porting others as well. 

Sun’N’Fun began operating at its 
present site in January, 1959. Its fa- 
cilities, which include swimming 


pools, several outbuildings and a large 
main house, are located on seven acres 
of woods and lawn, enabling it to 
keep up easily with a growing en- 
rollment. A 
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In Advertising 
Froehlich Studia 


Route 202 & Mechanicsville Rd. 
Doylestown, Pa. —Phone FI 8-9806 
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PRIVATE SCHOOLS IN BUCKS COUNTY 


DOYLESTOWN PRE-SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION INC. 
A Fully Licensed 

n ie, School. 
ki Pre-Kindergarten - Kin- 
L-A 5 dergarten. 5 days a week 
\ Full or 14 day sessions. 
22": Hor lunches - State certified teach- 
? 4 ers. Parent & Teacher Supervised 
field trips. Excellent indoor & out- 

door play areas. 
American Legion Bldg. 

N. St., Doylestown 
FI 8-9857 FI 8-8389 
MAIN STREET SCHOOL — 81 S. 
Main St., Doylestown, Pa. Fillmore 
8-4781 — State approved nursery and 
kindergarten — Spacious facilities in and 
outdoors. 9 to 11:30 a.m. five days a 
week, Call Mrs. Joan McElhinney at 
Fillmore 8-4781. 


THE LITTLE SCHOOLHOUSE — 149 
Trenton Road, Fairless Hills — Private 
Nursery and Kindergarten. Certified by 
state board. Half or full day sessions for 
3 to 5 year olds —- Call Windsor 5-5888. 


Strand Valet’s Cotton 
Clinic treats your pre- 
cious cottons with Style- 
Set and returns them 
crisp and color perfect! 
Special 15% discount on 
all women’s dresses — 
May 21 thru June 2. 


Strand Valet Service 


65 S. Main St. 
Doylestown, Pa. 
FI 8-3556 
Enterprise 1-0031 


HANDWEAVING ® CRAFTS 


Rugs, mats, towels, drapes, up- 
W holstery fabrics, custom-woven 
linens and woolens, Pottery. 


THE WEAVESHOP 
mC. Ingerman  Carversville, Pa. 
a AXtel 7-5216 Visitors Welcome 
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SUN’N’FUN NURSERY & KINDER 
GARTEN —- Bristol-Oxford Valley Rd. 
Levittown, Pa. —- Windsor 6-8800 — 
Fully licensed school, certified teachers 
-— Morning, afternoon or full day ses- 
sions ~~ Excellent facilities and program, 
9 AM to 4 PM. Write for brochure or 
call collect for more information. 


THE BUCKINGHAM FRIENDS 
SCHOOL, Lahaska, the oldest Friends 
School in Bucks County, founded 1794. 
Kindergarten through 8th grade. Accred- 
ited. Member of Independent Schools 
Education Board. Approximately 18 per 
grade; coeducational, day only. French 
taught from Kindergarten up. Athletics 
for all from 4th grade up. PY 4-3131. 


NEWTOWN FRIENDS SCHOOL —- 
Newtown, Pa. Kindergarten through 
Fighth Grade. Quaker ideals for simplici 
ty, service and consideration for the 
value of the individual personality are 
taught in principle and exemplified in 
practice. Stevenson W. Fletcher, Jr. 
Headmaster. WOrth 8-2225. 


FREE THINKER 


The first book written by an author 
living in Durham Township was 
published in 1856. The title page 
read: ‘Temple of Reason and Digni- 
ty of Self-Government, Dedicated to 
the American Republic As a Compen- 
dium of Political, Philosophical, and 
Moral Elements Applicable to Our 
Republic Form of Government. By 
Henry Quinn, of Riegelsville, Bucks 
County, Pennsylvania.” A man with 
an ingenious turn of mind, Quinn 
invented numerous improvements of 
labor-saving devices, including a 
“self-acting sawmill.” But he was a 
“free-thinker,” one who questioned 
the accepted truths of the day, and 
for that reason his book was indig- 
nantly rejected. Many of his neigh- 
bors who had pre-subscribed to his 
book refused to receive it or to pay 
for it on the grounds that it was not 
suitable for their children to read. 


EARLY AMERICAN 


FURNITURE CATALOG 


DEAR FOLK: 


Our long awaited 1962 catalog is ready 
. . . If you would care to receive one, won't 
you please send 25c and a copy will be sent 


you immediately. 


Regards, 


THE HARRISONS 


WRIGHTSTOWN TRADING POST 


WRIGHTSTOWN, 


BUCKS COUNTY, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Fish, swim, go boating, canoeing, camp, have family picnics, rest in 
the sun, watch the children play in the playgrounds made especially 
for them. Listen to the music, play pinochle, bingo, pitch horseshoes 
or play shuffle board. Thrift rates Monday to Friday only $1.00 for 
an automobile load of not more than 6 persons. $.75 cents a person on 
Saturday and Sunday—Located on old Bethlehem Pike at A pplebachs- 
ville, Penna. 300 acres of woods and groves. 
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The Big Game Animals of North 
America by Jack O'Connor and 
George G. Goodwin. New 
York: Outdoor Life. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., Inc., 1961. $10.00 

The gun editor of Outdoor Life 
magazine, Jack O'Connor, and 
George G. Goodwin, associate cura- 
tor of mammals of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, dovetail ex- 
perience and knowledge in this large 
and handsome book. It should be a 
welcome addition for the hunter’s 
library and of utmost interest too, to 
the amateur naturalist eager to learn 
about the ways and backgrounds of 
the larger wild animals, which, ac- 
cording to the authors still restlessly 
roam this continent in surprisingly 
large numbers. Mr. O'Connor de- 
scribes his action-packed career as a 
big game hunter, pointing it up with 
anecdotes that contain fact and fair 
warning for those less conversant 
with this adventuresome field than 
he. The authors often interpolate 
nubbins of natural history lore. I, for 
one, was fascinated to learn, among 
other idiosyncracies of nature, that 
the so-called black bear is sometimes 
white, that our American moose is 
“the largest deer that has ever walked 
the face of the earth’ and that the 
American Mountain Lion (also 
called Cougar), shyest and most fur- 
tive member of the big cat family, 
will emerge from his hiding-place if 
properly called. 

Illustrating the animal subjects are 
many full color paintings and draw- 
ings by Douglas Allen with other 
scientific animal portraits by Alex- 
ander Seidel, in the various ages of 
their growth. You need not be a 
hunter to find this book intensely in- 
teresting. Throughout, there is a 
compassionate attitude of the hunter 
—and this is possible—toward the 
animals hunted. 

—Avery Strakosch 
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Among Harper’s books for the very 
young are two, appealing in format, 
worthwhile in philosophy. Mike 
Thaler tells what happened the day 
the clown’s smile flew away. With a 
minimum of words and still less lines, 
The Clown's Smile ($2.25) is an 
allegory in black and white. But one 
red smile flies from page to page, 
lighting curiously on wrong faces and 
wronger places until its final flight 
... Mr. Muster loves the animals at 
the zoo, and they love him. Their 
problem, obvious to anyone in love, 
is that they are unhappy apart. They 
make an impulsive decision that pleas- 
es no one: neither the neighbors, the 
zoo keeper, nor the police. But Ar- 
nold Lobel, author/illustrator of A 
Zoo for Mr. Muster, ($2.75), comes 
up with an agreeable solution. The 
colored illustrations combine happily 
with the text to produce more under- 
standing and affection between ani- 
mals and people. 
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The Eye of Summer by Marjorie 
Lee. New York: Simon’ & Schuster, 
1961. $3.75. 

Marjorie Lee’s novel, The Eye of 
Summer, records the seasonal relation- 
ship of Connie and Spence, which ex- 
tended over many beaches that "strung 
out together, had linked their years 
like flat white medallions.” 

These young cousins, who each year 
spent their island summer together, 
excluded all other from their pre- 
cocious Never Never Land. A consum- 
ing possessiveness, which grew as 
they grew, first bound and finally 
parted them. Marjorie Lee exposed the 
memories of childhood through 
grown-up eyes, with merciless prob- 
ing. Her book reaches a climax when 
these twin protagonists must re- 


“SEZ LITTLE AMY” 


It's bad enough to have a cold 

And yet I could endure it 

If everyone would not proceed 

To tell me how to cure it. 
D.E.F. 


EB O OFK S 


Peggy Lewis, Book Review Editor 


linquish each other in order to find 
themselves. 

Mrs. Lee writes with skill, her style 
is crisp and uncluttered, often leaving 
the reader a haunting, poetic image. 
But when she examines the psyche, she 
draws characters so intense that they 
seem lacking in the simple motives 
and drives, also important parts of 
every complex human being, old or 
young. 


a) 


A Cordiall Water by M. F. K. 
Fisher. Boston. Little Brown, 1961, 
$3.95. 

Men have always struggled to cure 
the common cold. My favorite family 
doctor used to advise his favorite pa- 
tient to retire in a four poster, put 
a homburg on one post and drink rum 
until he saw four homburgs. So it 
was with nostalgic pleasure that I read 
in M. F, K. Fisher's A Cordiall Water, 
A Gallic version of the same cure. 
True, the French suggested a tall silk 
hat and brandy instead of rum; and, 
with typical continental restraint, they 
felt the cure effective when the patient 
saw only two hats. 

Mrs. Fisher's collection of panaceas 
includes many other striking remedies 
—reasonable, rational and radical. 
Whether they were prescribed for a 
rheumy cow or human being, fever 
or “lowness of Spirrits,” they were 
effective, in the main, for those who 
believed in them enough. I was at- 
tracted particularly to the practice of 
a “doctor” in suburban Zurich of sub- 
merging his patients in luke warm 
water and then packing with “new 
mown meadow grasses, mostly pink 
and white clover.” Sworn affidavits at- 
tested to the power of this cure for 
everything from “‘swell’d legs’ and 
arthritis to a nagging wife.” And who 
hasn't profited from lolling in a bed 
of clover? 

The range of nostrums and preven- 
tatives is myraid. It includes chewing 
elm leaves to stave off hunger; eating 
wild meat as protection from the 
plague (and for good reason); a 
philter of thousands of crocus flowers 
to reduce the aged by at least a score. 

Mrs. Fisher has collected and re- 
corded medical lore that can be read 
as inspirational material by many dis- 
pensers of “miracle drugs.” The bal- 
ance of the reading public will find 
much pleasure in this group of es- 
ays, written with charm, wit, and a 
style as smooth as treacle and warm ale 
to a constricted throat. 
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ART SUPPLIES 


DRAFTING AND 
ENGINEERING SUPPLIES 
HALLMARK CARDS PARTY GOODS 
OFFICE SUPPLIES 


OLLARD STATIONERY 
963 STREET ROAD 
SOUTHAMPTON 
ELmwood 7-1232 


POSITANO 
ART 


= WORKSHOP 


A Summer of Art on the Mediterranean. 
For information and Registration Write 


IRMA S$. JONAS 
238 E. 23 St. N.Y.C. 10 


AAWVERRNTAT IIAP 
WALTER BAUM GALLERIES 
Group Showing 
of 
Paintings By These Fine 
American Artists 


Robert Spencer Bruce Crane 

George Innes Robert Henri 

Christopher Shearer Herbert Pullinger 
William M. Chase 


April 15th thru May 31st 
Open Daily 1 to 6 p.m.—Free 
Sellersville Bucks County 


eee euler plplpelolelerseeeley icy 
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QUAKERTOWN SAVINGS 
& LOAN ASSOCIATION 


š 408 West Broad Street 
QUAKERTOWN, PA. 
75 Years Continuous Service 


4° INTEREST PAID ON 
SAVINGS INSURED TO $10,000 
MORTGAGE FUNDS 
Tel. KE 6-8500 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


WANTED 


considered. Fiction, 


All subjects i 
Poetry, Religious Studies, Non-Fic- 
tion, Americana, etc 

GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 


Atten. MR ELLIOT 489 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y 
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Art for Primary Grades by Dorothy 
SL MclIlvain. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1961. $7.75 

Miss Mcllvain’s book might be re- 
titled Art for Uninspired Adults, It 
would be impossible for the most 
world-weary human being not to re- 
spond to the more than 150 repro- 
ductions of children’s drawings with 
happy recall and renewed creative 
urges. 

Regrettably, Art for Primary Grades, 
for the most part will be confined to 
school and educational book lists. Not 
that it wouldn’t be a boon to every 
arts and crafts teacher fortunate 
enough to discover it. The text deals 
with all phases of art in the lower 
grades, from the physical set-up of 
the room to the psychological reac- 
tions of the children. It is crammed 
with a potpourri of time-tested and 
excitingly new ideas and projects. 

As Director of Art in the Spokane 
Public Schools, Miss MclIlvain has 
drawn on her extensive training and 
experience to produce an extremely 
well-developed work plan for the pri- 
mary teacher. She has listed materials, 
sources and procedures that are ap- 
pealing to the child yet not impractical 
or burdensome for the teacher or 
school budget. 

A valuable reference book for any- 
one connected with art, this text will 
make a delightful addition to the 
shelves of those who love art, children, 
and life in general. 

—Marietta Jacobson 


GREENWOOD CRAFT SHOP 


11 South State St. 


Newtown, Pa. 
WOrth 8-4088 
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DESIGNERS and MAKERS 


Over 100 pieces hand-made at this delight- 

Pul Country Shop, shown with coordinated 

upholstered furniture, lamps and accessories 
* 

Also always a selection of Pine GIFTS 

appropriate to rhe season. Drive over today! 


The Zennax Shop 


Route U.S. 202, Mt Airy 
smiles northeast of Cambertville, N.J. 


* ¢+ *¢ © © © © © © © © © + 


MEMORY LANE 
Card & Gift Shop 


The largest collec- 
tion of milk glass in 
Bucks County. 

Rainbow Art Glass 
Blue Gate Candles 


Early American 
Wood Decor 


Bustleton & 2nd St. Pikes 
Richboro, Pa. EL 7-8409 


Store hours Week Days 10 AM to 6 PM 
Thurs. & Fri. Eve. 7 to 9 PM. 


Pottery — Glass — Linens 
for Country Living 


NEW HOPE CRAFT SHOP 


Daily 9-6 


New Hope, Pa. 


The New DELAWARE BOOKSHOP 
49 Ye Ferry Se, NEW HOPE, PA. VOlunteor 2-2482 


All the books reviewed on these pages may be 
secured at 


The New Delaware Book Shop 
49 W. Ferry Street, New Hope, Pa. 


The Library BOOK SHOP 


Latest Editions, Prints, Maps, 
Greeting Cards, Stationery 
CENTER AVE. & COURT ST. 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA. 
Phone WO 8-2131, 


For 
Hospitality- 
Friendship -= 
Croo dwill - 


There 

Is 

Only 
One... 


Wel come 


FOR INFORMATION ON WELCOME WAGON -- PHONE TUrner 7-2767 
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EUROPE'S CHARM BEGINS IN BRITAIN 


Refresh yourself with Europe’s charm. In Britain, you'll find it waiting down an enchanted lane...or feel it in 
ancient castles and noble cathedrals...in the history that surrounds you. Truly, the British Isles greet you 
with so many lovely sights and sounds. Charming, indeed! And it all begins on your flight there via BOAC. On 
BOAC, you're in Britain from the moment you board... surrounded by the charm of service that’s traditionally 
British. From gay, delightful London, it’s but a jet hop to the Continent (over 150 flights a day!). From New 
York to Britain, you can fly the Rolls-Royce 707 or save on the “Whispering Giant” Britannia—jet-prop speed 
at propeller fare. Only BOAC offers it. Plan for Spring and Summer now. See your Travel Agent or BOAC. 


ALL OVER THE WORLD 


BRITAIN BEGINS WITH B-0-A-( 


TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 1710 Pennsylvania Blvd., Philadelphia 3 * LO 8-5070 


e Breat Valley Mills 
= Church je 


For The Different Gift in Perfect Taste From The 


Piel sy a 


Pennsylvania Dutch Country 


CHEESES - SMOKED MEATS SWEETS & SOURS 
STONE GROUND FLOURS PRESERVES - BUTTERS 


Shipped À 
Year-round NA. j - Established 
World-wide BA 


For the best in good eating visit our Country Store located in the heart of 


the Pennsylvania Dutch Country or send today for our illustrated catalog. 


ROUTE 563, KELLERS CHURCH, PA. FERNDALE 2-8911 


Nimble young Scots do the Highland Fling at the Royal Braemar Gathering near Balmoral Castle. 


EUROPE'S FESTIVALS BEGIN IN BRITAIN 


The spine-tingling call of bagpipes...the spirited fling of an ancient dance signal festival time in Britain! 
Giant festivals of drama and music...and tiny festivals in picture-postcard villages. There’s a Spring and 
Summer full of them for you to see...in the British Isles. The festive way to get there is Britain's own BOAC. 
You're in Britain from the moment you board your flight. Traditional British service surrounds you. And when 
you've enjoyed to the full Britain’s festivals and London’s charms, it’s but a jet hop to the Continent (over 
150 flights a day!) Europe’s pleasure begins with Britain, and your trip there begins with a call to your Travel 
Agent or BOAC. This Spring and Summer you've a large choice of flights from New York, Boston, Chicago, 
Detroit, Honolulu, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Washington/Baltimore, Montreal, Toronto. 


ALL OVER THE WORLD 


BRITAIN BEGINS WITH B-()-A-( 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION Offices in all principal cities TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU 
1710 Pennsylvania Blvd., Philadelphia 3 * LO 8-5070 


Bushs County 
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The Old Traveler — 


A pleasant sur- 
prise came the Old 
` Traveler’s way the 
<a other day when 
Hal Clark, presi- 
dent of the Del- 
aware Valley Pro- 
tective Association 
gave me a delight- 
ful letter from Mrs. 
E. Florenz Rivinus 
of Lumberville and 
Chestnut Hill, one 
of the directors of 
the Association. 

It could almost 
be called “Reminiscences of the River 
Road” and is in the same nostalgic 
vein as her charming collection of es- 
says, “Roll Out The Rocker” which 
has won a special place in the affec- 
tions of many book lovers. Proceeds 
from this book go in a fund for the 
restoration of ‘“Grumblethorpe”, an 
historic house in Germantown. You 
may now enjoy the following vivid re- 
call of Mrs. Rivinus’ journeys with her 
uncle by coach and four, complete 
with coach horn, to New Hope from 
Chestnut Hill and along her beloved 
Delaware Canal and scenic River 
Road. 

“Just now the River Road is much 
in the public eye owing to its danger- 
ous condition. The trucks which thun- 
der over this scenic drive are blamed 
for the serious danger to the canal 
banks, but it might intrigue you to 
know that many moons ago heavy 
wagons were equally censured. 

When the shad were running, my 
Uncle and I used to drive a coach and 
four horses from Chestnut Hill to 
New Hope, watch the shad haul and 
after making our purchases, continue 
up the River Road to Easton for the 
night. On each trip we would be 
seriously cautioned to go slowly as the 
pounding of the horses and weighty 
vibration of our coach would have 
deleterious effects on the canal banks. 
Today one blithely gets in a motor 
and makes the same trip in a matter 
of hours, returning the same day, but 
in the horse and buggy days the tour 
called for considerable planning, 

First we had to contact the livery 
stables along the route, for we changed 
horses at a place called Three Tuns 
and again in Doylestown. As none of 
the livery stables had suitable harness, 
we shipped large boxes containing the 
correct equipment to them. All these 
arrangements were made by mail. 
There were no telephones and a tele- 
gram would have probably given a 


livery stable keeper a stroke. When 
all was in order and the appointed 
day arrived we started forth at an 
early hour. Some distance from our 
rendezvous the coachman woud play 
a merry tune on the long coach horn 
to warn of our approach. During the 
change of horses a crowd would 
gather. All in readiness, off we went, 
cheered on our way by shouts and 
barking dogs which we acknowledged 
by another parting tune on the horn. 
I think we gave as much pleasure at 
these stops as we derived from our 
trip ourselves. 

On the way back the next day we 
returned the horses we had rented to 
their respective stables and ended at 
home with our own team. Sometimes 
the livery horses had never been 
driven in a four in hand before and 
the leaders would be frightened and 
confused by the noise of the wheelers 
directly behind them. To get them 
going, we would have to start at a 
gallop. This always delighted the spec- 
tators and the cracking of whips added 
to the general racket. 

Some Sunday moonlight nights, 
when the shad haul began promptly at 
one minute past midnight, we only 
went as far as New Hope. The beauty 
of those scenes with the moonlight 
reflected in the river and the sparkling 
diamonds hurled into the air by the 
jumping shad as the net was drawn 
towards the shore, will never be for- 
gotten. 

I was only a little girl at the time 
and not strong enough to hold those 
horses alone so a leather belt similar 
to the ones the drivers of the fire en- 
gines used to wear, was fastened to the 
coach and strapped around my waist. 
That belt, my long four-in-hand whip 
and the ancient coach horn now ap- 
propriately reside in my house on the 
River Road and fill me with happy 
memories whenever I glance at them.” 
OUR COVER 
Our cover this month is by William 
Erwin, well-known Bucks County 
artist and is his portrayal of an out- 
door wedding of about a hundred 
years ago in a typically Bucks County 
setting. Bill claims he is one of a 
vanishing breed . . . “a native Bucks 
Countian.” A resident of Doylestown, 
he studied at Philadelphia School 
of Industrial Arts (Now known as 
the Philadelphia Museum College 
of Art), graduated from there 
and has been a member of the faculty 
there for the past three years. Before 
that, he was on the teaching staff at 
Moore Institute of Art in Philadelphia. 
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long time ago it was the custom 

to pour flour and confections over 
the bride and groom to wish them an 
abundance of all that is sweet and 
desirable. 

The belief — or at least the hope 
— that this works has persisted to this 
day, although it is carried out in a 
less messy manner by the throwing of 
rice and old shoes as symbols of 
fruitfulness and good luck. 

The sad fact is that there has never 
been a guarantee of happiness clause 
in the marriage contract, and so for 
centuries people have tried to over- 
come the lack of one by surrounding 
the ceremony with superstitions. 

Modern couples about to make the 
trip to the altar laugh at the idea of 
taking these superstitions seriously, 
but they are careful to cross their 
fingers while doing so. They skip very 
few of them — just in case. 

June weddings predominate because 
of an ancient belief that the month 
was “good to the man and happy to 
the maid.” Provided, of course, that 
the marriage took place on the right 
day of the week, for another supersti- 
tion states flatly that Wednesday is the 
best day of all, others promising 
wealth (Monday), health (Tuesday), 
misfortune (Thursday), poverty (Fri- 
day) and bad luck (Saturday). Sun- 
day isn’t mentioned. 

June is also the month of the rose, 
which the ancient Greeks regarded as 
the queen of flowers and the emblem 
of beauty and happiness. Orange 
blossoms, another portent of good luck 
and happiness, have been worn or 
carried by brides since earliest times. 
Doing so in June, therefore, doubles 
the chances for everlasting bliss. 

When dressing for their “greatest 
day,” brides follow to the letter the bit 
of doggerel advising them to wear 
“something old” (for the past), “some- 
thing new” (for the future), “some- 
thing borrowed” (for luck), and 
“something blue” (for purity). 


The bridal veil has come down to 
us from a period in history when 
marriages were arranged by the elders, 
and the bridegroom was not permitted 
to see the face of his bride until the 
wedding day. Whether or not he liked 
what he saw then, did not matter in 
the least. The element of surprise has 
long since been discarded, but the veil 
is worn to symbolize the bride’s mod- 
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esty and submission, This meaning 
might come as a bit of a shock to the 
modern couple. Today's bridegroom 
is likely to feel that he is the captured 
one. 

Marriage by capture is romantic 
only in tales and poems about a time 
safely embalmed in the distant past, 
To be snatched away from her home 
by an enemy warrior, after being 
stunned by a far from gentle rap on 
the head with a club to prevent out- 
cry, was hardly a maiden’s dream even 
then. Yet a number of present day 
wedding customs stem from that 
practice. The kinsmen of an abducted 
bride sought to avenge the honor of 
the tribe by killing her captor and 
taking her back. Thus it was necessary 
for the couple to remain in hiding 
until her relatives gave up the search. 
According to some authorities, this 
need to lie low for a time points to 
the origin of the honeymoon. 

The captor was assisted in his ad- 
venture by a strong-armed friend to 
help spirit away the bride. Today, he 
is known as the groom’s “best man.” 
Other friends were needed to fight off 
the girl’s pursuers, and these have be- 
come the “groomsmen.” 

Bridesmaids are a later addition to 
the wedding procession. It became 
the fashion for a bride to pretend 
that she was captured and was un- 
willing to go with the groom. The role 
of the bridesmaids was to “protect 
her from her fate.” 

Long after it ceased to be necessary 
to obtain a wife by force, the symbol 
of capture was playfully enacted by 
the bride’s relatives who seized her 
after the ceremony and carried her 
off with the groom and his friends in 
hot pursuit. When the fleeing group 
was overtaken (they didn’t run very 
hard), the bride was tossed to the 
pursuers. The man who caught her 
was certain to be married within the 
year. To someone else, of course. 


The modern bride is not the tossed 
but the tosser, and all she tosses is 
her bouquet. In the 14th century it 
was considered lucky to obtain the 
bride’s garter. If she was smart, she 
left one garter dangling where it could 
easily be reached, but even then she 
seldom escaped being bruised in the 
scuffle. The luck was hers if she did 
not suffer a broken leg. 

A later custom was for the bride to 


toss one of her stockings na the lucky 
token. This was fun only for the male 
guests, who fought for the honor of 
helping her remove it == and the cer- 
tainty of being the next one to marry. 
A still later version called for the 
bride to toss one of her shoes to the 
wedding guests. He or she who caught 
it would not only be the next to wed 
but would have good fortune through- 
out life. At least, the ladies had a 
chance to grab the luck. 

The wedding ring, its origin lost in 
the mists of time, is symbolic of what 
was once the yoke of man’s absolute 
authority over the bride. It is worn on 
the left hand as a sign of submission, 
and on the fourth finger because of 
a superstition that that one has the 
moat direct connection with the heart, 
although every finger has had its 
moment of being in high fashion 
including the thumb, Over the 
centuries the ring has been made of 
bone, wood, leather and various 
metals, and parsons once carricd a 
supply of brass curtain rings with 
them in case the best man had for- 
gotten his chief duty, 

A wedding without kisses and tears 
would not seem complete to the senti- 
mental. The tenderest moment of the 
ceremony is when the newly-marricd 
couple seal their promises with this 
symbol. Time was when the priest 
kissed the bridegroom, the groom 
kissed the bride, the priest kissed his 
assistants and they kissed the guests. 

The captured bride wept in bitter- 
ness, the modern bride weeps in happi- 
ness. Her mother is moved to tears of 
joy or sadness or, perhaps, relief, and 
the women guests weep in hope or 
sympathy, depending upon their age. 

The happy couple toast each other 
from the same wine glass because of 
the superstition that when two people 
drink together, they are forever united. 

It is the traditional right of the 
bride to cut the first slice of the wed 
ding cake to insure her happiness and 
prosperity. In Roman times the cake 
was broken over the bride’s head as 
as a symbol of plentifulness. 

The wear and tear on brides has 
lessened considerably over the years, 
and today’s bride is in a position to 
get the giggles if reminded that the 
thrown shoes signify that she has cx 
changed the authority of her father 
for that of her husband. 


“Happy is the bride the sun shines 
on” is a saying based on an ancient 
belief that the gods approved of the 
marriage. The Pennsylvania Dutch, 
ever more practical, hope for a sunny 
day because of their superstition that 
if it rains, all the children will be born 
with the sniffles. A 
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MARY WALTON WHITE 


By Betty Floyd 


Farm house owned by the Walton family since 1848 was first a Twining home. 
The section at the left dates back to 1730, and the remainder is nearly as old. 


ARY Walton White lives in a 

charming 18th Century stone 
farm house in Grenoble, Warwick 
Township, Bucks County, surrounded 
by the beautiful old furniture, china 
and silver which her great grand- 
mother, Mary Saurman Walton, cher- 
ished in that same house more than 
100 years ago. 

Mary White has the dignity and 
resourcefulness handed down for 
generations from that 17th Century 
Quaker family and the modesty, too. 
It was her husband, Dexter G. White, 
who proudly showed us the rugs with 
their original designs of birds and 
flowers which she hooks; her land- 
scapes and painted trays with gold 
leafing; and the pottery which she 
makes in her own kiln from the red 
clay found along the Little Neshaminy 
which runs behind the house. Incident- 
ly, Mr. White is an amateur painter 
himself, and an expert at refinishing 
the rare antique furniture in the house. 

Four Walton brothers landed in 
Newcastle, Delaware from England, 
in 1675, settling in Byberry the next 
Spring. William, Mrs. White’s ances- 
tor, was the first preacher of Byberry 
Meeting and held that honor for 40 
years. His grandchildren acquired 
farms around Abington and his grand- 
son William married Sarah Livezey at 
Abington Quaker Meeting the 5th day 
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of the 12th month, 1822. Mrs. White 
has the sheepskin marriage certificate. 

William’s son, Smith B. Walton, 
married Mary Saurman in 1848 and 
took his bride to the Grenoble 80-acre 
farm which he had purchased from 
William B. Warner. Warner had ac- 
quired it in 1840 from Samuel Twin- 
ing and it was part of the original 
Twining, plantation. The road, called 
Walton Rd., was put through later. 

Smith B. Walton ran a fulling mill 
beside the Little Neshaminy back of 
his house. The house itself dates back 
to 1730 and the mill was probably 
almost that old. Mr. Walton took the 
sheep’s wool, had it spun at the mill, 
and then woven on three foot-wide 
looms. The material was then fulled 
(dampened and pressed) on a granite 
ironing block, using the water power 
from the creek. He made blankets 
from some of the wool, sewing two 
lengths together. Mrs. White has one 
of them. A granite ironing block from 
the mill is now part of the floor of the 
fireplace in the 1730 room of the 
house. 

Some 20 girls from neighboring 
farms lived at the Walton place and 
worked at the mill, living on the 
second floor above the mill, and above 
the carriage house which now edges 
Walton Rd. and which pre-dates even 
the house. Mr. White has remodeled 


it into a charming three-room apart- 
ment upstairs with a heated garage 
below. Smith B. Walton also grew 
acres of apple trees and sold the 
apples and cider in Philadelphia. He 
made hickory flour barrels at the mill 
in the winter. 

The original Twining house, built 
in 1730, consisted of one room with a 
walk-in fireplace downstairs and a 
sleeping loft, entered by a trap door, 
above it. All the other rooms were 
probably added before 1800, each 
addition marked by the variety of 
wood in the random floors and the 
beams. 

Mary Saurman Walton, wife of 
Smith B., must have been a delightful 
person. Mary White remembers her 
very well. She loved pretty things and 
she wanted a silver tea service. So 
she would, make shirts and sell them, 
and when she had saved enough coins, 
she would add a piece to her set. The 
lovely seven-piece set sits on a table in 
the breakfast room now, mute evi- 
dence of her determination. 

She also cherished her Chelsea 
china, brought from England. When 
she gave a party, neighbors would add 
their Chelsea to hers to make a pretty 
table. One cream pitcher has a shiny 
spot in the lavender-blue decoration 
and that always worried her—she was 
sure that someone had traded their 
pitcher for hers. In the fine old Queen 
Anne corner cabinet in the dining 
room with the Chelsea is also a set of 
blue Indian stoneware which Mary 
used for every day. Mr. White said 
that it came to England from India 
and that the English copied it for 
their blue willow ware. A very early 
American walnut desk with brass 
handles is another treasure of the 
house. 

(Continued on Page 6) 


Mary Walton White hooks an original 
flower design in a rug as she sits in the 
1730 room of her ancestral home 
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MARY WALTON WHITE 
(Continued from Page 5) 

Great Grandmother Mary Walton 
was an intrepid soul. She would hitch 
up her wagon, ford Neshaminy Creek 
and drive all the way to the market 
at Ridge Avenue, Philadelphia. She 
insisted that the well water under 
the house was too hard for washing, 
so on wash day, her husband would 
have to carry up enough water from 
the creek, a considerable distance, and 
help her to get the wash started. 

Mary White also inherited her great 


| grandmother's love of an old fashion- 


ed garden. Hers includes a wild flower 
garden surrounding a bird bath, in 
front of the house to the right, an 
herb garden in back, a rose patch and 
a hillside of iris. 

Mary White is the fourth gen- 
eration of Waltons to live in the 
house. Her father Harry lived there, 
then Smith B.’s grandson, Frank, 


| bought it from his grandfather's estate 


in 1919, and carried on general farm- 
ing until his death. In 1948, the Dex- 
ter Whites returned to the old home- 
stead, remodelling the house and in- 
stalling electricity. They needed a 
matching door and got it from the old 
Warminster Hotel when it was being 
remodelled into a bar. A shed behind 


| the original room (which is now the 


breakfast room) was extended into a 
modern pine-panelled kitchen, Mr. 
White doing the work himself. 

Only the walls stand now in the 
old mill and the stone barn is gone. 
Elmer Kaucher, a builder and husband 
of the White’s daughter, Jean, used 
the stones from the barn to build his 
ranch-type house in Rushland. In- 
cidently, Jean furnished the house with 
furniture she won three years ago on 
the TV program, “The Price Is Right”. 
The Kauchers have three sons. 

The Whites also have another son, 
Dexter Jr., who lives in Levittown 
with his wife and daughter, and an- 
other daughter, Phyllis, who is Mrs. 
McKinley M. Lockey Jr. of Coventry, 
R.I 

Walton Rd. is still a dirt road and 
the Whites are sometimes snowed in 
for days at a time. But when the 
electricity goes off, they are better off 
than their neighbors. They have huge 
fireplaces in every room for heat; gas 
tanks to burn for cooking; and when 
the electric pump is off, all they have 
to do is open a trap door and pull up 
a pail of water from the well. 

Besides, anyone would deem it a 
privilege to be snowed in in such a 
fascinating home with such interesting 
people as the Dexter Whites. And to 
be there in the summer with the old 
fashioned garden a riot of color— 
that would be perfect. A 


Y Dainty as a Kose 
| Fresh as all Outdoors 


Blankets cared for 
with Strand’s Sani- 
tone Dry-Cleaning 
and soft-set finishing 
have luxurious soft- 
ness - retain color 
brilliance. 


15% Discount 
June 4th Thru 
June 30th. 


Service 


Strand Valet 


65 S. Main St. 
Doylestown, Pa. 
FI 8-3556 
Enterprise 1-0031 


WATSON’S INSURANCE 


AGENCY 


Warren B. Watson 
72 NORTH MAIN STREET 
Doylestown, Pa. 
“Complete Insurance Protection” 
Doylestown — FI 8-4901 
Buckingham —- PY 4-7644 


ERNEST 
HAIRDRESSING 


Custom 
Pe . 
ermanent 
Waving 


Hair Coloring 


Individual Sty! 
ing. Also Spec 
ializing in Sell 
Control | amp 
Cutting 


Knowles Ave. & Bustleton Pik: 
Churchville, Pa. 
Phone: ELmwood 7-631 ‘ 
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Huntingdon Valley Hunt Pony Club 


FTER the sports cars won the 

hearts of our teenagers, it was 
thought that dear old Dobbin had re- 
tired forever as a playmate. It isn’t 
true - a whole new crop of youngsters 
have revived horsemanship all over 
the free world. 


In 1929, the British Horse Society 
inaugurated a Junior Branch known 
as “The Pony Club.” This was not 
exactly an earth-shaking event at that 
time and it took until after the World 
War II for the young people to show 
that horsemanship was not a dead 
issue. By 1947, there were 167 
Branches, a membership of 17,082 
in Great Britain with 13 branches 
overseas. 


The United States Pony Clubs were 
organized in 1953 and the Huntingdon 
Valley Hunt Pony Club came to Bucks 
County in 1955. Charles Gardner, 
Hartsville, gave the big push to put 
the club over. There are now forty- 
two children and thirty-five participat- 
ing families, most living within a 
fifteen mile radius of Hartsville. 

Three big days this year will be the 
Rally, June 22, 23, and 24 at Elm 
Grove Farms, owned by H. Douglas 
Paxson, Holicong. This is the Eastern 
Pennsylvania Regional Rally with ten 
clubs represented and a total of 145 
young riders in four ratings partic- 
ipating, with a few over age 17 in in- 
dividual competition. 
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The object of the Pony Clubs is “To 
encourage young people to ride and 
learn to enjoy all kinds of sport con- 
nected with horses and riding, to 
provide instruction in riding arid 
horsemanship, to instill in members 
the proper care of their animals, and 
to promote the highest ideals of 
sportsmanship, citizenship and loyal- 
ty, thereby cultivating strength of 
character and self-discipline.” Pony 
Club is rather a misnomer as by no 
means do all these youngsters ride the 
fat little Shetlands long associated 
with the word “pony” - the “ponies” 
are real honest-to-God horses mostly 
“hunters’’). 

The teams, consisting of four riders 
and a stable manager (actually a team 
member and a very important person), 
will arrive with their chaperons on 
Friday morning and stable their 
mounts in tents provided for them. 
The tents will be decorated with team 
colors Our team uses red, white and 
black. It is up to the stable manager to 
see that horses and riders are in the 
“pink of condition” and he must be 
prepared to ride should a team mem- 
ber come down with the measles or 
something equally unpleasant. All 
adults are excluded from the stabling, 
area except during visiting hours. The 
conduct rules are strict. The honor 


of the team is at stake and no in- 
dividual member is going to run the 
risk of having his team disqualified. 
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A Typical Pony Club Rider — Wendy Harris of Hartsville 
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By Hazel M. Gover 


During the Rally, the teams are re- 
sponsible for the care and condition 
of horses, their tack and essential 
supplies. Members cannot smoke or 
drive a car. Sportsmanship must be 
displayed at all times. Actually there 
have never been any behavior prob- 
lems. To win and keep the respect 
of their horses and their companions, 
these young riders must be “with it” 
constantly. 

Members of the teams and their 
chaperons will be “stabled” in the 
dormitories at the Delaware Valley 
College of Science and Agriculture, 
eating their meals in the dining hall 
except for luncheon which is being 
provided at Elm Grove Farms. 

Friday evening there will be writ- 
ten examinations at the college where 
the teams will put down on paper 
what they know about horsemanship, 
care of horses, including some knowl- 
edge of veterinary work, and fox 
hunting. 

Saturday morning the teams will be 
graded on their basic dressage to 
establish that the individual rider un- 
derstands the fundamental principles 
of rational riding, has acquired a good 
seat and has mastery over his horse. 
In the afternoon, the cross-country 
phase will take place with judges at 
all the fences. No youngster can race 
around the 2!4-mile course, bring 
his horse in foaming at the mouth and 
dripping sweat, and expect to win 
credits for his team. 

Sunday morning there will be 
stadium course jumping, individual 
riding, with awards in the afternoon. 
While there are individual awards 
and team awards, it is not purely 
competitive riding. These are young- 
sters and they come to the Rally 
hoping to learn more about riding and 
to gain experience. Captain John Fritz, 
New Jersey, and Miss Susan Powers, 
Maryland will be judges, both well- 
known in the horsey set. 

The winning teams will go to the 
National Rally in Maryland sometime 
in July. 

The Rally is open to the public, the 
only charge a small parking fee. There 
will be food stands for those who get 
hungry. 

Getting ready for a Rally takes at 
least a year of hard work for parents 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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JOHN CORCORAN’S 1714 


Water Wheel 


Fine foods and drinks served every 

day in historic surroundings. 

Old Easton Rd. above Doylestown 
Rt. 611 Fillmore 8-9300 

“Corcoran Speaking” of radio & TV 
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FOUR WINDS TAVERN 


The Finest Food 
in a Charming Atmosphere 


Steaks — Chops — Seafood 
Chicken-in-the-basket 


Lunch & Dinner 12 ‘til 9 Sunday 12 ‘til 8 
Open Fireplace 
RT. 611 Revere, Pa. 
“15 miles N. of Doylestown” 


THE FALLOW HOUSE 
Dairy Bar & Restaurant 


Family Restaurant 
RT. 631, PLUMSTEADVILLE, PA. 
5 Miles North of Doylestown 


® Delicious Snacks 
@ Full Course Dinners 

For Reservations 
Telephone ROger 6-8974 


Open Every Day From 10 A.M. 


KE EPBSOK 


Snack or Dine 


from a Snack to 
a full Course Dinner 


* EXCELLENT FOOD 
* PLEASANT PRICES 
° COLONIAL ATMOSPHERE 


OPEN DAILY & SUNDAY 
for 


LUNCHEON ® DINNER 


Call PY 4-7959 


ROUTE 202 
BUCKINGHAM, PA. 


Where to Dine 
Along the Delaware 


Indian Rock Hotel--L. D. River road 
above Black Eddy. Unusual atmosphere. 
See the Indian profile on the rock high 
above the Delaware River. Cocktail 
Lounge opens 5 o'clock daily. Closed 
Sunday. 


Ringing Rocks Inn—On the hill, Up- 
per Black Eddy. Gourmet food in a de- 
lightful upper Bucks setting. Open daily 
from 11:30. Closed Sundays. Reserva- 
tions: YUkon 2-8782. 


New Hope 


Tow Path House—New Hope. Unique 
well-fireplace, glows by the creek light- 
ing diners. Check giant blackboard menu 
for delicacies. Choice. Cocktails. Visitors 
to New Hope should visit here. 


Black Bass Hotel — Lumberville, a 
short distance above New Hope. Estab- 
lished 1745. Reknowned for gracious 
country dining. Overlooking the scenic 
Delaware River. Tele.: AXtel 7-5770. 


Cartwheel Inn—Superb Cuisine. Swiss- 
French Menu. Breakfast, Luncheon — 
Dinner 12 to 11 P.M. Sunday Dinner 12 
to 9. Bar open weekdays until 3 A.M. 


Route 202—near New Hope. Closed 
Sundays. 
Centre Bridge Inn — Fine Food and 


Drink — Luncheon and Dinner — Com- 
pletely restored 18th Century Georgian 
— Sunken Canal Garden — Antique 
and Art Gallery — Closed Sunday — 
862-2048. 


Chez ODETTE has captured the 
unique charm and atmosphere in a typi- 
cal Bucks County setting. French and 
American cuisine. Lunch, Dinner, Cock- 
tails, open everyday. 


Feasterville 


Buck Hotel—Feasterville. Old timey 
inn with a chummy bar. L. D. moderate- 
ly priced. Phone ahead for special dishes. 
Cheese cake delicious. Expert catering. 


Buckingham 


Boswells Route 202—Delightful Week- 
days from 11 to 9 P.M.—Sunday 12:30 
to 9 P.M. Colonial atmosphere—Attrac- 
tive prices. 


Upper Bucks 


Four Winds Tavern—Rt. 611, Revere, 
north of Ottsville. Open fireplace flicker, 
on basket-chickens and T-bone steaks. 


The Fallow House—Dairy bar and 
restaurant. Dinners, sandwiches, 15 flav- 
ors of ice cream. Rt. 611, five miles 
north of Doylestown. 


Newtown 


Homestead of Lavender Hall—Rt. 
532, Newtown. Colonial Elegance with 
homestyle cooking. Mr. Chrales’ south- 
ern fried chicken a specialty. Buffet 
luncheons and dinners Wednesday, 
Thursday and Saturday. 


THE BUCK GIFT SHOPPE 
AT THE BUCK HOTEL 


EARLY AMERICAN GIFTS 
FROM THE HEART OF BUCKS 
Red-Cliff Ironstone 
Woodbury Pewter 
Bluegate Candles 
Colonial Reproductions 


Westmoreland Milk Glass 
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Browsing Through Bucks? 


Don’t delightful new Gift 
Shoppe. Dine and shop fn a typical 
Bucks setting. 


miss this 


THE BUCK GIFT SHOPPE 


1204 Buck Road - ELm 5-1343 


Feasterville, Penna. 


“Don’t Pass 


’ 
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DINNER COCKTAILS 
LUNCH 


A favorite eating place 
of the County 
since 1735 


Open 6 Days-Closed Sunday 


Buck Hore 


Intersection Buck Rd. 
Bustleton & Bridgeton Pikes 
FEASTERVILLE, PA. 
ELmwood 7-1125 
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INDIAN ROCK 


"On The Delaware” 


A Must on your dining list for ex- 
cellent cuisine and a charming Early 
American atmosphere. Jayne and 
Joseph Lodge are your Hosts. 
Cocktail Lounge—Dinner 5 til 9 
Rt. 32, River Road Upper Black Eddy 
22 Miles N. of New Hope 
YUkon 2-5767 or 2-8777 
CLOSED SUNDAYS 


INN 


George Washington ate here 
We Carry on the Tradition 


Oldest Inn 


Bucks County's 


DOYLESTOWN PIKE AT 2nd ST. PIKE 
WRIGHTSTOWN, PA. 


= = AEPS 
BLACK BASS HOTEL 
On Route 32 at Lumberville 
Open Every Day 
But Christmas Day 
Luncheon 12:00 to 2:30 
Dinner 5:30 to 10:00 
Sunday Dinner: 1 to 8 pm 
Gift Shop in Garden 
Bar 
Guest Rooms - Central Heating 
Facilities for parties 
from 4 to 104 
AXtel 7-5770 


PARK VIEW 
RESTAURANT 


ACROSS FROM NEW BUCKS CO. 
COURT HOUSE 


AIR CONDITIONED 
FOR YOUR COMFORT 


o WEDDINGS 


BREAKFAST 
LUNCH 
DINNER 


A * 
x BANQUETS 


* 
PRIVATE 
PARTIES 


TAKE OUT 
SERVICE 


30 East Court St. 
Doylestown, Pa. 


Tel. Fi 8-8100 
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Goodnoe Dairy Bar — Intersec- 
tion Rts. 532, 413, Newtown. Home 
farm products go into snacks and 
complete meals. Homemade Toll 
Gate ice cream. 


Lower River Road 


Colonial Country House Restaurant— 
At edge of Washington Crossing Park, 
over the Canal Bridge. A place to bring 
the children and enjoy a delicious full 
course dinner, or an in between snack. 


Washington Crossing Inn—Washing- 
ton Crossing. Dine in formal dining 
rooms or in original kitchen of this his- 
toric inn. Facilities for bridge parties in 
small private rooms. Recommended food 
and bar. 


Below Doylestown 


Warrington Inn—Rt. 611, Warrington. 
L. D. Famous for fine seafood. Spacious 
rooms for private parties. Cordial atmos- 
phere created by Vincent’s greeting. 


Wrightstown 


Old Anchor Inn—Rts. 413 and 232, 
Wrightstown. Roast beef and homemade 
cheese cake are outstanding. Terrace 
and Hunt rooms available for banquets, 
receptions and clubs. Cocktails—also 
bar. 


Doylestown and Nearby 


Old Water Wheel Inn—One and a 
half miles north of Doylestown. Old Mill 
built in 1714. Mill supplied flour to 
Washington’s army. Terrace dining— 
unusual bar, best food—atmosphere. 


Conti Inn—Cross Keys. L. D. One of 
Country’s historic old inns, owned and 
hosted by the Conti’s, a name well 
known in restaurant circles. Try Walter’s 
Caesar Salad. Bar. 


Country Side Inn—Cross Keys. L. D. 
Modest prices for grand snapper soup 
and sauerbraten. Unpretentious, bright, 
and cheerful. Bar. Air-conditioned. 


Park View Restaurant—Doylestown’s 
newest restaurant, 2nd floor East Court. 
Unusually fine food—attractive prices. 
Caters to parties, banquets. 


Doylestown Inn—18 W. State St. 
Features early breakfast, business lunch, 
cocktails, dinner and late snacks. Guest 
rooms with private bath. Banquets. Fine 
food in a family atmosphere. 


On the Jersey Side 


Lambertville House — Lambertville. 
Miniature loaves of bread at this histor- 
ic old country hotel. L-D Candlelight 
bar ’til 2 a.m. (except Sunday); hot food 
served 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m. daily 


Rivers Edge — Lambertville, N. J. 
perched on the banks of the Delaware, 
this stone mill built in 1835 is a delight- 
ful place to dine. Indoors and outdoors 
with candlelight twinkling from dining 
areas around an open garden, old brasses 
and stoneware filled with flowers. Radios 
“Stella Dallas” on hand to greet you. 
Here you enjoy fine continental food 
and American favorites. 


ALL THE FAMILY KNOWS 
Lunching is a Treat... 
Dining an Event, at 


GOLDIE’S 
DINER & RESTAURANT 


Serving Daily from 7 until 7 
Sundays from 7 until 8 


RT. 313. Dublin, Pa. CH 9-3686 


PLEASANT 
DINING 


LUNCHEON 
DINNER 
COCKTAILS 


Dining is Always Delightful Here. If the 
weather is warm and golden, the terrace is 
at its best. If the weather is sad and rainy 
and chilly, we light the indoor fireplace. 
And the food is wonderful every day except 
Monday (when we're closed). 


THE TOW PATH HOUSE 


Mechanic Street on the Canal 
New Hope, Pa. VOlunteer 2-2784 


Banquet Facilities 


CROSS KEYS 
Route 611 &.313 Fillmore 8-9364 


” 


COUNTRY SIDE INN 


Fine food for discriminating taste. 
Cocktail lounge and bar. Catering to 
weddings, banquets, business and s9- 
cial affairs. 
Closed Sunday 
1⁄2 mi N Doylestown, Rt 611 
(Easton Rd) 
SPECIALTY 
SAUERBRATEN — SNAPPER SOUP 
HASEN PFEFFER 


Ye Olde Delamare House 
ESTABLISHED 1705 
Luncheons Dinners 
Seafood Specialties Daily 
On The Delaware 


Radcliffe & Mill Sts. Bristol, Pa. 
STill 8-9967 


OUR WONDERFUL OLD INN 
this year marks its sesquicentennial 
— serving the finest of foods and 
drinks in lovely historic surround- 
ings. Never closed. Banquet facil- 
ities. Rooms for overnight guests. 
Ample parking. 


Dinner 11 A.M. till 9 P.M. 
Our New Buttery Open till 2 A.M. 


DUNCAN HINES ap, 
CUE AND <4? 


Bridge St., Lambertville, N.J. EX 7-0202 


WITCHWOOD FARM 
COUNTRY KITCHEN 


Where Route 202 meets Route 309 
Open daily 9:30 A.M. to midnight 


BREAKFAST—LUNCH—DINNER 
SANDWICHES 


FARM-MADE ICE CREAM 


For a delicious salad ask your grocer for 
Low-Calorie 


COUNTRY KITCHEN DRESSING 


——————————S—S=—SPaB=HS 


CO-OP STORE 


“The only customer-owned store 
catering to you” 


FINEST MEATS—PRODUCE 
Everything for: your home and your parties 


46 S. MAIN STREET NEW HOPE 


DELIGHTFUL DINING 
AT THE HISTORIC 


Yardley Inn 


ON THE DELAWARE 
Yardley, Pa. 


Luncheons from Noon to 2:00 P.M. 
Dinners from 5 to 10 P.M. 
till 11 P.M. on Fri. & Sat. 
Late evening snacks 
Bar opens at noon 
HYatt 3-3800 
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WHERE TO DINE 


Lower Bucks 

Flannery’s—Man-sized meals that will 
delight the slim-line gals. Steaks, Chops, 
Seafood—charcoal broiled. Paintings by 
well known Bucks County artists to en- 
joy while you dine. U.S. Route 1, Penn- 
del, Pa, Chateau Room open 5 p.m. to 
1 a.m. 

Ye Old Delaware House—Food and 
service in the fine old Pennsylvania tra- 
dition. Enjoy the gracious atmosphere of 
this famous old hostelry. Delicious din- 
ing on the Delaware. Radcliffe & Mill 
Sts., Bristol, Pa. 

The Yardley Inn—This historic spot 
on the Delaware River at Yardley, fea- 
tures delightful food for luncheon and 
dinner under the capable management 
of Roger Stocovaz. Good food in a rare 


setting. For reservations call HYatt 
3-3800. 
Pony Club 


(Continued from Page 7) 


and youngsters. The different clubs 
must select a team which can qualify 
and the individual riders, up to age 17, 
must practice as much as they can. 
One point which parents appreciate 
is that each member of a club must 
take care of his horse and stable, 
even if it means getting up an hour 
earlier on shcool mornings. There can 
be no kidding Mother or Dad, or 
bribing brother into doing the dirty 
work. 

Mrs. James A. Greer of Forest 
Grove and Mrs. Arthur Harris of 
Hartsville have the resounding titles 
of Joint District Commissioners. Mr. 
and Mrs. Harris with Mr. and Mrs. 
William Hare, Jamison, are Co-Chair- 
men of the Rally. A 


Subscribe to Bucks County Life for 
a friend. $3.00 a year — $5.00 for 
two years.—A thoughtful gift. 


The Tavern Room dispenses 
fine food and drink daily. 
Opening soon .. . our sunken 
canal garden, river veranda 
and Raleigh Room. 


P “a 

Intimate Dining In The 
CHATEAU ROOM 

A Selected Menu of Choice 


Steaks-Fillets-Seafood 
Charcoal Broiled 


Johnny Burke at the Piano 
U.S. Rt. 1 SK 7-3757 Penndel, Pa. 


“One Of the Best Things 
In Life is Good Food” 
WARRINGTON INN 


Easton Hwy & Bristol Rd. 
Route 611 Warrington, Pa. 


DI 3-0210 
Vincent Coggiola, Proprietor 
* Weddings - Receptions 
* Banquets A Specialty 
Exclusive but not expensive 
Cocktails 


FOSTER’S TOY & CYCLE SHOP 
9 rooms filled with 
unusual imported & 
domestic toys. 


139 S. Main St. Doylestown 


348-3448 


_- = ya 


AOR MOREO. 


The Completely Kestored CENTRE BRIDGE INN 


River Road & Route 263 


Center Bridge, Pa. 


VO 2-2048 
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Edw. L. Johnstone and a member of his staff looking to the future thru the 


development program. 


An Exceptional School 
For Exceptional Children 


OCTOR of Litteris Humanioribus, 

the honorary degree conferred on 
Mrs. Mollie Woods Hare in 1939 by 
Temple University, could hardly be 
more appropriate. The Woods Schools 
for Exceptional Children in Lang- 
horne, Pa. stands as a telling memorial 
to the very ‘human’ and far-sighted 
lady who founded the school in 1913 
with $175 and abundant and abiding 
faith. 

A graduate of Philadelphia Normal 
School at twenty, Mollie Woods began 
her teaching career at Philadelphia’s 
Camac School in 1901. Here she soon 
discovered that for her the challenge 
did not lie in working with the smart- 
est students but in helping the back- 
ward ones. At 25 she was made prin- 
cipal of Special School No. 6, a gram- 
mar school for retarded, delinquent 
and truant boys. After 13 years 
teaching in the public schools she 
was ready to begin the life-long work 
of laying forever the ghost of super- 
stition, guilt and misunderstanding that 
surrounded the exceptional, the vari- 
ant, the handicapped. Six years after 
the founding of her school, in 1919, 
Mollie Woods was married. It is said 
that when John Ridgeway Hare mar- 
ried Mollie Woods, he also married 
her school. If the school was Mollie’s 
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By Marylou Sweeney 


life, it was also his and to him must go 
much credit for the school’s continued 
existence. 

Even a Mollie Woods could not 
have foretold, in those early days, that 
her school with its initial small en- 
rollment (five retarded children from 
Philadelphia General Hospital for 
whom that institution paid $4.50 a 
week board) would become the leader 
in its field, and that her name would 
become synonymous with the educa- 
tion of children with problems, 
emotional or mental. Today’s enroll- 
ment of four hundred students rep- 
resents thirty-four states and nine 
foreign countries. Large enough to 
include a broad range of research 
possibilities, it is small enough to allow 
for careful and detailed observation. 

A pioneer in the field, Mrs. Hare 
as early as 1923 engaged a full time 
resident psychologist. In 1934 the 
services of a psychiatrist became part 
of the school program. In the same 
year she established the Child Re- 
search Clinic with its semiannual con- 
ferences which continue until today. 
Interest in these conferences is so 
great that today the distribution of the 
proceedings - in book form - has 
risen to 20,000 copies annually. 

Almost immediately a visitor to 


Woods Schools becomes aware that 
this is much more than a school. The 
rolling, well planned and planted 350 
acre campus is a little world unto it- 
self. Nothing seems to have been 
neglected in caring for and educating 
these children. From the Child Study, 
Treatment and Research Center, built 
in 1958, to the blocks strewn with 
young abandon (but carefully pushed 
from the path of faltering young 
steps by watchful attendants) in the 
residence of the nursery, kindergar- 
ten school, it is evident that if these 
youngsters have exceptional problems, 
an exceptional way has been found to 
deal with them. 

The $750,000 Center, under the 
direction of Dr. William C. Adamson, 
houses facilities for thorough diag- 
nosis and evaluation of each child. A 
complete and modern movie-sound 
laboratory, a soundproof room used in 
the study of speech and hearing 
problems, an encephalographic labo- 
ratory, interviewing rooms monitored 
by a remote control tape recording 
center, one-way observation wall 
panels and a medical labratory manned 
by accredited personnel, professional 
affiliation with a medical school, a 
children’s hospital, several psychia- 
tric centers, plus a full-time staff, 
afford considerable comfort to parents 
discovering that their child has an 
exceptional problem. Heretofore, these 
parents were subjected to what Mr. 
Johnstone, president of the Schools, 
refers to as “the dreary round of 
taking the child from one specialist 
to another, never quite seeing the 
whole picture, the total problem.” 
Here in this modern, attractively de- 
signed Center, the child is examined, 
tested, evaluated and channeled into 
a program designed to make the most 
of his own abilities, in which he is 
given every opportunity to reach his 
full potential. 

The students live and attend classes 
in sixteen residential buildings, in- 
cluding two new ones which house 
the pre-schoolers, and the original 
school, ‘Greenwood’, in which the 
older girls of good potential live and 
work. If one approaches with any 
feeling of uneasiness it is quickly 
dispelled on entering any one of the 
residences. There are no iron beds, no 
hospital white walls, no regimented 
sameness about the living quarters. 
Four-poster beds, crisp white curtains, 
comfortable chairs and an abundance 
of ship and plane models were the 
furnishings noted in the older boys’ 
house. Here, too, is a social activities 
room in which are held various func- 
tions, including Boy Scout meetings. 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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WOODS SCHOOL 
(Continued from Page 11) 


And if one is surprised at this, it 
must be pointed out that at the school 
there are three Scout troops and that 
since the advent of scouting there - 
11 Eagle Scouts! 

Since the keynote of the Schools’ 
program is the acceptance of the 
whole child, it is not surprising that 
physical training is an important part 
of the program. There are facilities 
for baseball, field sports, tennis, volley 
ball, swimming and other outdoor 
activities. Willowood, the Schools’ 
summer camp, established in 1926, 
combines vacation fun with training 
and therapy for children six to four- 
teen. 

Following the precepts of its 
founder, the school does not neglect 
the social graces. There are trips to 
concerts, plays and places of historical 
and cultural interest. Appearance and 
good grooming are stressed. 

Academic courses are offered to 
boys and girls of good potential. For 
girls who make slow progress in 
school subjects, a program of training 
in home management, sewing, cook- 
ing, child care is offered. For boys 
who do not make normal progress in 
school work, vocational training is 
provided; printing, furniture repair 
and refinishing, shop work, auto- 
motive repair, gardening and poultry 
care. 

In 1953, the Schools acquired ‘The 
Village Farm’, a former private estate 
near Langhorne. Here crafts and shop- 
work, gardening and care of farm 
animals provide interest for those re- 
quiring extended treatment and care. 

In 1956, Mollie Woods Hare died. 
Eight years before her death, 35 years 
after she founded her school, she 
gave it away. As unstintingly as she 
had given her life to the children she 
loved, she gave her dream into the 
hands of a self-perpetuating Board of 
Trustees and endeavored to place at 
its head a man with her kind of cour- 
age and imagination, Edward L. John- 
stone. Altho Mr. Johnstone claims 
‘like Caesar’, to have ‘thrice refused 
the crown’, in 1953 he finally suc- 
cumbed and became chief adminis- 
trator. On meeting Edward Johnstone 
one knows that Mollie Woods made a 
wise choice. Charming, articulate, ded- 
icated Edward Johnstone is easy to 
know and knowing him is knowing 
Woods Schools. 

Mr. Johnstone’s association with 
Mrs. Hare came about through his 
father, the late Edward Ransom John- 
stone, who like his son, had devoted 
a lifetime to helping handicapped 

(Continued on Page 13) 
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EVERYTHING IS TEDDIBLY FRENCH 
AT CHEZ ODETTE 


Why “jet” 


to France. Just drive to NEW HOPE and CHEZ ODETTE'S, THE 


COMPLETELY FRENCH RESTAURANT with your own French Aubergiste. 


Tel. VO 2-2432 


Buffet Luncheon 


ODETTE MYRTIL 


COCKTAILS — LUNCHEON — DINNER 


Open Every Day - Except Sunday 


CURT WEILER 


Daily $1.75 at the Piano 


The tree that grows 
thru our roof. 


SOCIAL OBLIGATIONS 
are sọ easy to repay at our buffet! 
DINNER BUFFET 
LUNCHEON BUFFET Wednesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays 


Hove a table reserved on the Balcony or by the 
Waterfall for a party... 


Wednesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays 


or for the family. 


The Homestead Restaurant 


of Lavender Hall 
Route 532 above Newtown, Bucks County, Pa. WOrth 8-3888 
Air-Conditioned 


Cocktails Open every day 


Gracious Dining 
in 
Colonial 


Atmosphere 


Banquet Facilities 
for 10 to 200 


persons. 


Closed Mondays. 


Washington Crossing Inn 


Washington Crossing, Pennsylvania 


The 


18 West State Street, Doylestown, Pa. 


Phone HYatt 3-6677 


` 


Doylestown Inn 


Open daily for breakfast, lunch, dinner and late snacks 
A Banquet Facilities Available 


Have you visited Doylestown Inn lately? 
Things have changed you know! You'll 
find it a delightful experience! Whether 
it’s for an early breakfast in the Country 
Kitchen, a pleasant business or shopping 
luncheon, family dinner in the main din- 
ing room, (the children are welcome, 
too), or a cocktail or nightcap in the 
Jug-In-The-Wall downstairs, the Inn is 
one of the County's oldest favorites. Our 
guest rooms are spacious and comfort- 
able too, and all with private bath. 


FI 8-2474 
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WOODS SCHOOL 
(Continued from Page 12) 
people. Director of the Training 
School at Vineland, N. J., he instituted 
summer classes for those interested 
in teaching the handicapped child. 
Here Mollie Woods met the senior 
Mr. Johnstone and thus began a life- 

long friendship. 

For a short time, first as a school- 
boy in Vineland, then in Florida, the 
younger Mr. Johnstone worked as a 
newspaperman and this is where he 
thought his future lay. But he admits 
to growing up ‘in institutions’ and 
soon found himself in public service. 
In 1929, at the ripe old age of twenty- 
seven, he was appointed superintend- 
ant of the then Woodbine State Colony 
for Feebleminded Males. On the wall 
behind his desk at Woods hangs a 
plaque attesting to his service at 
Woodbine. He displays it, he says, 
not for the obvious reason, but be- 
cause it sums up for him the change 
in public attitudes toward the mentally 
handicapped. He had worked for legis- 
lation to alter the name of the in- 
stitution he headed. Two years after 
he left, the legislation was passed that 
made a ‘home for feebleminded’, the 
New Jersey State Colony at Wood- 
bine. 

Mr. Johnstone speaks glowingly of 
the ‘X quality’ possessed by the people 
who work with him - a subtle some- 
thing composed of compassion, pa- 
tience and courage, perhaps. Enthu- 
siastically, he looks toward the day 
when public institutions may put pri- 
vate schools of this type out of 


ae pes 


Child Study, Treatment & 
Research Center. 


business, such are the strides being 
made in the field of education and 
care of the handicapped. In the real, 
the practical sense this may one day 
come to pass. But, here is a business 
founded on a dream, in which courage, 
compassion and hard work have been 
invested along with cold cash, and in 
which the profit is, primarily, human 
hope. A successful venture? Yes. Sure- 
ly, these people who deal in the hu- 
manities — Mollie Woods kind of 
people — will be in business a long 
time. A 
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Announcing 
EDDIE KING’S PIANO LOUNGE 


COCKTAILS 
Colonial 


Country House 


RESTAURANT - DAIRY BAR 


General Washington Blvd. 
and Upper River Rd. 


LUNCH FROM 75¢ DINNER FROM $1.45 


Jumbo Sandwiches and 
Ice Cream Sodas 
TEENAGERS DELIGHT 
open every day 
Sun. thru Thurs. 
Fri. and Sat. 


DANCING 


Mickey Palmer and His Trio 
Wed.-Thurs.-Fri. & Sat. Evenings 


Route #202 


New Hope, Pa. 


Till 10 p.m. 
Till 11 p.m. 


HEATHERDALE COLLIES 
Puppies Stud Service 
MR. & MRS. JOHN T. CLAUSER, JR. 
Belmont Ave. & New Rd. 
Southampton, Penna. 
ELmwood 7-2894 
Member Keystone Collie Club 
Collie Club of America 


- > = 


DELIGHTFUL DINING on the DELAWARE 


Lambertville, New Jersey 
(under gement 


Dinners Served 
5 P.M. to 11 P.M. 
Entertainment Nightly 
Open til 2 A.M. Closed Sunday 
York Rood 
New Hope 


ILERO Wie At the bridge 
Vz block off Rt. 202 


Telephones 
EXport 7-0897—0817 


LUNCHEON 12-2 October to June 
COCKTAILS AND DINNER 5-9:30 
SATURDAY SUPPER 11-12 
SUNDAY DINNER 1-8:30 
River-front room available 


~ 6 i N$ 
Reserva tion for Parties and Receptions 


VO 2-218? 


SN AK 


RINGING ROCKS INN 
ON THE HILL - UPPER BLACK EDDY 
Offers You New Dining & Cocktail Pleasure 
In One of Bucks Most Delightful Settings! 


Open Daily from 11:30 A.M. — Closed Sundays 
For Reservations Cal! YUkon 2-8782 


P olitics, whether engaged in as a 
profession, pursued as a hobby, or 
viewed as a spectator sport, offers 
varying amounts of drama and excite- 
ment. 

A meeting of the lusty, brawling, 
and often explosive Bucks County 
Democratic Committee, assembled 
to elect a county chairman, is far and 
away the most dramatic and exciting 
political show that Bucks County has 
to offer. The Democrats en masse are 
a sight to behold. 

If this year’s June reorganization 
meeting is like its predecessors, it will 
be noisy, violent, insufferably hot, and 
in marked contrast to the icy calm 
of John T. Welsh, Bucks County’s 
“Mr. Democrat.” 

For the occasion, Johnny Welsh 
will don the kelly green necktie he has 
worn at similar gatherings over the 
past 15 years. Since this meeting 
marks the most crucial challenge he 
has faced in a political career which 
spans 27 years, he may pull out all the 
stops and also wear his kelly green 
shirt. 

Welsh is running for county chair- 
man, a position he held in fact from 
1944 to 1952 and in effect from 1952 
to 1960. He wants the chairmanship 
badly, and he has seldom failed to get 
something if he wanted it badly 
enough. 

Running against Welsh is the in- 
cumbent, John C. Mulligan of Bristol, 
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JOHN T. WELSH.. 


Bucks County’s “Mr. Democrat” 


hand-picked by Welsh for the chair- 
manship in 1958, a genial, roly-poly 
Irishman, who is determined to make 
sure he has taken his last order from 
Johnny Welsh. The two men, once 
close friends are now bitter enemies. 
Welsh makes no effort to hide the 
contempt in his voice when he speaks 
of the party “under Mulligan’s tute- 
lage.” And Mulligan the ‘yes man’ 
who began to say ‘no,’ speaks of 
Welsh the way Cuban refugees talk 
about Castro. 

The Mulligan-Welsh dispute began 
in the fall of 1960 when, “I got wind 
of a few secret meetings Mulligan was 
having with so-called lower-end 
leaders. They wanted to throw me out 
as party treasurer and destroy my 
position of leadership,” Welsh says. 

“I asked Mulligan about it, and at 
first he denied it. But later he ad- 
mitted they were plotting and con- 
niving behind my back to kick me 
out of the party.” 

Welsh’s speech is salty, but it is re- 
markably free of profanity. (He 
neither smokes nor drinks.) He can, 
however, be acidly sarcastic, and has 
a remarkable ability to tear apart his 
opponents verbally. 

One courthouse reporter who has 
known him well for years puts it this 
way: “You'll hear Welsh denouncing 
somebody, and after it’s all over, you 
get the impression of great profanity. 
But then you realize that he didn’t use 
a single profane word. He can put so 
much venom into words like ‘Jerk,’ 
or ‘bum,’ which is his favorite ex- 
pletive, he makes them sound down- 
right indecent, and almost unprint- 
able.” 

The battle between Welsh and Mul- 
ligan broke into the open in the early 
spring of 1961 when the Democratic 
executive committee met to select a 
slate of candidates for county row 
offices. Welsh had 16 votes on the 
committee—Mulligan had 17, and on 
each and every candidate, the vote ran 
17-16. 

Referring to the last Democratic 
defeat at the poles — “Mr. Mulligan’s 
marvelous ticket was defeated by the 
greatest majority the Republicans ever 
rolled up in a similar election in the 
history of the country,” Welsh points 
out in tones designed to leave no doubt 
in the mind of the listener that if 
Welsh had had his way, the outcome 
would have been different. 


By Bryan Rodgers 


Welsh is not a man to waste much 
time getting to the point once his mind 
is made up. 

As a young man he decided to get 
into Democratic politics, and at the 
age of 21 ran for committeeman in 
his ward in Doylestown, and won. 

“We were a minority minority party 
in those days. The Democrats didn’t 
amount to much in Doylestown (they 
still don’t) or Bucks County. In fact, 
it was hardly safe to be a Democrat. 
‘Democrat’ was a nasty word, and 
you had to walk around with your 
coat collar turned up for fear some- 
body would recognize you.” 

But even in those days, a lot of 
people around Doylestown recognized 
Johnny Welsh. Undeterred by the 
fact that he carried only 135 pounds 
on his five feet-eight inch frame, 
Welsh played three years at quarter- 
back for the Doylestown High School 
football team, and even in his senior 
year remained the lightest member of 
the squad. He also played baseball, 
and he managed the basketball team. 

He evidenced early political prowess 
by getting himself elected class 
president three times, and he perhaps 
picked up his flair for the dramatic 
from the parts he played in school 
plays. 

Life in the Welsh household in the 
depression years was tough, even 
though John’s father managed to work 
steadily. He was a PTC conductor in 
Philadelphia for 50 years. John and 
his two brothers and three sisters all 
pitched in to help out with family 
finances. 

Welsh always managed to find a 
job after school hours. He caddied 
at the Doylestown Country Club, and 
of course wound up caddy master. 
Summers he spent hauling ice around 
town for the Willard Ice Plant or as 
a construction worker for A.C. Elfman 
& Sons contracting firm. 

After graduation from Doylestown 
High in 1932, he enrolled in the 
Peirce Business School in Philadel- 
phia, and spent three years learning 
the intricacies of accounting. After 
he left Peirce, he had jobs with several 
Philadelphia firms. Today, he and 
Homer F. Brown operate the Brown 
and Welsh real estate firm. 

Welsh married the former Ruth 
Carlen of Doylestown in 1941. They 
have six sons ranging in age from 
John T. Jr., 20, now in the Air Force 
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Four years later, with a strong 
assist from Republican County Chair- 
man Russell J.T. Ferris, Welsh led his 
party to its first county-wide win in 
50 years. He became the chairman of 
the county commissioners. (Ferris, 
who also was county coroner, was 
convicted of embezzlement, and the 
Democrats rode into office on the 
wings of the scandal.) 

Welsh’s friends, both Democrats 
and Republicans, often say he was the 
best commissioner Bucks County ever 
had, and there is a good deal of 
evidence to support this view. 

In the four years of his adminis- 
tration, without an increase in taxes, 
the county made tremendous forward 
strides. 

Welsh fulfilled a campaign promise, 
and equipped each of the county’s 169 
election districts with voting machines. 
The county park board was estab- 
lished, the mosquito control commis- 
sion created and a civil defense pro- 
gram reactivated. 

In an effort to attack two pressing 
county needs—lack of public facilities 
and basic industry, Welsh authorized 
the expenditure of $60,000 for a 
water and sewage survey of the 
county, and established the Bucks 
County Industrial Development Cor- 
poration. 

The survey is now the basis for 
work now being undertaken by the 
Bucks County Water and Sewer 
Authority. 

The most obvious achievement of 
the Welsh Administration is the $7 
million courthouse and administration 
building in Doylestown, which is 
scheduled for completion this month. 
Its seven stories tower over the sur- 
rounding Central Bucks countryside. 
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personnel or long-time county em- 
ployees. 

As a result, the transition from 
Republican to Democratic control was 
smooth. 

After spending eight years as a 
hard-working, dedicated county com- 
missioner, Welsh was unceremoniously 
booted out of office in the 1959 
elections. 

His luck, which had been running 
so good, turned sour all at once. 

-Bucks, in 1959 was long overdue 
for a necessary reassessment program, 
and Welsh decided to institute the 
program, but to keep it relatively quiet 
until after the election. The Repub- 
licans picked the issue up, but were 
enjoying only modest success with it. 
Then, in October, they somehow got 
hold of two actual real estate reassess- 
ment cards from the Board of 
Assessment and Revision of Taxes. 
The cards were presented in full-page 
newspaper adds, and the panic was on. 
The reassessment program did not 
mean wholesale tax increases, but a 
good many people thought it did, and 
whatever hopes Welsh had of winning 
the election vanished. 

At the same time, he was involved 
in a dispute with Lower Bucks 
County Democratic leaders, who 
claimed he had failed to recognize the 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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P olitics, whether engaged in as a 
profession, pursued as a hobby, or 
viewed as a spectator sport, offers 
varying amounts of drama and excite- 
ment. 

A meeting of the lusty, brawling, 
and often explosive Bucks County 
Democratic Committee, assembled 
to elect a county chairman, is far and 
away the most dramatic and exciting 
political show that Bucks County has 
to offer. The Democrats en masse are 
a sight to behold. 

If this year’s June reorganization 
meeting is like its predecessors, it will 
be noisy, violent, insufferably hot, and 
in marked contrast to the icy calm 
of John T. Welsh, Bucks County’s 
“Mr. Democrat.” 

For the occasion, Johnny Welsh 
will don the kelly green necktie he has 
worn at similar gatherings over the 
past 15 years. Since this meeting 
marks the most crucial challenge he 
has faced in a political career which 
spans 27 years, he may pull out all the 
stops and also wear his kelly green 
shirt. 

Welsh is running for county chair- 
man, a position he held in fact from 
1944 to 1952 and in effect from 1952 
to 1960. He wants the chairmanship 
badly, and he has seldom failed to get 
something if he wanted it badly 
enough. 

Running against Welsh is the in- 
cumbent, John C. Mulligan of Bristol, 
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leaders. They wanted to throw me out 
as party treasurer and destroy my 
position of leadership,” Welsh says. 

“T asked Mulligan about it, and at 
first he denied it. But later he ad- 
mitted they were plotting and con- 
niving behind my back to kick me 
out of the party.” 

Welsh’s speech is salty, but it is re- 
markably free of profanity. (He 
neither smokes nor drinks.) He can, 
however, be acidly sarcastic, and has 
a remarkable ability to tear apart his 
opponents verbally. 

One courthouse reporter who has 
known him well for years puts it this 
way: “You'll hear Welsh denouncing 
somebody, and after it’s all over, you 
get the impression of great profanity. 
But then you realize that he didn’t use 
a single profane word. He can put so 
much venom into words like ‘Jerk,’ 
or ‘bum,’ which is his favorite ex- 
pletive, he makes them sound down- 
right indecent, and almost unprint- 
able.” 

The battle between Welsh and Mul- 
ligan broke into the open in the early 
spring of 1961 when the Democratic 
executive committee met to select a 
slate of candidates for county row 
offices. Welsh had 16 votes on the 
committee—Mulligan had 17, and on 
each and every candidate, the vote ran 
17-16. 

Referring to the last Democratic 
defeat at the poles — “Mr. Mulligan’s 
marvelous ticket was defeated by the 
greatest majority the Republicans ever 
rolled up in a similar election in the 
history of the country,” Welsh points 
out in tones designed to leave no doubt 
in the mind of the listener that if 
Welsh had had his way, the outcome 
would have been different. 
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people around Doylestown recognized 
Johnny Welsh. Undeterred by the 
fact that he carried only 135 pounds 
on his five feet-eight inch frame, 
Welsh played three years at quarter- 
back for the Doylestown High School 
football team, and even in his senior 
year remained the lightest member of 
the squad. He also played baseball, 
and he managed the basketball team. 

He evidenced early political prowess 
by getting himself elected class 
president three times, and he perhaps 
picked up his flair for the dramatic 
from the parts he played in school 
plays. 

Life in the Welsh household in the 
depression years was tough, even 
though John’s father managed to work 
steadily. He was a PTC conductor in 
Philadelphia for 50 years. John and 
his two brothers and three sisters all 
pitched in to help out with family 
finances. 

Welsh always managed to find a 
job after school hours. He caddied 
at the Doylestown Country Club, and 
of course wound up caddy master. 
Summers he spent hauling ice around 
town for the Willard Ice Plant or as 
a construction worker for A.C. Elfman 
& Sons contracting firm. 

After graduation from Doylestown 
High in 1932, he enrolled in the 
Peirce Business School in Philadel- 
phia, and spent three years learning 
the intricacies of accounting. After 
he left Peirce, he had jobs with several 
Philadelphia firms. Today, he and 
Homer F. Brown operate the Brown 
and Welsh real estate firm. 

Welsh married the former Ruth 
Carlen of Doylestown in 1941. They 
have six sons ranging in age from 
John T. Jr., 20, now in the Air Force 
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Welsh’s rise in politics kept pace 
with the growth of his party which has 
climbed from 6,000 hardy souls in 
1935 to 60,000 today. He spent several 
years as a committeeman before he 
was elected president of the Bucks 
County Young Democrats. For eight 
years prior to 1944 when he was 
elected county chairman, he was 
party secretary. 

The political situation in Bucks is 
such, that under normal circumstances, 
only two Democrats can get elected 
to high offices — assembly man from 
Lower Bucks County and minority 
commissioner. State law requires that 
one member of the minority party 
serve on the board of county com- 
missioners, and this of course, is the 
top political prize the Democratic 
party in Bucks offers. Welsh was 
elected minority commissioner in 
1951. 

Four years later, with a strong 
assist from Republican County Chair- 
man Russell J.T. Ferris, Welsh led his 
party to its first county-wide win in 
50 years. He became the chairman of 
the county commissioners. (Ferris, 
who also was county coroner, was 
convicted of embezzlement, and the 
Democrats rode into office on the 
wings of the scandal.) 

Welsh’s friends, both Democrats 
and Republicans, often say he was the 
best commissioner Bucks County ever 
had, and there is a good deal of 
evidence to support this view. 

In the four years of his adminis- 
tration, without an increase in taxes, 
the county made tremendous forward 
strides. 

Welsh fulfilled a campaign promise, 
and equipped each of the county’s 169 
election districts with voting machines. 
The county park board was estab- 
lished, the mosquito control commis- 
sion created and a civil defense pro- 
gram reactivated. 

In an effort to attack two pressing 
county needs—lack of public facilities 
and basic industry, Welsh authorized 
the expenditure of $60,000 for a 
water and sewage survey of the 
county, and established the Bucks 
County Industrial Development Cor- 
poration. 

The survey is now the basis for 
work now being undertaken by the 
Bucks County Water and Sewer 
Authority. 

The most obvious achievement of 
the Welsh Administration is the $7 
million courthouse and administration 
building in Doylestown, which is 
scheduled for completion this month. 
Its seven stories tower over the sur- 
rounding Central Bucks countryside. 
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The vigorous and expensive nature 
of the Welsh administration has been 
attacked with force by more con- 
servative Republicans, but no one can 
dispute the fact, that while in office, 
Welsh ran a tight ship. He was and 
is thoroughly familiar with all opera- 
tions of county government, and he 
personally supervised the whole opera- 
tion. 

“The s.o.b. could tell you how 
many paper clips you had in your 
desk,” a former county employee has 
remarked. 

The Democrats, despite the fact that 
they were on the outside looking in 
for half a century, did not run wild 
in the courthouse. Welsh was very 
careful in his housecleaning operations, 
and while he naturally enough re- 
placed many Republican job holders 
with Democrats, he refused, in many 
cases over the protests of his own 
party faithful, to get rid of key office 
personnel or long-time county em- 
ployees. 

As a result, the transition from 
Republican to Democratic control was 
smooth. 

After spending eight years as a 
hard-working, dedicated county com- 
missioner, Welsh was unceremoniously 
booted out of office in the 1959 
elections. 

His luck, which had been running 
so good, turned sour all at once. 

-Bucks, in 1959 was long overdue 
for a necessary reassessment program, 
and Welsh decided to institute the 
program, but to keep it relatively quiet 
until after the election. The Repub- 
licans picked the issue up, but were 
enjoying only modest success with it. 
Then, in October, they somehow got 
hold of two actual real estate reassess- 
ment cards from the Board of 
Assessment and Revision of Taxes. 
The cards were presented in full-page 
newspaper adds, and the panic was on. 
The reassessment program did not 
mean wholesale tax increases, but a 
good many people thought it did, and 
whatever hopes Welsh had of winning 
the election vanished. 

At the same time, he was involved 
in a dispute with Lower Bucks 
County Democratic leaders, who 
claimed he had failed to recognize the 
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JOHN WELSH 
(Continued from Page 15) 


lower-end leaders and had been un- 
fair in patronage appointments. 

These Democrats, led by Milton 
Berkes, chairman of the Falls Town- 
ship Board of Supervisors, opened up 
an anti-Welsh campaign drive. The 
result was that when the balloting 
was over, Welsh finished behind the 
other Democratic candidate, Adolph 
A. Andrews. He was out of the court- 
house. 

Welsh thinks now that the Demo- 
crats were premature in their ‘55 
victory. “With or without the ticket 
cutting, we would have lost in 1959. 
I was upset because the Democrats 
didn’t deserve to be turned out of 
office. We ran a real, good business- 
like operation. I feel that if the people 
knew then what they know now, we 
would have won. If they compare our 
administration with the present Re- 
publican administration, they would 
simply have to agree that by com- 
parison ours was better,” he says. 

John Welsh inspires in some men 
the sort of personal loyalty that is 
rare in politics, and in others, real 
personal hatred. 

To some men he stands for honest, 
competent leadership. To others, he 
is a petty dictator bent on either get- 
ting his own way or destroying the 
party he helped build. Lower-end 
leaders bitterly resent the fact that 
many of the Welsh’s supporters are 
in the Upper and Central Bucks where 
Democrats are comparatively few, and 
they claim that prior to Mulligan’s 
takeover of party control, the Demo- 
cratic party in Bucks County was 
little more than a rubber stamp for 
Welsh. 

There is a good deal to be said 
for both points of view. Welsh’s 
greatest asset is his uncompromising 
honesty and extraordinary knowledge 
of government and politics at all 
levels. But he is not a modest man, 
nor is he patient, and he often says 
and does things which make him 
appear to be intolerant of others in 
the party organization. 

Welsh takes a philosophical view of 
his party’s factionalism: “Any outfit 
that is growing and forging ahead has 
conflicts. You'll find this in every 
county. When you don’t have them 
you're in trouble. The problem in 
this county has been aggravated by 
the population boom in the Levittown- 
Fairless Hills area and we have had 
some trouble blending the old and the 
new. But we are improving our 
position all the time. We are a grow- 
ing, vital party, and in five years this 
will be a Democratic county.” A 
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Gifts for the = Bride 


Gifts for the Groom 


hat shall we give the bride?” 
Wi: a question asked more and 
more as June wedding time ap- 
proaches. This year, lets consider 
that oft-neglected, but most im- 
portant individual — the groom — as 
well as the smiling bride in selecting 
the wedding gift. For a gift idea to 
delight both happy people, something 
that can be used gratefully and con- 
stantly for many years, we need look 
no farther than the kitchen. A single 
piece, or a matching set of well - de- 
signed, good quality cookware is as 
appropriate and welcome as the tra- 


ditional offerings of linens, silver, 
china and glassware. 
In fact, long before the “I do” is 


said many a bride-to-be has enough 
of everything to set a gracious table. 
But, she may have given little thought 
to the kitchen department. Yet, when 
the new husband and wife sit down to 
those cozy, intimate dinners it’s really 
the food and the way it is cooked, 
that smooth or ruffles the road to the 
groom’s happiness and satisfaction. 

Now, delicious meals are easier to 
prepare when the cookware is right. 
So, in giving such a gift, please do 
consider the rightness from several 
viewpoints. Perhaps of prime im- 
portance is efficiency in performing 
its basic function — that of con- 
veying heat evenly, thoroughly and 
rapidly to the food to speed cooking 
time and preserve flavor. 

In selecting a cookware gift there 
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is a wide choice of attractive and 
highly efficient designs and variety of 
types from small fry pans to large 
roasters, from coffee makers to chafing 
dishes. Some of these are beautiful 
enough to go straight from the oven 
or top of range to the table. Others, 
quite new on the kitchen horizon in 
lovely colors keyed to the modern 
kitchen. For example, some beautifully 
designed pans have covers in a gleam- 
ing anodized finish in turquoise, cop- 
per and bronze tones. Then, there are 
cast aluminum sets with porcelain- 
enamel baked on the outside of the 
utensil and its cover. These come in 


colors to delight the heart — pink, yel- | 


low, sandalwood, turquoise. Some of 


these are coated inside with the very | 


new non-stick Teflon in jet black. 
Other non-stick cookware is available 
in fry pans, saucepans, griddles and 
even in electric skillets. This non-stick 
coating, Teflon, makes these vessels 
just about perfect for preparing foods 
that have a tendency to stick to the 
pan. Hamburgers, eggs pancakes, 
cream sauce all can be cooked entirely 
without added grease and removed 
from Teflon-finished vessels with ease, 
always using the wooden spoon or 
spatula which comes with the utensil. 

You'll find shopping for the newly- 
wed’s cookware a delightful experience 
— and perhaps will find yourself re- 
plenishing your own stock with some 
of these attractive, efficient new 
utensils. A 
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Ship of Fools by Katherine Anne 
Porter. Boston: Atlantic-Little, 
Brown. $6.50. 

One travels slowly when encounter- 
ing a literary masterpiece, if only to 
prolong a rare experience. He exam- 
ines the title page, goes further to find 
the book dedicated to a neighbor: 
“FOR BARBARA WESTCOTT 1932 
Paris, Rambouillet, Davoplatz, Salz- 
burg, Munich, New York, Mulhoc- 
away, Rosemont: 1962.” 

Katherine Anne Porter’s title, Ship 
of Fools, is a translation of Das Nar- 
renschiff, a moral allegory by 15th 
century German writer, Sebastian 
Brant. She read the tale in 1932— 
about a ship filled with fools on its 
way to the Land of Fools — her 
first voyage to Europe still fresh in her 
mind; and she began work on this 
book, awaited by the literary world 
for thirty years. 

Miss Porter’s ship, Vera, started on 
her voyage from Veracruz, Mexico, 
August 22, 1931, finished in Bremmer- 
haven, September 17, 1931. She 
carried 938 people including Captain 
Thiele, his crew, and 836 Spaniards 
crowded into the steerage. Twenty- 
six days at sea transformed the ship 
into a separate world where the main 
characters acted as catalytic agents to 
each other. Miss Porter shifted from 
one group to the other, uniting her 
visions through the universals of love, 
insecurity, malevolence, hostility, im- 
personal evil. There is no plot, or the 
plot is life and its incongruities, lived 
by those whom it has defeated and 
those who battle it. 

Among the fifty main characters, 
seventeen Germans were returning to 
their fatherland and the impending 
German-Jewish crisis. They voiced 
their monstrous credos in the privacy 
of their cabins, on deck and in their 
coveted positions at the captain’s table. 
They cued each other with the plat- 
itudes that led to genocide. Miss Por- 
ter satirized the endoctrinated rote to 
a point of terrifying stupidity. Memor- 
able among the group was Herr Sieg- 
fried Rieber, publisher of a ladies’ 
garment trade magazine. His ship- 
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board romance, Fräulein Lizzi Spock- 
enkieker, was that anomaly, a truly 
homely woman who considered her- 
self irresistibly beautiful. 

David Scott and Jenny Brown, cal- 
low, immature, moody, and occasion- 
ally attractive, were Americans, con- 
stantly at odds with themselves and 
each other. 

La Condesa, a Spanish noblewoman 
being exiled to Tenerife, was the most 
unforgettable character aboard. She 
was courageous, unintimidated by 
ridicule, scorn or the hopelessness of 
her predicament. Her tragedy lay in 
her necessity to fortify her courage 
with ether. 

The Spanish zarzuela company, a 
group of singers and dancers who 
called themselves gypsies, were the 
ever-present demons of evil, no easier 
to cope with because this was obvious. 

Indeed they were all fools, fools of 
life, and their destiny was as certain 
as the final port of Bremmerhaven, and 
as inescapable. Yet Miss Porter in- 
sisted on a certain sympathy toward 
the most hateful. For she endeavored, 
with a special irony, to flash a series 
of enlightening truths, brief episodes 
in the ship’s day, which she unified- 
and clarified with a polished style and 
perceptive intelligence. She succeeded. 
And we can be grateful she knew 
the reasons for her character’s be- 
havior, that her judgements were tem- 
pered and benign. For we will all find 
disturbing facets of ourselves among 
the Vera’s passengers. 


—Peggy Lewis 

The Movies by Richard Griffith and 

Arthur Mayer. New York: A 

Bonanza Book, Crown Publica- 
tions, $5.95. 

This encyclopedic volume on the 
movies is a Spectacular in itself. Col- 
laboraters, Richard Griffith, Curator 
of Films for New York’s Museum of 
Modern Art, and Arthur Mayer, one 
of the best-known and informed in 
the movie field, began with Mr. 
Edison’s Kinetoscope, first publicly 
flicked April 23, 1896. Then they 
reeled through a giddying three score 
of the American screen. 

Four hundred thirty-seven pages 
illustrated with stills illuminate what 
we have been; where we are going; 
how we have changed. Censors blot- 
ted out debatable aspects of Fatima’s 
Egyptian shimmy in 1896, (p.3); but 
the parts they left exposed produced 
a document of Victorian glamor. 
Decade by decade the ideals of glamor, 
beauty, virtue, flash by until the 
camera became too complex to let it 
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Peggy Lewis, Book Review Editor 


go at that. Sound became part of the 
picture, and the camera eye got tricky. 
Movies concerned themselves with the 
problems of society in the thirties and 
forties. After the first half century we 
could look back in all nostalgia, 
ativism and criticism of our former 
selves. Furthermore, we gained a so- 
cial document, certainly enlightening 
to future students of socio-cultural 
patterns of U.S.A., first half of the 
20th century. 

Among the myriad stills is one from 
Kenyon Nicholson’s Sailor Beware. 
Dorothy Parker wrote the scenario, 
during the time she was living in 
Tinicum. Mr. Nicholson informed us 
that Hollywood was having a big 
“clean-up” then, and Miss Parker was 
given orders to take out all sex. She 
claimed that this was not difficult; it 
was impossible. 

The authors lamented, in the pref- 
ace, the fact that so many marvellous 
stills could not be used. Here, the 
selections, in the hands of two such 
knowing men, pointed up with a 
direct, informative text, produced the 
biography of a vital industry, born this 
century. 


The Quaker Reader. Edited and in- 
troduced by Jessamyn West. New 
York: The Viking Press, Inc. 
$6.95. 

The author of The Friendly Per- 
suasion has made this an invaluable 
anthology by the careful selection of 
writings from diaries, journals and 
essays by Friends and non-Friends. 
The inclusion of such diversified ma- 
terial as William Penn’s letters to the 
Indians, dated October 18th, 1681; 
Voltaire’s observations of the Quakers; 
and Nora Waln’s impressions of the 
American Friends Service Committee’s 
work in post-war Germany, give cath- 
olic appeal to The Quaker Reader. 

Jessamyn West's introduction is re- 
flective and provocative. She has 
drawn on her Quaker ancestry for 
historical accuracy and gone on to 
compare Quakerism with other present 
day thought. 

This is not a book to be read from 
start to finish in one gulp. It is for 
that special time of day, be it early 
morning or just before going to sleep, 
when the mind is most receptive. 

—Marietta Gowdy 


The Guilty Ones. by Dariel Telfer. 
New York: Signet, Paper. 75c 
Sedalia is not much different from 
any other small California town. 
Dariel Telfer, author of The Guilty 
Ones, chooses several troubled adults 
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and two mixed-up teen-agers from this 
community. She observes the confu- 
sions of their lives as it runs rampant 
and becomes violently destructive, all 
the while seeing with a compassionate 
eye. Her characters are real. Their 
tragedy lies in their inability to cope, 
even when they recognize where the 
guilt lies. Mrs. Telfer writes vividly 
and simply of issues that concern us 
all. 

Charlotte and Emma met the boy 
one morning on their way to school, 
as they watched and envied the swal- 
lows skimming. The boy taught 
Charlotte to fly like the swallows; 
then Emma; then, one by one, every 
child in their school. And, for one 
season, a flock of children spent their 
summer hours in the most thrilling 
game of their lives: sailing and careen- 
ing, dropping and braking, swooping 
and flying over the countryside of a 
small English village. Penelope Far- 
mer’s The Summer Birds Harcourt, 
Brace & World, $2.95) has and com- 
municates her exalted feeling for 
nature in a flow of brilliant, sun-lit 
imagery that captures the view of all 
airborne beings and the imagination 
of the earth-bound. This is a jewel of 
a book and no recant of Peter Pan. 
James J. Spanfeller’s line drawings are 
perceptive and right for the text. 
Adults should read it too. 

Aab believed that nothing could 
be solved by violence, and he would 
not kill any creature. His credo, un- 
usual enough for man, was down- 
right non-conformist and unacceptable 
to a tribe of orangoutans whose chief 
was Aab’s grandfather. In The Chal- 
lenge of Aab (Harpers, $2.95), J. E. 
Sperry tells how this young orangou- 
tan stood for and lived by his prin- 
ciples; how his questioning intel- 
ligence and friendliness with other 
species — even dreaded “man” — 
achieved far more than the brute 
strength of his critics. Set in Borneo, 
the book gives a vivid picture of the 
jungle, its vegetation and its creatures. 
The story is exciting, paced fast with 
never a lag. Inspired by delinquent 
boys to write this jungle parable, Mr. 
Sperry has a lesson in values for all 
the young: that violence never solves 
any problem were intelligence may. 

Forever-Mountain’s legs were“thick 
as the trunks of small trees,” and he 
was conceited about his strength. One 
autum day, on his way to wrestle be- 
fore the Emperor of Japan, he met 
a jolly girl named Maru-me. She, her 
mother, and her grandfather, all three 
wrestlers, changed Forever-Mountain’s 
life. Claus Stamm retells, in Three 
Strong Women (Viking, $2.50), a 
charming folk tale in a stlye that 
evokes many a chuckle. 
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DIALING SYSTEM CHANGES 


Thousands of Bell Telephone Com- 
pany of Pennsylvania customers in this 
area will have seven figure telephone 
numbers instead of the present two- 
letter-five-figure numbers starting June 
17. 

The new system is called “All Num- 
ber Calling” or “ANC”, Harry A. Big- 
ley, local manager of the company 
said. 

When ANC starts, three figures will 
prefix the last four figures to telephone 
numbers: for example, Fillmore 
8-9396 will become 348-9396. 

In most cases these three-figures 
will prefix the last four figures of 
present telephone numbers. However, 
fourteen customers’ numbers will have 
to be changed entirely because of 
equipment rearrangements, the man- 
ager stated. These subscribers were 
notified of the change. 

Scheduled for ANC numbers in 
June are the following central offices 
and their new three-figure designation: 


OFFICE NEW ANC CODE AREA 


Alpine 257 Perkasie 
Axtel 297 Carversville 
Cherry 249 Dublin 
Clifford 256 Harleysville 
Fillmore 348 Doylestown 
Keystone 536 Quakertown 
Lynwood 598 Wycombe 
Oxbow 699 North Wales 
Parkway 723 Souderton 
Pyramid 794 Buckingham 
Roger 766 Plumsteadville 
Vandyke 822 Chalfont 
Volunteer 862 New Hope 


EFFECTIVE 6-17-62 


INew Hope, Pa. 


MEMORY LANE 
Card & Gift Shop 


The largest collec- 
tion of milk glass in 
Bucks County. 
Rainbow Art Glass 
Blue Gate Candles 
Early American 
Wood Decor 


Bustleton & 2nd St. Pikes 
Richboro, Pa. EL 7-8409 


Store hours Week Days 10 AM to 6 PM 
Thurs. & Fri. Eve. 7 to 9 PM. 


Clocks and Watches of all kinds re- 
paired. Specializing in Antique and 
Grandfather. Pickup and Delivery. 
Call: 


ANNO VIOLA 


Windybush Rd. 


VO 2-2879 


> 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
WANTED 
All subjects considered. Fiction, 


Poetry, Religious Studies, Non-Fic- 
tion, Americana, etc 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 


Atten. MR. ELLIOT 489 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Pottery — Glass — Linens 
for Country Living 


NEW HOPE CRAFT SHOP 


Daily 9-6 


COLONIAL CANDLES 
HALLMARK CARDS 


| | WOODENWARE 


Warrington Shopping Center 


CHRISTIANSEN’S j 
Card and Gift Shop 


GLASS IE 
IRONSTONE (2.8% J 
MILKGLASS =" 

Warrington, Pa. DI 3-1215 


DELAWARE BOOKSHOP 
Se, NEW HOPE, PA. VOlvnteer 2-2452 


if 


aw 


All the books reviewed on these pages may be 
secured at 


The New Delaware Book Shop 


49 W. Ferry Street, New Hope, Pa. 


The Library BOOK SHOP 


Latest Editions, Prints, Maps, 
Greeting Cards, Stationery 
CENTER AVE, & COURT ST. 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA. 
Phone WO 8-2131 


WORLD’S FINEST 


Authentic Reproductions 


THE KISS Rodin — 1898. The marble original of “The 
Kiss,” exhibited in 1898 and again in 1900, represented 
Paolo Malatesta and Francesca da Rimini. 

R850 — Height 11” — $17.50 

R804 — Height 10” — $13.00 


AZTEC SUN DIAL 
AND CALENDAR 
Mexico 
(Wall Hanging) 
The Aztec Indians 
of Central Mexico 
had achieved a high- 


™" 


ly developed culture HEAD — Amedeo Modigliani (1884 - 1920) Born 
by the time of the in Livorno and a student in Florence, Italy, 
Spanish Conquest. Modigliani worked in Paris. He was influenced by 
They are known for Cubism and Negro art, but he developed a unique, 
the stone wheel, or personal style. 

calendar, which uses AP95 — 22” — $35.00 

the 260-day year AP96 — 13” — $15.00 


and the 52-year 
cycle. Stone Finish 
AZ708 — $17.00 
19” diameter 


onr ART CENTER voin 
COUNTY VO 2-5471 


MUSEUM AND CONTEMPORARY MASTERPIECES 


of Sculpture In Replica . . . Over 200 pieces hand cast and hand finished in durable Durastone 


È 


HERMES — Original at Metropolitan Museum of Art. The QUEEN NEFERTITE — Egypt (1400 - 


Greek, Hermes or Roman, Mercury is known as God of 1300 B.C.) One of the most beautiful women 
Commerce and Trade, cheats, thieves and athletes. in the world, Queen Nefertite was the wife of 
M410 — Height 17” — $14.00. Akhenaten, known as the “heretic” king. 


B371 — Height 10” — $7.50 
B370 — Height 14” — $17.50 


ART BOOKS FROM MAJOR PUBLISHERS 
SKIRA @ ABRAMS @ PHAIDON e N. Y. GRAPHIC SOCIETY 


Largest collection of fine art books available anywhere in Pennsylvania or New Jersey 


Normally Price-Fixed Now at discounts of 10 to 60% 


cow ART CENTER accusmic sr 


“Fashioned by Froehlich” 


L egend tells us of the Quaker farmer, circa 1750, who decided to build 
the finest stone farmhouse in Bucks County. Achieving his dream cost 
him the tidy sum of a full year’s income which no doubt labelled him the 
leading spendthrift of his day, in that conservative society. However prodi- 


Interior Showing old beams & 


gal it seemed then, he “builded” well and his farmhouse in Buckingham stonework. 
Township . . . now one of Bucks County’s most beautifully successful res- 
torations . . . stands a graceful and lasting tribute to the foresight of that 


first owner. 


Robert C. Froehlich, photographer and artist, some two hundred and 
fifty years later, harbored a similar dream — to some day own a Bucks 
County home with the finest photographic facilities available. Today, the 
completed labor of love stands, a beautiful example of a dream made 
tangible. 


It began for the Froehlich’s some four years ago with the purchase of 
the property on Route 202 just outside of Doylestown and ended some 
thousands of man work hours later. The “Do-it-yourselfers” included Carl 
Froehlich, a building craftsman of the old school; Carl, Junior, also a 
builder and Robert C., the well-known photographer. Since the whole 
family was involved in this project the distaff side cheered them on with 
lemonade and advice, gallons of tea and advice, coffee and sandwiches and 
advice, ad infinitum. 


The photographs on the left show how faithfully the Froehlich’s have ih 
retained the traditional simplicity and line of the old farmhouse and out- 
buildings — the magnificent old barn is truly a work of art. They found I | 
the main timbers still usable after all these years and incorporated the | ! 
finest of the old into the new studio. The huge barn doors converted into ' i 
large window areas gave northern and southern exposures and the many Én 
small doorways were also turned into windows spilling floods of sun and CUR TUREI 
light into the spacious interior. The old hayloft is now a charming VIP 
lounge reached by one of the last circular staircases built in the county. 
The darkroom and office are tucked under the balcony. All combine to 
provide the perfect background needed for some of the effects used in í 
today’s photography and the finished work speaks for itself when you see Carl Froehlich Sr. turns the hand- 
id hee “photo by Froehlich!” rail. 


Rear of barn showing work in 
Stone barn before restoration progress. Studio-Barn as it looks today. 


Cornerstone of this charming Bucks 


County farmhouse bears the date 


1796. Rarely has one of these old 


houses been so faithfully restored 
as shown by this painting of the 


as it was originally, courtesy 


of Alan Horger, former owner. This 


house, 


recent shot by Bob Froehlich was 


taken from the same angle of house, 


trees and outbuildings. 
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Long Beach Island Lore 


By John Lawrence 


A Il day the 25 Americans worked 
feverishly removing box after 
box of cargo from an English cutter 
that had run aground on a sandy strip 
of land six miles at sea. Now it was 
night, the last box had been removed, 
and the men collapsed on the beach 
in a deep sleep. Only five slept light 
enough to see the next day. The rest 
were shot or cut to pieces by a group 
of Tory raiders that crept over the 
sand dunes and fell upon them as 
they slept. The place was Long Beach 
Island, the date was October 25, 1782, 
and the event became known as “The 
Long Beach Massacre.” It is certainly 
not a mild piece of history. But it 
does illustrate the point that Long 
Beach has quite a past. In fact, one 
of these days Hollywood will probably 
find itself running out of historical 
scripts, and when that happens it 
would do well to look into Long 
Beach, which has seen the best of 
shipwrecks, pirates, buried treasure 
and violent storms. 

It all began long ago when the 
continental shelf started rising. Up 
popped a sandy whisp of an island off 
the Jersey shore no larger than a mile 
wide and 18 miles long. To a gull 
it must have looked like a giant 
stringbean. But to Indians encamped 
across the bay, in a village built on 
pilings near the present site of Tucker- 
ton, it must have looked fascinating. 
They had arrived before Long Beach 
was fully out of the water and one can 
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imagine the fine, sleepy plans they 
had for it when it was finally high 
and dry. Unfortunately, they never 
got the chance to realize them, because 
by the time the island was high and 
dry, so was their village. High and 
dry and extremely vulnerable! Down 
swooped a horde of Lenni Lenape 
Indians killing every last man, woman 
and child. The Lenapes had covered 
a lot of America in their relentless 
search for suitable hunting grounds. 
It had taken ages and a great many 
battles to get this far. A good portion 
of the tribe had settled in the Dela- 
ware Valley, but to those who had 
pushed on and eventually saw the 
Long Beach region, the island and all 
around it must have looked like a 
little piece of Shangri-La. Small won- 
der they did in the first settlers so 
quickly and thoroughly. 

Life on Long Beach was good to 
the Lenapes, especially in the summer. 
Word quickly spread to their brothers 
in Delaware Valley, and after planting 
their fields in the spring, they would 
pack up the family and spend the 
summer on Long Beach. Why not? 
It is easy to see what it was like then, 
with the ocean and inland waters 
jumping with fish, the marshes and 
beaches crawling with clams, crabs 
and oysters, and the forests on the 
mainland filled with deer, bear and 
other game. And then along came that 
great creature of mass confusion, the 
white man, and everything changed. 


Many historians give the credit to 
Henry Hudson, sailing for the Dutch 
East India Company, as being the 
first white man to set foot on Long 
Beach — on Thursday, September 3, 
1609. (Even though England claimed 
Sebastian Cabot had beaten Hudson to 
it by some 110 years, and subsequently 
went on to file claim to all of New 
Jersey.) Hudson was looking, as many 
people were at that time, for a North- 
west Passage to the Indies. Robert 
Juet, one of his mates, looked care- 
fully at the island and wrote in the 
ship’s log: “This is a very good land 
to fall in with and a pleasant land to 
see.” If Juet only knew how per- 
ceptive he had been. Five years later 
the Dutchman Cornelius Jacobsen 
May, sailing from New Amsterdam on 
a leisurely cruise of exploration, 
spotted a sizable inlet just off the 
nothern point of the island. It was 
apparently alive with crashing waves 
when he saw it, because he named 
it “Barende-gat.” Translation: “Inlet 
of Breakers.” The name stuck, event- 
ually undergoing a metamorphosis to 
Barndegat and finally — to Barnegat 
The good captain sent exploring 
parties ashore and they stumbled upon 
great quantities of eggs left by sea 
birds. In some locations the larger 
birds predominated; in others the 
smaller ones. So Captain May, once 
again rising to the challenge of naming 
sites, came up with “‘Great and Little 
Egg Harbor,” both of which stuck. 
And to the whole region he gave the 
name “Eyren Haven” — Harbor of 
Eggs. The English, however, feeling 
that this was too much of a mouthful, 
even for eggs, shortened it to “Egg 
Harbor.” And that stuck, too. 

So the white man had landed and 
colonization wasn’t far behind. It 
took the Dutch and English until 1664 
to straighten out their claims to the 
New Jersey area. The English finally 
got the upper hand and held it. Small 
communities sprung up, mostly on the 
mainland at first, but one by one they 
began turning up on Long Beach as 
well. The Lenapes, falling back 
farther and farther before the onrush 
of the white man, but never once 
raising their tomahawks in resent- 
ment, finally were given 3,044 acres 
to live on in 1758 by the Colonial 
Government. The site was near Atsion, 
in Burlington County, and was the 
first Indian reservation in America. It 
was later named ‘Indian Mills.” 

During the Revolution, Long Beach 
Island was something of a nuisance 
to the British. For one thing, there 
was its position — literally six miles 
at sea — which afforded Americans 
a sharp view af any British ships try- 
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ing to skulk along the coast. For 
another — and this was mighty im- 
portant — the tricky, shallow inlets 
and bays behind it afforded snug pro- 
tection to American privateers, many 
of whom used the mainland port of 
Tuckerton as home base. There were 
sometimes as many as 30 of these 
ships in the Tuckerton Harbor at once. 
And as regular as clockwork they 
would sail out, past Long Beach, and 
raise havoc with British shipping from 
New York Harbor to the Delaware 
River. When the Redcoats spotted 
one of them, of course, the chase was 
on — that is, it was on until the 
privateer sailed through one of the in- 
lets. After that, it was a simple case 
of cruising along near the back of 
Long Beach and on into Tuckerton. 
The British, with their heavier, larger 
ships, knew better than to try to 
follow them in. Almost certainly they 
would have piled up on a sandbar, 
and after that, in a prison. Un- 
doubtedly, they pulled up before the 
entrance to the inlet, fired a few 
angry rounds, and then, like a dog 
that has chased a bear into his lair 
and fully realizes the painful folly of 
trying to follow him in, turned around 
and went home, grumbling and growl- 
ing. That blasted strip of an island! 
The situation certainly could not have 
been a life-and-death matter for the 
British. One assumes that they had 
bigger problems to attend to elsewhere. 
But it was, clearly, a nuisance. British 
shipping was sometimes losing its 
pants to the privateers, and not only 
that, supplies were going through 
Tuckerton to Washington’s army at 
Valley Forge. Finally, the British ran 
out of patience and forthwith dis- 
patched nine warships and 700 picked 
men from New York. Tuckerton (as 
well as Chestnut Neck, another port) 
was to be put out of business! But 
Washington had learned of the scheme 
before the ships were scarcely under- 
way, and when the British dropped 
anchor off the bar at Brigantine 
(about five miles south of Long 
Beach) and went ashore in barges, 
they found a shirt-sleeved force of 
Patriots waiting for them behind 
hastily dug sand banks. The American 
privateers had disappeared from 
Tuckerton, and in their place sat 
Count Casimir Pulaski, the American 
General, with the pick of his troops. 
The British got some satisfaction out 
of the move, however, burning 
Chestnut Neck, a few houses and 
buildings, and about 30 small ships. 
But touch the privateers they did not, 
and touch Tuckerton they did not, 


either. They could have, easily, if 
Long Beach had not stood directly 
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across the bay in front of it. 

The ship, the symbol of history at 
its freewheeling best has always play- 
ed a prominent part in Long Beach’s 
development. But there was a time 
when they avoided the island like the 
plague. Stretching out some three 
miles, beginning at Barnegat Beach, 
was a shoal (and presumably it is 
still there in some form), an under- 
water sandbar so treacherous, whose 
grip was so final, that it was ‘called 
“The Graveyard of the Atlantic.” 
No one knows how many ships 
ended their days on this under- 
water demon. But history does record 
that from roughly 1838 - 1878, more 
than 125 vessels came ashore. All told, 
some 400 or 500 must have piled up 
during the course of history. The 
residents of Long Beach (and by this 
time a stage line from Philadelphia 
to Tuckerton had opened up the is- 
land), trying to live with this menace, 
became proficient at salvage and life 
saving. The story goes that in Septem- 
ber, 1846, a sloop struck the bar and 
capsized. Its hull came in through the 
breakers bottoms up, and when two 
Long Beach residents got near it, 
they heard tapping. They chopped 
through it and found, unhurt, the 
young daughter of the captain, who 
had drowned along with his entire 
crew! But of all the wrecks, none 
was more famous than that of the 
Francis, which came ashore May 8, 
1897, loaded down with the finest 
wines, liquors and brandies. In all, 
there must have been more than 3,000 
barrels of the stuff aboard, and when 
the ship began breaking up, most of 
them washed up on shore. The people, 


629 Second St. Pike (Rt. 232) Southampton 
Elmwood 7-1010 


Below Street Rd. 


inquisitive and dry, came down ready 
for salvage, but when they broke 
open several barrels — hallelujah! It 
is extremely doubtful if any island, 
town or city saw anything near the 
likes of the party that took place after 
that on Long Beach. 

Being six miles out at sea, Long 
Beach saw a good many ships pass its 
shore, and not all of them, as the 
saying goes, were on the level. More 
than once the Jolly Roger slipped past. 
Almost every seaside resort claims that 
pirates visited its shores at least once, 
but Long Beach is one of the few that 
can actually verify the claim. About 
1886, a sloop anchored a mile offshore 
near Beach Haven and two mariners 
rowed in. The crew at the Little Egg 
Harbor Life Saving Station fed them 
(The station at Harvey Cedars, in- 
cidentally, was the first in America.) 
and during the meal the men asked 
the location of the “two cedars” and 
whether the old lighthouse near them 
was still standing. The next morning 
the lookout in the Station, using 
binoculars, saw them digging furiously 
between the two landmarks. They 
soon brought up a large, ancient iron- 
bound chest, and began putting its 
contents into bags. Then they ran for 
the beach and their boat, rowed out 
to their anchored sloop, and were 
gone. When the Life Saving crew got 
to the hole, they found the empty 
chest, an old rusty cutlass, and some 
ancient Spanish coins scattered about 
in the sand. Then they examined the 
two cedars found ancient cryptic 
marks cut deeply into the bark, and 
underfoot, crumpled in the sand where 


COLONIAL REPRODUCTIONS 
CHINA — GLASS — COPPER — BRASS — PEWTER 


Closed Sunday, Open Week Days 10:30 to 5:30; Tuesday and Friday Evening 7:30 te 9:30 


EARN MORE 
on your SAVINGS Current 
ASSETS OVER $92,000,000.00 + OUR 96TH YEAR Mey e 


HOME UNITY 


SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOCIATION 


201 S. Bellevue Avenue, Langhorne, Pa. * Phone SKyline 7-2222 
MAIN OFFICE: 4806 Frankford Avenue, Phila. 24, Pa... . 4 Other Phila. Offices 


O/o 
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Drag Racing in Bucks 


M an had no sooner devised a 
chariot to move himself across 
the earth than he began challenging 
his neighbor to a race. The com- 
petitive spirit is strong, dies hard, and 
is impervious to editorial hand-wring- 
ing deploring the carnage of the race- 
tracks. 

Some forms of motorcar racing 
have died out. Country fair board- 
track racing which flourished in the 
1920s is finished. The city-to-city 
races sponsored by newspapers or car 
manufacturers fifty and more years 
ago have disappeared. 

The ultimate in automobile racing is 
the public road race of which there 
is none left in this country. The closed 
course on private grounds makes pos- 
sible control of the spectators. 

Drag racing had its inception in 
California, spread to the middle West, 
and is gaining in popularity in the 
East. The National Hot Rod Associa- 
tion for the past eleven years has 
assumed responsibility for rules en- 
forcement at all sanctioned drag races 
in this country. Nearly seventy 
different competition classes have been 
set up with rigid safety measures spell- 
ed out. 

Locally at the 25-acre Vargo Drag- 
way just off the Ridge Road, four 
miles east of Perkasie, drag races are 
held every Sunday, April to October. 
Here the rules are enforced by the 
Lehigh Valley Timing Association. 
This group was formed in 1951 largely 
through the efforts of an Allentown 
entertainer, Luther Gehringer, better 
known as “Dopey Duncan.’ 

Present officers are Henry Blodgett, 
president, Chalfont; James Seidel, 
treasurer, Allentown; Willard Green- 
berger, secretary, Lansdale. 

Each Sunday at Vargo’s about two 
hundred cars compete. Of these about 
one hundred and sixty are more or 
less stock cars, rated horsepower to 
manufacturers’ weight. The rest are 
competition cars rated cubic inches 
to actual weight. 

Trophies are competed for on a 
thirty-five hundred foot drag strip con- 
sisting of two thirty foot lanes ma- 
cadamized. Two cars race at a time, 
the winner being the one to reach the 
finish line first. Electronic timers, 
accurate to 1/100 of a second are 
used. A speed trap of one hundred 
thirty-two feet near the middle of the 
drag strip is used to clock the max- 
imum miles per hour for each car. A 
special dragster, exhibition type, was 
clocked at 179 mph. here. 
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By Roswell $. Eddy 


The “shot-rodder’ who belongs 
te no drag racing club but instead 
is often a hazard on the public road 
bears no resemblance to the club 
member. 

Typical of the fine members of the 
“hot rod” group at Vargo’s is Bob 
Anderson, 6411 Overbrook Avenue, 
Philadelphia, who drives a 1962 
Chevrolet with an experimental engine. 
Bob is sponsored by a Chevrolet 
dealer. Presently a lineman for West- 
ern Union, he expects to continue his 
college education. 

Quakertown’s Banas brothers have 
a remarkable car, a 1932 Chevrolet 
coupe, with ‘62 Corvette engine, a 
1941 Chevrolet pickup truck front 
and a 1957 Chevrolet rear end. 

When you come to Vargo’s look up 
Joe Gardner whose “Northwind” is a 
‘62 Chevrolet 409 with four-speed 
Hurst floor shift, superstock 9.00 by 
14 Racemaster tires on the rear, and 
Jardine headers, Joe competes also 
at Vineland, New Jersey, Hagerstown, 
Maryland, and York, Pennsylvania 
where he was clocked at 110.56 mph 
on Saturday, May 12. He is a tech- 
nical sergeant at Olmstead Air Force 
Base, Harrisburg. 

Joe never drives that beautiful red 
car except in competition, always 
tows it in order to keep the finely 
tuned engine just right. That’s dedica- 
tion to a sport. A 


LONG BEACH ISLAND 


(Continued from Page 25) 


the two men had left it, was a map, 
yellow and old. Long John? Captain 
Kidd? Who? Who buried the treasure? 
And what was its value? Sadly, we'll 
never know, but we do know that 
Long Beach saw its share of pirates, 
for coins of all nations have been 
found periodically on the beach. 


So go the stories that make up the 
magic, the lure of Long Beach Island. 
From the air, it is a frail looking 
piece of land. Yet it is capable of with- 
standing everything that nature and 
man can throw at it. And it has al- 
ways been capable of providing the 
American family with as fine a vaca- 
tion as it can find anywhere. Many 
Bucks County residents have been 
spending their summers on it for years. 
In fact, the information for this story 
was taken from a book written by a 
Bucks County man, who was kind 
enough to allow us to use it. His name 
is Charles Edgar Nash and he owns 
the fine antique shop down the road 
in Hartsville. Mr. Nash, a former 
newspaperman, wrote his book — 
“The Lure of Long Beach” —in 1936. 
(He also wrote “Trailer Ahoy!” in 
1937, and “The Magic of Miami 
Beach” in 1938.) It is a well-written 
and compelling book but, although it 
has had several printings, copies are 
not easy to come by now. If you wish 
one, we suggest you stop in on Mr. 
Nash. A 


MARRY—MARRY IN THE MONTH OF JUNE 


GIFTS FOR THE BRIDE! 


GIFTS FOR THE GROOM! 


What could be more wonderful than a LADY 
SUNBEAM controlled heat hair dryer to keep the 
bride at her lovely best 
unless it is a new NO- 
RELCO SPEEDSHAV- 
ER for the groom. De- 
signed for custom shav- 
ing, with floating heads 
and rotary blades, this is 
a gift every man will ap- 
preciate. 


»  ELIMINATIONS 
fe 


RACES 


SUNDAYS APRIL TIL OCTOBER 


PITS OPEN 9:00 A.M. 
TIME TRIALS 10:00 A.M. 
2:00 P.M. 


VARGO’S RACEWAY 


RIDGE ROAD (563) 


4 MILES EAST OF PERKASIE, PA. 


BLEACHER SEATS $1.00 
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SUN, SAND AND SURF 
FOR AN ISLAND HOLIDAY 
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One of the world’s charm spots, Long Beach Island, has everything for summer 
vacation enjoyment . . . from bird watching to bathing beauties . . . miles of 
a magnificent free beaches with safe, protected bay and ocean bathing—The finest 
in motel and hotel accommodations . . . delightful homes and apartments to rent 
... fine food . . . fun for the whole family. Whether you stay a day or a season 


- ... whatever your favorite summer relaxation . . . you'll find it here. 


Go deep sea fishing with seasoned skippers, enjoy the finest surf casting on this 
coast. Go boating, swimming or just sun bathe to your heart’s content. Worship 
in the church of your faith, visit libraries, the modern art museum, shopping 
centers, enjoy delightful dining and dancing—all topped off with the finest in 


—_ vacation services from marinas to laundromats. You'll find these and many more. 


— The Long Beach Island Board of Trade and the people of the Island welcome 
you to a summer of healthy, happy holidays. 
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New Hope - Fact or Fancy? 


ow did you happen to move to 
New Hope?” 

Every time I hear that question I 
suspect that it is one that gets asked 
about ten times as frequently as, say, 
“How did you happen to move to 
Peoria?” 

When the questioner is a neighbor, 
the implcation is clear. What they are 
really asking is, “How come you 
settled "way out here when your hus- 
band works all the way down in Paoli?” 
In that case, it’s a legitimate question 
and deserves a legitimate answer: We 
are a horse-happy family with in- 
sufficient funds for a suburban estate. 
The grass may be greener in West 
Chester, but the price per blade is 
prohibitive.” 

When visiting firemen ask the same 
question, the look in their eyes always 
puts me off. It says, clearer than 
words, “You actually live here. Is this 
town really as kookie as it’s cracked 
up to be?” 

The answer to that one is not so 
simple. Tell them that it’s a good 
town in which to raise children and 
animals, which it is, and they dismiss 
it. “Sure”, they say, “but that’s not 
why anybody moves here, is it?” 

Now there’s a stumper. 

What it comes down to, of course, 
is that there are really two New 
Hopes—the one where your kids go to 
school, Sunday School and Scouts and 
where you join the P. T. A., borrow 
books from the local library and shop 
for hamburger. The other is the New 
Hope that exists only in the mind of 
the tourist, a wondrous hamlet com- 
posed entirely of merchants and art- 
ists. 

Now before going any further, let 
me hasten to state that like all loyal 
citizens of New Hope, I just love 
tourists. Let’s face it. Without them, 
our local economy would grind to 
a halt within a matter of weeks. All 
I’m trying to point out is that there 
is more to New Hope than art 
galleries, fancy shops, restaurants and 
the Playhouse. 

I am not trying to argue that New 
Hope is just like any other small town. 
Heaven forfend! I dare say there 
aren’t many towns with a population 
that falls short of a thousand souls 
that can boast four art galleries, for 
instance. However, when people speak 
of New Hope, be they tourists or 
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By Marguerite Karaczan 


residents, they really are speaking of 
the whole area that surrounds it as 
well as the town itself. The residents 
of Solebury Township, 3200 strong, 
seldom bother to explain to outsiders 
about their separate government. 
When they say they live in New Hope 
it seems a justifiable half truth in view 
of the fact that most of them get their 
mail from the New Hope Post Office 
and their children are educated in a 
joint New Hope-Solebury school 
system. They casually gloss over the 
fact that a large percentage of the 
shops on Route 202, or Antique Alley, 
are actually across the line in Buck- 
ingham. 

Allen Ward, editor of the Bucks 
County Gazette, New Hope’s week- 
ly newspaper, likes to claim that “We 
are bounded on the south by Ezra 
Stone, on the west by Pearl Buck and 
on the north by James Michener.” 

The truth is that this eminent trio 
all reside in neighboring townships, 
but they are such fixtures on the 
“greater New Hope” scene that for 
every item the Gazette publishes about 
their artistic accomplishments it prints 
two about the milk production records 
of Mr. Stone’s registered cows, Miss 
Buck’s placement home for bi-racial 
children, Welcome House, and Mr. 
Michener’s political activities. It’s 
possible that our neighboring com- 
munities take a dim view of the long 
arm of New Hope reaching out to 
claim their celebrities as its own. If 
so, they are very tactful about it. 


way between New York and Philadel- 
phia, has its advantages and its dis- 
advantages. One of the main advant- 
ages is that we are just far enough 
away from both places to encourage 
any wholesale invasion by the com- 
muting crowd. They may envy our 
way of life, but not our lack of 
public transportation. However, even 
the most rural among us are used to 
playing host to city friends with a yen 
to “do” New Hope, thus giving us 
a chance to visit the more esoteric 
local attractions that we never seem to 
have time for otherwise. 

Strolling around town on a Saturday 
or Sunday (the state Blue Laws having 
failed to halt the lemming like tide 
of tourists who still come to look even 
when they can’t buy) one becomes 
aware of hundreds of staring eyes as 
our visitors play their perpetual game 
of trying to tell the natives from the 
other tourists. 

I hate to disillusion them, but it 
can’t be done. Our local citizenry in- 
cludes some very exotic types, to be 
sure, but we also attract some pretty 
far-out visitors. There is one exception 
to this rule, the Matinee Ladies who 
take the town over completely every 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoon 
when the Playhouse is open, filling 
the air with their high-pitched chatter 
and the local tills with their long-suf- 
fering husbands’ money. They are 
easily distinguished by their little 
flowered hats and the spike heels 
which they insist on wearing while 


(Continued on Page 32) 


AN ENTIRE FAMILY CAN CAMP FOR $5.00 A DAY 


Includes swimming, fishing, badminton courts, horse shoe pitching, 
playground for children. 300 acres of trees and groves, 27 acre lake. 
An ideal way to spend a week or two weeks vacation. For complete 
information write Lake Towhee, Box 133, Doylestown, Pa. 


SS 
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256 
HOSTESSES 
CARRIED THE MESSAGE OF 
THE WELCOME WAGON 
SPONSOR MERCHANTS INTO 
56,246 
HOMES 


BUILDING LASTING BUSINESS FRIENDSHIPS AND SERVING AS PUBLIC 
RELATIONS AMBASSADORS 
THROUGH THE SPONSORSHIP OF 2,350 PENNSYLVANIA MERCHANTS OUR 
HOSTESSES HAVE BEEN ABLE TO CARRY INTO THE HOMES OF ALL RE- 
CIPIENTS THE WORTHY MESSAGES OF MANY CIVIC ORGANIZATIONS 
INCLUDING THE AMERICAN HEART ASSOCIATION, RED CROSS, CAN- 
CER SOCIETY, CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE, ASSOCIATION FOR CRIP- 
PLED CHILDREN AND ADULTS, FELLOWSHIP COMMISSION, LI- 
BRARIES, GOODWILL INDUSTRIES, U. S. SAVINGS BONDS, GIRL 
AND BOY SCOUTS, YWCA, YMCA, YMHA. YWHA, FREEDOM’S 
FOUNDATION, UNITED FUND, NATIONAL FOUNDATION, 
POLICE & FIRE DEPARTMENTS, SOCIAL SECURITY AD- 
MINISTRATION, HOSPITALS, VISITING NURSE, MEDICAL 
AND DENTAL ASSOCIATIONS, AND LETTERS EX- 
TENDING THE GOOD WISHES OF CITY MAYORS, 
TOWNSHIP AUTHORITIES AND GREETINGS FROM 
OUR GOVERNOR. 
FOR INFORMATION: TURNER 7-2767 
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BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 


First Class Permit No. 188 Doylestown, Pa. 


BUCKS COUNTY PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
P. O. BOX 632 
DOYLESTOWN, PENNA. 


OVERLOOK A LA] 
Spacious old plastered stone house with 
beautiful lake. Remodeled 17 x 33 L. room, fireplace, 22 ft. M. 
Bedroom, 2 lg. Bedrooms, 2 cer. tile baths, pow. rm., H.W. 
Oil Ht. Unusual. $50,000. Call Wynne James, Jr. 348-3514 
348-4020 


Small Country Estate in Excellent Condition, 3 1/2 acres, 2 
box stalls, 2 car garage, chicken house, beautifully landscaped. 
Priced to Sell at $16,500. Call Oxbow 348-9468 


Pointed stone & frame house. Beamed ceilings, 3 fire- 
places, L.R., Library-Den, 5 bedrms, Kitchen, Sun- 
porch, breakfast rm. Old Shade, barn, horse-stalls and 
tack rm - stone carriage house - Call Gallavan 
Hy 3-2112 Eve. 598-7259 


Hi aia liii | : 3 a- This Colonial, in the $35,000 dollar class in Tower Hill 

ee he li el A ; is a fine example of houses from $12,000 to $75,000 
designed for you by John Elfman & Sons. For infor- 
mation Call 348-4320 - Doylestown - 
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N article in the May issue of 

Harpers entitled “Love or Mar- 
riage?” suggests that a man and wo- 
man “in love”, that is, under the spell 
of a mutual attraction, might be 
blissfully happy spending a night, a 
week-end or a month together but 
suffer the torments of the damned if 
they contracted to spend the rest of 
their lives together. This is not neces- 
sarily an original idea, and I mention 
it only because the same idea seems 
to have occurred to Lawrence Roman, 
author of “Under the Yum-Yum 
Tree” which opened the season at 
Bucks County Playhouse. Professor 
van den Haag, author of the Harpers 
article, is appropriately academic and 
serious about the subject, while play- 
wright Roman is a little less so, in 
fact some say he was positively flip. 
It is a rather serious subject, and I 
wish Mr. Roman had had the impulse 
to make his audience think a little bit 
more and laugh a little bit less. 

The character in the play who 
thinks about this problem, a gracious 
and intelligent girl named Robin 
Austin, is played by Shirley Knight, 
as captivating a little comedienne as 
you will ever hope to see in your life. 
She is engaged to a lawyer (attorney 
he calls himself!) named Dave Man- 
ning, for whom (she says) she feels a 
strong physical desire but wonders 
whether this is enough to sustain her 
through a lifetime of marriage. Her 
doubts seem thoroughly justified, since 
the object of her affection, played by 
Russell Nype, seemed to me unworthy 
to unbutton her briefcase, let alone 
her blouse. An extremely articulate 
but improbable roué called Hogan, 
heroically executed by Gene Rayburn, 
and Irene Wilson (Ann Summers), 
an Older Friend with troubles of her 
own, help thicken the plot. Thicken? 
They practically congeal it. 

What can I say about a play like 
this? It’s slick, it’s tight, it’s very pro- 
fessional, and very funny. Even if it 
weren’t all of these things, this Shirley 
Knight would be worth seeing if she 
were just giving an agricultural report 
to the Supreme Soviet. But it is a 
very funny play. All the time I was 
laughing I was thinking how I hate 
to see a genuine social problem sac- 
rificed to a collection of wisecracks, 
some of which are not so subtle, and 
I hate to see a genuine character like 
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By Art Carduner 


Robin Austin smothered by a collec- 
tion of animated dummies. Five or 
ten years and three or four children 
from now this Robin girl is going to 
come busting out like Nora Helmer in 
A Doll’s House. 


y a curious coincidence, The 

Complaisant Lover by Grahame 
Greene, the second offering at the 
Bucks County Playhouse this season, 
is another attempt to demonstrate 
that Love is possible without Mar- 
riage, and Marriage is possible (If 
marriage is possible at all) without 
Love. This seems to be the social 
science discovery of the year, some- 
thing like “inferiority complex” a 
few years back. Only a society 
stupefied and bemused by 50 years 
of Hollywood movies can consider 
this notion fresh and brilliant, worthy 
of two plays in rapid succession. 

Grahame Greene’s treatment was 
perhaps a little more serious than 
Lawrence Roman’s; it was also, un- 
fortunately, considerably drearier. 
The fault, dear Brutus, may very 
easily have been not in ourselves, but 
in our stars, for in this kind of play, 
so teddibly English and so teddibly 
clipped, the performers must not 
merely shine, they must coruscate, and 
coruscate is one thing this performance 
emphatically did not. Martha Scott 
and Patrick Horgan were the most un- 
impassioned pair of lovers since 
Laurence Melchior and Kirsten Flag- 
stad did Tristan and Isolde without 
the sound track, Dana Elcar delineat- 
ed the dull deceived dentist husband 
with deadly drill-like precision. They 
were not noticably upstaged by the 
balance of the cast, with the exception 
of Eric Elgar, who was delightfully 
amusing as a foreigner bewildered in 
his own country, and Pieter Bergema, 
who, as a hotel valet, sustained a per- 
fectly credible air of perpetual in- 
credulity. 

It may be, or course, that the per- 
formers shared my lack of enthusiasm 
for their lines and had some difficulty 
in concealing it. My own private feel- 
ing is that at its very best this play 
is nothing more than watered down 
Noel Coward without the wit and the 
music. I'll never know, because I'd 
never go to see it again, not even with 
Nell Gwyn. A 


SOLEBURY TWP. — Picturesque set- 
ting and little creek meanders through 
the tree shaded 2% acre garden. Tradi- 
tional stone colonial. LR with fireplace; 
open beams; modern kitchen; bath. Up: 
2 BR; sitting room with fireplace. Sep- 
arate garage. $25,500. Parke Wetherill 
Assoc. Doylestown — Flllmore 8-3508 
or 348-3508. 


Wetherill 
Associates 


Doylestown Fillmore 8-3508 


A large selection of beautiful Bucks 
County Homes in every price range. 
Thinking of selling? List with us for 
fast, satisfying results! 


BACS REALTY, INC. 


Pennsbury Plaza - W. Trenton Ave. 
Morrisville, Pa. 
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‘40 located in the commut- 
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BUYING IN BUCKS? 


See Our Collector’s Items 


In Homes For Sale 


If you’ve decided to build — Colonial, Contemporary 
or Conventional Style, this (A) is a fine example of 
livability of design and quality workmanship. On your 
lot or in select tracts in Central Bucks area. 

From your own veranda overlooking a beautiful 
lake, (B) has many other unusual features including a 
log-burning fireplace. 

Perhaps this small estate (C) is just what you are 
looking for. An excellent, unusual buy. 

Or how about a pre-revolutionary Bucks County 
home? (D) is completely restored. Has 15 beautifully 
landscaped acres only 15 miles from Trenton. Also 
has its own stream & pond. 


OVERLOOK A LAKE 
Spacious old plastered stone house with 8 acres, overlooking 
beautiful lake. Remodeled 17 x 33 L. room, fireplace, 22 ft. M. 
Bedroom, 2 lg. Bedrooms, 2 cer. tile baths, pow. rm., H.W. 
Oil Ht. Unusual. $50,000. Call Wynne James, Jr. 348-3514 
348-4020 


Small Country Estate in Excellent Condition, 3 1/2 acres, 2 
box stalls, 2 car garage, chicken house, beautifully landscaped. 
Priced to Sell at $16,500. Call Oxbow 348-9468 
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Pointed stone & frame house. Beamed ceilings, 3 fire- 
places, L.R., Library-Den, 5 bedrms, Kitchen, Sun- 
porch, breakfast rm. Old Shade, barn, horse-stalls and 
tack rm - stone carriage house - Call Gallavan 
Hy 3-2112 Eve. 598-7259 
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This Colonial, in the $35,000 dollar class in Tower Hill 
is a fine example of houses from $12,000 to $75,000 
designed for you by John Elfman & Sons. For infor- 
mation Call 348-4320 - Doylestown 
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van den Haag, author of the Harpers 
article, is appropriately academic and 
serious about the subject, while play- 
wright Roman is a little less so, in 
fact some say he was positively flip. 
It is a rather serious subject, and I 
wish Mr. Roman had had the impulse 
to make his audience think a little bit 
more and laugh a little bit less. 

The character in the play who 
thinks about this problem, a gracious 
and intelligent girl named Robin 
Austin, is played by Shirley Knight, 
as captivating a little comedienne as 
you will ever hope to see in your life. 
She is engaged to a lawyer (attorney 
he calls himself!) named Dave Man- 
ning, for whom (she says) she feels a 
strong physical desire but wonders 
whether this is enough to sustain her 
through a lifetime of marriage. Her 
doubts seem thoroughly justified, since 
the object of her affection, played by 
Russell Nype, seemed to me unworthy 
to unbutton her briefcase, let alone 
her blouse. An extremely articulate 
but improbable roué called Hogan, 
heroically executed by Gene Rayburn, 
and Irene Wilson (Ann Summers), 
an Older Friend with troubles of her 
own, help thicken the plot. Thicken? 
They practically congeal it. 

What can I say about a play like 
this? It’s slick, it’s tight, it’s very pro- 
fessional, and very funny. Even if it 
weren’t all of these things, this Shirley 
Knight would be worth seeing if she 
were just giving an agricultural report 
to the Supreme Soviet. But it is a 
very funny play. All the time I was 
laughing I was thinking how I hate 
to see a genuine social problem sac- 
rificed to a collection of wisecracks, 
some of which are not so subtle, and 
I hate to see a genuine character like 
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Love. This seems to be the social 
science discovery of the year, some- 
thing like “inferiority complex” a 
few years back. Only a society 
stupefied and bemused by 50 years 
of Hollywood movies can consider 
this notion fresh and brilliant, worthy 
of two plays in rapid succession. 

Grahame Greene’s treatment was 
perhaps a little more serious than 
Lawrence Roman’s; it was also, un- 
fortunately, considerably  drearier. 
The fault, dear Brutus, may very 
easily have been not in ourselves, but 
in our stars, for in this kind of play, 
so teddibly English and so teddibly 
clipped, the performers must not 
merely shine, they must coruscate, and 
coruscate is one thing this performance 
emphatically did not. Martha Scott 
and Patrick Horgan were the most un- 
impassioned pair of lovers since 
Laurence Melchior and Kirsten Flag- 
stad did Tristan and Isolde without 
the sound track, Dana Elcar delineat- 
ed the dull deceived dentist husband 
with deadly drill-like precision. They 
were not noticably upstaged by the 
balance of the cast, with the exception 
of Eric Elgar, who was delightfully 
amusing as a foreigner bewildered in 
his own country, and Pieter Bergema, 
who, as a hotel valet, sustained a per- 
fectly credible air of perpetual in- 
credulity. 

It may be, or course, that the per- 
formers shared my lack of enthusiasm 
for their lines and had some difficulty 
in concealing it. My own private feel- 
ing is that at its very best this play 
is nothing more than watered down 
Noel Coward without the wit and the 
music. I'll never know, because I'd 
never go to see it again, not even with 
Nell Gwyn. A 


SOLEBURY TWP. — Picturesque set- 
ting and little creek meanders through 
the tree shaded 2% acre garden. Tradi- 
tional stone colonial. LR with fireplace; 
open beams; modern kitchen; bath. Up: 
2 BR; sitting room with fireplace. Sep- 
arate garage. $25,500. Parke Wetherill 
Assoc. Doylestown — Fillmore 8-3508 
or 348-3508. 


Wetherill 
Associates 


Doylestown Fillmore 8-3508 


A large selection of beautiful Bucks 
County Homes in every price range. 
Thinking of selling? List with us for 
fast, satisfying results! 


BACS REALTY, INC. 
Pennsbury Plaza - W. Trenton Ave. 
Morrisville, Pa. 
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First Class Permit No. 188 Doylestown, Pa. 


BUCKS COUNTY PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
P. O. BOX 632 


DOYLESTOWN, PENNA. 


OVERLOOK A LA) 
Spacious old plastered stone house with 
beautiful lake. Remodeled 17 x 33 L. room, fireplace, 22 ft. M. 
Bedroom, 2 lg. Bedrooms, 2 cer. tile baths, pow. rm., H.W. 
Oil Ht. Unusual. $50,000. Call Wynne James, Jr. 348-3514 
348-4020 


Small Country Estate in Excellent Condition, 3 1/2 acres, 2 
box stalls, 2 car garage, chicken house, beautifully landscaped. 
Priced to Sell at $16,500. Call Oxbow 348-9468 


Pointed stone & frame house. Beamed ceilings, 3 fire- 
places, L.R., Library-Den, 5 bedrms, Kitchen, Sun- 
porch, breakfast rm. Old Shade, barn, horse-stalls and 
tack rm - stone carriage house - Call Gallavan 
Hy 3-2112 Eve. 598-7259 


This Colonial, in the $35,000 dollar class in Tower Hill 
is a fine example of houses from $12,000 to $75,000 
designed for you by John Elfman & Sons. For infor- 
mation Call 348-4320 - Doylestown ~ 


N article in the May issue of 

Harpers entitled “Love or Mar- 
riage?” suggests that a man and wo- 
man “in love”, that is, under the spell 
of a mutual attraction, might be 
blissfully happy spending a night, a 
week-end or a month together but 
suffer the torments of the damned if 
they contracted to spend the rest of 
their lives together. This is not neces- 
sarily an original idea, and I mention 
it only because the same idea seems 
to have occurred to Lawrence Roman, 
author of “Under the Yum-Yum 
Tree” which opened the season at 
Bucks County Playhouse. Professor 
van den Haag, author of the Harpers 
article, is appropriately academic and 
serious about the subject, while play- 
wright Roman is a little less so, in 
fact some say he was positively flip. 
It is a rather serious subject, and I 
wish Mr. Roman had had the impulse 
to make his audience think a little bit 
more and laugh a little bit less. 

The character in the play who 
thinks about this problem, a gracious 
and intelligent girl named Robin 
Austin, is played by Shirley Knight, 
as captivating a little comedienne as 
you will ever hope to see in your life. 
She is engaged to a lawyer (attorney 
he calls himself!) named Dave Man- 
ning, for whom (she says) she feels a 
strong physical desire but wonders 
whether this is enough to sustain her 
through a lifetime of marriage. Her 
doubts seem thoroughly justified, since 
the object of her affection, played by 
Russell Nype, seemed to me unworthy 
to unbutton her briefcase, let alone 
her blouse. An extremely articulate 
but improbable roué called Hogan, 
heroically executed by Gene Rayburn, 
and Irene Wilson (Ann Summers), 
an Older Friend with troubles of her 
own, help thicken the plot. Thicken? 
They practically congeal it. 

What can I say about a play like 
this? It’s slick, it’s tight, it’s very pro- 
fessional, and very funny. Even if it 
weren't all of these things, this Shirley 
Knight would be worth seeing if she 
were just giving an agricultural report 
to the Supreme Soviet. But it is a 
very funny play. All the time I was 
laughing I was thinking how I hate 
to see a genuine social problem sac- 
rificed to a collection of wisecracks, 
some of which are not so subtle, and 
I hate to see a genuine character like 
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Robin Austin smothered by a collec- 
tion of animated dummies. Five or 
ten years and three or four children 
from now this Robin girl is going to 
come busting out like Nora Helmer in 
A Doll’s House. 


B y a curious coincidence, The 
Complaisant Lover by Grahame 
Greene, the second offering at the 
Bucks County Playhouse this season, 
is another attempt to demonstrate 
that Love is possible without Mar- 
riage, and Marriage is possible (If 
marriage is possible at all) without 
Love. This seems to be the social 
science discovery of the year, some- 
thing like “inferiority complex” a 
few years back. Only a society 
stupefied and bemused by 50 years 
of Hollywood movies can consider 
this notion fresh and brilliant, worthy 
of two plays in rapid succession. 

Grahame Greene’s treatment was 
perhaps a little more serious than 
Lawrence Roman’s; it was also, un- 
fortunately, considerably — drearier. 
The fault, dear Brutus, may very 
easily have been not in ourselves, but 
in our stars, for in this kind of play, 
so teddibly English and so teddibly 
clipped, the performers must not 
merely shine, they must coruscate, and 
coruscate is one thing this performance 
emphatically did not. Martha Scott 
and Patrick Horgan were the most un- 
impassioned pair of lovers since 
Laurence Melchior and Kirsten Flag- 
stad did Tristan and Isolde without 
the sound track, Dana Elcar delineat- 
ed the dull deceived dentist husband 
with deadly drill-like precision. They 
were not noticably upstaged by the 
balance of the cast, with the exception 
of Eric Elgar, who was delightfully 
amusing as a foreigner bewildered in 
his own country, and Pieter Bergema, 
who, as a hotel valet, sustained a per- 
fectly credible air of perpetual in- 
credulity. 

It may be, or course, that the per- 
formers shared my lack of enthusiasm 
for their lines and had some difficulty 
in concealing it. My own private feel- 
ing is that at its very best this play 
is nothing more than watered down 
Noel Coward without the wit and the 
music. I’ll never know, because I'd 
never go to see it again, not even with 
Nell Gwyn. A 


SOLEBURY TWP. — Picturesque set- 
ting and little creek meanders through 
the tree shaded 2% acre garden. Tradi- 
tional stone colonial. LR with fireplace; 
open beams; modern kitchen; bath. Up: 
2 BR; sitting room with fireplace. Sep- 
arate garage. $25,500. Parke Wetherill 
Assoc. Doylestown — Fillmore 8-3508 
or 348-3508. 


Wetherill 
Associates 


Doylestown Fillmore 8-3508 


A large selection of beautiful Bucks 
County Homes in every price range. 
Thinking of selling? List with us for 
fast, satisfying results! 


BACS REALTY, INC. 


Pennsbury Plaza - W. Trenton Ave. 
Morrisville, Pa. 


HYatt 3-3657 CYpress 5-1181 
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FACT OR FANCY 
(Continued from Page 28) 


tottering up and down our quaintly 
uneven brick sidewalks. 

The minute they begin arriving 
(often by the busload), the Solebury 
natives take to the hills. Competing 
with this horde for parking space or 
a table in a restaurant is always a 
losing game. But, God bless them, 
they keep New Hope green with 
their compulsive spending, so long 
may they rave! 

Exactly what the pre-conceived 
picture of the typical resident looks 
like it is hard to tell, but perhaps it 
would be more sporting if we issued 
arm patches to our creative citizens 
labeled “Artist”, “Novelist”, “Sculp- 
tor” and the like. This would at 
least keep visitors from jumping to the 
wrong conclusions about that man 
who just drove by in a beret who is 
actually an engineer and the man on 
the corner who, despite the conser- 
vative cut of his business suit, is a 
portraitist. 

It might also aid the culture-hungry 
suburban matrons who appear on the 
scene with the first crocuses to in- 
quire, “On what date does the artists’ 
colony open?” 

No native has ever been able to 
give a satisfactory answer to that one, 
although I have heard a number of 
irreverent ones suggested. This in- 
nocent query always gives us a bad 
turn, implying as it does that we con- 
fine our creative types to some kind 
of reservation. The truth is that our 
real estate people have situated them 
at random, where they are expected to 
breathe the same air as the rest of us. 

In short, we shop here too, some- 
times under difficulties never dreamed 
of by the tourists. It is possible, for 
example, to buy a mink-trimmed beer 
can opener or a crystal chandelier 
for the family castle, but not a pair 
of boy’s pants, size 10, or a zipper. 
You can pick up knick-knacks im- 
ported from the far corners of the 
earth, but if you want to go to a five- 
and-ten you have to cross the bridge 
to Lambertville, New Jersey. Ditto 
for supermarkets, although the grocery 
stores in New Hope are excellent. In 
addition to more regular fare, they 
cater to sophisticated palates with 
such delicacies as canned frog’s legs 
and dried seaweed. 

Our restaurants are justly famous 
for miles around, but the local resident 
requires a specialized knowledge of 
their clientele. It can be pretty an- 
noying to drop in one of the shops 
on Mechanic Street before the tourist 
tide has started to rise and find no 
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Spacious Bucks County plastered stone 
farm house situated on a five acre tract 
close to the Warrington Country Club, 
with a ten mile view of surrounding 
country side. Center hall, open spiral 
Stairway to third floor. Double living 
room w/fireplace, dining room w/fire- 
place, study, powder room, large panel- 
ed family kitchen w/dishwasher. Four 
large bedrooms and bath plus maid’s 
room and bath on second floor. Two 
bedrooms and bath on third floor. Ran- 
dom oak and pine floors throughout. 
Barn for horses and sheep. Circular Tree 
lined drive. Beautifully landscaped with 
flowering shrubs and many large shade 
and fruit trees. A spacious, well main- 
tained property for good country living. 
Just $45,000. 


COUNTRY ESTATE 


Joseph Barness and Son 


WARRINGTON, PA. 


Dlamond 3-0700 


Swing into summer with plans for a new 
custom-built home in Pebble Hill Acres. 
Build the home you want in the country 
you'll enjoy in this planned, protected 
community just outside of Doylestown. 
We can maké your dream-house a re- 
ality! 


WM. J. GRAHAM 


iy | lle as a> 


242 Wood Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 


Developer & Builder 
Phone: FI 8-4862 


BUCKS COUNTY COLONIAL 


Spacious old, beautifully remodelled 
stone house in Solebury Township. 
Large living room, fpl; din. section, 
mod. kit., den, fpl; pow. room. 4 
bedrooms, bath on 2nd, 2 finished 
rooms, 3rd. H.W. oil heat. 2 car at- 
tached gar. Old shade, green lawns— 
34 A. $29,500. 


WYNNE JAMES, JR. Realtor 


Office: Fillmore 8-3514 or 8-4020 84 Main Street 
Residence: Fillmore 8-9130 Doylestown, Pa. 


4 BEDROOMS 


At edge of quaint village, a 11⁄2-story 
custom-built house on beautifully land- 
scaped 1⁄2 acre. Attractive Colonial de- 
sign. Living room, 16 x 28, open fire- 
place, dining room, solarium with sun- 
deck above, modern kitchen (tiled walls), 
2 corner bedrooms and tiled bath on 
first floor; 2 spacious bedrooms and % 
bath above. Full basement; oil heat; 
drilled well. Garage. Many extras. Must 
be sold to settle estate. Newly listed at 
$21,500. 


J. CARROLL MOLLOY  rearror 


30 S. Main Street Doylestown Fillmore 8-3558 
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(Continued from Page’ 32) 
one to wait on you, unless you know 
that the Mechanic Street merchants 
habitually gather for mid-morning 
coffee at Mel’s. Similarly, it helps to 
know that an empty office on North 
Main or Bridge Streets only means 
that the usual occupant is having his 
second cup of coffee and his first look 
at the morning paper at Ab’s.. The 
fancier restaurants take turns as the 
“in” place for the local residents to go 
when they want a really good dinner 
out, but the Logan Inn serves a dual 
role year in and year out. At lunch 
time it is the place where the pro- 
fessional crowd prefers to bend its 
elbows and feed the inner man. At 
night, from April through September, 
it is headquarters for the theatrical 
crowd. 

Let the tourists gawk as they may, 
New Hopers are uniformly blase about 
the stars of stage, screen and TV who 
share the town’s facilities for half the 
year. About the only comment they 
cause is an occasional, “Looks a lot 
older offstage, doesn’t she?” Or young- 
er, as the case may be. 

For one thing, Playhouse producer 
Mike Ellis, who keeps a sharp eye 
on the amateur theatricals around 
town, often calls in local talent to fill 
out large casts, and few stars are 
heroes to the people who play their 
maids and butlers, Not after two weeks 
of gruelling rehearsals. 

Few people move to New Hope 
who don’t have an interest in at least 
one of the arts. The special attraction 
it holds for ex-urbanites is that it offers 
all the advantages of small town 
living with the cultural opportunities 
of a fair sized city. This duality is 
well reflected in the Gazette, where 
the 4-H and the chamber music series 
get equal coverage. 

Generally speaking, the citizens of 
New Hope can hold their own in 
esthetic discussions and have an in- 
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tense interest in good politics at all 
levels. Because there are so many 
people who care about the world 
in which they live, we have a lot of 
strong partisans on both sides of 
almost any issue you care to name, 
whether it’s foreign policy or local 
zoning, abstract expressionism or the 
future of our schools. As a result, 
public meetings get organized at the 
drop of a hat. They are always lively 
and usually well attended, since the 
clash of opposing viewpoints generates 
a kind of excitement that TV can 
seldom equal. 


It would be downright foolhardy, 
however, to claim that all New Hopers 
ever talk about is art and politics. 
Far too much has been printed about 
us for that. Sooner or later we have to 
face up to the soul-searching ques- 
tions: Is Satan really giving us a dis- 
proportionate share of his attention? 
Is there really more hanky-panky per 
capita in New Hope than elsewhere? 


The ironic truth is that when one of 
our members publishes a novel that 
suggests an affirmative answer, the 
scandal created by the book itself 
greatly exceeds any real ones that may 
be going on at the time. However, 
even though the hapless author may 
find himself under strong verbal 
attack, he is never run out of town on 
a rail. New Hope can be very blase 
about its scandals too. After all, who 
is going to throw the first stone? The 
mayor of Peyton Place? 


On the other hand, we will take 
second place to no town when it 
comes to community spirit. We could 
hardly offer our visitors such unusual 
events as an annual street fair, a 
horse show and a sports car show if 
we didn’t have a very active group 
of citizens with a knack for the good 
old American tradition of pulling to- 
gether. 


Sure, New Hope is a nice place to 
visit. But I’m awfully glad I live here. 


"18th CENTURY ESTATE 
With Old World Atmosphere” 


Cloistered in a ten acre park. This 7 
room home maintains the flavor of the 
English countryside, yet combines all 
modern conveniences of stateside living. 
Beautiful gardens and terraced creek. 
Home comes completely furnished, $37,- 
500 — Owner transferred to Europe. 
Offers Invited on: 

Real estate only 

Real estate & furnishings 


Two Miles North of Doylestown 
On Route 611 
Fillmore 8-9468 


AR a PT = 


When seeking a home in central Bucks 
County, have a house designed and built 
to suit your needs and incorporating 
your “pet ideas” on the site of your 
choice by... 


A. C. Elfman & Sons 


Designers and Builders of Better Houses 
Since 1909 

Doylestown, Pa. 
FI 8-4320 


56 S. Main St. 


WILLIAM C. HEISE 
REALTORS 


Quakertown (Bucks Co.) Pa. 
KEystone 6-5404 


JUST MARRIED? 
HERE’S AN OPPORTUNITY! 


Move right into this charming ranch 
house built in an acre of woods in Buck- 
ingham Township. The house contains 
living room with fireplace, kitchen, 2 
bedrooms, with room for third, 1% 
baths, and full basement. Act now and 
take advantage of the recent price re- 
duction to $14,900. To inspect call: Tel. 
FI 8-5012 or 348-5012. 


LIPPINCOTT Realtors 


16 W. State St., Doylestown, Pa. 


FI 8-5012 


STRATHMANN 
LUMBERMART 


340 Street Road 
Southampton 


Elmwood 7-9292 


Catering to the building needs of 
the home owner 
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he Bucks County Republican 

Alliance on May 15 shattered 
beyond repair the old political axiom 
that you “can’t beat city hall.” The 
Alliance not only beat “city hall,” in 
this case, the regular Republican 
organization, it captured it. 

In an organization not noted for 
the pessimists among its members, 
not even the most optimistic Alliance 
rooters expected the margin of victory 
to be so wide. Mrs. Adrienne Frank- 
lin, reelected as state committeewo- 
man, beat her organization opponent 
by two-and-a-half to one. Alan D. Wil- 
liams Jr., nominated for reelection as 
assemblyman did a little better, he 
beat his man by a 3-1 margin. All in 
all, it was the most impressive piece 
of politicking since the Democrats 
grabbed the courthouse in 1955. 

Perhaps the most significant note 
of the Alliance win was the way in 
which the victory was achieved. The 
party regulars, were decisively beaten 
at their own game—organization. 

In area after area, even supposedly 
impregnable organization strongholds 
such as Bristol Township and Sellers- 
ville-Perkasie, the Alliance workers 
got their supporters out to the polls 
in winning droves and in the general 
sweep of Williams and Mrs. Franklin, 
Alliance committee candidates were 
elected in impressive numbers. 

Joseph O. Canby, Alliance chair- 
man, estimates that his committee 
candidates won 48 of 70 contests, thus 
assuring Alliance candidate for county 
chairman Paul R. Beckert’s election 
to that office at the party reorganiza- 
tion meeting on the 23rd of this 
month. 

The Alliance victory is all the more 
impressive when one considers that 
it sent down to a crashing defeat the 
Republican organization which only 
last November administered a tre- 
mendous beating to the Democrats in 
the race for county row offices. It is 
one thing to take on and beat a loser. 
It is quite another to make a loser of a 
winner. 

In reviewing the power struggle 
which began a little more than four 
months ago it would appear that or- 
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ganization mistakes were as much re- 
sponsible for the outcome as Alliance 
work. The initial blunder was the 
failure of the party executive com- 
mittee to endorse Mrs. Franklin for 
reelection, for this gave the Alliance 
a candidate around which to rally in 
the primary campaign. The organiza- 
tion then compounded its error by 
withdrawing its endorsement from 
Williams after County Chairman 
Frederick E. Ziegler bounced five 
executive committee members who 
had voted for Williams at the first 
endorsement meeting. 


Ziegler’s action was to say the least, 
ill-timed, and it gave the Alliance its 
first big issue. Had the party endorsed 
Williams and Mrs. Franklin, they 
could have been held in check to a 
large extent, for they could not have 
very comfortably attacked in public 
the organization which was supporting 
them for reelection, although it is 
quite likely, especially in the case of 
Williams, that they would have 
worked behind the scenes for Beckert 
and the Alliance. 


A major factor in the success of 
the Republican party in this county 
embracing attitude toward mavericks. 
over the past decade has been its all- 
The case of Paul Beckert is an excel- 
lent example. 

The party escaped catastrophe by 
the narrowest of margins in the elec- 
tion of last year, when it endorsed 
Beckert after first giving the endorse- 
ment to someone else. Beckert came 
within a single Democratic executive 
committee vote of running on that 
party’s ticket for reelection. There is 
every reason to think that the Demo- 
crats would have put Beckert across, 
and perhaps picked up a row office or 
two in the process. As it turned out 
Beckert led the Republican ticket to a 
smashing win last fall. 

The departure of Williams and Mrs. 
Franklin from the ranks of the 
regulars left a large slice of the Re- 
publican electorate without candidates 
with whom they could identify them- 
selves. It was a fatal error. 


While there are some who stubborn- 


ly deny it, County Commissioner 
Edward B. Boyer, fairly or unfairly, 
is highly unpopular with the Repub- 
lican voters. Ziegler’s stubborn refusal 
to disassociate himself with Boyer has 
brought down the party around his 
ears. The “Boyer-tag” on Ziegler rub- 
bed off on his candidates, aided and 
abetted by the publicity drums of the 
Alliance. 

Bucks County has very probably 
never seen the like of the political 
publicity campaign put on by the Al- 
liance. It was a campaign which was 
incisive, well timed, and coordinated. 
For the first few weeks the Alliance 
propagandists fired salvo after salvo at 
the regulars, who spent so much time 
denying charges that by the time 
they finally got around to counter-at- 
tacking, the damage was done. You 
don’t win elections by constantly 
denying assertions made against you 
—you have to make a few of your 
own. 

If there was any doubt that the 
Alliance was going to take the election, 
this was erased in the final days of 
the campaign when the “Delaware 
Valley Advance,” “Quakertown Free 
Press,” “B. C. Gazette,” “Bristol 
Courier-Levittown Times” and Daily 
Intelligencer (both papers owned by 
the same organization) carried front 
page editorials supporting the Alliance. 
This, coupled with the G.O.P. organ- 
ization’s full page ads, bearing pictures 
of Boyer, listing the accomplishments 
of his administration, and carrying 
his endorsement of Ziegler and his 
candidates, amounted to the final 
straw. 

Any doubts about whether Boyer 
and Ziegler were working closely to- 
gether to run the party and the county 
were dissipated after a quick glance 
at the ad. 

Williams, after seeing it, jokingly 
remarked that the Alliance, and not 
Boyer, should have been billed for 
the ad. 


Perhaps it might be wise to mention 
one more factor responsible for the 
election outcome—women. 


Mrs. Franklin had been supported 
all through the campaign by the 
Bucks County Council of Republican 
Women. The council had endorsed 
Mrs. Franklin, a former president of 
that group, and the ladies were more 
than a little angry to see their endorse- 
ment treated so lightly by the party. 
As a result women all over the county 
went to work on the regulars like 
a swarm of outraged bees whose hive 
has been disturbed. It is possible to 
win in politics without having women 
solidly behind you. But when they 
are actively against you, you are dead. 
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Water Wheel’s 
John Corcoran ask- 
ed me a short time 
ago what I thought 
of Bucks County 
politics, I told him 
that all I know 
about politics was 
what I read in the 


newspapers. 
I am an avid 
reader of news- 


papers being a sub- 


Hy Moyer scriber to five 
Bucks County dailys and one 
Humorist 


weekly newspaper, 
and I read every story as eagerly as if 
it carried my own by-line. 

So it was that I ran across the 
history of pop-corn, I always thought 
that pop-corn was just pop-corn, but 
a Mr. Mahoney writes “Popcorn is 
one of the most primitive fiesta foods 
known to man.” 

He has found records of popcorn 
used in pagan religious rites. Radio- 
carbon tests of popcorn found in New 
Mexico’s Bat Cave show it to be 
5600 years old. 

Popcorn has traveled a Jong way 
since primitive man first found this 
strange grain whose flinty kernels 
exploded with heat. 

Early man probably threw some 
corn on his cooking fire and dis- 
covered it popped, then he popped his 
corn in clay dishes, and on his fire 
place stones. 

I can remember popping corn some 
70 years ago in an iron frying pan 
covered with a lid and pushing it to 
and fro on a hot kitchen stove. What 
fun it was when it began to pop-pop- 
pop. 

Now I have an electric popper but 


WASHINGTON CROSSING, PA. 
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FLEECYDALE ROAD BY PAUNACUSSING CREEK 


Stately living room with stone fireplace and open beams. Sun-filled gallery 
which overlooks a dancing stream. Bibliophile’s library, three bedrooms, two 
baths, magnificent country kitchen. All this plus eleven acres—your own 
wonderful world of woods. Modestly priced at $37,500.00. 


BUCKLAND VALLEY REALTY CO. 


Evenings & Weekends AXtel 7-5416 


the thrill of hearing it pop is no more. 

Popcorn production in 1961 was 
400,000,000 pounds of ear corn so the 
Department of Agriculture tells us. 
Popcorn today is no longer a back 
yard garden project, it is planted on 
mid-west farms with tractor drawn 
planters and harvested by mechanical 
pickers that grab the small ears from 
the stalks. When shelled it is sent to a 
company that does the popping. 

Popcorn was first eaten in America 
at the Indian’s camp fire. Then it 
found it’s way into the early settlers 
fire side and enjoyed many years of 
peaceful popping before it found it’s 
way into the movie houses. 

What makes popcorn pop? 

Some of the ancients thought there 
might be a devil in each kernel, blow- 
ing his top when he got hot. Modern 
scientists explained it this way — Pop- 
corn is a very hard grain, composed 
of what is called horny starch. The 
heat builds steam from the moisture 
in the corn and this moisture is held 
under terrific pressure before it breaks 
through the horny layers of starch. 
When it does break through the grain 
inside out and the grain is literally 
cooked. 

An account of one of the first 
Thanksgivings in Bucks County men- 
tions “Popped corn” brought to the 
feast by the Indians which proves 
that the Indians did advance popping, 
over their campfires and probably 
thought that our early settlers did not 
know how to pop the stuff. 


My earliest recollection of pop corn 
was the strings of popped corn that 
decorated the Christmas trees of my 
early childhood. 


Which reminds me that Christmas 
will be with us again in 20 more weeks. 
So let me suggest “Do your Christmas 
shopping early.” 


HYatt 3-3332 
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REALTOR 


Realtor — Insurer 


Specializing in Country Property 
Richboro, Pa. Elmwood 7-3543 


KEystone 6-6930 Established 1925 
LEROY N. CASSEL 


REALTOR 


Specializing in 
FARMS & COUNTRY HOMES 


608 W. Broad St. Quakertown, Pa. 


The 
DOYLESTOWN 
NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST CO. 
“on the Square” 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania 
other offices 


WARMINSTER 
WARRINGTON 
DOYLESTOWN CENTER 


Chartered 1832 


BUCKS COUNTY ANTIQUE 
DEALERS ASSOCIATION 


Second Outdoor Show & Sale 
Here, in the heart of the nation’s an- 
tique center you will find a veritable 
Persian Market of gaily displayed treas- 
ures of yesteryear. 

Over 50 dealers participating. 

Route 202 
Between Lahaska & New Hope 
Saturday, June 16 
Rain Date: Saturday, June 23 
Dealers Welcome 
Write: Fryers-Lahaska 


Driving Across Bucks County 


The townships of Upper Bucks, 
while not thought of as a mecca of 
artists and writers, are nonetheless 
well-represented in the arts. 

Well and favorably known in the 
field of illustration is John Gretzer, 
who lives with his wife and their 
seventeen-year old son on East Rock 
Road, East Rockhill township. Their 
home near Weisel is only a few hun- 
dred feet from the lake to be formed 
when the new State park is created 
on the Tohickon Creek. 


John Gretzer studied at the Uni- 
versity of Omaha and Kansas City 
Art Institute. Considerable experience 
was gained from service in the Euro- 
pean theatre in World War Two and 
in Washington, D. C. in a public 
relations post. He was a combat artist. 
Most of his work is done in casein. 
Working at his studio in Philadelphia, 
John Gretzer has illustrated in trade 
journals and in promotional booklets 
of all kinds. He regularly illustrates in 
the magazines Calling All Girls and 
Children’s Digest. Some of his art is 
seen in the John C. Winston Com- 
pany’s Winston Adventure Books. 
The delightful line drawings in 
Margaret Seylar’s book, Mary Eliz- 
abeth and Mr. Lincoln, published in 
1961 by Follett, are examples of John 
Gretzer’s fine talent. 


Save the date, Saturday June 9, for 
the fun and variety of the Village Fair 
to be held at the War Memorial Field, 
Doylestown, Bucks County, for the 
benefit of the Doylestown Hospital. 


The Junior Woman’s Club of 
Doylestown, the junior organization of 
the Village Improvement Association, 
who own and operate the Doylestown 
Hospital, are sponsoring the Fair in 
conjunction with many service clubs 


By Roswell S. Eddy 


and civic organizations of the com- 
munity. 

Come for a day of fun! Dinner will 
be a chicken barbeque given by the 
Bucks County Poultrymen’s Associa- 
tion and an Ice Cream Festival by the 
Rotary Club. 

Approximately 25 clubs and organ- 
izations will be participating in the 
Fair, Saturday, June 9 with a rain 
date, June 16. Come to Bucks County 
—- Come to the Village Fair! 


— o 

The carnival of the Albert R. Atkin- 
son Jr. Post #210, American Legion, | 
Doylestown should have your patron- j 
age. The wonderful acts of neighbor- 
liness of the local Legion Post and its 
auxiliary are made possible to a large 
extent by the success of their annual 
carnival which starts just before and 
ends just after the Fourth of July. 

Probably the Legion’s best-known 
project has been fund-raising for the 
expenses incurred by the parents of 
David Posnett, who received severe 
brain damage as the result of being 
struck by an automobile on April 20, 
1961. David was admitted to 
Children’s Hospital, Philadelphia, and 
remained there, on the critical list, 
until July twenty-fifth. He was then 
admitted to the Rehabilitation Center 
at Philadelphia, where he stayed until | 
November ninth. He was considered 
critical until late October. Signs of 


progress, in the beginning, were few. 
Not until December 1961, eight 
months after the accident, did he 


speak his first word. He was eight 
years old on, June fourth of that year. 

At the Posnett’s home on route 413 
below Buckingham, David receives 
two “patterning” treatments daily. 
This form of physiological psycho- 


This exceptionally fine home gained 
national publicity when built in 1956. 
Shows much engineering skill with en- 
tire U-shape of glass doors, exotic tur- 
quoise and yellow kitchen featuring 
copper-hooded stone cooking isle with 
built-in rotisserie, hanging wall refriger- 
ator, eye-level ovens, automatic dish- 
washer, garbage disposal and under- 
counter freezer. 

34 ft. layout: living room with stone 
fireplace, dining room, kitchen, family 
room combination, cocktail lounge with 
sink, powder room, utility room, stor- 
age, 3 bedrooms and two ceramic tile 
baths. Price $42,500. 


AIR CONDITIONED 
COUNTRY PLACE WITH STREAM 


EXCITING CONTEMPORARY RANCHER 


SET ON 21, WOODED ACRES 
15 MIN. P.R.R. PHILADELPHIA- 
NEW YORK COMMUTING 
NEWTOWN-YARDLEY AREA 


THE MAKEFIELD COMPANY 


Cor. E. Trenton & N. Pennsylvania Ave., Morrisville, Pa. 
CYpress 5-7141 


eee 
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New Custom built Brick Colonial in an 
exclusive area in Upper Makefield, situ- 
ated on 11⁄2 acres with a magnificent 
view and beautiful treed background. 
Large center hall, spacious living room 
with fireplace, paneled family room with 
beamed ceiling, bookshelves and raised 
hearth fireplace. Formal dining room, 
ultra modern kitchen, breakfast room, 
laundry, Full dry basement, 214 beauti- 
ful Tile baths, 4 large airy bedrooms 
plus a storage attic. 2 car attached gar- 
age. For details call: 


GALLAVAN CO. 
REAL ESTATE BROKER 
Rt. 532, Washington Crossing, Pa. 


Office: HY 3-2112 
Eves.: LYnwood 8-7259 


FOLKLORE TALK 


For Clubs and Organizations 


Stories, legends, tall tales and tradi- 
tions of the people of Bucks in the 
good—and the bad—old days. Re- 
counted by Grace Chandler, of the 
BUCKS COUNTY LIFE editorial 


staff, for a nominal fee. 
420 West Court Street 


Doylestown, Penna. 


Fillmore 8-4874 


HARDWARE 
PAINT - GLASS 


v 


MACEY’S LUMBER 
BUILDING SUPPLIES INC. 


2ND STREET PIKE & 
RUSHLAND RD. 
PENNS PARK, PA. 
LY 8-3101 
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DRIVING ACROSS BUCKS (Cont'd) 
therapy, “patterning,” requires a team 
of five persons. Thus ten people, each 
day, work at helping to restore the boy 
to nurmal. This means that in a two- 
week period one hundred and forty 
people come to the Posnett’s. Mrs. 
Betty Molesworth, a member of the 
Forest Grove Presbyterian Church, 
is the coordinator. 

Everyone connected with the case, 
including physicians, is pleased with 
the progress being made. 

—— om 

Any Sunday afternoon as you are 
driving across Bucks County you can 
tune your car radio to WBUX (1570 
AM dial) from 4:00 to 4:30 and hear 
recorded excerpts from former con- 
certs of the growingly popular New 
Hope Chamber Music Series with 
founder and director William Keyes’ 
sparkling commentary about the 
talented artists that have played and 
about those who are going to play in 
the forthcoming season (its third). 
These concerts are designed to bring 
to The Bucks County area prominent 
young musicians from the European 
and American concert stages, the pro- 
grams not being confined within the 
connotation of the phrase “Chamber 
Music.” 

DID YOU KNOW THAT, besides 
the Playhouse and the Music Circus, 
the New Hope-Lambertville area has 
another major theatrical attraction? 
Since Feb. 1 of this year, the New 
Strand Theater in Lambertville has 
been showing great films of the past 
and present. Among the fine attrac- 
ons for June are La Dolce Vita until 
June 6, The Innocents (based on The 
Turn of the Screw by Henry James) 
June 7 - 9, The World of Apu June 
10 to 13; two Jean Cocteau films, The 
Eternal Return and The Strange Ones 
June 14 - 16; Bergman’s The Virgin 
Spring June 17 to 20. Their complete 
schedule will be sent upon request 
New Strand, Box 91, Lambertville, N. 
J. EX 7-0486. 


FEASTERVILLE “PINE 
TREE FARMS” 


Owner transferred and forced 
to sell this immaculate rancher. 
Living room w/fireplace, mod- 
ern kitchen, 3 bedrooms, tile 


bath, oversize garage, land- 


scaped, shaded lot, water and 
sewage. See it today! Asking 


$16,900. 


Real Estate 


Insurance 


1783 


‘ even residents of Bucks County 
belong to an organization so ex- 

clusive that even President Kennedy 
may hold only an honorary member- 
ship. 

If you are a male descendant of 
any officer of the Continental Army 
under George Washington, you may 
be eligible to join this group. In the 
very beginning, the ancient rule of 
primogeniture was followed with 
membership passing down from eldest 
son to eldest son. The rule has been 
broadened to include other direct or 
collateral descendants. 

John F. Kennedy Jr. qualifies 
through his mother. His great-great- 
great-great grandfather served under 
Rochambeau at the battle of York- 
town when Lord Cornwallis surren- 
dered to Washington October 19, 
1781. 

This is the Society of the Cin- 
cinnati, oldest and most exclusive, 
hereditary, patriotic order in the 
United States. Regardless of where 
you live, you would become a member 
of the state society to which your 
forbear was eligible. 

There are thirteen state societies, 
one for each of the thirteen original 
colonies and a French society for kin 
of officers in the Revolution under 
Lafayette, Rochambeau, or de Grasse. 

The society was organized May 13, 
1783 by officers of Washington at 
Verplancke House near Fishkill, New 
York. Washington served as first pres- 
ident general. 

The name is taken from the Roman 
patriot Cincinnatus who twice in the 
fifth century B.C. was called from his 
plow to lead the Roman Forces in 
battle. The Revolutionary officers like- 
wise returned to civilian life. 

The society meets and elects officers 
every three years - this year in Balti- 
more - last time in Paris in 1959. 


imme 


ALLAN W. WILLIAMS, INC. 


Mortgages 


1205 Buck Road (opposite “Buck Hotel”) 
FEASTERVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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DONT BUY 


... any rugs, Wall to Wall Carpet, Oval 
Braided Rugs, or Hand Hooked Rugs 
until you see our stock and check our 
prices. 


All Wool or 501 Nylon broadloom. $5.00 
sq. yard and up. (200 rolls to pick from.) 


All wool hand hooked rugs 2x4 ft. to 
12x20 ft. Oval or oblong. 


WOOL 
HAND BRAIDED RUGS 


6x9 ft., 8x10 ft.,.9x12 ft., 9x15 ft., 10x14 
ft., 12x15 ft., 12x18 ft. Small rugs, hall 
runners, and stair treads to match. Colors 
Ambertone, Coppertone, Multi color. 


ALL IN STOCK ® NO WAITING 


You must see our Remnant Jungle for 
halls, steps and small rooms. Fine all 
wool carpet at about 1/3 regular price. 


S&H Green Stamps... Yes! 


90 Days Same as Cash 
No Carrying Charges 


KEHR’S RUG SHOP 


On Rt. 309, 1⁄4 Mi. South of 
Sellersville 


Store hours 9 to 9 Tuesday through 
Friday. Saturday 9 to 5 p.m. Closed 
Sunday and Monday. 


SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 


ANY SHAPE ¥ 
ANY PLACE 


Specializing in 
PRIVATE POOLS 


For gracious outdoor living, see 


FRETZ POOL CO. 


FILLMORE 8-3756 
ROUTE 202 NEW BRITAIN, PA. 


t t 
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Jor Photographic Quality 
In Advertising 
Frovhlich Studin 


Route 202 & Mechanicsville Rd. 
Doylestown, Pa. Phone FI 8-9806 
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DRIVING ACROSS BUCKS 


Until 1938 the president general had 
custody of various relics of the group 
handed down from previous heads. 
Among these were an eagle design by 
Major Pierre l’Enfant and a diamond 
eagle presented to Washington on be- 
half of the French Navy by Count 
d’Estaing. 

Since 1938 Anderson House in 
Washington, D. C. has been the 
society’s headquarters. This three- 
story lime-stone mansion was built in 
1905 as a residence by Lars Ander- 
son, who was a dedicated member 
of the society. 

His widow turned it over to the 
society. It is out-ranked in the nation’s 
capital only by the White House and 
Blair House as the scene of fashion- 
able gatherings. Foreign dignitaries 
are entertained here officially by the 
President, Vice-President, and cabinet 
members. 

In the early days of the society it 
was feared by some public figures, 
notably Thomas Jefferson and John 
Adams, that the members might form 
a nucleus of an hereditary aristocracy 
not in keeping with the new demo- 
cratic form of government. However, 
of the 65 delegates to the Constitution- 
al Convention of 1787, 27 were mem- 
bers of the Cincinnati and 23 of them 
voted for a strong constitution. 

The purpose of the society is to 
foster interest in the deeds and reso- 
lutions of our Revolutionary leaders. 
The granting of awards to graduates 
and the erecting of monuments related 
to the Revolution are among the works 
of the individual state societies. 

The Pennsylvania society erected 
the beautiful bronze statue of George 
Washington mounted on a horse in 
Fairmount Park, Philadelphia. 


The society is currently working on 
a project to furnish every school with 
prints of the Signing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 


Pennsylvania, where both the 
Declaration and the Constitution were 
signed, has 82 members. The state is 
outranked by Virginia with 356, 
Connecticut 232, North Carolina 219, 
New York 109, and New Jersey 105. 


At the present time more than one- 
half of Washington’s officers eligible 
to join the order are represented by 
the 1900 members. 


I. C. Hanners who lives near 
Springtown in Springfield township 
is secretary general. Other members 
who live in Bucks county are: I. C. 
Avery, Wrightstown, L. Hutton, New 
Hope, W. H. E. Holmes, Lahaska, 
W. A. McCain, Doylestown, T. J. 
McCahill 3rd, Erwinna. A 
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AN ARISTOCRAT 
ARRIVES 

An “extra home” you can en- 
joy with pride. A distinguished 
answer to the property owner's 
problem of suitable housing 
for guests, estate managers, 
, tenant-farmers, etc. Beautiful- 
ly furnished with custom de- 
signed construction. It is com- 
pletely equipped with luxuri- 
ous wall to wall carpeting, 
modern utilities, heating, with 
a choice of decorator designed 
decor. Sensibly priced—from 
$4995. Can be air-conditioned. 
Immediate Service. Bank Terms 
Available. 7 year financing— 
Call FI 8-4448. 


Save With Gwinner’s 
Summer Services 


Our expert annual burner checkup saves 
you costly repairs, insures heating com- 
fort when you need it. Save money on 
summer fill-up a full tank won’t rust— 
We suggest our yearly service contract, 
and fuel oil budget plan. 


GWINNER’S 
Atlantic Heating Oils 
Prompt 24-Hour Delivery & Oil Burner Service 


Doylestown FI 8-2668 or FI 8-5784 


THE POLARA 500 BY DODGE 
A New Special-Edition Dodge With Luxurious 
Comfort and Brilliant Performance for The 
Driver Who Appreciates A Thoroughbred. 


|. M. JARRETT oLD York ROAD, HATBORO, PA. 


Our Terry Bear House has opened its door 

and offers a number of services for 
Mommies and Daddies who'll buy pretty things 
While their moppets play (supervised) on our 


swings. 
& Spreads We've Kate Greenaway Clothes (and we've really 
uilts p > 
: Small Fr got bears) es . 
For Our interior studio’s just upstairs 
So while you're in New Hope come in and look 
—see 
Or telephone Vo 2-5303 
Day Nursery 11 - 5:30 $1.50 Per Hour 


ROBERT HENRY'S 
TEDDY BEAR HOUSE 


16 STOCTON AVE. NEW HOPE, PA. 
(Corner Stocton and Ferry Streets) 
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THE CORNELL FAMILY 


(Continued from April issue) 


Jesse Cornell 


his is the continuation of the 

story of the Cornell family who 
owned huge plantations in Northamp- 
ton and Southampton Townships in 
the 19th century and whose hundreds 
of descendants still live in that vicin- 
ity. 

Original Cornell homes still stand 
on either side of Bristol Rd. in what 
is now Churchville. They are part of 
the tract bought in 1755 by Gilliam 
and Wilhelmus Cornell. John, who 
had inherited his father’s land on the 
Northampton side, divided it among 
his children at his death in 1811. 
John Jr. received the center part and 
probably built the house at the end of 
a long lane, which is now owned by 
John P. Osterman. Isaac owned the 
land below it and the house which 
might have been Wilhelmus’s home. 
Isaac sold this house with 371% acres 
to Gilliam M. Cornell in 1830. Gil- 
liam, as head of the board of trustees 
of the North and Southampton Re- 
formed Church, bought it as a parson- 
age home for the Rev. Abram Oot- 
wout Halsey. After the railroad cut 
off the parsonage land, the church 
bought the present parsonage on Bris- 
tol Rd. The old parsonage is now the 
home of Elmer Schill. 

John Jr. sold his farm in 1839 to 
Samuel Beans for $4,283.06 and 
Isaiah Delaney bought in, consisting 
of 74 acres, about 1876. Lambert 
Cornell, son of Gilliam Cornell of 
Tanyard, Rd., Richboro, married Mary 
Helena Delaney in 1861 and they 
lived with the Delaneys. Mr. Delaney 
left it to his grandson, William D. 
Cornell. When William married Jen- 
nie VanSandt in 1891, his parents 
built an apartment onto the house and 
moved in there, giving the house to 
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By Betty Floyd 


William. William and Jennie had no 
children. In later years, he developed 
rheumatism and sold the house to the 
Mason family. He and Jennie moved 
into his uncle Isaac’s old house, the 
former parsonage, and took in board- 
ers. Sometimes 40 people from the city 
would come out to the Churchville 
station near the house and spend Sun- 
day at the Cornell house as an outing 
in the country. Later, Will Cornell 
sold the lovely old home and moved 
to the house on Bustleton Pike next 
to the Churchville grocery store. 

Will Cornell’s sister, Anna Mary, 
was a devoted member of the North 
and Southampton Reformed Church 
from the time she was carried there 
to be baptized. She sang in the choir 
for many years. When she was three 
years old, the kitchen was built on the 
back of the Delaney farm house and 
a bedroom added above it. This was 
her bedroom until she married Wil- 
liam Beans at the farm in 1890. Wil- 
liam, the son of Thomas Beans, lived 
in the house on the corner of Bustle- 
ton Pike and Elm Ave., and used to 
hike across the field (now the Church- 
ville Manor development) to court 
Anna Mary. 

William and Anna Mary lived for 
a number of years on a farm on 
Street Rd., Southampton, below where 
the Fleck Seed Store now stands. Their 
seven children are: Mrs. Jennie M. 
(Robert) Clark, who lives on a cor- 
ner of the former Cornell land on 
Bristol Rd., Churchville; Harry C. 
Beans of Hatboro; Mrs. Helen Dun- 
hour of Springfield, Del. County; 
Mrs. Emma Conrey of Ravenna, Ohio; 
Horace H., a builder of Southampton, 
and Grace Anna (Mrs. Cornelius) 
Smith of Southampton. Anna Mary 
died two years ago, and William, in 
1951. 

Cornelia, a daughter of John Cor- 
nelt Sr., married Gilliam M. Cornell 
and they lived in the house across 
from John’s on the Southampton 
Township side of Bristol Rd. It is 
now the home of Stanton C. Kelton 
Jr. Mr. Kelton has traced the Cornell 
ownership back to 1775. 

Cornelia Cornell, widow of Gilliam 
M., died in 1853, and the will of hers 
and her husbands is listed at Doyles- 
town, divided among the heirs: Henry 
and Elizabeth Feaster, Jacob and 
Maria Cornell, Jesse and Adriana 
Dungan, Catherine Terry, Jane K. 
Twining, Martha and James Cram 
Cornell, Mary Ann and Mahlon B. 
Cornell, Isaac and Cristina Craven, 

(Continued on Page 41) 


AMERICAN LEGION 
CARNIVAL 


JUNE 28, 29, 30 
JULY 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 


2 GIANT FIREWORKS 
DISPLAYS ON JULY 4 


9:30 for Children 
11 P. M. for Adults 


Ferris Wheel 
Exciting Rides 
The Legion manages the carnival 
No objectionable shows 


North Main Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 


For the benefit of worthy projects 
supported by the American Legion 


Cryer 3 Hardware 


Benjamin Moore Paints 
Garden & Lawn Supplies 
Building Hardware - Housewares 
Hoover Cleaners - Appliances 


20 S. Main St. New Hope 


*. ¢ @ @ t e * + t t è è ee 
DESIGNERS and MAKERS 
=. of 


== EARLY AMERICAN 


PINE FURNITURE 


Over 100 pieces hand-made at this delight- 

Pul Country Shop, shown with coordinated 

upholstered furniture, lamps and accessories, 
* 

Also always a selection of fine GIFTS 

appropriate to the season. Drive over today? 


The Zennox Shop 


Route U.S. 202, Mt Airy 
smiles northeast of Cambertville, N.J. 
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home 
loans 


insured 
savings 


Doylestown Federal 
Savings & Loan Association 
17 W. COURT ST 
Fillmore 8-4554 


Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone 
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FLYING 


Andrew Sinatra, known as the Mystical 
Barber from Brooklyn, tells of a message 
he received from outer space people 
warning of a tidal wave. He said “I 
hope Pm wrong.” He was. 


he great furor of the past ten 

years or more concerning flying 
saucers seems to have died out almost 
to extinction. Even Howard Menger, 
formerly of High Bridge, N.J., who 
roused the whole Delaware Valley 
with his adventures with outer space 
people, his rides in flying saucers and 
even a trip to the moon, has retired 
to his sign painting business and the 
life of a normal citizen. 

The saucer craze was exciting while 
it lasted and is recalled with some 
sarcasm and ridicule in the recent 
book by Long John Nebel entitled 
“The Way Out World.” For one who 
claims he never “buys” any of the 
saucer stories, he has devoted much 
of his own time as well as air time 
to the flying saucer cult. The Long 
John Party Line show on WOR that 
begins at midnight and runs to ap- 
proximately 5:00 a.m. heard its most 
interesting programs with such par- 
ticipants as the Mystic Barber, the 
Howard Mengers, Dan Fry, George 
Van Tassel, the brief interview be- 
tween George King and Jackie Glea- 
son and hosts of others. 

The Howard Menger story caused 
great excitement in the Delaware Val- 
ley when it reached a climax with the 
first East Coast Interplanetary Space 
Convention held on the Menger farm 
near Lebanon four years ago in 
September. The estimate of the crowd 
that gathered for the two days ranged 
from 2,000 to 3,600 people. They sat 
on hard plank seats or the equally 
hard ground, enthralled with the 
stories of space travel by Menger and 
the movies and pictures which he 
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showed of flying saucers. They listened 
to Major Wayne S. Ahoe recount the 
troubles of Rheinhold Schmidt in the 
middle west who was clapped into a 
mental institution when he told of 
his adventure with space men. The 
Mystic Barber held forth on his astral 
projection into outer space and the 
messages he received by means of his 
headband invention, a metallic thing 
he wore around his head with springy 
little antennae which set up contact 
with Venus and other planets. 

Long John Nebel was there with 
Kayla Kazahn, Eden Gray, Ben Is- 
quith, Lester DelRay, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ellery Lanier and Lillian Lanier, all 
well known members of his panel on 
the Party Line. 

The convention was blessed with 
perfect weather. Crowds converged on 
a farm on a back road near a town too 
small for a place on the map; con- 
verged from Ohio, New York, Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, Connecticut and 
all parts of New Jersey, with the few- 
est from Hunterdon County. 

Otis T. Carr was there with his 
$20,000,000 plans for a space craft 
designed to carry him to the moon 
but that never got off the ground. Dr. 
Arnold Penebarg, a clinical psychol- 
ogist, had a field day studying the 
minds and motives of flying saucer de- 
votees by means of the Rorschach “ink 
blot test.” He claimed that it weeded 
out the pathological liars and sincerely 
deluded ones from the real contactees. 

What was expected to be an annual 
East Coast Interplanetary Space Con- 
vention proved to be the one and only. 
Perhaps the grim and costly business 
of the government’s rockets and outer 
space experiments have driven home 
the “outer space visitors” in their ski 
suits and long blond hair who pre- 
sumably came from Venus, Mars, 
Saturn and other planets. A 


A few of the fascinated crowd at the 
Space Convention. 


ZOHLMAN NURSING HOME 
24 HR. REG. NURSING CARE 
F. M. Froio, R.N. 

Director and Owner 


Richlandtown, Pa. KE 6-5455 


INVISIBLE 
© INWEAVE ® OVERWEAVE e% 
è DELICATE INSERTION ¢ 
to any woven material: clothing, 
drapes, upholstery, rugs, etc. 
THE HERSCHLERS 
Doylestown, Pa, FI 8-2330 
(damage examined-estimates given) 


Coles 


Norseries 


Everything in Hollies — Wide Selec- 
tion of all types for your landscape 
needs. 


EVERGREENS 
TREES—SHRUBS 
FLAGSTONE TERRACES 


Landscape Contractor 


Estimates Free 
PYramid 4-7744 
ROGERS RD. FURLONG, PA. 


DUBLIN LOCKER & 
PROCESSING SERVICE 


Bacon 


Dried Beef 
Home Cured Ham 


Fresh Opened Oysters & Clams 
Lockers ; 
Home Unit Processing a Specialty 
f 313 CH 9-3553 Dublin, Pa. 


JUNE 4 - 30 


A SHOWING OF 
SERIGRAPHS 
LIMITED EDITION 
SILK SCREEN PRINTS 


By 
ALLEN SAALBURG 


at 


THE SCOFIELD GALLERY 
140 W. State St., Doylestown, Pa. 
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CORNELL FAMILY 
(Continued from Page 39) 


Elen and Anthony Fleck, Cornelia 
Cornell, Sarah and James D. Cornell 
and Jesse and Hester Cornell. 

The heirs and legal representatives 
of Cornelia C. Cornell appointed 
John C. Cornell of Northampton 
Township, attorney “to sell all mes- 
suage, store house and lot of land in 
Southampton Township bounded by 
lands of Abraham Hogeland, Law- 
rence Vandegrift and others. Also 
nearly five acres with all buildings and 
appurtenances thereunto which Gil- 
liam M. Cornell, deceased, did give to 
his widow, now deceased.” Mr. Kel- 
ton said the farm was originally over 
160 acres. 
tioned in the will. He is also possibly 

Jesse Cornell owned a large farm 
below Ironworks Creek on the map of 
1859, and he is possibly the one men- 
the ancestor of the descendants of 
Linford Cornell, who have over 100 
at their annual picnics. 

Deeds recorded in Doylestown 
show that Jesse and his brother Jacob 
sold land in Southampton Township 
to Abraham Hogeland in 1854. His 
was no doubt part of the family estate 
left to them when their mother died 
in 1853, and Jesse bought the North- 
hampton Township farm soon after. 

Jesse Cornell’s son Jesse Jr. and 
his wife Esther lived on a 91-acre farm 
on Bustleton Pike and New Rd, 
Churchville, which Esther’s uncle 
bought for them before 1891. Lin- 
ford F. Cornell was their son. 

Linford bought Gilliam Cornell's 


—— o 


Russell D. Kroeker, son of Dr. and 
Mrs. Edwin H. Kroeker of Ivyland, is 
one of 266 college students chosen 
from over 3,000 applicants to par- 
ticipate this summer in “Operation 
Crossroads—Africa.” This is a study 
work-camp project sponsored by re- 
ligious and educational leaders where- 
by American and Canadian students 
prove the friendship of their countries 
for Africa by working with native 
students. A 
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farm on Tanyard Rd., Richboro, from 
Gilliam’s widow and he and his wife, 
the former Elizabeth Barcalow, reared 
11 children here. Hogeland, one of 
their sons, now a builder in Richboro, 
said that they attended the one room 
grade school on Second Street Pike, 
where Dan and Ed’s shop is now. 
When they didn’t behave the teacher, 
Sally Twining, went for the red hot 
poker used for the pot-bellied stove, 
but she never really had to apply it, 
the threat was enough! The children 
attended high school first in the little 
chapel in Richboro and later in the 
new school farther up the pike. How- 
ever, Linford died in 1915 when Hoge- 
land was in the eighth grade and he 
and his brother Horace quit school to 
run the farm which Horace is still 
operating with one of his sons. 

Ten of Linford’s children still living 
are in the same area and they and 
their families have a yearly family re- 
union with more than 100 present. 
They are: Hogeland, Horace, Mrs. 
Charles Ivins, a Mrs. Lillian Gossler 
and Mrs. Frank Lane, of Richboro; 
Mrs. Clarence Finney, Jamison; Leigh 
Cornell and Mrs. Ralph Shelmire, 
Southampton and Linford Jr., Hat- 
boro. 

This completes the story of the 
Cornell family, farmers for many gen- 
erations in Bucks County, descendants 
of the first Gilliam Cornell who came 
to the County about 1739. We ap- 
preciate very much the help that the 
Cornell family has given us in tracing 
the family line. A 


I just can’t wait to go a fishin’ 
When pesky old school is out 
With a can of worms and a crooked 
pin 
I betcha I’ll catch some rainbow trout. 
D: E. F. 


J. MULLIN NURSERY 


AIN, SELECT NURSERY STOCK 
Rt Rte. 313 - 1 Mile S.E. 
MWS QUAKERTOWN 


h. Nae ` Xo a _ KE 6-4068 


PLANNED PERENNIAL GARDENS 
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Elmwood 
7-1328 
Landscape 
Specialists 
Trees and 
Shrubs 
Complete 
Garden 
Supplies 


Feeney’s NURSERY 
AND GARDEN CENTER 


Bustleton Pike above Street Road 
Feasterville, Pa 
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GRAVELY Power 
Equipment 
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Takes the Drudgery out 
of Spring Gardening. 
David Lightkep with 30 
years experience, will 
help you through 
sales, service, shop- 
ping, etc. Open 
weekdays 8 to 5, 
Saturday 8 to 12. 


Gravely 
Tractor 


EA 


DAVID H. LIGHTKEP 
(Successor to F. L. Smith) 
JARRETTOWN, PA. 
Route 152 Phone: MI 6-1484 


For Spring Planting 


Over 500 species and varieties of 
ornamental trees and evergreens. 
35 acres to choose from. 


WALTER’S NURSERY 
River Rd., Rt. 32, Pt. Pleasant 
AX 7-5860. 


We Have the Largest Selection of 


Fencing in Bucks County - 50 Varieties- 


Including Fine Canadian Cedar Completely Treated for Longer Life 
In Stock or Custom Made 


Free Estimates 


%, 
Route 309 Cc 
'4 mile north of Trainer's 


eS of Disti® 


dawn Fence 


fe} Free Estimates 


Oo 
X Quakertown, Pa. 
(KE 6 or 536) 5960 
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llen Saalburg, owner and sole 

operator of the CANAL PRESS, 
lives on the Delaware Canal above 
Stover Park in Bucks County. Several 
years ago city friends acquired an 
Easter duckling and when it became a 
nuisance, they thought of the Saal- 
burgs and their home in the country 
on a canal. They brought the poor 
little waif to Bucks County and they 
all gathered on the bank to watch the 
“duck take to water.” She didn’t and 
after one dip, she paddled frantically 
to shore, wonking at the top of her 
weak baby voice and fell gasping at 
the feet of Allen and his wife, Mary 
Falconer Saalburg, a well-known artist 
herself. They promptly named her 
“Wonkie.” She was a frustrated duck. 
While she laid eggs in embarrassing 
quantities, she never became a mother, 
scorning with vicious righteousness, 
any courting of a male. 

Allen became enchanted with ducks 
and bought drakes with imposing 
names and began to paint them. Their 
irridescent colors fascinated him and 
his duck paintings are so alive you 
have a desire to stroke them, feeling 
sure you will feel their shining 
feathers with the tips of your 
fingers. From painting them it was a 
natural for Allen to start “pressing” 
them and his beautiful reproductions 
of ducks hang in hundreds of rooms, 
contemporary or traditional. 

Allen is a silk-screen man but his 
work far surpasses the common con- 
ception of this craft. He comes by 
this form of art quite naturally, his 
father was the inventor of rotogravure 
and his brother, Leslie, well-known 
for his automobile illustrations and 
“Men-of-Distinction.” Allen, after 
intensive schooling at Pratt Institute 
and the Art Students League went into 
the advertising field at nineteen. After 
three years of agency work, he left 
for a free-lance career in decorative 
illustration which he has never re- 
gretted. He has shown in Paris and 
New York and at present is showing 
at the Barbara Scofield Galleries in 
Doylestown where from June 4 to 
June 30, local people may take a look 
at his original paintings and his out- 
standing prints. 

The Bucks County Historical 
Society Museum in Doylestown is a 
treasure trove of materials he uses for 
his paintings —a cigar store Indian, 
carved roosters, horses, eagles; decoy 
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Duckling to Pressed Duck 


By Cynthia Ann Baker 


ducks, weather vanes, old deeds, sad- 
dles and old guns, to name a few. 
Bucks County rural scenes have 
formed the background for many of 
his subjects. 

He paints first in gouache on 
illustration board. When he is satisfied 
with his colors and with the painting as 
a whole, he goes to work. Using the 
silk-screening process which in fifteen 
years of study and experimentation 
he has brought to perfection, he 
meticulously reproduces his original 
painting. This is difficult, confining 
work and he loves it! Known as a 
sharp dresser when he socializes, he 
wears a cover-all apron and work 
clothes which invariably are splattered 
with paint. Buckets of color line the 
shelves and the quantity and quality of 
his paint brushes would make many 
an artist drool. 

His local studio is on the top floor 
of an old building near the Delaware, 
two steep flights up, strictly off-bounds 
for un-announced visitors. His work is 
so exacting that any interruption can 
spoil hours of intensive concentration. 

One section of this “loft” has been 
transformed into living quarters which 
are worthy of a gasp of surprise — 
after the long climb. Snug-lushly 
furnished with soft sofas, shuttered 
windows, antiques of which the Saal- 
burgs are canny buyers, and an 
efficient kitchen. During the winter 
months, Allen can tumble out of his 
bed at five o’ clock and enter his studio 
without struggling with snow and ice. 
Mary has a studio in New York where 
she stays during the week to be close 
to her own clients, coming home by 
bus almost to her door on week-ends. 
His sole companion during the week is 
a huge orange cat who has discouraged 
any mouse who might dare to intrude. 

To reproduce five hundred prints, 
this is often the size of the orders 
which he gets from his agent, Allen 
must keep his nose to the grind-stone 
for a solid month. To someone else 
this might be torture, to Allen it is 
utter bliss. He discards every print 
which is less than perfect — about 
fifty out of the five hundred. The 
finished prints are distributed to gal- 
leries and art departments where they 
are eagerly bought by people who 
have long-since out grown Rosa Bon- 
heur’s horses, Lawrence’s “Pinkie” and 
Gainsborough’s “Blue Boy” once 
“Art” in a big way. A 
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CAMP BALDY 
For Boys & Girls 8-14 


Small Maine Camp offers fun and ex- 
cellent instruction in swimming, canoe- 
ing, aquaplaning, sailing, wood, hand & 
camp crafts—archery, fencing. Emphasis 
on individual needs & ability plus pos- 
ture—Cabins, hot showers. We have 
been established 27 years. Director E. 
Thorrestrup Baldwin — Scandinavian 
background. 
CAMP BALDY, CHEMO POND 
E. Eddington, Maine 


May We Send You A Folder? 


TONI (7A 


Distinctive Separates and Accessories 
NEW HOPE, PA. 


40 W. MECHANIC ST. 


NATURAL LANDSCAPE ARTS 
AND 
CONSERVATION COMPANY 


Box 821 Norristown, Pennsylvania 
275-9899 


CRARTTUITRO UAT 
GOLF 


THE EVERGREENS 
CHIP & PUTT 


California, Pa. N.E. of Quakertown 
KE 6-3011 Floyd G. Bless 
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Stop Wishing Start 
Reducing Coday 


Increased Circulation 
Weight Control 
Relaxation 
Posture Correction 


featuring: 
Stauffer Posture Rest 
Electrocycle 


STAUFFER 
Home Reducing 
Plan Studio 


Treatments - Sales 
Courtesy 
Figure Analysis 
Special Rates For Groups 


979 Elbow Lane 
Warrington 
HELEN KISS, Prop. 
343-6184 343-2114 
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Arnold Palmer (right) and Skee Riegel, York Road Golf Club’s Pro, share a relaxed moment on 
the course. 


BUCK’S NEWEST GOLF CLUB IN FULL SWING 


You will find York Road Golf Club’s new course at Jamison LIMITED MEMBERSHIPS AVAILABLE IN 


(in the heart of Bucks County) one of the finest, most challeng- 
ing in the world. The club, complete with every luxurious con- 0 rp road 
venience and facility for the golfer and his family, was designed 
to provide the maximum in comfort, convenience and relaxed G gO L F E L U H 
enjoyment. 

18 HOLE PRIVATE COURSE 


A bridal gift from Wanamaker's 


says someone is very special! 


| Start her off in her new home with a 
| : gift she'll treasure for years to come, 
| ; At John Wanamaker you can choose 
Oe y's t ‘ with confidence the finest in delicate 


crystal, lovely china and silver, and 
sO many exciting home accessories! 


Come in today .. . a gift from 


Cio 


Wanamaker's is a reflection of your 


( 


own good taste, and it means 80 
much more to the bride! Philadel 
phia, Jenkintown, Wilmington and 
Wynnewood! 
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Calligraphic Eagle 


From a Painting by Allen Saalburg 


a Welcome Wagon Hostesses 
Call on 


Special F sane Occasions 


FOR INFORMATION CALL TURNER 7 -2767 
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Old Traveler 


I have had an 
avalanche of letters 
recently from our 
readers, most of 
them suggesting 
that we write our 
Congressman at 
Bristol and our two 
U. S. Senators who 
live in Philadelphia 
and tell them we 
are against the pro- 
posed 20% with- 
holding tax on our 
Savings interest, 
and dividends. 
Well, of course, there is no need to 
write Mr. Curtin as the House of Rep- 
resentatives has already passed the bill. 

Nobody who ever filled out an in- 
come tax return for the Federal 
Government can possibly be unaware 
that all sorts of income are taxable. 

But the 20% witholding tax is a 
new tax, because the 20% deduction 
would be taken away from us before 
we even had an opportunity to lay our 
hands on the stuff we are given in 
lieu of our effort for working. 

“Through either ignorance or de- 
sign, United States taxpayers fail to 
report and pay taxes on $4 billion 
of the $16 billion they receive in stock 
dividends and interest on savings each 
year, there by depriving Uncle Sam of 
$800,000,000.” 

So says the Treasury Department, 
and “it aims to do something about it.” 
But aiming is one thing; getting the 
cash is another. The Treasury Depart- 
ment and the Administration are get- 
ting a lesson in an old political axiom; 
Nothing screams louder than a tax- 
payer’s pocketbook. 

The outcry over the Treasury’s plan 
to stop delinquencies by withholding 
taxes at the source has reached such 
a pitch that odds-makers now are giv- 
ing the scheme only a 50-50 chance 
of survival. 

On the surface, the Treasury plan 
is simple enough. It calls for savings 
institutions and corporations to with- 
hold for prepayment of taxes, a flat 
20 per cent of all interest and divi- 
dends on a quarterly basis, then to 
send the funds to the Internal Revenue 
Service in lump sums. 

The taxpayer then lists the amount 
withheld on his tax form—much as 
he now lists his withholding taxes on 
salary—and gets credit for it. If he 
is entitled to a refund, he must apply 

(Continued on Page 29) 


“I commend | 
Martell V.S.0.P. 
to YOU Michel Martell 


Now, from France’s first family of co- 
gnacs, comes Martell V.S.O.P. It isa 
noble cognac of magnificent bouquet 
and presence. Martell V.S.O.P. will 
prove a great discovery for discerning con- 
noisseurs at $9.13 a bottle, retail price. 


V.S.0.P. COGNAC BRANDY, 80 PROOF, 
SOLE U.S, REP. BROWNE-VINTNERS CO., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Brozani with Hammer and Chisel 


aca Brozani. His star is rising 
and in time, if fate is kind to him; 
it wlil hang from a glittering position 
in the galaxy of international art. 

Brozani is a painter of modern art, 
an exceptionally gifted painter. He is 
a sculptor with the sensitive and rare 
ability to work extremely well in any 
period of history, and to work with 
marble, stone or solid mahogany. He 
is 35, a resident of Bucks County 
most of his life, and has been called 
“something of a genius” by an eminent 
art critic. 

As a painter, his work looks 
modern, and yet is something else, 
something all its own. It is more the 
ability to see things as they genuinely 
are and to put them on canvas in such 
a way as to honestly reflect their 
appearance. His own interpretation 
or symbolic values flows over his 
work in graceful, rhythmic strokes; 
in quiet color that is applied with a 
master’s touch (for feeling and under- 
standing.) The style of many modern- 
ists — the crashing line, gobs of paint, 
and incredibly bland nuances — 
simply is not there. Brozani is out to 
communicate and he has done it with 
a gentle empathy. The viewer walks 
away invigorated. “He has great 
values of realistic feeling and posses- 
ses the ability to put that feeling into 
his own unique and excellent im- 
pressions,” said Robert Heckert, who 
is an art critic, journalist, poet, and 
Oxford (England) University lecturer. 
“He has flair all his own. Yes, that is 
the word, flair. I am constantly over- 
whelmed and astonished by the quality 
of his work. It is truly inspired. He 
is something of a genius.” 

Genius or not, Brozani is undeniab- 


ly gifted. He has caught the George 
Washington Bridge in that precious 
moment just before full sunrise, when 
the mist is beginning to dissolve on 
the river below. It is a striking piece 
of work, best appreciated from a dis- 
tance with a soft light falling on it. 
Brozani calls it, simply, “Vespers on 
the Hudson.” He has watched steam 
curl away from the funnel of an 
ocean liner at sea and he has captured 
it from afar in a dazzling panorama 
of early evening suset and restless 
wave. Once again, his title is simple 
— “Ship’s Funnels.” It is overpower- 
ing, déne very gently and very smooth- 
ly. Somehow, he also managed to get 
above Monmartre, that grand old 
section of Paris, and, looking down, 
painted his impressions of the bustling 
scene. (The title, “Impressions of 
Monmartre,” is enough to guide ap- 
preciation. ) 

“He is the most talented young 
artist I have ever seen,” said John 
Frasca in a carefully chosen state- 


By John Laurence 


ment of sincere praise. (Frasca is 
an award-winning newspaperman, a 
speech writer for outstandingly prom- 
inent people, and can be found in 
“Who’s Who In America.”) “The 
range of his abilities and his mastery 
of color are amazing. He has wonder- 
ful imagination.” 

Brozani also has a bonfire of 
creativity inside him, and although 
he watches it carefully when he isn’t 
working, it occasionally flares up 
nonetheless. For example, a rush of 
adjectives will come out of him swiftly 
in a refreshing way when he is ex- 
cited. Yet, he is basically a gentle man 
and something of a sentimentalist 
(though he might be the last person 
to admit that). One thing is certain 
— he is moved by an inordinate de- 
sire for perfection. You can feel it 
when he explains his paintings. His 
hands will come together in a gesture 
of supplication and his whole body 
actually seems to writhe as he tries to 
get you to see every detail of his work. 
However, his work is clear and in the 
few rare cases where it understandably 
is not, is compensatingly moving and 
breathtaking. It is a different form of 
modern art — soothing, elevating and 
eminently worth studying. 


“Paradise” By Brozani 
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As a sculptor, Brozani knows few 
barriers, belongs to no particular 
school and is at home with marble, 
stone or wood. He reached into the 
pre-Homeric period (where marble 
was first popular) and, in marble, did 
a sublime figure of a God. He chose 
the Aegean period and stone to chisel 
out a truly magnificent piece — “The 
Head of Gaul’s Wife.” It is a realistic 
duplication of the original piece that 
Was excavated some 2500 years ago. 
A number of prominent people have 
tried to buy it but Brozani, who is 
somewhat sentimental. remember, will 
not part with it yet. Finally, he did 
justice to the modern period with a 
beautiful piece of solid African ma- 
hogany which he transformed into a 
graceful sailboat. It is the mani- 
festation of simplicity itself. When 
“The Pleasure of his Company” 
reached the Philadelphia area, Brozani 
was commissioned to do a piece for 
the play. He came up with a primi- 
tive art interpretation of an African 
woman — with her more salient 
features properly emphasized. When 
it was unwrapped on stage during the 
play, it brought the house down and 
after the curtain had dropped for 
good, many people went backstage to 
admire it again. Basil Roman, director, 
said the show could not possibly have 
been a success without it. 


Brozani’s work is owned in Cali- 
fornia, New York and Guatemala by 
physicians, educators, editors and in- 
dustrialists. “By thinking people,” he 
admits with a self-conscious twinge 
of embarrassment. The embarrass- 
ment is normal but unnecessary. It is 
an honest statement. 


A measure of just how good a 
sculptor Brozani really is can be seen 
in the fact that he recently had four 
pieces accepted by Silver Mine, Conn., 
the most august of all exhibits. No 
one is permitted to submit more than 
four entries to the judges, who were, 
incidentally, from the world-famous 
Guggenheim Museum. So Brozani, 
with all four accepted, completed an 
elegant grand slam. It is a feat to be 
proud of but he will not mention it 
unless asked. 

Brozani is also the first artist to 
stage a one-man show at two fine 
Philadelphia restaurants — the Middle 
East in South Philadelphia and Da 
Vinci’s on Walnut Street. “The exhibit 
at Da Vinci’s stopped everyone,” John 
Frasca said. “Especially “The Head of 
Gaul’s wife.’ Many people were pre- 
pared to buy.” Owner Bob Frank call- 
ed the show “very successful.” Jimmy 
Teune, the charming host and owner 
of the Middle East, said that Brozani’s 
work captured the atmosphere of his 
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place without any effort. “The public 
was impressed,” he said, “Very im- 
pressed. An eminent Doctor from 
Lebanon wanted to purchase the paint- 
ing of ‘The Sheik,’ but Victor would 
not sell.” 

Near the end of this month, Brozani 
will add still another “first” to his 
record. When the multi-million dollar 
Iroquois Apartments (City Line 
Avenue at 47th) are completed, he 
will stage an exclusive, 30-day show 
of his paintings and sculpture. This 
indeed will be something to be proud 
of because the Iroquois will bear little 
resemblance to the average apartment 
dwelling going up today. It will be the 
first in the world to be all electrically 
equipped. A sumptuous place to hang 
your hat, unique and incomparable, 
and Brozani will be the one and only 
artist there. (Leonard Polis, a lifelong 


Bucks County resident from Feaster- 
ville, is building the Iroquois, which is 
nearing completion, and he recently 
was presented a gold medallion by 
GE for his work on it.) 

Brozani discovered he could use a 
brush with talent and imagination 
when he was nearly 18 but he wasn’t 
in school or at home. He was at sea 
and there was a war on. The Merchant 
Marine had assigned him as acting 
interpreter aboard the Saturnia, the 
fine Italian luxury liner that had 
escaped the grip of fascist Italy and 
was then sailing for the War Shipping 
Department as a transport ship for 
American troops. (It is now back 
where it belongs as a luxurious ocean 
liner of the Italian Line.) Brozani, 
with the chalk of high school still in 
his hair, was the communicative link 


(Continued on Page 19) 


“Man and The Sea” A Sculptured Painting 


Joseph Barness at “Mortgage Burning” of Warrington Community Building. 


Joseph Barness -- A Builder 
of Bucks 


f you are driving south on Route 

611 and you happen to glance to 
the right just as you pass the 
Warrington Inn, you may notice a 
modest sign above one of the office 
buildings there that says: “Joseph 
Barness and Son, Real Estate... 
Insurance.” 

Modest as it is, the sign is symbolic 
of a very proud success story, for 
Joseph Barness is as inseparable from 
his family as he is from real estate. 

Born in Poland, Joseph Barness 
came to this country when he was a 
boy of eleven. He started work in 
the garment industry in Philadelphia, 
but in 1923 shook the dust of the 
city from his feet and came to War- 
rington to try his hand at farming. 
It was not an easy transition, for the 
farm he came to lacked such con- 
veniences as indoor plumbing or even 
electricity, but the love of the land 
which had been born in him and the 
love for Bucks County which he soon 
developed sustained him well. 

Actually, he never did become a full 
time farmer, although he still tends a 
garden with diligent devotion even in 
this age of supermarkets. Instead, he 
began to build houses. A farsighted 
man, never given to, doing anything 
by halves, he eventually reached the 
point where he could claim to have 
built about sixty or seventy per cent 
of all the houses in Warrington. 
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By Marguerite Karaczan 


At the same time, he and his wife 
Mary were building a family that was 
to inherit his deep and abiding love 
for that section of his chosen land to 
which they were all to contribute so 
much. 

His two sons, Lewis and Herbert, 
began their formal education in the 
one-room country schoolhouse in 
Castle Valley. They progressed to the 
two-room school at Warrington, and 
later attended Doylestown High 
School. From there they both went on 
to college, Herbert to Bucknell and 
Lewis to Harvard and later Harvard 
Medical School. Lewis is today an 
outstanding success in his profession, 
holding the title of Chief of Pediatrics 
of the University of Pennsylvania 
Medical School and Hospital. Herbert 
is the “Son” of Joseph Barness and 
Son”, still a resident of Warrington 
and his father’s right hand man, a 
designation he wears with great pride. 
Despite the fact that the boys chose 
such different professions, they have 
one great thing in common—the heri- 
tage of service to one’s community 
that their father, now nearing his 
three score years and ten, still ex- 
emplifies. 

“My father”, says Herbert Barness, 
“is an extremely progressive individual. 
I would also say he is generous to a 
fault.” Perhaps. But there is an old 
saying that the only things we truly 


possess are those we have given away. 
By this standard, Joseph Barness may 
well be the richest man in Bucks 
County. 

Whatever he has given of himself 
as a husband, he has reaped in the 
steadfast devotion of a wife who has 
shared his every trial and triumph. 

Whatever he has given his sons of 
love and understanding has surely 
borne ample fruit when they can say 
of him, as one recently did, “If one 
could choose one’s parents, the father 
and mother I have are the ones I 
would choose.” Though still a little 
young to be so articulate, Joseph and 
Mary Barness’s five grandchilden could 
no doubt paraphrase the same remark 
with equal sincerity. 

However, Joseph Barness’s generos- 
ity has never been confined to his 
immediate family. Over the years the 
things which he has given to all the 
citizens of Bucks County have made 
an impressive array, so far-reaching 
that they will bring him tributes from 
generations yet unborn. 


Despite the fact that he is the very 
antithesis of the Organization Man, 
Joseph Barness has given long and 
dedicated service to many organiza- 
tions, all of which have one thing in 
common — a concern equal to his 
own for the intelligent development 
of the land and the people of Bucks 
County. 

His intense appreciation of the 
rural beauties of Bucks has always 
been tempered with a businessman’s 
acceptance of the fact that both 
population and industry must and will 
increase in this area. Temperamentally 
ill-equipped to be an inactive member 
of any group, he has given yoeman 
service to such organizations as the 
Delaware Valley Protective Associa- 
tion, the Bucks County Park Founda- 
tion and the Neshaminy Valley Water- 
shed Association as a means of help- 
ing his fellow citizens to preserve 
their great natural heritage. 

On the other hand, so as to help 
them to order their future with wis- 
dom and foresight, he has labored 
just as long and hard for such organi- 
zations as the Bucks County Real 
Estate Board, the Bucks County In- 
dustrial Development Corporation and 
the Warrington Lion’s Club, which re- 
cently presented him with a ring to 
commemorate his outstanding con- 
tributions to the community. It is no 
wonder to anyone who knows his 
capacity for hard work and enthusiasm 
that he has served as president to 
most of these groups, and has been a 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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POLITIC 
s the roll call voting reached the 
Middle District, Alliance candi- 

date Paul R. Beckert, led incumbent 

Frederick E. Ziegler by only three 

votes. 

Beckert, showing surprising strength 
in Lower Bucks, had carried that 
district 87 to 75, but Ziegler, seeking 
a fourth two-year term as chairman, 
was equally surprising in Upper Bucks, 
which he carried 46 to 37. 

Still, nearly everyone in the crowd- 
ed hall in Doylestown knew that for 
Ziegler the jig was up, for Beckert 
was reportedly very strong in Central 
Bucks. As it turned out, he was un- 
beatable. What had been a close 
election suddenly became a rout. 


The first community on the list 
was Buckingham and Beckert got 
all six votes there. He got one of two 
in Chalfont, all 10 in Doylestown 
Borough and Township, all 10 in 
Lower Makefield, and when the roll 
call reached Mrs. Margaret E. Tweed 
of Northampton Township, the room 
rocked with loud cheering — Beckert 
was over the top with the 169th vote 
and was Bucks County’s Republican 
chairman. He continued to roll it 
up and wound up with 202 votes to 
Ziegler’s 135. 

Ziegler wasn’t around when it was 
over. 


While Beckert was being con- 
gratulated in the Park View Restaur- 
ant by happy supporters, Ziegler 
quietly greeted friends in Republican 
Headquarters. Symbolically, he talked 
with reporters not from behind the 
chairman’s desk, which had been his 
for the past seven years, but from 
a small chair in the corner of the 
room. 


He seemed relaxed, but bitter, and 
announced he had been beaten by 
“lies innuendos, money and the news- 
papers — especially the “Bristol Cour- 
ier Levittown Times,” which had sup- 
ported Beckert’s candidacy. 


“They printed the Alliance re- 
leases, but they didn’t even run half of 
ours, they were all changed and jum- 
bled up,” Ziegler said. 


He scornfully referred to the new 
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By Bryan Rodgers 
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Alliance leadership as 
club group.” 

In victory, Beckert was his usual 
graceful self. He promised there would 
be no large scale head rolling. “Every- 
body is starting with a clean slate,” 
he said. 

Asked if he thought the bitter 
losers could be successfully reunited 
with the winners, Beckert said simply: 
“They can do only two things — 
work for the Republicans or join the 
Democrats.” 

When Beckert made his brief ac- 
ceptance speech in which he asked 
Ziegler backers to join the victorious 
Alliance membership for a united 
effort in November, most of the Zieg- 
ler backers had gone home or up to 
headquarters to offer their sympathy 
to Ziegler. Those remaining sat on 
their hands while the Alliance sup- 
porters cheered and applauded Beck- 
ert. It is a position they may continue 
to assume through November. 

Congressman Willard S. Curtin, 
who religiously avoided taking sides 
in the two-year battle for control of 
the party, attended the meeting and 
gave a “lets get together now that the 
fighting is over” speech. 

“We have fought hard and now we 
must work together,” said Curtin. 

Sitting at the rear of the room a 
disgruntled Ziegler supporter mut- 
tered, “Where does he get this ‘we’ 
stuff. Everybody else had to pick a side 
in this thing, Why didn’t he? If he had 
been with us we could have won this 
thing. Now we'll see how he gets 
along without us.” 

On his way out the door after the 
meeting adjourned, Curtin greeted a 
Bensalem Township committeewoman 
who had voted for Ziegler. 

“Hi there. How are you,” said Cur- 
tin,extending his hand. 

“Don’t talk to me,” she said, “I’m 
mad at you.” 

“Oh, I don’t believe that,” said the 
Congressman. 

The woman smiled briefly. Then 
she said, “Well you will believe it, 
Willard. You will.” 

Most of the Alliance backers be- 
lieve that peace will be restored. 


“Sure they’re sore now. But in a 


the country 


couple of weeks they’ll cool off and 
come around,” said one Alliance 
leader. 

Maybe, but we suspect that Willard 
Curtin isn’t counting on it. 

It has been a bad year for ‘city 
hall’ in Bucks County. Johnny Welsh’s 
election as Democratic chairman was 
not quite as decisive as Beckert’s win 
— he beat incumbent John C. Mul- 
ligan by a 179 to 159 tally — but 
it counts for just as much. 

In contrast with the marked bitter- 
ness which permeated the losing Re- 
publican faction, those Democrats 
who supported Mulligan appeared to 
be fatalistic about the defeat. After 
Welsh was declared the victor, Mul- 
ligan, although pale and grim and 
obviously badly disappointed, called 
on the Democrats assembled at the 
Tyro Grange Hall in Buckingham to 
support Welsh and the November 
ticket. 

After the meeting Welsh moved 
quickly to solidify his new hold on 
the party. He spent the days following 
the convention in Harrisburg con- 
ferring with party officials. After his 
return from the Capitol he quickly 
began to reorganize the party struct- 
ure, evidently without too much 
difficulty. 

The Democrats, as is their custom, 
elected Welsh on secret ballots. At 
12:38 p.m. Bristol leader Philip J. 
(Philly) Waters, appointed by Mul- 
ligan as his watcher on the vote- 
counting committee turned on his 
heel and stalked out of the meeting. 
A great roar went up from Welsh’s 
supporters, for of all the enemies John 
Welsh has in the Democratic party 
none is more bitter than Waters. 

“We got it now — there goes 
Philly.” Welsh shouted. Ten minutes 
later presiding chairman State Sen. 
Fred Rooney of Bethlehem called the 
two feuding leaders together and told 
them the news, and shortly there after 
Rooney announced to the crowd that 
Welsh was in. 


While Welsh gave his brief ac- 
ceptance speech Mulligan stood at the 
side of the stage and shook his head 
in stunned disbelief. 

“I walked in here tonight and I 
absolutely knew I had this thing won 
by 14 votes rock bottom. It’s hard to 
believe that people would lie the way 
they did. I know one guy who sat in at 
a half-dozen meetings with us and 
swore up and down he was behind 
me all the way, gave away his proxy 
to a committeewoman I know voted 
for Welsh. I just can’t understand 
that,” Mullingan said. A “ 


Cultalessa Jnn 


Dining By The Falls 


Route 32, River Road ° Lumberville, Pennsylvania 
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JOHN CORCORAN’S 1714 


Water Wheel 


Fine foods and drinks served every 
day in historic surroundings. 


Old Easton Rd. above Doylestown 


Rt. 611 348-9300 
“Corcoran Speaking” of radio & TV 


C=: 


COUNTRY SIDE INN 


Fine food for discriminating taste. 
Cocktail lounge and bar. Catering to 
weddings, banquets, business and $9- 
cial affairs. 
Closed Sunday 
1⁄2 mi N Doylestown, Rt 611 
(Easton Rd) 
SPECIALTY 
SAUERBRATEN — SNAPPER SOUP 
HASEN PFEFFER 


(under new management) 
Dinners Served 
5 P.M. to 11 P.M. 


Entertainment Nightly 
Open ’til 2 A.M. Closed Sunday 


York Road Reservations 
New Hope 862-2182 
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| Where to Dine 


Along the Delaware 


Cuttalossa Inn — Delicious Food 
served in delightful surroundings—Out- 
door dining by the falls — Home Made 
Deserts Specialty of the house. Rt. 32, 
River Rd. Lumberville, Pa. 


Indian Rock Hotel—-L. D. River road 
above Black Eddy. Unusual atmosphere. 
See the Indian profile on the rock high 
above the Delaware River. Cocktail 
Lounge opens 5 o'clock daily. Closed 
Sunday. 


Ringing Rocks Inn—On the hill, Up- 
per Black Eddy. Gourmet food in a de- 
lightful upper Bucks setting. Open daily 
from 11:30. Closed Sundays. Reserva- 
tions: YUkon 2-8782. 


New Hope 


Tow Path House—New Hope. Unique 
well-fireplace, glows by the creek light- 
ing diners. Check giant blackboard menu 
for delicacies. Choice, Cocktails. Visitors 
to New Hope should visit here. 


Black Bass Hotel — Lumberville, a 
short distance above New Hope. Estab- 
lished 1745. Reknowned for gracious 
country dining. Overlooking the scenic 
Delaware River. Tele.: AXtel 7-5770. 


Cartwheel Inn—Superb Cuisine. Swiss- 
French Menu. Breakfast, Luncheon — 
Dinner 12 to 11 P.M. Sunday Dinner 12 
to 9. Bar open weekdays until 3 A.M. 
Route 202—near New Hope. Closed 
Sundays. 


Centre Bridge Inn — Fine Food and 
Drink — Luncheon ahd Dinner — Com- 
pletely restored 18th Century Georgian 
— Sunken Canal Garden — Antique 
and Art Gallery — Closed Sunday — 
862-2048. 


Chez ODETTE has captured the 
unique charm and atmosphere in a typi- 
cal Bucks County setting. French and 
American cuisine. Lunch, Dinner, Cock- 
tails, open everyday. 


Feasterville 


Buck Hotel—Feasterville. Old timey 
inn with a chummy bar. L. D. moderate- 
ly priced. Phone ahead for special dishes. 
Cheese cake delicious. Expert catering. 


Buckingham 


Boswells Route 202—Delightful Week- 
days from 11 to 9 P.M.—Sunday 12:30 
to 9 P.M. Colonial atmosphere—Attrac- 
tive prices. 


Below Doylestown 


Warrington Inn—Rt. 611, Warrington. 
L. D. Famous for fine seafood. Spacious 
rooms for private parties. Cordial atmos- 
phere created by Vincent’s greeting. 


Banquet Facilities 


CROSS KEYS 
Route 611 & 313 348-9364 


INDIAN ROCK 


"On The Delaware” 


A Must on your dining list for ex- 

cellent cuisine and a charming Early 

American atmosphere. Jayne and 

Joseph Lodge are your Hosts. 

Cocktail Lounge—Dinner 5 til 9 
Rt. 32, River Road Upper Black Eddy 
22 Miles N. of New Hope 

YUkon 2-5767 or 2-8777 
CLOSED SUNDAYS 


INN 


George Washington ate here 
We Carry on the Tradition 


Established 1724 


Bucks County’s Oldest Inn 


DOYLESTOWN PIKE AT 2nd ST. PIKE 
WRIGHTSTOWN, PA. 


BLACK BASS HOTEL 
On Route 32 at Lumberville 
Open Every Day 
But Christmas Day 

Luncheon 12:00 to 2:30 
Dinner 5:30 to 10:00 
Sunday Dinner: 1 to 8 pm 
Gift Shop in Garden 
Bar 
Guest Rooms - Central Heating 
Facilities for parties 
from 4 to 104 
297-5770 
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In Life is Good Food” 
WARRINGTON INN 


Easton Hwy & Bristol Rd. 
Warrington, Pa. 
DI 3-0210 
Vincent Coggiola, Proprietor 
* Weddings - Receptions 


Route 611 


* Banquets A Specialty 
Exclusive but not expensive 
Cocktails 


DELIGHTFUL DINING on the DELAWARE 


Lambertville, New Jersey 


At the bridge Telephones 
Vz block off Rt. 202 EXport 7-0897—0817 


LUNCHEON 12-2 October to June 
COCKTAILS AND DINNER 5-9:30 
SATURDAY SUPPER Il-12 
SUNDAY DINNER 1-8:30 


River-front room available 
for Parties and Receptions 


DELIGHTFUL DINING 
AT THE HISTORIC 


Yardley Inn 


ON THE DELAWARE 
Yardley, Pa. 


Luncheons from Noon to 2:00 P. 
Dinners from 5 to 10 P.M. 
till 11 P.M. on Fri. & Sat. 

Late evening snacks 
Bar opens at noon 
HYatt 3-3800 
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WHERE TO DINE 


Wrightstown 


Old Anchor Inn—Rts. 413 and 232, 
Wrightstown. Roast beef and homemade 
cheese cake are outstanding. Terrace 
and Hunt rooms available for banquets, 
ac, and clubs. Cocktails—also 
ar. 


Doylestown and Nearby 


Old Water Wheel Inn—One and a 
half miles north of Doylestown. Old Mill 
built in 1714. Mill supplied flour to 
Washington’s army. Terrace dining— 
unusual bar, best food—atmosphere. 


Conti Inn—Cross Keys. L. D. One of 
Country’s historic old inns, owned and 
hosted by the Conti’s, a name well 
known in restaurant circles. Try Walter’s 
Caesar Salad. Bar. 


Country Side Inn—Cross Keys. L. D. 
Modest prices for grand snapper soup 
and sauerbraten. Unpretentious, bright, 
and cheerful. Bar. Air-conditioned. 


Park View Restaurant—Doylestown’s 
newest restaurant, 2nd floor East Court. 
Unusually fine food—attractive prices. 
Caters to parties, banquets. 


Doylestown Inn—18 W. State St. 
Features early breakfast, business lunch, 
cocktails, dinner and late snacks. Guest 
rooms with private bath. Banquets. Fine 
food in a family atmosphere. 


On the Jersey Side 


Lambertville House — Lambertville. 
Miniature loaves of bread at this histor- 
ic old country hotel. L-D Candlelight 
bar ’til 2 a.m. (except Sunday); hot food 
served 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m. daily 


Rivers Edge — Lambertville, N. J. 
perched on the banks of the Delaware, 
this stone mill built in 1835 is a delight- 
ful place to dine. Indoors and outdoors 
with candlelight twinkling from dining 
areas around an open garden, old brasses 
and stoneware filled with flowers. Radios 
“Stella Dallas” on hand to greet you. 
Here you enjoy fine continental food 
and American favorites. 


Upper Bucks 


Four Winds Tavern—Rt. 611, Revere, 
north of Ottsville. Open fireplace flicker, 
on basket-chickens and T-bone steaks. 


The Fallow House—Dairy bar and 
restaurant, Dinners, sandwiches, 15 flav- 
ors of ice cream. Rt. 611, five miles 
north of Doylestown. 


Newtown 


Homestead of Lavender Hall—Rt. 
532, Newtown. Colonial Elegance with 
homestyle cooking. Mr. Chrales’ south- 
ern fried chicken a specialty. Buffet 
luncheons and dinners Wednesday, 
Thursday and Saturday. 


Goodnoe Dairy Bar — Intersec- 
tion Rts. 532, 413, Newtown. Home 
farm products go into snacks and 
complete meals. Homemade Toll 
Gate ice cream. 


Flannery 


Intimate Dining In The 
CHATEAU ROOM 
A Selected Menu of Choice 


Steaks-Fillets-Seafood 
Charcoal Broiled 


Johnny Burke at the Piano 
U.S. Rt. 1 SK 7-3757  Penndel, Pa. 


FOUR WINDS TAVERN 
The Finest Food 
in a Charming Atmosphere 
Steaks — Chops — Seafood 
Chicken-in-the-basket 
Lunch & Dinner 12 ‘til 9 Sunday 12 ‘til 8 
Open Fireplace 
Revere, Pa. 


RT, 611 


“15 miles N. of Doylestown” 


THE FALLOW HOUSE 


Dairy Bar & Restaurant 
Family Restaurant 
RT. 6)1, PLUMSTEADVILLE, PA. 
5 Miles North of Doylestown 


Delicious Snacks 
Full Course Dinners 


For Reservations 
Telephone: 766-8974 


Open Every Day From 10 A.M. 


BCREDSOR 
a ww 


B 
Snack or Dine 
from a Snack to 


a full Course Dinner 


* EXCELLENT FOOD 


è PLEASANT PRICES 
e COLONIAL ATMOSPHERE 


OPEN DAILY & SUNDAY 
for 


LUNCHEON * DINNER 


Call 794-7959 


ROUTE 202 
BUCKINGHAM, PA. 


“Don’t Pass 
The Buck!’’ 
À 7 Da Ai 


DINNER COCKTAILS 
LUNCH 
A favorite eating place 


of the County 
since 1735 


Open 6 Days-Closed Sunday 


Bucx HoTEL 


Intersection Buck Rd. 
Bustleton & Bridgeton Pikes 


FEASTERVILLE, PA. 
ELmwood 7-1125 
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WHERE TO DINE 


Lower Bucks 

Flannery’s—Man-sized meals that will 
delight the slim-line gals. Steaks, Chops, 
Seafood—charcoal broiled. Paintings by 
well known Bucks County artists to en- 
joy while you dine. U.S. Route 1, Penn- 
EEr Pa. Chateau Room open 5 p.m. to 

a.m. 

Ye Old Delaware House—Food and 
service in the fine old Pennsylvania tra- 
dition. Enjoy the gracious atmosphere of 
this famous old hostelry. Delicious din- 
ing on the Delaware. Radcliffe & Mill 
Sts., Bristol, Pa. 

The Yardley Inn—This historic spot 
on the Delaware River at Yardley, fea- 
tures delightful food for luncheon and 
dinner under the capable management 
of Roger Stocovaz. Good food in a rare 
sioe For reservations call HYatt 


Lower River Road 


Colonial Country House Restaurant— 
At edge of Washington Crossing Park, 
over the Canal Bridge. A place to bring 
the children and enjoy a delicious full 
course dinner, or an in between snack. 


Washington Crossing Inn—Washing- 
ton Crossing. Dine in formal dining 
rooms or in original kitchen of this his- 
toric inn. Facilities for bridge parties in 
small private rooms. Recommended food 
and bar. 


PLEASANT 
DINING 


LUNCHEON 
BINNER 
COCKTAILS 


Dining is Always Delightful Here. If the 
weather is worm and golden, the ferrace is 
at its best. If the weather is sad and rainy 
and chilly, we light the indoor fireplace. 
And the food is wonderful every day except 
Monday (when we're closed). 


THE TOW PATH HOUSE 


Mechanic Street on the Canal 
New Hope, Pa. 862-2784 


ALL THE FAMILY KNOWS 
Lunching is a Treat... 


Dining an Event, at 


GOLDIE’S 


DINER & RESTAURANT 


Serving Daily from 7 until 7 
Sundays from 7 until 8 


RT. 313, Dublin, Pa. 249-3686 


Gracious Dining 
in 
Colonial 


Atmosphere 


Banquet Facilities 
for 10 to 200 


persons. 


Closed Mondays. 


Washington Crossing Inn 


Washington Crossing, Pennsylvania 


Phone HYatt 3-6677 


THE DOYLESTOWN INN — a pleasant place to enjoy good food 
for breakfast, lunch, dinner or late snacking. 


Join Penny Larsen 
and guest celebrities 
during the Friday at 
Five broadcasts from 
the Jug-In-The-Wall 
Cocktail Lounge. 


One of the county’s oldest favorites, 
you'll find your visit to this historic Inn 
a delightful experience. Whether it’s for 
an early breakfast, a pleasant business 
or shopping luncheon, family dinner in 
the main dining room or cocktails or 
nightcap in the Jug-In-The-Wall, you 
will enjoy it thoroughly. Spacious, com- 
fortable guest rooms, all with private 
bath. Banquet facilities also available. 


The Doylestown Inn 


18 West State Street, Doylestown, Pa. 
348-2474 
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EVERYTHING IS TEDDIBLY FRENCH 


L to R — Herbert Barness, Joseph 
Barness, Joseph Barness (Lewis’ Son) 
Dr. Lewis Barness. 


JOSEPH BARNESS 


(Continued from Page 6) 
charter member of more than one. 

If Bucks County boasted a De- 
partment of Health, Education and 
Welfare all its own, Joseph Barness 
would be the obvious choice to run 
it. In the absence of such a Depart- 
ment, he does his individual best. 
Where many a successful businessman 
invests his profits to enrich his own 
retirement, this civic-minded land 
developer, for whom the word retire- 
ment does not seem to have much 
meaning, uses the profits and facilities 
of his business to build such things 
as a diagnostic room for the Dolyes- 
town Hospital, a dormitory for the 
Delaware College of Science and 
Agriculture, a Trading Post for Boy 
Scout Camp Ockanickon and various 
recreational facilities around the 
county. 

Because he has so deeply embued 
his sons with his own enthusiasm for 
the sheer joy of giving, they thorough- 
ly approve his prodigality. In fact, son 
Herberts inherited interest in his 
father’s pet projects is reflected in the 
fact that he is an active member of 
the same organizations to which 
Joseph Barness has dedicated so much 
of his life. 

Since Joseph Barness the Second, 
Lewis’s son, is only three years old at 
the moment, it is too early to predict 
where he will choose to spend his 
adult life. But whatever the com- 
munity, it’s a good bet that any young 
man with such a name and such a 
heritage will leave it a better, health- 
ier place than he found it. If we’re 
lucky, it may be somewhere in Bucks 
County. A 
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AT CHEZ ODETTE 


Why "jet" to France. Just drive to NEW HOPE and CHEZ ODETTE’S, THE 
COMPLETELY FRENCH RESTAURANT with your own French Aubergiste. 


ODETTE MYRTIL 


COCKTAILS — LUNCHEON — DINNER 


Open Every Day - Except Sunday 
Buffet Luncheon CURT WEILER 


Daily $1.75 at the Piano 


SOCIAL OBLIGATIONS 


are sọ easy to repay at our buffet! 


DINNER BUFFET Wednesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays 
LUNCHEON BUFFET Wednesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays 


Have a table reserved on the Balcony or by the 
Waterfall for a party .. . or for the family. 


The Homestead Restaurant 
of Lavender Hall 


Route 532 above Newtown, Bucks County, Pa. WOrth 8-3888 


The tree that grows Air-Conditioned Cocktails 


° 
thru our roof. Pen every day 


4 = be 


y ie 
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RINGING ROCKS INN 


ON THE HILL - UPPER BLACK EDDY 


Offers You New Dining & Cocktail Pleasure 
In One of Bucks Most Delightful Settings! 
Open Daily from 11:30 A.M. — Closed Sundays 
For Reservations Cal! YUkon 2-8782 


cae 
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Newtown Friends School 


ITUATED on four acres be- 

longing to and adjoining The 
George School in Newtown, Pennsyl- 
vania, Newtown Friends School is a 
private elementary institution that 
takes its students from kindergarten 
through the eighth grade. 

Founded only fourteen years ago 
with 47 pupils, it has now grown to an 
enrollment of 160. Three additions 
have been made to the original brick 
building in order to assure the small 
classes which the school administration 
feels are so necessary to its philosophy 
of education. The kindergarten is 
limited to 16 children, the first grade. 
to 18, and all others to 20. Accredited 
by the Pennsylvania Association of 
Private Schools, Newtown Friends is 
under the direction of Principal 
Stevenson Fletcher, Jr. who feels that 
the lack of inherited traditions is a 
distinct advantage to the school’s for- 
ward looking staff. 

Although it is under the care of 

` Newtown Friends Meeting, the com- 

mittee which sets the school’s policies 
includes members of other Meetings in 
Bucks County as well as many non- 
Friend parents. In view of the en- 
couragement and cooperation given to 
the school by George School it is 
perhaps not surprising that about 
eighty percent of Newtown Friends’ 
graduates simply move next door to 
complete their secondary education. 

The tuition at Newtown Friends is 
$550. a year for all grades, with the 
exception of the kindergarten which is 
$375. per year for half-day session 
and $425 per year for a full day 
session. There is a tuition assistance 
plan for the children of both Friends 
and non-Friends. 

The success of the school has been 
such that its reputation has spread 
far beyond Newtown and its student 
body includes many children from as 
far away as Trenton, Princeton and 
Philadelphia. The fact that so many 
parents are willing to have their 
children commute such a distance to 
attend Newtown Friends, which has 
no boarding facilities, is a singular 
tribute to its standards, as is its wait- 
ing list. 

The standards which the school sets 
for itself are high indeed, not only 
academically but also in the area of 
pupil-staff relationships. Although only 
about one forth of the pupils are 
Friends, the staff constantly strives to 
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By Marguerite Karaczan 


create an atmosphere of family-like 
warmth where a traditional Quaker 
concern for simplicity and a deep re- 
spect for the individual are stressed. 
Not only is the school itself interracial, 
but it frequently avails itself of the op- 
portunity to enlarge its students’ ac- 
quaintance with the world at large 
by having the foreign students who are 
attending George School come to taik 
about their native countries. 

Teachers are allowed every op- 
portunity for flexibility in their teach- 
ing methods, and in the areas of arith- 
metic and the language arts the 
students are grouped according to 
levels rather than grades so that the 
more advanced may be further chal- 
lenged and the slower children given 
greater individual attention and en- 
couragement. 

Principal Stevenson Fletcher, Jr. 
strongly feels that “the ungraded chal- 
lenge to the child is the great advan- 
tage of this school.” The achieve- 
ment record of Newtown Friends 
students bears out his belief. 

In addition to the usual elementary 
subjects,art and music are taught and 
team sports conducted on the school’s 
ample play areas. A 


seer 


WM. H. STAHL, CHEVROLET 


SOUTHAMPTON 
365 STREET ROAD ELmwood 7-2295 


Colonial 
Country House 


RESTAURANT - DAIRY BAR 
General Washington Blvd. 
and Upper River Rd. 
LUNCH FROM 75¢ DINNER FROM $1.45 


Jumbo Sandwiches and 
Ice Cream Sodas 
TEENAGERS DELIGHT 
Sunday _ PED every day or ty om, 


Monday thru Thursday Till 11 p.m. 
Fri. and Sat. Till 12 p.m. 


OUR WONDERFUL OLD INN 
this year marks its sesquicentennial 
— serving the finest of foods and 
drinks in lovely historic surround- 
ings. Never closed. Banquet facil- 
ities. Rooms for overnight guests. 
Ample parking. 


Dinner 11 A.M. till 9 P.M. 
Our New Buttery Open till 2 A.M. 


DUNCAN HINES 


GOURMET 
APPROVED 


Lanibertville House 


Bridge St., Lambertville, N.J. EX 7-0202 


WITCHWOOD FARM 
COUNTRY KITCHEN 


Where Route 202 meets Route 309 
Open daily 9:30 A.M. to midnight 


BREAKFAST—LUNCH—DINNER 
SANDWICHES 


FARM-MADE ICE CREAM 


For a delicious salad ask your grocer for 
lLow-Colorie 


COUNTRY KITCHEN DRESSING 


For a snack or 
meal it’s the bright 
spot where you 
will enjoy that un- 
ique, Bucks Coun- 
ty atmosphere. 


Open 7am to 8 pm 
7 Days a Week 


Jamison Kestaurant 


& Sandwich Shop 
York Road, Jamison DI 3-9934 
Oper. by Warrington Diner, Rt. 611 


PARK VIEW 
RESTAURANT 


ACROSS FROM NEW BUCKS CO. 
COURT HOUSE 


BREAKFAST 
LUNCH 
DINNER 


AIR CONDITIONED 
FOR YOUR COMFORT 


i 


Pu 


TAKE OUT 


SERVICE 30 East Court St. 
Doylestown, Pa. 


Tel. 348-8100 
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Sea and Mountain Meet at San Sebastian, Spain’s Official Summer Capitol. 


Speaking 


n Spain’s north coast, close to the 

French border, lies the sweep of 
bays and shore that is San Sebastian, 
summer capital of Spain. Here flocks 
much of Spanish officialdom and 
foreign embassy personnel otherwise 
based in Madrid. And here, through 
September, is all the gaiety of the 
Basque country, with the sea, and 
land and water sports thrown in. Gay 
boulevards sparkle with flowers, quaint 
sidewalk cafes and colorful clothing 
of smartly dressed visitors from the 
world over; tamarind trees toss their 
yellow and red blossoms at the whim 
of breezes along avenues that skirt the 
sea. 


Throughout August and September 
there are international tennis and golf 
matches, fencing, championships, 
horseraces, steeplechases, international 
sailing regattas, fashion shows, little 
fiestas — and always, there are bull- 
fights. In August, the annual Inter- 
national Festival of Music and Dance 
is held, and “Big Week,” a time when 
everything seems to happen at once, 
marks the height of the season, with 
Spain’s best bullfighters on hand. 

Visitors come, too, for the famous, 
largely sea food, cuisine. Gourmets 
pronounce it “paradise” and seeming- 
ly everyone becomes a devotee of 
stuffed crab and grilled sea bream. 
Sometime, during a visit, for the 
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of Travel 


grandeur of seacapes and famed 
succulent fare, at noon, or at dinner 
(with dancing), the restaurant at 
Monte Igueldo is a must. The hilltop 
on which it is located is opposite 
Monte Urgull, and together these form 
the outermost points of the huge bay 
that is rimmed by the vast beaches 
Ondaretta and La Concha. At La 
Concha and the highly-fashionable 
Ondaretta, gay umbrellas and striped 
cabanas dot and line the sand, re- 
minding many visitors of the “face” 
of Rio de Janeiro, complete to the 
hills and headlands that form the 
backdrop for the bit of the Bay of 
Biscay San Sebastian has taken for its 
own, here, along the Cantabrian Sea. 


Basque choral groups, art exhibits, 
the Euskadi dancers, polo games for 
a fortnight in September, these and 
other things that are San Sebastian 
kaleidescope into the gayest, most 
continental of vacation fare. The 
Basque rowing regattas, in which men 
from various neaby fishing villages, 
in long heavy boats, with a crew of 
13 and a mate, race for the annual 
championship, are among the high- 
lights of the season, and during 
Basque Week, in early September, all 
manner of sports of the region have 
their day. Almost always, throughout 
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Petunia 


Delicate summer favorites 
Turn Out... 

Pert As A Petunia, 
Dainty as a summer breeze 
When you treat them to 


STRAND’S SANITONE 
DRY CLEANING 
AND STYLE SET FINISHING 


No more worries about high 
fashion colors, flounces, ruffles, 
buttons or bows! 


Strand Valet Service 


65 S. Main: St. 
Doylestown, Pa. 
348-3556 
Enterprise 1-0031 


DONT BUY 


. . . any rugs, Wall to Wall Carpet, Oval 
Braided Rugs, or Hand Hooked Rugs 
until you see our stock and check our 
prices. 


All Wool or 501 Nylon broadloom. $5.00 
sq. yard and up. (200 rolls to pick from.) 


All wool hand hooked rugs 2x4 ft. to 
12x20 ft. Oval or oblong. 


WOOL 
HAND BRAIDED RUGS 


6x9 ft., 8x10 ft.,.9x12 ft., 9x15 ft., 10x14 
ft., 12x15 ft., 12x18 ft. Small rugs, hall 
runners, and stair treads to match. Colors 
Ambertone, Coppertone, Multi color. 


ALL IN STOCK *® NO WAITING 


You must see our Remnant Jungle for 
halls, steps and small rooms. Fine all 
wool carpet at about 1/3 regular price. 


S&H Green Stamps ... Yes! 


90 Days Same as Cash 
No Carrying Charges 


KEHR’S RUG SHOP 


On Rt. 309, 14, Mi. South of 
Sellersville 


Store hours 9 to 9 Tuesday through 
Friday. Saturday 9 to 5 p.m. Closed 
Sunday and Monday. 


Us 


Does Your Wife Share Your Hobby! 


Canada — May 14, 1962 


D ear Sarah: 


Briefly, I am alive, as well as can be 
expected under the circumstances, and 
can’t wait to get home. Spent an utter- 
ly delightful day yesterday. Up at six, 
started a wood fire in the chunk stove 
in our cabin . . . washed last night’s 
dinner dishes. I had fallen asleep with 
my clothes on I was so tired from the 
day’s fun! . . . swept out the swamp 
muck dried all over everything from 
yesterday’s trek into the bush. 

Fed husband 
and self... hus- 
band ate at least a 
seven course meal 
A . toast, eggs, 
> - bacon, coffee, fruit, 
B jam, etc. cooked 
< on top of chunk 
stove . . . real gour- 
met stuff! Then 
packed lunch for 
guide, the Expert Fisherman and 
lucky little ol’ me. Poured my aching 
bones into the only clean pair of 
dungarees left, helped load ancient, 
trail-scarred jeep with fishing gear 
(at least two of everything) lunch 
etc. .. . then off for a jolly day of 
fishing at a lake miles from the near- 
est trail. 

Ominous rumbles started just about 
the time it was too late to turn back to 
the safety of the jeep, so on we slogg- 
ed, dripping and cussing. 

Arrived much later at said lake to 
be greeted by a new hatch of mos- 
quitos, flies and original inhabitants, 
all unfriendly, all hungry. The Expert 
Fisherman started the day off by 
busting my new rod. He gave it to 
me for Christmas, remember? Equipp- 
ed with a wobbly old glass rod I then 
proceeded to lose what the guide 
claimed to be the “biggest damn lake 
trout seen this season.” It didn’t 
matter that I couldn’t even turn the 
handle on the reel. My anguished 
howls of “For Pete’s sake take the rod 
before he gets away” were met with 
incoherent and wildly confusing 
advice on what to do but no help. So 
I lost it. Then I lost another, also a 
a big one. This one took off like an 
express train . . . straight down, with 
a mouthful of hooks, the Expert 
Fisherman’s favorite wabbler and 
about a mile of nylon line plus the 
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By Betty Stedman 


only sinker that was “just right,” I 
quote. Presumably it was “just right” 
since it disappeared bottomward so 
hurriedly. 

We paddled our way in a dripping 
fog down three dear little lakes edged 
with nasty looking rocks and ghostly 
white birches. I sat in the bottom of 
the canoe. . . . I always sit in the 
bottom of the canoe in at least an 
inch of fish-flavored water . . . my 
weather eye out for the marksman- 
ship of my companions. They have 
been known to drop a paddle on my 
head in the heat of the catch and the 
fish always is landed either in my lap 
or swished in a dripping net over my 
defenseless head. 


What do you know! Fishing was 
off that morning! So about 3:00 P.M. 
(lunch time for fishermen. They might 
be biting between twelve and two, you 
know) we make for shore. This time 
at least we didn’t eat in a marsh. I 
have eaten in every swamp and fly in- 
fested marsh in the providence of 
Ontario to say nothing of the Poconos 
and Adirondacks! 


This time I really did it. I forgot to 
pack the frying pan, salt, forks and 
butter (men eat bread and butter 
like wolves in the bush). I did bring 
a lemon for the trout but we hadn’t 
caught any trout. The guide was all 
for boiling the pork chops in creek 
water in an old tin pail but I skunked 
him. I grabbed the chops and tossed 
them bare-naked on the fire, and the 
smell of broiling meat overcame his 
insistence that broiled food gave him 
a “rising in his stomach.” Three green 
sticks merrily grilled our meat to a 
turn. I ate, fell sound asleep on a 
rock with a drizzle coming down, then 
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was hauled back into the canoe for 
more “fishing fun.” 

Suddenly the fog lifted and there I 
was... water... water... all 
around me, bright, shiny and blinding. 

. . I had also forgotten my sun- 
glasses. Hours later between the sun, 
glare and steaming woolens I was feel- 
ing close kin to a fried chicken, had 
fouled up all three lines in my frantic 
anxiety to avoid the other two and 
made two totally unnecessary trips to 
shore to wring out my jeans and 
straighten out my legs which 90% of 
the time were wrapped around the 
bait bucket like pretzels. 

The facilities were well manned 
with wild life and plastered with 
moose prints the size of dinner plates 
much too fresh for comfort. However, 
my greatest crime was catching the 
largest fish of the day. The two 
experts sulked all the way home. I 
felt better about it however, after our 
late and triumphal return to camp 
brought forth envious remarks of 
“MMMmmm . . you boys did alright!” 
Then the throw to second... “Errr 
. . . Where were you fishing?” Read as, 
“If I can only catch them off base . . . 
find out where and head for there 
tomorrow!” . . . For the benefit of 
those who have never enjoyed the 
thrill of trout fishing, never, but never, 
divulge your even approximate lo- 
cation of a catch. Lie like mad but 
the rules of the game require that you 
sound legitimate. If you use the right 
lake you describe the wrong location 
or switch type of lure or rod. Other 
fishermen expect this and after due 
appraisal of the catch, there is always 
a hurried retreat to the privacy of 
their own cabins where frantic 
attempts to pinpoint the lucky spot go 
on until the wee hours. The following 
morning, jeeps, cars and boats take 
off in all directions, each fisherman 
hopefully following his own particular 
hunch. Sometimes of course, in- 


advertently, the quarry is flushed by 
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an accidental slip such as, “We did 
get hung up once trolling on that 
shoal off the”... . which gives away 
the game immediately to those in the 
know and the next day boats and 
fishermen converge on the disclosed 
“hot spot.” However, one consoling 
fact is that trout like humans are un- 
reliable and if they are biting one day 
. ..» you can be pretty certain the 
next day at the same time and place 
they are long gone and couldn’t care 
less. 

Now comes the really exciting 
climax to a day of fun and fish. After 
a bone-wracking trip back to camp, 
first the jeep must be unloaded, then 
the canoe, then the fish. Then the little 
darlings must be cleaned meticulously, 
freezer wrapped and carefully stowed 
away in the deep-freeze belonging to 
the village butcher in readiness for 
the mad dash from Canada to Bucks 
and the freezer at home base. If the 
temperature soars on the way home, 
it becomes a non-stop race that leaves 
you on your door step limp but 
triumphant . . . you’re ready for a 
week in bed but halleluiah, the fish 
are safe! 


Enough of these incidentals, to re- 
turn to our hero. . . he now gets very 
hungry and casually inquires, “What’s 
for dinner?” “Dinner?” you ask 
blankly. By this time he is beginning 
to get a little annoyed, after all he’s 
had a hard day and the least the little 
woman can do is cheer him on with 
a good hot meal of steak, potatoes, 
salad etc, etc. . . . build up his strength 
for the next day’s fishing. So off you 
go in a cloud of mosquitoes to peer 
hopefully into the icebox on the cabin 
porch hoping you’ve had enough 
sense to get something to satisfy two 
men with tape worm. The guide 
always shares your evening meal after 
a long hard day on the trail! Also a 
horrible thought occurs, “How about 
tomorrow?” The local store is closed 
and outside of peanut butter and jam 
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what is there to make sandwiches. 
Fish? Lord no, you never eat fish 
freshly caught. They are strictly for 
taking back home so the expert 
fisherman can say . . . “Yep, caught 
my limit . . . real lunkers . . . come 
take a look in the freezer.” They are 
admired all winter and then eaten with 
guilty haste just before the start of the 
spring trout season so they won’t be 
wasted! 

Hasty attention to sunburned puss 
and paws and off you go again on a 
merry round of cooking. The satis- 
fied snores of one tired fisherman is 
usually your only reward. The guide 
silently slips away, presumably to 
keep in contact with his non-fishing 
family and your lord and master ends 
up sound asleep while you put out 
the fire, stack the dishes, put left overs 
in the icebox, clean off a reasonable 
amount of dirt, grime and bug lotion 
and fall into bed to be awakened 
what seems like ten minutes later by 
the same guide bright-eyed and bushy- 
tailed calling . . . “Hey, what’s the 
matter in there . . ready to go 
fishing?” Ye God's, it’s seven o'clock 
and that routine begins all over again. 


Then comes that day when you say 
bitterly, “I am not going fishing today 
... nobody can make me. All the trout 
up here are on a crash diet.” The two 
males take off on their all-day jaunt, 
come back with their day’s limit, 
happy as larks from a successful day 
in the sun, rain or whatever and all 
you can think of enviously is 
“Wouldnt you know . . . today 
would be the day they were really 
hitting.” 

As you’ve heard before . . . fishing 
is great fun and if I sound unhappy 
Iam! ... disillusioned ...Iam!... 
dog tired . . . I am! But there will 
also be a large circle on my kitchen 
calendar around July 3rd marked 
“Trout Fishing In Canada.” 

See you next week. I hope — 
Best Betty 


HAS EVERYTHING! 


at 
Applebachsville, Penna. 
(Old Bethlehem Road) 


* 


27 acre Lake—Sand Beach 
300 acres Woods 
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Falls Meeting 


`f the shade of William Penn were 

to return to the old meeting house 
at Falsington that stands on the site 
of the older one where he so often 
worshipped in the past, it might be 
very surprised indeed to see all the 
week-day activity that now goes on in 
that historic building. Surprised, but 
surely approving. 

Because the “town at the falls of 
the Delaware” was the mother town- 
ship of Bucks County, and indeed 
almost became a part of the capitol 
district of the United States in 1789, 
it began life as a center of colonial 
activity. Before Penn had built and 
come to live in his famous manor 
house at Pennsbury, however, the 
few Friends who had preceded him 
were traveling to Burlington, New 
Jersey, to attend meetings for worship 
Indeed. The Proprietary, as Penn was 
called, contributed in his first years 
here an eight-man oared barge as a 
means of transportation for his fellow 
worshipers. 

Since, as Washington was to learn 
many years later, crossing the Del- 
aware in an open boat in the middle 
of winter is a rugged undertaking, 
Penn early urged on his Friendly 
neighbors the desirability of building 
a meeting house of their own, and in 
1683 deeded a piece of land for the 
purpose. 

William W. H. Davis, in his excel- 
lent “History of Bucks County, 
Pennsylvania,” concludes that “Friends 
probably met this side the river at 
each other’s houses for worship as 
early as 1680,” although the first re- 
corded meeting was held May 2, 
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By Marguerite Karaczan 


1863 in the home of William Biles. 
Seven Friends were in attendance, and 
this group became the nucleus of Falls 
Meeting. 

The first Quarterly Meeting was 
held at Falsington five days later. It 
was not until 1692 that the meeting 
house was finally finished. Historian 
Davis provides us with the following 
description of the new building: “the 
size was 20 x 25 feet, of brick burned 
by Randall Blackshaw. The carpenter 
work was done by contract and cost 
$41. It had a ‘gallery below with ban- 
nisters’ and one chimney lined with 
sawn boards.” Although the cost of 
such a meeting house seems ridicu- 
lously low by modern standards, it 
apparently did not seem so to the 
Friends who had it built, for we learn- 
ed that part of the payment was made 
in wheat, which was then selling for a 
good price. 

In 1686, one Thomas Janney gave 
the Meeting a lot of land “three yards 
square.” It is to be presumed that 
this unlikely figure actually meant 
three rods square, since one word de- 
rives from the other. 

As the century turned, enough 
Friends had migrated to the township 
to necessitate enlarging the meeting 
with a stone lean-to, and in 1701 a 
stable was built and a well dug. These 
latter improvements show a fine con- 
cern for the horses who brought the 
members to Meetings. Penn himself 
had a six mile horseback ride from 
Pennsbury every Meeting day. 

The concern that Friends of this 
period typically showed for each 
other’s spiritual and material welfare 


might make them appear to modern 
eyes meddling busybodies. The early 
minutes of Falls meeting provide us 
with some fascinating examples of the 
kind of transgressions for which its 
members were formally “dealt with.” 
These range from such misdemeanors 
as extravagant dress and loose con- 
versation to such serious problems 
as privateering and buying a Negro. 
The impetuous young were dealt with 
for Marrying out of Meeting rather 
than being willing to wait for 
Quaker procedures to take their 
tedious course, and one early member 
was rebuked for marrying his cousin. 

“Being backward in coming to 
meeting” was a sure way to invite 
Friendly criticism, as were faulty 
business ethics. Selling strong liquor 
especially was frowned upon, and at 
least one usurious Friend was cen- 
sored for “loaning money at 7 per 
cent, when the lawful interest was only 
6 per cent.” 

Before jumping to the conclusion 
that such intimate concern for per- 
sonal affairs was indeed meddling, let 
us accept Mr. Davis’s word for it that 
“This strictness was offset by ‘melting 
charity’.” In other words, if Falls 
Meeting was quick to deal with back- 
sliders, it was just as quick to offer 
material or spiritual help to anyone 
in need. 

For reasons that the old records 
do not make entirely clear, the Friends 
of Falsington seem to have had a 
singular passion for building. Their 
first place of worship, although it must 
have been a sturdy structure compared 
to the numerous early meeting houses 
that were built of logs, was felt to be 
inadequate after only thirty-six years’ 
use. A new meeting house, built in 
1728, cost the munificent sum of 
$1000, and the original one was fitted 
out as a school in 1733. 

In 1758, the Friends of Falsington 
were at it again. In that year they 
constructed a dwelling for the school- 
master and added a second story to 
the new meeting house. And still they 
grew until, in 1768, they had to put 
an addition on the north end as well. 

Again for reasons that are not clear, 
the second meeting house, with all its 
additions, proved somehow unsatis- 
factory, and it was demolished to 
make room for the spacious stone 
structure that went up in 1789 and 
that stands today. 

Whether William Penn would have 
approved or disapproved of all this 
construction it is hard to say, but a 
later history that appeared in The 
Bucks County Traveler some years 
ago tells us that “The story has 
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passed down thru generations of 
Quaker families in Bucks County 
that the grandfather of Mahlon Kirk- 
bride, of Revolutionary times, re- 
membered seeing William Penn sitting 
between two Indians on the facing 
bench.” This story seems to illustrate 
as well as any that Penn was not a 
man to preach what he was not will- 
ing to practice. 

One speculation seems beyond dis- 
pute — that Penn would have been 
sorely distressed if he had lived to see 
“The Separation” which took place in 
the Society of Friends early in the 
nineteenth century, when Friends 
split over the doctrinal disputes of the 
Orthodox and the Hicksite factions. 
The bitterness of the differences be- 
tween the two groups reached down 
even into the Meeting that had for 
so many years been under the direct 
influence of the man who had lived 
and spoken peace with an eloquence 
seldom matched before or since. 

Characteristically, the Hicksites at 
Falsington built another meeting house 
(in 1841). It was erected on the same 
lot of ground occupied by the 1789 
meeting house, which was left to the 
use of the Orthodox Friends, and 
stands today. 

Happily, the Friends of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting eventually reconciled 
their differences and the terrible 
breach was healed. Once more the 
spiritual forces of both groups were 
free to meet in accord. 

In 1951, disturbed by the socio- 
logical problems that were besetting 
Lower Bucks as a result of an enor- 


KING ARTHUR SALES 


mous influx of outsiders coming to 
work in the burgeoning industrial 
complex nearby, the Falsington 
Friends gave the facilities of their 
meeting house to the newly-formed 
Friends Service Association. It thus 
became a desperately needed re- 
ligious, educational and cultural center 
for the community. 

Under the inspired leadership of its 
first Executive Secretary, Kent Larr- 
abee, the Friends Service Association 
set out to determine the most pressing 
needs of the community and to satisfy 
them as best it could. Before long, it 
had evolved a busy schedule of work 
camps, courses on everything from 
world affairs to dancing, lecture series 
and a day nursery. As Penn had 
opened his land grant to all who 
acknowledged a Supreme Maker, re- 
gardless of their racial or national 
background, so the William Penn 
Center, as the meeting house now 
became, not only welcomed people of 
all colors and creeds, but encouraged 
embryonic religious groups to share 
the Center as a place of worship until 
such time as they might be able to 
construct one of their own. 

To list all the contributions that 
this unique organization has made, 
not just to Falsington but to the entire 
county, would require a separate 
volume. Suffice it to say that by carry- 
ing on, in its own twentieth century 
way, the tradition of helpfulness which 
Penn and his contemporaries had 
established, it has given the designa- 
tion “Friend” a new depth of meaning 
among people of many creeds. A 


AN ARISTOCRAT 
ARRIVES 


An “extra home” you can en- 
joy with pride. A distinguished 
answer to the property owner’s 
problem of suitable housing 
for guests, estate managers, 
tenant-farmers, etc. Beautiful- 
ly furnished with custom de- 
signed construction. It is com- 
pletely equipped with luxuri- 
ous wall to wall carpeting, 
modern utilities, heating, with 
a choice of decorator designed 
decor. Sensibly priced—from 
$4995. Can be air-conditioned. 
Immediate Service. Bank Terms 
Available. 7 year financing— 
Call 348-4448, 

2 miles S. of Doylestown, Pa. 

Rt. 611 


HEATHERDALE COLLIES 
Puppies Stud Service 
MR. & MRS. JOHN T. CLAUSER, JR. 
Belmont Ave. & New Rd. 
Southampton, Penna. 
ELmwood 7-2894 
Member Keystone Collie Club 
Collie Club of America 
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Welcome Aboard 
Schooner “Lucy Evelyn” 


WORLD’S MOST UNUSUAL 
GIFT SHOP AND 
MARINE MUSEUM 


Beach Haven, New Jersey 


All New Jersey Books including: 
“Lure Of Long Beach Island” $2.95 


By Charles E. Nash 


One of the most delightful spots 
to shop and browse on 
Long Beach Island, N. J. 
Choose from over 5,000 items fash- 
ioned in straw. Imported from all 
over the world. Bags, Baskets, Trays, 


Chairs, Hats, etc. Beautifully de- 
signed!—Beautifully low priced! 


HOUSE OF STRAW 


1920 LONG BEACH BOULEVARD 
SHIP BOTTOM, N. J. 
HYacinth 4-1202 


“Jor Happy Everaftering” 
on Long Beach Island 
BUY - RENT - SELL 
THRU 


BAYVIEW 
AGENCY 


REAL ESTATE & INSURANCE 


31ST AND BOULEVARD 
SHIP BOTTOM, N. J. 
HYacinth 4-2301 
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An Old Broom Knows The Corners 


By Grace Chandler 


nce upon a time, so goes an old 
QO story, St. Peter and the Devil had 
a falling out over the boundary line 
between Heaven and Hell. His 
patience worn thin by repeated en- 
croachments on his territory, St. Peter 
threatened to sue. “Hah!” said the 
Devil, “ and where would you find a 
lawyer?” 

This sly dig at the legal profession 
is typical of the way Bucks Countians 
of an earlier era used to say what 
they meant in as round-about manner 
as possible. 

It was not considered “nice” to call 
a spade a blankety-blank shovel — or 
even a spade. Profanity was frowned 
upon by the clergy and the women- 
folk and was used only under extreme 
provocation, or by those lacking the 
imagination to turn a salty phrase. 

Since all of us are inclined to think 
nearly everyone else is at least a little 
stupid, the phrases to say so with 
some restraint are legion: “Everyone 
knows Pete didn’t invent gun powder”; 
“Mary doesn’t know enough to blow 
on hot soup”; “that fellow lacks the 
sense to pour water out of a boot.” 
The ultimate degree of stupidity was 
expressed by indicating that the per- 
son under discussion didn’t even have 
brains enough to do something silly. 
such as “pound sand in a rat hole.” 

Contempt for the stingy was ex- 
pressed by calling the person a 
“cheeseparer”; or to say that “he’d 
stop one hole in a sieve”; “skin a flea 
for its hide and tallow”; was “as tight 
as the paper on the wall,” or would 
“give an egg. to get an ox.” Another 
way of saying that someone would 
part with a mite to get a lot was “if 
you have a pie in the oven, she’ll give 
you a crumb from her cake.” 

The idle were summed up as be- 
ing “come-day-go-day-God-send-Sun- 
day” individuals, ‘“‘fiddle-faddlers”: 
“afternoon farmers”; “housewife who 
naps from sunrise to sunset”; “as lazy 
as Ludlam’s dog.” (Ludlam was the 
sorceress in the fable whose watchdog 
leaned his head against the wall to 
bark. ) 

The old-timers seemingly tried to 
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avoid being too blunt, although often 
compounding the pain inflicted by the 
point. Instead of coming right out 
and saying that an unfortunate in- 
dividual was feeble-minded, they 
explained the matter in such terms 
as “having bats in the belfry”; “being 
crazy as a bed bug”; “has birds nest- 
ing in her hair”; as “lacking all his 
buttons — or marbles”; or as “being 
all buttons and no overcoat.” 


The poor man was characterized as 
“waiting for his ship to come in — 
but he never sent one out”; “as poor 
as Job’s turkey,” which was very poor 
indeed, Job having been deprived by 
Satan of everything he possessed; 
“never been more than two steps 
ahead of the sheriff.” One who was 
touchy about the rundown condition 
of his house was said to be “too poor 
to paint and too proud to whitewash.” 

The gossip, always a female, ac- 
cording to the men, possessed “a 
tongue that wags in the middle”; was 
a “flibbertigibbett”; a ‘nose-poker,” 
“bibble-babbler”; or “calamity-hawl- 
ers 


A woman was called a “flirt” by 
nice people who hesitated to say so 
but meant a hussy, or “one who is no 
better than she should be.” Her male 
counterpart was given many color- 
ful labels, most of them unprintable. 
Some round-about terms were “gay- 
deceiver’; “loose fish”; “rake-hell” and 
“old (regardless of age) goat.” 


Cheaters were “artful dodgers”; 
given to “hanky-panky”; “crooked as 
a dog’s hind leg”; ”a wolf in sheep’s 
clothing — stolen at that”; “a snake 
in the grass”; would “gild a pill” or 
“throw dust in the eyes of his grand- 
mother to get her bread.” 

The thief was a “blackleg”; a 
“thimble-rigger”; “has ten sticky 
fingers” and would “steal the piano 
while you were guarding the organ.” 

The country touch was evident in 
many old-time expressions of disdain 
and distrust. One who wore himself 
out doing trivial jobs was described 
as “always shoeing the goose”; when 
a person falsely claimed to “love 
people,” his neighbors were warned to 


Bench Optional 
F.0.B. Factory 


ANYONE (but anyone) CAN PLAY 


| PEARL tg 


34 SOUTH MAIN ST 
DOYLESTOWN 


ERNEST 
HAIRDRESSING 


Custom 
oN Permanent 
č Waving 
Hair Coloring 


E Individual Styl- 


= 


ing. Also Spec- 
ializing in Self 
Control Lamp 
Cutting. 


Knowles Ave. & Bustleton Pike 
Churchville, Pa. 


Phone: ELmwood 7-6315 


WATSON’S INSURANCE 
AGENCY 


Warren B. Watson 
72 NORTH MAIN STREET 
Doylestown, Pa. 


“Complete Insurance Protection” 


Doylestown — 348-4901 
Buckingham — 794-7644 
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“check the lock on your hen house,” 
and young know-it-alls were tartly 
told not to try to “teach your grand- 
mother to suck eggs.” 

Like proverbs, pithy expressions 
often carry bits of folksy wisdom. 
“He could climb a fir tree and not 
tear his clothes” is a saying known 
to the people of many countries in one 
variation or another, all of them pin- 
pointing the maddening type of in- 
dividual who can get away with any- 
thing. 

“Good things come in small pack- 
ages” may build up the ego of the 


undersized — until someone tops it 
with the terse reminder “and so does 
poison.” 


“New brooms sweep clean” was 
aimed at elected officials who have 
been in power too long and suggests 
that the time has come to “turn the 
rascals out.” The politicians, not 
liking the implications one whit, have 
long since amended this proverb by 
pointing out that “old brooms know 
the corners.” 

It has been estimated that there are 
at least 300 terms to label a drunk — 
without using that horrid word. He 
or — in the old days more rarely 
than now — she was described as be- 
ing blind, fried, jugged, snozzled, 
starched, stoned, pie-eyed, stewed, 
soused, and so on through a seemingly 
endless list. 

A long-time favorite in this special 
vocabulary is “plastered” — a fact so 
resented by the plastering trade that it 
has protested formally at the insult. 
They point out logically enough that 
no one describes a drunk as “painted” 
or “landscaped.” It’s an idea, though. 

Benjamin Franklin started collect- 
ing synonyms for intoxication at 16, 
an age then considered sufficiently 
mature to start frequenting taverns. 
His list included cherry-merry, has a 
skin full, nimtopsical, in his suds, see- 
ing two moons, and half-seas over 
(the American pronunciation of op- 
see-sober, the name of a fiery con- 
coction imported from Holland). 

Terms describing the tippler that 
were still current in Bucks County a 
generation or so ago included “has 
a brick in his hat”; “three sheets to 
the wind,” adding for emphasis “and 
a couple of pillow cases to boot,” and 
“higher than a kite.” (How did Frank- 
lin miss that one?) 

A more kindly way of putting it a 
century ago — at least in print — 
was revealed when the Doylestown 
Intelligencer reported that a certain 
party was “how come. ye so” when 
he staggered across Main Street and 
was run over by a horse and 
carriage. A 
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BROZANI 


(Continued from Page 5) 
between the Saturnia’s Italian officers 
and the American officers. “I painted 
the American flag in pastels on one 
of the Saturnia’s blackboards,” he 
recalls with a far-away, somber ex- 
pression in his eyes, “and one of the 
crew members who wanted to go 
home to Italy came along and spat on 
it. It wasn’t so much the incident that 
was important as the realization that 
what I thought a talent for art was 
really a gift. I knew it the moment I 
looked at that flag and after that I 
guess it was just a matter of time.” 
Brozani went on to become the Bill 
Mauldin of the Merchant Marine. 
One transport after another sailed out 
with his paintings on its bulkhead and 
gun turrets, and when he stepped on 
Italian soil (after Italy had been over- 
thrown) he illustrated American life 
for the people by sketching in their 
homes and on the streets. 

After the war Brozani attended a 
small college in Washington, D.C., 
where he was an honor student, and 
then went into business for himself 
in Bucks County as an industrial de- 
signer of one kind or another. Finally, 
in 1956, at the urging of his friends, 
he took up brush and chisel in earnest. 
He moved in with his mother (his 
father is dead; he has five brothers 
and sisters of which he is the young- 
est) at 62 Madison Ave., Hatboro, 
and then bought a frame dwelling, 
next to the Reading Railroad tracks on 
County Line Road, which he immedi- 
ately began converting to a studio. 
Today, six years later, it has become 
a showpiece, with paintings on the 
walls, windows and woodwork. A 
laconi¢ art critic from Philadelphia 
newspaper, after walking through it, 
stood in the middle and managed one 
word: “fantastic.” And fantastic it is 
for here is where Brozani worked 
and searched to find the gentle, sweep- 
ing, ethereal style that is his and his 
alone today. His star is rising. A 
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A fallsington 


To many, the mention of Lower Bucks 
County brings to mind scenes of bustle and 
commerce, sprawling housing developments 
and giant industry, yet in this part of our 
Country are two of its most beautiful areas, 
Pennsbury Manor — and Fallsington. 
Through the enlightened efforts of Historic 
Fallsington, Inc., Fallsington today is much 


Pleasants House — Owned by Mr. and Mrs. C. R. Cobourn. This property 


was once owned by Israel Pemberton, prominent colonial figure, who married 
Sarah Kirkbride at Falls Meeting, first month, thirtieth day 1737. 


The famous door of Lippincott House which serves 
as Headquarters for Historic Fallsington, Inc. that 
leads the Fallsington restoration project. 


A kitchen corner in Lippincott House. The first 
owner of the property was Samuel Burges, one of the 
early English Quaker settlers. 


Portfolio 


Photographs by Jack Rosen 


as it was in the days of William Penn. Old 
houses still stand and restoration has made 
them more beautiful. While there is much 
work to be done, much has been done and 
Fallsington stands today as a monument to 
those who have worked to preserve the past. 
and make history a living thing for future 
generations. 


house was built in 1789 and the third 
to be built near this site. It has been 
remodelled as a community center. 


The Hough House — Owned by Dr. David Raw. In 
1780 a wheelwright and tanner lived here. Sections of 
the old tannery still stand next to the spring. The house 
is entirely original and Mrs. Raw, an antiquarian, has 
furnished it throughout with period pieces. 


Quaker Graves. 
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Privvy Life 


Ga the keys?” Mama asked. 

“Yesm,” Papa replied. From his 
pocket he withdrew a bunch of keys. 
“All right!” he shouted. “Pll call out 
your names, and each one of you is 
to take the key that is handed to you.” 

“Michael, Angelo, Mona, Lisa. . .” 

I took the key he handed me and 
felt it fondly. In it was the chance for 
my first private bedroom in my first 
real home. 

* k k 

Papa had been practical in his last 
purchase. For the first twelve years 
of my life we had been drifters. Then, 
somehow, we wandered into a place 
called New Hope. For a few months 
we lived in cramped quarters above a 
garage. We found New Hope a peace- 
ful place and wanted to set up family 
roots there. The only problem was, 
Papa could not afford to buy any 
land. 

Then came the Privvies. The 
businessmen of New Hope wanted rest 
stations for the town tourists, so a 
dozen privvies were purchased and 
placed around the town. They did not 
remain there long, though, for beauty 
lovers could not stand their sickening 
pea-green color. The town was trying 
to decide what to do with them when 
Papa had an idea. He skrimped and 
saved until he finally had enough 
money to buy the privvies and an acre 
of land. 

On moving day, we children (there 
were seven of us) had no idea of 
what was going on. We just knew that 
Papa loaded us and our few posses- 
sions into an old jalopy and off we 
headed. 

“One rule to be established here 
and now,” Papa said. “These are to 
be referred to as cabins, and NOT 
privvies! O.K., each of you may go 
to your room now.” 


By Peggy Hawthorne 


“Papa!” I yelled when I opened my 
“cabin” door. “There’s only one seat 
in here, and it’s got a hole in it! 
There’s no bed, either!” 

“We will fix it up in time,” he 
answered. 

Getting to sleep that night was a 
problem for all of us. I had to sleep 
on the ground, and my feet stuck out 
the door. 

Papa soon made repairs. He put 
additions on the cabins, and bit by bit 
supplied furniture. The decorating 
and painting was left to us. After a 
while, the cabins began to look more 
like cabins, and we felt more at home. 

Then came the shock. Papa an- 
nounced that he was buying ten more 
privvies and was going to move in 
with Mama. His room, the kitchen, 
and two of the new privvies were to 
be combined into an office. The other 
eight new privvies were to be decor- 
ated and refinished to be motel units. 

Motel business prospered. The first 
summer at least seven out of the 
eight units were in constant use. By 
the second summer, Papa added seven 
more units. These too were nearly al- 
ways occupied. 

Four years after Papa went into 
business, he decided to send his 
children to boarding schools. When 
we returned for the summer vacation, 
we were greeted by some wonderful 
news. Papa had won an award for 
having the cleanest public rest rooms 
in Bucks County. 

“This calls for a celebration!” Papa 
yelled. 

That night, we sat around the motel 
swimming pool and celebrated. We 
were permitted to stay up very late, to 
sing a thousand times over, our theme 
song, “Swingin’ on the Outhouse 
Door!” A 
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he circumstances of the life and 

death of Sacco and Vanzetti, like 
the life and death of Julius Caesar, 
are so vast, so stark, so elemental they 
transcend the power of the most 
fabulous artificer to enhance or embel- 
lish them. They are the very essence 
of drama beyond man’s capacity to 
forge or conceive; they stand alone on 
the tower beyond tragedy. Shakes- 
peare, who was no fool, never tried to 
write a play about Caesar, but for 
dramatic intensity used some of the 
incidents in his life for his play about 
Brutus. In a manner roughly anal- 
agous, Robert Noah, in his fine play 
The Advocate, the fourth offering at 
the Bucks County Playhouse this year, 
had the same instinctive perspicacity 
in his selection of a protagonist and 
his direction of emphasis. 

Casear was killed, not because he 
was “ambitious” but because he was 
the leader of the plebian revolution 
and a traitor to his class. The loss to 
humanity was not the bleeding piece 
of earth that lay at the foot of Pom- 
pey’s statue on the Ides of March, but 
the destruction of Roman constitution- 
al government by the very men whose 
purpose it was to preserve it. The 
judicial murder of Sacco and Vanzetti 
by a group of frightened patricians, 
when viewed in historical perspective, 
could very easily be that kind of tem- 
poral point of identification which 
historians will use to demarcate the 
exact time when American law and 
justice suffered a mortal wound and 
the body politic began to decompose. 

With great dramatic insight, the 
author of this play chose as his 
protagonist, not the heroic martyrs or 
their impassioned followers but The 
Advocate, impeccably conservative 
and patrician, “the noblest Roman of 
them all” through whose tortured 
mind we view the erosion of those 
ideals to which his life is dedicated, 
and whose agony of doubt makes of 
this a tragedy and not a tract. In 
addition to having captured the soul of 
the tragedy, Mr. Noah demonstrates 
consummate skill in manipulating its 
mechanics. With deft, decisive strokes 
he establishes the character of every 
individual who walks on the stage, 
and he contrives, moreover to put 
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Cacti 
Cale 


By Art Carduner 


each of them in a situauon of con- 
flict, so that every episode in the play 
is a minor drama in itself, and each is 
a building block in the grand design. 
Without ever losing sight of the 
social and political implications of 
his material, the author has trans- 
cended them, and created the illusion 
of “moira” or fate, a human agency 
beyond human control. This is no 
insignificant achievement; few play- 
wrights outside of Shakespeare and 
the Greeks ever came close to it. 

There are many other admirable 
qualities about this play, the crisp, 
spare dialogue into which Vanzetti’s 
own Lincolnesque eloquence is in- 
geniously interwoven; the subtle inter- 
play of reason and emotion; the use of 
time, which drags for the prisoners 
and passes so swiftly for their defend- 
ers; the avoidance of sentimentality 
in situations that almost beg for it, 
et cetera, et cetera. In short, this is 
a whale of a play, and it was per- 
formed by a cast that understood it, 
believed in it and gave it everything 
they had. The direction was flawless, 
the mechanical production details 
perfect and everybody was thrilled by 
it, including the audience. Three cheers 
for Michael Ellis, who took a chance 
on this difficult and expensive pro- 
duction. A 


OF COURSE I LOVE YOU 
By Roberta Bodley 


Of course I love you darling 

But this I promise too 

That when you have the slightest fear 
That someone else is sitting near 

It probably is true. 

Of course I love you darling 

But just remember this 

When we’ve been too long apart 
Though you firmly hold my heart 
I'll gladly share a kiss. 


Of course I love you darling 

But I really must declare 

That if you look the other way 
The game of flirt I like to play 

I warn you to beware 

Of course I love you darling 
And I truly can’t forget 

But in spite of all you mean to me 
You, my dear, can surely see 

I’m awfully fickle yet! 
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Bucks County Holds a Summer 
Full of Fun For Children 


By Sara Maynard Clark 


hat to do with the children on 

vacation time and where to take 
them is no problem for Bucks County 
parents. Weekly, semi-weekly or even 
daily trips around the county cannot 
exhaust its vast store of fun and lore. 
Planned trips are best, for with a 
definite goal time is not lost in search- 
ing for somewhere to go and some- 
think to do. 

The first thing, of course, is to pro- 
cure the “Highways of History” tour 
folders as a guide. No. 1 covers the 
upper part of the county and No. 2 
the central part. No. 3, covering the 
lower part of the county will be out 
in July. A post card request, addressed 
to the Bucks County Historical-Tourist 
Commission, Fallsington, Pa. will 
bring them post haste. They can also 
be found in most hotels, motels, ser- 
vice stations and points of interest 
over the county. 

A hot day is an ideal time to visit 
the fascinating Mercer Museum, Pine 
and Ashland streets in Doylestown, 
which is in the No. 2 tour folder. The 
thick cement walls of this strangely 
constructed building keep the cavern- 
ous lower levels cool. 

Although most of the articles found 
here have to do with the earliest years 
of Bucks County, many of their kind 
wandered west and replicas are seen 
almost nightly on television, such as 
the two Conestoga wagons, forerunner 
of the covered wagons of the gold rush 
days. An old stagecoach looks down 
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on a figure of Buffalo Bill dispensing 
cigars. A Bowie knife is in one of the 
glass cases along with a pair of hand- 
some dueling pistols. According to 
the attached card the latter were “used 
before breakfast, with coffee for one, 
afterward”, which meant the unlucky 
opponent reaped death and the grave. 

More than 25,000 rare and interest- 
ing articles fill the museum to its very 
top such as ancient fire engines, parade 
trumpets and a stuffed coach dog in a 
glass case. The latest addition is a real 
country store where old-fashioned 
candies are sold, licorice, horehound, 
rock candy and the like. A family can 
make a game of listing, when they get 
home, things they liked and remem- 
bered best. 

Washington Crossing State Park, 
also on Tour No. 2, offers another 
day-long varied pleasure. In the lower 
park on River Road is the actual point 
of embarkation of Washington’s army 
on Christmas night, 1776, which is 
marked by a large boulder. The 
beautiful Memorial building features 
one of the most famous paintings in 
America, Emanuel Leutze’s “Washing- 
ton Crossing the Delaware” and the 
David library. 

About five miles north on River 
Road is the Bowman’s Hill section 
with its tall tower which presents a 
challenging climb. Besides ideal picnic 
spots, the park offers a lovely wading 
stream, a ball field, the cool shady 
trails through the wild flower preserve, 


the soldiers’ graves, the historic 
Thompson-Neely House with its 
memories of George Washington and 
his staff. 

On Saturday and Sunday afternoons 
at 4 o’clock Dr. Paul Fluck and his 
wife, Jean, present a nature study 
hour at the Washington Crossing 
Nature Center on River Road where 
they show live birds at close range. 
On Sundays, a special children’s pro- 
gram is given at 2 p.m. which deals 
with Indian lore as well as birds and 
animals. The boy or girl with a 
Brownie has as good an opportunity 
to photograph the birds as the man 
with a gadget-loaded camera. Children 
who attend these lectures week after 
week are well on their way to becom- 
ing nature lovers and to hunt birds 
with cameras and field glasses instead 
of guns. 

Another happy day can be spent in 
New Hope where, on Wednesdays, 
Fridays and Saturdays, children can 
experience an excursion ride on tie 
canal on a mule-drawn barge, a 
charming piece of Americana found 
nowhere else in the country. 

At the foot of Ferry street is a 
boat landing where “Coryell’s Ferry” 
puts in to take passengers across the 
river or for a ride along its shores. 
This is a fun ride for old and young 
alike. Across the river, in Lambert- 
ville, one can take a sea-plane ride or 
pedal up and down the river on a 
pontoon bicycle. Charges are moder- 
ate for all of these rides. There are 
picnic tables at both the barge landing 
in New Hope and the Ferry landing in 
Lambertville. 

A ride behind a child-size steam 
locomotive is an adventure that draws 
hordes of children, each Sunday after- 
noon, to Edwin Alexander’s Railroad 
Museum along Upper River Road 
between Yardley and Washington 
Crossing Park. At 2 p.m. engineers 
John Wiese of Yardley and Bob 
Wilkes of West Trenton, start the fire 
in the 2,000 pound engine In about 
an hour the steam builds up, coal is 
loaded from a miniature chute, water 
is taken on from a tank, five or six 
little flat cars are coupled on and the 
small passengers climb aboard. Amid 
sharp toots of the whistle and billows 
of smoke, the train is off down the 
track through a switch, across tiny 
trestles and back again. 

A small caboose is mounted at a 
siding to receive contributions to aid 
in maintaining this amazing bit of 
Americana. Otherwise it is free, as is 
the Museum in the barn across the 
road which houses scores of model 
trains, ancient toys and railroad items. 
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The barn is open on Saturday and Sun- 
day afternoons from 2 to 5 p.m., other 
days by appointment. 

Quite different is the Story Book 
Zoo on Route 1, west of Langhorne, 
where children can pet and photo- 
graph animals; where bears haul up 
their dinner pails to a platform on 
which they eat; where golden carp 
swim in pools. Picnic grounds extend 
down to the edge of Neshaminy 
Creek. There is a moderate admission 
charge here. 

Bucks County has many beautiful 
picnic spots ,such as the Quakertown 
Memorial Park with its deep shade, 
tables and play equipment. There is 
a rare old oak tree, an Indian trail 
tree which stands near one of the 
drinking fountains. It has a strangely 
bent branch that points toward Hay- 
cock Mountain. Trees like this were 
the Indians’ road signs. They con- 
trived to make a branch of the grow- 
ing tree turn sharply back so that it 
pointed almost like an arrow, along a 
principal trail or path. 

Perkasie has Menlo Park, a munic- 
ipal amusement park with fine picnic 
facilities, play ground equipment, 
swimming pool and concession rides. 
There is no admission charge into the 
park. Lenape Park that lies along the 
northeast branch of Perkiomen Creek 
also has a fine picnic ground, plenty 
of shade and boating. 

Forest Park at Chalfont on Route 
202 is another that offers unlimited 
fun with its swimming pool, boating, 
vast picnic area, merry-go-round, 
thrilling rides and entertainment. 
There is a section where “rides” are 
scaled down to tot size. Admission to 
the grounds is free. 

For the older youngsters a trip to 
Pennsbury, near Tullytown, would be 
most rewarding. This is the re-created 
manor house which William Penn 
built in 1683. Formal gardens, the 
brew house, bake house and other out 
buildings surround it. The furnishings 
are of the period of Penn’s brief 
stay in America. There is an admis- 
sion charge. 

Bucks County offers a wide variety 
of locations for young fisherman to 
throw in a line. Along Durham Road, 
between Buckingham and Bucking- 
ham Mountain, a deep pool in Mill 
Creek lures dozens of young fisher- 
man. This and Durham Creek in the 
northern end of the county are natural 
trout streams. The Delaware Canal, 
along most of its length, is an ideal 
stream for children. One favorite spot 
is near the locks at Lumberville where 
picnic tables make it a family affair. 
The borough dam on Route 202 just 
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east of Doylestown is stocked with 
fish each spring, when the opening 
of the season finds the pool lined 
with eager boys and girls. Lake Tow- 
hee, near Quakertown, is another 
fishing spot designed for families and 
groups. There is an admission charge 
to this wooded park. Everyone over 
sixteen needs a fishing license, price 
$3.40 for residents of the county, 
$7.65 for non-residents. If applied 
for by mail from the county treas- 
urer’s office include postage. 

Don’t overlook the many carnivals 
that sprout over the county through 
July and August. They have special 
features for children, such as pony 
rides, games, a play area for little 
tots and the allure of hot dogs, pop- 
corn and cotton candy. 

Besides the loaded picnic basket 
remember to take along a first aid 
kit. Sometimes a skinned knee or cut 
foot needs prompt attention when you 
are miles from a doctor or drug store. 
A jug of water is another important 
item, both for drinking and washing 
dirty hands and faces. Those big 
powder blue signs along the road are 
not just for decoration, “$100 Litter- 
ing Fine” can make a happy trip 
pretty sad. It is good public house- 
keeping to carry a box or bag in the 
car to take care of trash in places 
where no cans are provided. Even a 
carelessly discarded banana peel or 
apple core can be costly. 

Bucks County Life would welcome 
letters from its young readers about 
their vacation time in the county. A 
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Save With Guwinner’s 


Summer Services 


Our expert annual burner checkup saves 
you costly repairs, insures heating com- 
fort when you need it. Save money on 
summer fill-up a full tank won’t rust— 
We suggest our yearly service contract, 
and fuel oil budget plan. 
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Atlantic Heating Oils 


Prompt 24-Hour Delivery & Oil Burner Service 
Doylestown 348-2668 or 348-5784 
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Historic Inns of Bucks 


By Betty Floyd 


ecoin to Bucks County his- 
torian, Wiliam W. H. Davis, 
taverns were the first signs of advanc- 
ing civilization in Bucks County. The 
earliest record seems to be in 1671 
when Capt. John Carre, English 
Governor of the west bank of the 
Delaware River, licensed persons to 
both sell and distill spirituous liquors. 

When dirt roads began to connect 
sparse settlements in the early 1700’s, 
more taverns sprang up to supply 
overnight lodging for travellers as 
well as food and drink for the local 
population. Most people stop off at 
motels now, but there are a number of 
picturesque old 18th century taverns 
in the county which have been serv- 
ing food and drink continuously since 
those early days. 

One of the most colorful of these 
is the Warminster Hotel on Old York 
Rd., a few hundred yards south of 
Street Rd. in Warminster. Licensed 
in 1730, it has been open continuously 
except from 1919 when Prohibition 
closed it until Joseph Carosi bought, 
remodelled it and opened it in 1942. 
Its pine pannelled walls have echoed 
to the stamp of militiamen’s boots, 
the cry of cattle parked in near- 
by stalls overnight on their way to 
slaughter in Philadelphia, and the 
cheers of racing fans from the track 
down the road. 

Old maps show that in 1701 Noble 
Cooper owned 670 acres of land on 
both sides of York Rd. extending 
down to County Line Rd. Thomas 
Lintner bought 100 acres from Cooper 
and built on the site of the present 
hotel, acquiring his bar license in 
1730. Ownership passed to David 
Powell, then to James Vansant, who 
sold it and the plantation to Amos 
Dilworth in 1775 for 1300 pounds. If 
General Washington didn’t sleep there 
the next year on his way to the Del- 
aware, surely some of his officers did. 

From the time it was first opened in 
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1730, the Hotel was the stopping over- 
night place for the men who brought 
wagon-loads of hay from New Jersey 
and northern Bucks County to the 
Philadelphia market. 

Farmers would drive their cattle 
to huge stalls beside the hotel, where 
drovers would start them at daybreak 
on the long drive to the city. There 
was a blacksmith shop on the other 
side of the hotel, but both stalls and 
blacksmith shop are gone and the 
grounds are a macadamized parking 
place. However, Joseph Carosi still 
farms the land behind the tavern, 
using the original old stone barn. 
Josephs son, Dominick, runs the 
hotel, now Warminster Manor, and 
serves full course meals along with 
bar service. 

Harmon (Tony) Walker, who was 
born in Ivyland in 1891, remembers 
driving his father’s cattle to the stalls 
to be picked up by the drovers. Once 
a bull got away from him and he 
had to chase it nearly 10 miles 
through fields and fences until he got 
it back to the hotel. 

Waiker says there were toll gates 
on York Rd. until about 1914, one 
at County Line Rd., another where 
the turnpike now crosses below Hat- 
boro. They paid two cents at each one. 

The hotel was the polling place 
from the time the county became a 
democracy and for many years after. 
Walker cast his first vote there in 
1902 at the age of 21. 

Isaac Beans bought the hotel and 
the 154 acres with it from Thomas 
Dilworth in 1791, willing it to his 
son, Thomas, in 1814. Thomas, who 
ran the inn and farmed the land also 
kept and bred fine blooded horses, 
and became a very prosperous man. 

He opened a sulky racing track on 
his farm but it was closed by order 
of the court. He then opened The 
Speedway, a flourishing '/ mile track 
which extended across York Rd. from 


the hotel to Street Rd. The mecca of 
crowds up to World War I, it was 
said to have a demoralizing influence 
on the men and boys who frequented 
the races several times a year. Tony 
Walker says that though betting was 
illegal in Pennsylvania, many a bet 
was made there. There were occasion- 
ally serious accidents on the track, and 
one or two drivers were killed. 

After Beans’ death, the land was 
bought by a syndicate with the intent 
of making it an auto race track but 
World War I put a stop to that. Those 
who bought shares never got their 
money back. The land was divided 
into lots and houses built there, a few 
at a time. The Acme Market was 
built near the corner in November, 
1956. 


In the fall of 1814, while Thomas 
Beans was proprietor, the Militia 
gathered on the race track on their 
way to Marcus Hook and their officers 
were housed in the hotel rooms above 
the bar. For number of years, the 
track served as a training field for the 
militia. 

Thomas Beans and his first wife, a 
Craven girl, -reared four children. 
Thomas was an ardent Democrat and 
a member of the Old School Baptist 
Church of Southampton. His son, 
John C., sold the tavern and part of 
the farm to Samuel Robinson in 1846, 
but he continued to farm for the rest 
of his life on the land behind the 
blacksmith shop. John’s son, J. John- 
son Beans, was well known as the 
manager of the Doylestown Democrat. 

Robinson sold the hotel and farm 
in 1891 to Charles T. Dager who had 
been with his father in a hotel business 
in Barren Hill. Charles had served 
with Union General Buell’s body 
guard in the south for three and a half 
years during the Civil War. While 
down south, he married the daughter 
of a slave-holding Tennessee planter 
and brought her north to live after 
the war. History says that Charles 
reared three sons “who have never 
used intoxicants.” He also reared two 
daughters and it can be assumed that 
they never did, either. 

Prohibition put Charles out of 
business in 1919 but his bachelor son 
Albert lived on at the hotel, using it 
as a private home until he sold it to 
Carosi in 1942. ‘Dominick has added 
living quarters at the back and the 
rooms above the bar are not in use. 
The race track and the stalls are 
long since gone, but the old inn and 
the farm behind it still keep the flavor 
of the old days. And business is still 
good, says Dominick. A 
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Unusually attractive remodelled stone farm house 
surrounded by 75 rolling, tillable acres. Old 
shade, gardens encircling house — Big barn — 
Fine views — A fine property — $62,500. — 
WYNNE JAMES JR., Doylestown, Pa., 
348-3514 — 348-9130. 


A CLASSIC — Huge trees, lovely garden and a 
handsome all Brick Colonial about 30 years old. 
Gracious center hall; large LR with fireplace; DR; 
ultra modern kitchen with breakfast area; powder 
room; 2 tile floored porches. 2nd floor: 4 large 
corner BR; tile bath. Full dry basement. 2 car 
brick garage. $33,900. PARKE WETHERILL 
Assoc. 348-3508. 


BUCKS BUYS 


If you are looking for a home, any- 
one of these choice properties is well 
worth investigating. We recommend 
them for your consideration. 


Impressive Stone and Frame — Centrally air-conditioned — 
AM-FM Throughout. Set on 2-1/10 acres — rural-picturesque 
— Trees — Stream — gained national publicity when built 


1956, for outstanding unique design. 15 minutes Pennsylvania 
R.R. — Trenton — Langhorne. Spacious — Ultra-Modern — 
Only $38,900. MAKEFIELD CO., Morrisville, Pa., CY 5-1111. 


2 acres of privacy — thickly wooded lot by 
canal. 3 winged Rancher — Quality construc- 
tion-minimum maintenance. 18 x 29 living 
room-fireplace, window wall with view of 
woods and canal. Full dining room, modern 
kitchen-breakfast area, 4 bedrooms, 2 baths, 
huge recreation room-fireplace, den or work- 
room, powder room, laundry-storage rooms. 
BACS REALTY INC., W. Trenton Ave., 
Morrisville, Pa., — HY 3-3657 — CY 5-1181. 


Penny’s Patter 


By Penny Larsen 


ike the Arabs, St. John Terrell 

folded his familiar 14 year old 
tent that started the musical “Big Top” 
business in 1949, but there all resem- 
blance to Longfellow ceases. The 
move was made in the hot sunlight, 
and was hardly silent. In fact the 
orange and white canvas going up just 
a quarter mile above the old camping 
grounds, attracted as much notice as 
would George Washington, had he 
crossed the Delaware at high noon— 
(and if by chance you missed THAT 
historic event, Showman-producer 
“Sinjin” will happily repeat it cum 
costume and minute men on Christ- 
mas Day 1962.) Certainly the annual 
crossing is a lot less tough on Mr. T. 
who labored with his modern minute 
men like a lumberjack to get the tent 
up on schedule. 


The new striped lozenge-shaped tent 
is a vast improvement in many ways. 
It’s larger, there’s better visibility, less 
outside noise. Gone are the old wind- 
ing curves leading to the entrance. 
Two parking lots and a well designed 
box office with four windows result 
in much reduced waiting time—nice 
for the harried housewife who doesn’t 
appreciate last minute holdups after 
she has gone through the usual 
frantic home hassles to get to the 
theatre by show-time. 

New this year too, are runways 
leading directly from stage to dressing- 
rooms via tunnels. From the audience 
point of -view, this is great. It keeps 
one from being, distracted by actors 
waiting in the aisles for entrance cues, 
or darting madly (and often quite 
loudly) past people in the last few 
rows. Only the Stage Hands dash in 
and out like Keystone Cops with 
pieces of scenery. 

The shows themselves are better 
this year I think. One reason may be 
Director Louis Macmillan whom we 
first met at the Terrells opening night 
party and who'll be with the circus 
all summer. We watched him during 
a rehearsal the other afternoon and 
much admired his discipline as well 
as his staging skill. He is the force- 
ful “if-they-won’t-do-it-right-get-up- 
and-show’em-yourself” type of director 
who’s particularly helpful to young 
performers. Matter of fact a few of 
them will probably swear silently at 
him sometime during the course of 
the summer, but like my first director, 
Joseph Kramm, they'll always re- 
member him. 
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STRATHMANN 
LUMBERMART 


340 Street Road 
Southampton 


Elmwood 7-9292 


Catering to the building needs of 
the home owner 


BUY OF THE MONTH 


Is an early Colonial pointed stone home 
protected by 7 acres in a convenient lo- 
cation. It is enhanced by a large spring 
pond, towering shade trees and stone 
terraces. The first floor contains a 22- 
foot living room with fireplace, large 
dining room with fireplace, modern kit- 
chen, heated sunroom and powder room. 
The second floor contains a large bed- 
room with fireplace, guest bedroom and 
modern bath plus a paneled dormitory 
room on the third floor. A small barn 
provides garage space and several box 
stalls. Attractively priced at $29,500. 
To inspect, call 


HAPP & SONS Kealtors 


536-6930 Established 1925 


LEROY N. CASSEL 


REALTOR 


Specializing in 


FARMS & COUNTRY HOMES 


608 W. Broad St. Quakertown, Pa. 


MAKE US AN OFFER! 


Enjoy a breath-taking view from this 
almost new masonry rancher, situated on 
2 acres of well-shrubbed lawn in the 
most residential part of Warwick Twp. 
This well appointed home features cen- 
ter hall, raised hearth fpl in living room, 
country kitchen, 3 spacious bedrooms, 2 
tile baths, patio, sun-deck over 2 car 
garage, large downstairs room, with 
French doors might be suitable for prof. 
offices. Don’t miss to see this property— 
call us for an appointment now. 


Two Miles North of Doylestown 
On Route 611 
348-9468 


Doylestown, Pa. 
348-3578 


Stone and frame—on wooded 2 1/10 
acres AM-FM throughout—Shows much 
engineering skill with entire U-shape of 
glass doors—Exotic turquoise and yellow 
kitchen with copper-hooded stone cook- 
ing isle—hanging wall refrigerator—eye 
level ovens—under counter freezer—new 
washer—new dryer—fluorescent lighting 
—Large living room with stone fireplace 
—dining room—kitchen—family room 
combination cocktail lounge with sink— 
powder room—utility room—storage— 
3 bedrooms—2 ceramic baths—freshly 
painted exterior . . . Price now $38,900. 


CYpress 5-1111 
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OLD TRAVELER 
(Continued from Page 3) 


for it himself either quarterly or 
annually, and hope IRS will return 
his money with dispatch. If he fails 
to apply for a refund, Uncle Sam 
pockets the money. 

The withholding item also exempts 
those under 18 from the tax, but they 
must file exemption certificates annu- 
ally with the bank or corporation. 
And those who reasonably believe that 
they are not subject to the tax, be- 
cause of their low income or whatever, 
can also file exemption certificates an- 
nually. 

Many letter-writers apparently are 
unaware that the law has long re- 
quired them to report and pay taxes 
on interest and dividends. They see 
this as an entirely new tax—giving 
strength to Treasury’s claim that such 
people aren’t ponying up. 

But other letter-writers who have 
been paying such taxes, see the new 
regulation as “just a plain nuisance.” 

What I fear is that the withholding 
of 20% of our income will strike 
hardest at those who can least afford 
it—old people who live entirely on 
modest savings and dividends and who 
will be deprived of their money for 
periods of the year. 

Something is inherently wrong in the 
government keeping money belonging 
to taxpayers who don’t know enough 
to file special forms to get it back. 

If this tax folly of our U. S., State 
and local governments keeps increas- 
ing we will soon be paid in I.0.U.s 
by our employers. 

Well, what will be the difference, 
that’s all our currency is now. That 
dollar bill in your pocket reads “that 
thete is on deposit in the Treasury of 
the United States of America — “One 
Dollar.” 

Well, go down to Washington and 
try to get it. 

Someday, things may get in such 
shape that Betty Stedman will slip me 
a due bill good for food at Odettes 
or Washington Crossing Inn instead 
of a certified check for my column, as 
she does now. A 


DUBLIN LOCKER & 
PROCESSING SERVICE 


Dried Beet 
Home Cured Ham 


Bacon 


Fresh Opened Oysters & Clams 
Lockers e 
Home Unit Processing a Specialty 


249-3553 Dublin, Pa. 


Rt. 313 
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WILLIAM C. HEISE 
REALTORS 


Quakertown (Bucks Co.) Pa. 
536-5404 


“hr È pict, omen ee 
MILL HOUSE” 


Stream meanders through picturesque 
garden, cool tree shaded terraces. A 
master-piece of restoration. 2 walk-in 
fireplaces, open beams, yet no detail 
spared with all modern equipment and 
complete re-wiring. There are 7 rooms 
full of character and charm, the dining 
room especially with its flagstone floor. 
$29,500. 


RIVER OR CANAL? 


This beautiful 3 acre property borders 
on both. House contains a large living 
room with stone fireplace and cathedral 
ceiling, large dining room, modern kit- 
chen-breakfast room, powder room. Up- 
stairs, 5 balcony bedrooms, 3 baths. 
Wide screend porch overlooking river. 
Large garage. Excellent condition, good 
neighborhood. Tall trees, gardens, lawn. 
Listed at $40,000. 


LIPPINCOTT Realtors 


16 W. State St., 


| DOYLESTOWN 348-3508 


REALTOR 


Recitor — Insurer 
Specializing in Country Property 
Richboro, Pa. Elmwood 7-354 


Doylestown, Pa. 
348-5012 


UNUSUAL CHARM 


Fieldstone and stone, 18th Century 
restored Colonial house in beautiful 
high setting—Mature shade, flowers 
on the green lawns; big barn with 
workshop; Brick terraces. 20 delight- 
ful acres—$48,500. j 


“o 
= 


WYNNE JAMES, JR. Dealer 


Office: 348-3514 or 348-4020 84 Main Street 
Residence: 348-9130 Doylestown, Pa. 


ELBOW ROOM 


On quiet country road, surrounded by 
huge old trees and well-kept lawn, a 
painted brick farmhouse with lots of 
room. Secluded yet within short drive 
of fine schools and commuting service. 
The house has living room, dining room 
with fireplace, den with fireplace, kit- 
chen on first floor; 3 spacious bedrooms 
and bath on second; 3 additional bed- 
rooms (ideal for children) and bath 
above. Hot water, oil heat. Basement. 
Outbuildings include barn, garage space, 
box stalls for horses. Over one acre. The 
type of country place so much in de- 
mand. Owner says sell! $21,900. 


J. CARROLL MOLLOY 


30 S. Main Street Doylestown 


REALTOR 
348-3558 
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TRAVEL 
(Continued from Page 13) 


the season, there’s an improbably fast 
game of Basque-ball, or pelota 
(brother to jai alai) going on some- 
where, to the delight of visitors. 

Trips out of San Sebastian to see 
famous cathedrals, castles, great sea- 
scapes and picture-postcard villages 
are legion and rewarding. (1) 

* * * 

It’s off for a cruise in the Caribbean, 
even before Christmas, for Holland- 
America Line, with the announce- 
ment of seven cruises later this year. 
The line will begin the season on 
October 11th, with a five-and-a-half 
day cruise to Bermuda on the Nieuw 
Amsterdam, and there will be a pre- 
Christmas, 12-day cruise, leaving 
December 7th, on the Rotterdam. The 
Statendam will also make some of the 
cruises, and Martinique, Guadeloupe 
or Grenada are included in several of 
the itineraries. (2) 

* * * 

On July 15th, Japan Air Lines 
extends its Tokyo, Hong Kong, Bang- 
kok, Singapore jet service to Djakarta, 
Indonesia, with Djakarta included on 
a three-times-a-week basis. This is 
especially good news to those who 
would like to attend Independence 
Day celebrations in Djakarta on 
August 17th and/or the Fourth Asian 
Games, August 24th to September 
4th, in which athletes from throughout 
Asia will participate. Schedules can, 
of course, be arranged to allow visits 
of some length at the exciting interim 
cities of Hong Kong, Bangkok and 
Singapore. (3) 

* k * 

Although it is possible to drive to 
the champagne country near Reims 
and back to Paris in a day, once in 
the champagne country, you wonder 
why a traveler would limit it to a day. 
October and November are especially 
lovely months to make a visit, in 
addition to the beauty of the country- 
side to drink in, there are hospitable 
“cellars” at almost every turn (names, 
addresses and visiting hours available 
in advance). Among places to visit in 
Reims there are the fabulous Cathed- 
ral, the 11th century St. Remi’s 
Church and the War Room in the 
Modern Technical School, where 
General Eisenhower headquartered at 
the time of the surrender in May, 
1945, kept much as it was then. (4) 

* k * 

Finding yourself on the Atlantic 
seaboard in Autumn may well suggest 
a stay at the Greenbrier Hotel in 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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in central Bucks 
County, have a house designed and built 
to suit your needs and incorporating 
your “pet ideas” on the site of your 
choice by... 


A. C. Elfman & Sons 


Designers and Builders of Better Houses 
Since 1909 

56 S. Main St. Doylestown, Pa. 
348-4320 


POPPPF POPPI PDIP SOD POP DIOL OCP P ILO I OOS 


A large selection of beautiful Bucks DOYLESTOWN 
County Homes in every price range. N ATION ALB ANK 


Thinking of selling? List with us for 


fast, satisfying results! AND TRUST CO. 
“on the Square” 
BACS REALTY, INC. Doylestown, Pennsylvania 
Pennsbury Plaza - W. Trenton Ave. other offices 


WARMINSTER 
WARRINGTON 
HYatt 3-3657 CYpress 5-1181 DOYLESTOWN CENTER 


Chartered 1832 


STONE CARRIAGE HOUSE 


Fs eo two acres of ground including waterfall, pool 
and dramatic hillside, located on edge of quiet village 
in beautiful Solebury Township. The house, completely 
restored, charming and comfortable, contains sunken liv- 
ing room with stone fireplace, efficient kitchen, powder 


Morrisville, Pa. 


room, three bedrooms, bath and utility room. Many de- 
luxe and built-in features. Offered at $27,000. 


For complete details, phone or write 


BUCKLAND VALLEY REALTY CO. 


Evenings & Weekends AXtel 7-5416 
WASHINGTON CROSSING, PA. HYatt 3-3332 
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SPEAKING OF TRAVEL 
(Continued from Page 30) 


White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia. 
The dignity of Southern hospitality, 
combined with the masses of mag- 
nificent cofor in the Fall-hued 6,000 
acres at this hostelry, make for 
memorable vacationing. Tennis, skeet 
and trap-shooting, carriage drives, 
horseback rides or bicycling through 
wooded Allegheny mountains, a 
selection of swimming pools and golf 
courses, mineral baths, all combine 
for an active yet relaxing sojourn. (5) 
* * * 

Venezuela wii proudly open the 
Macuto-Sheraton Hotel this Autumn. 
Said to be “the most luxurious hotel 
in all the Americas,” the 400-room 
hotel “set down” in a picturesque 
fishing village a mere 10 minutes from 
Maiquetia Airport, is just over 20 
miles from mountain-nested Caracas. 


The Macuto-Sheraton is fully air-con- 


ditioned, has two swimming pools, 
lanais and cabanas, golf and marina 
facilities, a 1500-foot natural beach 
along the jewel-toned. Caribbean, and 
many other tourist-attuned features. 
The new free-market currency ex- 
change for visitors (approximately 
4.58 Bolivars to the dollar, as com- 
pared to the official rate of 3.35) 
will make things considerably easier 
than in former days on the visiting 
American’s exchequer. (6) 

The 102nd Melbourne Cup, the 
biggest horserace in Australia, and one 
which has become a classic in world 
turfdom, will be held on November 
6th during the week of the Victoria 
Racing Club’s Melbourne Cup Carni- 
val, November 3-10. A gay, social 
occasion in Australia’s “Holiday City,” 
it is a week emblazoned with fields of 
bright flowers, a handsomely attired 
audience, and open-air bookmakers 
under outsize umbrellas. Melbourne 
and the nearby countryside offer 
myriad places of interest to visit or 
tour. (7) 

* k * 

British West Indian Airways, which 
makes so many of the lovely islands 
of the Caribbean available by air, 
offers two booklets almost bound to 
make a trip to the West Indies much 
more enjoyable. “Pan — The Story 
of the Steel Band.” recounts how the 
steel bands began and grew, so that 
today there is hardly a hamlet in the 
islands where you cannot, on occasion, 
hear the lilting airs of the “phenom- 
ena” that is the steel band; “Trinidad 
— Crossroads of Culture,” chronicles 
the fascinating story of why and how 
peoples from the world came to 
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“settle in” on this West Indian 


island. (8) 
* k * 

The 44th International Motor Salon, 
to be held throughout October in 
Turin, Italy, is called “one of the 
most important motor shows in the 
world.” The area around Turin 
abound in spas and thermal springs 
and some have government-owned 
hotels in connection with the spas. 
For those who seek more activity, 
there are lovely, colorful seaside re- 


COUNTRY ESTATE 


Joseph Barness and Son 


WARRINGTON, PA. 


sorts just south of Turin, including 
justly-famous San Remo, with golf, 
tennis, cafe concerts, cultural events 
galore, underwater exploring and top- 
notch yachting facilities among its 
many attractions. (9) 


Just write the key numbers of the trips 
which interest you on a card and send 
it with your name and address to 
Travel Editor, Bucks County Life 
Prestige Group, 10 W 45th St New 
York 36. 


Spacious Bucks County plastered stone 
farm house situated on a five acre tract 
close to the Warrington Country Club, 
with a ten mile view of surrounding 
country side. Center hall, open spiral 
stairway to third floor. Double living 
room w/fireplace, dining room w/fire- 
place, study, powder room, large panel- 
ed family kitchen w/dishwasher. Four 
large bedrooms and bath plus maid’s 
room and bath on second floor. Two 
bedrooms and bath on third floor. Ran- 
dom oak and pine floors throughout. 
Barn for horses and sheep. Circular Tree 
lined drive. Beautifully landscaped with 
flowering shrubs and many large shade 
and fruit trees. A spacious, well main- 
tained property for good country living. 
Just $45,000. 


Dlamond 3-0700 


Swing into summer with plans for a new 
custom-built home in Pebble Hill Acres. 
Build the home you want in the country 
you'll enjoy in this planned, protected 
community just outside of Doylestown. 
We can maké your dream-house a re- 


WM. J. GRAHAM 


oO 2 yrs. $5 
ENT e eens SOLE ER Bele ee Ne 
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[] 2 or more subscriptions 
@ $2.50 ea. 
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Line @ Se Ps ay 


242 Wood Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 


Developer & Builder 
Phone: 348-4862 


[] Bill me 
O Payment enclosed 
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She ow 
How To Explore The Secret Worlds 
Of Nature by Vinson Brown. Bos- 
ton: Little Brown, $3.50. 

The current trend in science educa- 
tion is to produce young people with 
a questioning mind about the world 
they live in equipped with as many 
mental tools as possible to answer 
their questions. The goal in education 
is not so much to answer their ques- 
tions as it is to stimulate more minds 
into activity. 

Vinson Brown has quite adequately 
provided this stimulus. He says, “J 
don’t care where you are in this mixed- 
up world: whether you are rich or 
poor, whether you are university 
educated, whether you are young or 
old. There are many things about the 

.world we live in which no one has 
the answer to — not because they are 
unanswerable but because no one has 
raised the questions, or if they have 
been raised no one has taken the time 
to answer them.” 

Mr. Brown provides questions to 
get one started and suggests a possible 
method for answering them. For 
example, he brings to the city dwellers’ 
attention the fact that the cats which 
roam the city vary in their method of 

` stalking and killing rats. He suggests 
that one can make a study of this 
and possibly develop a “breed of cats 
that would be of immense value to 
man in catching mice and rats.” 

The book is easy to read and the 
content makes a lasting impression. I 
believe a book like this should be read 

by every science educator and especial- 
ly the young people in our schools. 

—William Johnson 

Mr. Johnson teaches science in the 
New Hope Solebury High School. 
My Father’s House by Shirley Eclov. 

181 pp. Harper & Bros. New 
York. $3.95. 
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BOOK S 


Peggy Lewis, Book Review Editor 


An extremely readable book, if you 
like looking in on family life. Shirley 
Eclov spares nothing and no one — 
the pangs of adolescent love, the toil 
and the effort that go to make a 
successful marriage for Rena and 
Andrew, and the awkwardnesses, 
sacrifices and embarrassments that 
come when the family has to take in 
Rena’s ailing aged father after his 
wife has died. The father’s story is 
the backbone of the novel. A college 
professor before his retirement, we 
meet him as his wife is dying, when 
he is slipping downhill into senility 
and hypochondria. The family, in- 
cluding the adolescent son and 
daughter, are affectionate and willing 
enough to have the old man share 
their home but there are moments 
when one or another or all the rest 
of the family feel like screaming or 
tearing their hair. These are prob- 
lems of everyday life, and it is Miss 
Eclov’s triumph that she keeps her 
reader turning page after page to 
share her courageous truths. 

—Patricia Highsmith 

O Rare Don Marquis by Edward 

Anthony. New York: Double- 
day & Company, $5.95. 

In 1931, Don Marquis’s publisher 
suggested that he write his auto- 
biography. He refused on the grounds: 
“Tm entitled to a better subject.” 

Fortunately, for Mr. Anthony and 
his readers, Marquis worked on an 
“egobiography” for his own amuse- 
ment. These unpublished 100,000 
words, plus his correspondence with 
Christopher Morley, Frank Sullivan 
and other friends, have provided a 
delightful and intimate framework for 
the biographer’s enthusiastic style. 

“O Lovely Griddle where my Cakes 

of Song 

Are baked! O Gulf Stream of my 

my ocean deep! 

O human Thermos Bottle! Will you 

keep 

My Love as hot as this our whole 

lives long? 

This sampling of the nonsense 
humor for which Marquis is famous 
is an example of how rarely he allow- 
ed the sorrows of his personal life to 
intrude into his writing; Marquis, who 
saw his son die at five; Reina, his wife 
a few years later vainly tried to save 
his frail daughter from the same fate, 
only to have her die at age 13. 
Further burdened by a drug addicted 
sister and a second wife who lacked 


the warmth and companionship he 
desperately needed, he expressed’ his 
philosophy in this unpublished coup- 
let: 

Give me your mirth. It boresrme 

when you weep. 

My loves you cannot touch. They’re 

buried deep. 

O Rare Don Marquis not only re- 
captures the flavors of the literary 
renaissance of the 20’s, with emphasis 
on the amusing archie and mehitabel 
stories, but also involves the reader in 
the life of an intuitive artist, whose 
deep concern for humanity is truly 
rare. 

—Marietta Gowdy 


El Cuento De Ferdinando by Munro 
Leaf, illustrated by Robert Law- 
son and translated into Spanish 
by Pura Belpré. New York: 
Viking Press, $2.00. 

At last Ferdinand has returned, in 
language, to his homeland. Pura 
Belpré has made Munro Leaf’s story 
of the flower-smelling bull as gay and 
exciting in his Spanish translation as 
it was in its original English. 

Much is to be said for Robert 
Lawson’s illustrations, especially if 
your Spanish is at the beginner’s level. 
Guided by his intriguing pictures you 
barely need a dictionary to follow the 
story to its delightful end. 

—Elizabeth M. Evans 


Pen to Paper by Pamela Frankau. 
New York: Doubleday and Co., 
$3.95. 

Those who wish to tangle with 
words and struggle to bring them to 
life would do well to read Pamela 
Frankau’s Pen to Paper. Those al- 
ready involved in writing may be in- 
terested in exploring her methods. 

Beginning at the beginning, Miss 
Frankau defines what makes a novel a 
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novel; she examines character and its 
development, citing the advantage of 
the “show-me” over the “tell-me” 
method; she speaks of pace; and she 
describes how she masters these 
various components. She implies that 
writing is also a gift: a good ear, a 
search for the right word, and the 
skill to keep the reader unaware of 
one’s effort. 

Among her ideas on writing are 
memoirs that reach back to early 
childhood and up through her experi- 
ences in the English army. She lets 
us in on her preferences and quirks. 
She will not read any of her press 
notices; they are consigned, upon 
arrival, to the waste basket. Although 
she has achieved the skill to write 
under normally intolerable circum- 
stances, she highly recommends 
silence for the best results. 

She speaks at length of her con- 
version to Catholicism and its effect 
upon the manner in which she deals 
with her characters. All of Miss 
Frankau’s illustrations are taken from 
life; and her theories evolve from her 
own examination of job, conscience, 
self. I can only wish that, in going 
this far, she had probed still more 
and benefited the reader with a deeper 
insight into writing in general and one 
writer, herself, in particular. 

—Peggy Lewis 
— O 
Heart Of The Wild by Chet Schwarz- 
kopf. New York: Doubleday & 
Co., $3.93- 

The background of Mr. Schwarz- 
kopf’s seventeen animal stories which 
compose this book is located along 
the redwood coast of California. The 
writer observes his wild creatures a 
bit too romantically at times, but al- 
ways with the knowledge that comes 
from living close to them, fearlessly 
and therefore sympathetically. De- 
scribing this northwestern part of a 
state which most of us associate with 
some of the less desirable features of 
modern living — crowded freeways, 
for one— it is restful to read of clean- 
watered rivers, lush valleys, towering 
trees, and rugged mountains. And it 
is apparent that the stories are “found- 
ed as much upon fact as was possible 
for man, the outsider, to do.” 

Heart of the Wild will interest 
animal-lovers of all ages. It is a 
pleasant book to read aloud. Wayne 
Trimm’s illustrations have caught 
animals in action with the authenticity 
particular to an outdoorsman-artist, 
in this case one who has been on the 
staff of the New York State Con- 
servationist for several years. 

—Avery Strakosch 
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Everyman’s Ark, edited by Sally 
Patrick Johnson. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1962, $5.95. 

In bringing together a varied col- 
lection of adventures among animals 
and men, Mrs. Johnson has done a 
most satisfactory editorial job. Here 
and there I would have left by the 
wayside some of her selections, Arthur 
Weisgall’s “A Camel with a Griev- 
ance,” for example; but no anthology 
can satisfy every reader. I, for one, am 
grateful for excerpts from books 
written magically by Dr. Konrad Z. 
Lorenze — whose ducks regard him 
as their natural mother; by Gavin Max- 
well, long-suffering lover of otters; by 
Colette, giving an affectionate, back- 
ward glance on her childhood in Bur- 
gundy in which not only cats, dogs 
birds, sheep, played important parts, 
but spiders and caterpillars, as well. 
This book has a thoughtful introduc- 
tion by Alan Moorehead, too, who 
points out rightly that in it the element 
of love prevails, that qualities of 
“repose, instead of persecution, ob- 
servation instead of fear,” affect all 
animal subjects. 

John Cameron Yrizarry has drawn 
the illustrations, often showing with 
simplicity the sly humor of a pig’s 
snout; the snooty perkiness expressed 
in a donkey’s ears; and the attitude of 
cruel aristocracy in the goshawk’s 
bearing and of all things, this artist 
shows that most static creature, the 
mantis, in a credible state of hurry! 

If you are an amateur naturalist, 
Everyman’s Ark is an interesting book 
to have on your bedside table. 

—Avery Strakosch 


Subscribe to Bucks County Life for 
a friend. $3.00 a year — $5.00 for 
two years.—A thoughtful gift. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
WANTED 


All subjects considered. Fiction, 


Poetry, Religious Studies, Non-Fic- 
tion, Americana, etc. 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, ING. 


Atten. MR..ELLIOT 489 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Pottery — Glass — Linens 
for Country Living 


NEW HOPE CRAFT SHOP 


New Hope, Pa. Daily 9-6 
MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 


Over 2,000,000 Sunflower Dish Cloths 
Were sold in 1961 by members of Sunday 
Schools, Ladies Aids, Young People’s Groups, 
ete. They enable you to eam monéy for our 
treasury, and make friends for your organization. 

Sample FREE to Official. 


SANGAMON MILLS, INC. 
Established 1915 Cohoes, N. Y. 


MEMORY LANE 
Card & Gift Shop 


The largest collec- 
tion of milk glass in 
Bucks County. 
Rainbow Art Glass 
Blue Gate Candles 
Early American 
Wood Decor 


Bustleton & 2nd St. Pikes 
Richboro, Pa. EL 7-8409 


Store hours Week Days 10 AM to 6 PM 
Thurs. & Fri. Eve. 7 to 9 PM. 


COLONIAL CANDLES 
HALLMARK CARDS 
WOODENWARE 
Warrington Shopping Center 


CHRISTIANSEN’S 
Card and Gift Shop 


GLASS 
IRONSTONE 
MILKGLASS 


Warrington, Pa, DI 3-1215 


All the books reviewed on these pages may be 
secured at 


The New Delaware Book Shop 
49 W. Ferry Street, New Hope, Pa. 


The Library BOOK SHOP 


Latest Editions, Prints, Maps, 
Greeting Cards, Stationery 
CENTER AVE. & COURT ST. 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA. 
Phone WO 8-2131 


ee 
WORLD’S FINEST MUSEUM AND 


Authentic Reproductions of Sculpture In Replica . . . Over 200 


At left 

FAMILY GROUP — By 
Rima R-974 — Wood Grain 
Finish Ht. 22. — $22.00 


Below 

THE OWL by Pablo Picasso 
Born in Malaga, Spain, 1881, 
Picasso is credited with the 
discovery of cubism and 
known for his dazzeling 
series of experiments. 

AP — 36 — Antiqued Bronze 
13 in. — $25.00 


above 

DANCER By Degas 

This great French painter, (1834 - 1917), 
an Impressionist, was inspired by race 
track scenes and ballet dancers. 

D-873 — Antiqued Bronze 

19 in. — $27.50 


Fine Reproductions From Museum 
Collections From All Over The World 


a a —i(i‘—S™sS 
CONTEMPORARY MASTERPIECES 


pieces hand cast and hand finished in durable Durastone 


At right 

DANCER — By Rima 

Rima, one of the outstanding 
modern sculptors, was born in 
Germany. She arrived in America 
in 1937 and exhibited widely in 
Museums and Galleries. R-976 — 
Antiqued black or white 

26in. — $22.00 


below 

PRAYING HANDS by Albrecht 
Durer 

German painter and draughtsman, 
Durer’s Praying Hands expess his 
belief in the need for spiritual 
rectitude. 

AP-84 — Green Bronze Finish .... 
9% in. — $22.00 


MOSES By Michelangelo 

The most famous of the Great Florentine 
Artists (1475-1564) portrayed the prophet 
after he found the Israelites worshipping the 
Golden Calf. 

R-414 — Antique Bronze or Antique Marble 
14 in. — $16.50 


SCULPTURE & JEWELRY 


30 WEST 


E 
MECHANIC ST- 
NEW HOPE, PA 


862-5471 


Driving Across 


Bucks Countians found a pleasing 
departure from modren surrealism at 
Barbara Scofield’s Gallery in Doyles- 
town during the exhibition of Allen 
Saalburg’s oils and prints. His col- 
lection was enhanced by the warm 
welcome of the patrons who willingly 
showed interested lookers details of 
the beautiful work. The perfection of 
Mr. Saalburg’s art is realized when 
you realize that his oil, The Hatter, 
which takes you to an attic of old 
irons and silk top hat memories, is 
classed by the artist as “junk” because 
he did not refinish any of the details. 
Mr. Saalburg’s talent has been de- 
veloped to the point where his pictures 
have an almost colonial flavor found 
so often in the area antique shops. 

The larger part of the collection 
consisted of silk screen prints done on 
silk pulled so taut that you can almost 
hear the intonation of a drum. The art- 
ist has to “screen out each color of the 
picture, and with even a slight know- 
ledge of the technique, one readily 
appreciates the wonderful detail of Mr. 
Saalburg’s prints which puts feathers 
on a very real duck. When asked why 
he didn’t receive a larger price for an 
impressive eagle print, Mr. Saalburg’s 
reply was that the print had only 
seventeen screens. The scope of his 
work ranges from farm scenes to de- 
coy ducks on old books. I was par- 
ticularly impressed with a print of an 
embroidery when it took a touch of 
the print to convince me that the 
picture did not actually have the 
rough texture of wool sewing. Mr. 
Saalburg has achieved an almost per- 
fect degree of third dimensional tex- 
ture in his oa and has the true 
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Bucks County 


By Susan Brown 


artist’s ability to make the viewer 

feel that if they touch the picture of 

the old book, the cover will crumble. 
— 0 

“Image 1962” the Second Annual 
Abstract Art Exhibition presented by 
the New Hope Historical Society, be- 
gan June 22 and will continue through 
July 29. 

The artist’s audience expects him to 
see and interpret life in a manner both 
unique and universal. They want him 
to speak of the familiar in a highly 
personal way. And they want to be 
moved by his work. This demand is 
implicit in a work of art and difficult 
to meet. 

Louise Pershing, an exhibitor her- 
self, selected and installed this show 
of abstract painting and sculpture. 
She has gathered a collection of works 
from this area that successfully 
demonstrates the variety of man’s 
visions. One must be aware of the 
attempt to express “self” in a fresh 
way; of a concern with life today; of 
a consciousness and reinterpretation of 
the past. This makes for a truly ex- 
citing show that deserves a large 
audience. 

The Abstract Exhibition is open to 
the public from one to five p.m. daily, 
except Mondays; evenings, Wednesday 
through Saturdays at the Parry Barn 
(next to the Playhouse) in New Hope. 

(Continued on Page 37) 


(Left) 

Cigar Store Indian From Bucks County 
Historical Society Collection. 

(Right) 

James A Michener (left), famed novelist, 
and Robert (Skee) Riegel club pro, at 
York Road Golf Club opening in Jami- 
son, Pa. 


Ce 


J, MULLIN NURSERY 


N N SELECT NURSERY STOCK 
ny } N Rte. 313 - 1 Mile SE. 
W ky X QUAKERTOWN 
536-4068 
PLANNED PERENNIAL GARDENS 


EImwood 
7-1328 
Landscape 
Specialists 
Trees and 
Shrubs 
Complete 


Garden 
Supplies 


Feeney’s NURSERY 
AND GARDEN CENTER 


Bustleton Pike above Street Road 
Feasterville, Pa. 


GRAVELY POWER 


EQUIPMENT 


Takes the Drudgery out 
of Spring Gardening 
David Lightkep with 30 
years experience, will 
help you through 
sales, service, shop- 
ping, etc. Open 
weekdays 8 to 5, 
Saturday 8 to 12. 


Gravely 
Tractor 


DAVID H. LIGHTKEP 


(Successor to F. L. Smith) 
JARRETTOWN, PA. 
Route 152 Phone: MI 6-1484 


ae 


Landscaping? 


Over 500 species and varieties of 
ornamental trees and evergreens. 
35 acres to choose from. 


WALTER’S NURSERY 
River Rd., Rt. 32, Pt. Pleasant 
297-5860 


NATURAL LANDSCAPE ARTS 
AND 
CONSERVATION COMPANY 


Box 821 Norristown, Pennsylvania 


275-9899 
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home 
loans. 


insured 
savings 


Doylestown Federal 
Savings & Loan Association 


17 W. COURT ST. 
Phone: 348-4554 


Doylestown, Pa, 


Clocks and Watches of all kinds re- 
paired. Specializing in Antique and 
Grandfather. Pickup and Delivery. 
Call: 


ANNO VIOLA 


Windybush Rd. 862-2879 


Coles 


Nurseries 


Everything in Hollies — Wide Selec- 
tion of all types for your landscape 
needs. 


EVERGREENS 
TREES—SHRUBS 
FLAGSTONE TERRACES 
Landscape Contractor 
Estimates Free 

P 794-7744 
ROGERS RD. FURLONG, PA. 


DRIVING ACROSS BUCKS 


(Continued from Page 36) 
If you are planning a visit to Long 


Beach Island this summer and from ` 


all indications, many Bucks County 
residents are, don’t miss the Fashion 
Show and Luncheon to be held at 
wieda’s Hotel in Brant Beach on 
Wednesday July 11th at 12:30. This is 
being sponsored by the Booster Club 
of the proposed Southern Ocean Hos- 
pital and is one of several events plan- 
ned by the dedicated women of the is- 
land to help provide funds for medical 
facilities on the island. Tickets are 
$3.00 each and can be reserved by 
sending your check to Mrs. James J. 
Nobel, 80 W. California Ave., Beach 
Haven Park, N.J. Fashions will be 
by the Island Dress Shop. 


——0o 


A note to Parents. 

The non-profit New Hope Music 
Series would appreciate your coopera- 
tion in our efforts to interest your 
child in the concerts of our third 
season bringing distinguished world 
famous singers and instrumentalists to 
our community. 

We feel that, perhaps, the students 
could be allowed to submit these 
essays to their English, Grammar or 
Music class as well as to the contest 
itself upon their return to the school 
in the Fall. 


DRAG 


RACES 


SUNDAYS JULY 'TIL OCTOBER 


Kes PITS OPEN 9:00 A.M. 
ira =" TIME TRIALS 10:00 A.M. 
AE) Yj mgA EUMINATIONS 2:00 P.M. 


VARGO’S DRAGWAY 


RIDGE ROAD (Route 563) 4 MILES EAST OF PERKASIE, PA. 
BLEACHER SEATS $1.00 


THE NEW FULL SIZE CUSTOM 880 DODGE 


Breeze through the summer with the built-in dependability of the new 
medium-priced Dodge! You'll like the thoroughbred performance with 
less care, less gas — Available in all models. Try it at 


|. M. JARRETT op york ROAD, HATBORO, PA. 
Ce as SR ee 
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Left to right members of the Hospital 
Booster Club, Mrs. L. E. Buse, Mrs. 
Harold Cole and Mrs. James Noble. 


We hope you will encourage your 
child in preparation of a paper giving 
their reaction to the music played in 
one or more concerts, whatever 
approach they themselves might 
choose. 

We of The New Hope Music 
Series committee would welcome 
your participation in this com- 
mittee itself or any advice you may 
care to give us with regard to the en- 
couragement of the youngsters towards 
these valuable and outstanding musical 
events which are presenting majestical- 
ly mature young artists. The future of 
good music in America obviously lies 
with the youth of the nation. 

This Fall we will have a student 
section and a $1.00 admission for 
students which may encourage parents 
into acceptance of these efforts. 

We feel confident that you, as a 
parent, will appreciate what we are 
trying to accomplish and that the 
task is not an easy one. 

Thanking you for your interest and 
cooperation, I am, for the committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM KEYES, director 
The New Hope Music Series 


Entrance of St. John Terrell’s Lambert- 
ville Music Circus, showing the new box 
office and tent. 
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EVERGREENS 


GOLF 


Clubs and balls 
supplied . . . 
Lights for night 
play . . . Golf 
lessons by ap- 
pointment. 


9 HOLES CHIP AND PUTT 
DRIVING RANGE 
990 Cherry Rd. 536-3011 


Quakertown, R. D. 4 z k 
Between Richlandtown and California 


ABABA 


EARLY AMERICAN 
FURNITURE 


Unusual pieces, priced nicely, in Pine, 
Cherry, Birch and Maple. 


FURNITURE BARN 
Route 202 862-2106 NEW HOPE 


GERMAN SHEPHERD DOGS 


PUPPIES STUD SERVICE 
ALM - HAR RD. #1 
ALMA & HARRY E. ARNOLD 
Cooperstown, Pa. (Near Passer) 
Area 215 - 346-7981 


p 
— 
— 


ZOHLMAN NURSING HOME 
24 HR. REG. NURSING CARE 
F. M. Froio, R.N. 

Director and Owner 
Richlandtown, Pa. 536-5455 


ee (S&F 


Horses for Hire 
Boarded & Sold P 
Riding Instruction —— i> 


A 
HAYCOCK RIDING STABLES 
1 Mile North of Weisel 
257-6271 


FINE MONUMENTS 


Kellers Church Granite Works 


Route 563, Kellers Church, Pa. 
795-2166 
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CROSS BUCKS 
a ere from Page 37) 

n a fair weekend during the 
Fonts suitable to outdoor living, 
there must be thousands of family- 
sized barbecues held in Bucks County. 
Some involve nothing more that set- 
ting up the charcoal grill with its 
rack for cooking a few hamburgers 
or frankfurters. If the folks nextdoor 
are included, the menu may include 
steaks or, in season, corn steamed in 
the wet husks. 

Frankly the neighbors might as 
well be invited, that will keep them 
from complaining about the smoke! 

More affluent neighbors tend to 
have slightly more elaborate cookouts 
and these lucky householders tend 
toward outdoor fireplaces with varying 
degrees of convenience. 

However few week-end barbecue 
devotees know that the practice stems 
from large social and political open 
air meetings with the food as bait. 
These were very popular more than a 
hundred years ago in the South and 
West when venison and bear were 
the fare and as these became scarce 
oxen, sheep, and pigs took their place. 

Actually Georgia is the state best 
known for these roasts and much 
preparation went into them. The pit, 
about eight feet long, a yard wide, 
and five or six feet deep was dug 
the day before. The wood fire was 
lighted in the evening and fed green 
hickory logs all night. Early on the 
morning of the roast the stuffed animal 
was spitted on a length of pipe with 
a turning arrangement. 

The glowing coals soon had their 
effect and the first of numerous bast- 
ing Operations was done, using a large 
swab dipped into a huge tub of sauce. 
From time to time tests would be 
made with a long skewer and after 
several hours the roast was pronounc- 
ed done. 

The large public barbecue was in- 
troduced in the North during the 
presidential campaign of 1876 (the 
disputed election of Hayes over Til- 
den) in Myrtle Park, Brooklyn, New 
York. 

Appetites have not diminished over 
the years and the occasional public 
ox-roast is still popular and well- 
attended but the average house-holder 
has joyfully translated this old fash- 
ioned feature into terms of modern 
living and today’s family tastes. 


CORRECTION 

In the June issue, in listing the 
names of Linford Cornell’s descend- 
ants, the name of Jesse B. Cornell of 
Penndel was accidently left out. 


GEORGE R. NEVELLS | 
ose 


SURVEYOR | 
Elephant Road, M.R. 1 
Perkasie, Pennsylvania 
Phone: Office & Residence 
257-4367 


ERRICO’S 
Sporting Goods & 


Luncheonette 
STOCKTON, N.J. 


DECORATIVE ACCESSORIES 
GIFTS — FURNITURE 
COLONIAL REPRODUCTIONS 
CHINA — GLASS — COPPER 
BRASS — PEWTER 


629 Second St. Pike (Rt. 232) 
Southampton — Below Street Rd. 
ELmwood 7-1010 


Open Week Days 10:30 to 5:30 
Tuesday & Friday Evening 7:30 to 9:30 


=O OE 


CO-OP STORE 


“The only customer-owned store 
catering to you” 


FINEST MEATS—PRODUCE 
Everything for‘ your home and your parties 


46 S. MAIN STREET NEW HOPE 
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The Magnificent MAGNAV 


The Finest Name in Hi-Fi — Stereo — Television and Radios Magnavox represents 
the epitome of quality in engineering and performance and the highest standard in 


cabinetry style and design. 


Prices of Stereo- Full Console start at 
$179.50 up to $700 with the same standard 
of quality throughout the entire line which 
have made Magnavox the symbol of ex- 
cellence for many years world over. 

Other Magnavox innovations include FM 
Stereo-Micromatic Professional Changers 


which treat your records as though made 
of fine Dresden, Magnavox Music Watts of 
Power which are really there, remote con- 
trol Television and 27” TV at the price 
of a 21” set. 2 gram stylus guaranteed for 10 
years and 3 year guarantee on picture tube. 
Prices on TV Full Console start at $198.50. 


We will be very happy to meet you and show you our complete line of 
Frigidaire, Amana, Easy, Maytag & Fedders. 


DELL APPLIANCE CENTER 


Richboro Shopping Center at intersection of Rt #232 & Bustleton Pike 


RICHBORO, PA. 


ELmwood 7-1012 


ELmwood 7-9544 


Stop in today to see the complete line of the Magnificent Magnavox 


ne 


Artists sketch of Peddlers Village 


Peddlers Village Welcomes You 


One of the most unusual places of trade in the 
east. Located in the quiet village of Lahaska, Bucks 
County, it offers Shops of Distinction in a nostalgic 
setting and is the fulfillment of a dream that busi- 
ness can be carried on successfully in the unhurried, 
relaxing manner of a more gracious age. You will 
thoroughly enjoy the quiet charm of Peddlers Village 
while you visit its unusual and interesting shops. You 


of the Village. 
CHRISTMAS SHOP 


Mrs. Denison 


Antiques — Ruth Dubbs 


William Tarleton 


THE TREASURE CHEST 


TARLETON INTERIORS 


will find an authentic Country Store, a Christmas 
Shop for year-round gifts, Antique Shops filled with 


yesterday’s treasures, a Beauty Shop for distinctive 
coiffures, a Gourmet Shop for epicures, several dis- 
tinquished Interior Decorators and smart Sports Ap- 
parel Shops for milady with more unusual shops to 
come. 


Enjoy luncheons and dinners at the COCK ’N BULL Restaurant, 
another exciting feature of Peddler’s Village, offering butter-tender 
steaks and farm-fresh chickens all broiled over a glowing charcoal 
hearth. Served in an informal, old-fashioned setting you will find this 
a delightful experience that calls for many return visits. Shoppers can 
take after-noon tea on the cool patio overlooking the lovely gardens 


ANTIQUES GLADYS BECK 


Katie Houghton Hairdressing 


HENTOWN THE 1821 HOUSE 
COUNTRY STORE Harvan & Nichols 
The Smiths Antiques — Decorating 


GOURMET SHOP AND 
OLD FASHIONED ICE CREAM 
PARLOR 


AVANT GARDE 
Clothes - Shoes - All Imported 
Bunny Wieler 


LIPPINCOTT ANTIQUES 
Expertly restored Antiques 
Carroll Lippincott 
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Tia Moked.. -aS 


For 

Hospitality- 
Friendship - 
Goodwill - 


There 

Ís 

Only 
One... 


W elcome 
Wagon 


FOR INFORMATION ON WELCOME WAGON -- PHONE TUrner 7-2767 
a] 
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The Old Traveler — 


Friends and followers of The Old 
Traveler will be sorry to hear that he 
is in the Quakertown Hospital recup- 
erating from a serious illness. This is 
no way to windup a leave of absence 
but with a mid-eighties birthday ap- 
proaching this month, we are very 
happy to reassure his many friends in 
the county and all over the United 
States that he is feeling much better 
and will be back in his usual form 
within the near future. 

In the meantime, Mr. Freking sug- 
gests that you might enjoy this de- 
lightful profile he received from Mrs. 
Rivinus of Philadelphia in answer to 
the many inquiries about her uncle 
who appeared in the recent article in 
Bucks County Life describing her fas- 
cinating trips with him by coach and 
four along the River Road many years 
ago. It is certainly as Mrs. Rivinus 
says, a delightful picture of a past way 
of life and Uncle, a character well 
worth reading about. 


is A people who read my letter, 
you kindly printed about driving 
four horses along the river road, have 
asked me who my “Uncle” was? 

As he was quite an individualist it 
might entertain them to hear some- 
thing about him. 

His name was John Sergeant Price, 
Jr. and he was born in Philadelphia in 
1873. 

From his earliest childhood he de- 
veloped a passion for horses and dogs, 
and was never without a whip of some 
sort in his hands, doing all sorts of 
stunts with the lash. 

He was of a sunny disposition and 
a natural athlete, excelling in tennis 
and cricket, but his favorite sport 
was “breaking in” and driving four 
horses. Besides breeding show dogs, 
and homing pigeons, he raised and 
fought game cocks, having a special 
pit built to fit in his billiard room 
where he invited his cronies for a 
roast oyster supper and an evening 
of sport. On the cultural side, he 
loved music, was fond of acting in 
amateur theatricals and had an ap- 
pealing singing voice. Living the year 
round in his house in the country, 
he gave weekly musical parties to 
which he invited a select few and went 
to the greatest detail to choose the 
instruments for the orchestra and the 
programs. At these parties the din- 
ners would be real feasts with terra- 
pin and champagne, but nary a cock- 
tail. He considered that they ruined 
the taste for the dinner and, if any- 
one smoked between the courses, 
they were never invited again. 


Incidentally, he always ordered 
enough terrapin to have some with a 
sweet potato for breakfast the next 
morning. 

Owning an interest in LYnhaven 
Bay, he had a barrel of oysters 
shipped up weekly, packed in sea- 
weed. 

He was an individualist as to cos- 
tume, having his clothes made in 
London by a tailor he had contacted 
on an early trip abroad and, of a spe- 
cial design, which he never changed 
no matter what the fashion was. In 
fact, the neighbors said they knew 
when the Summer and Winter sea- 
sons were official when John Price 
appeared in white flannel trousers and 
thin grey coat in the Spring and 
knickerbockers in the Fall. 

John never married and was a great 
favorite with us children being 
known affectionately by young and 
old as “Uncle”. He was very generous 
and no one applied to him for assist- 
ance in vain. 

So much for the man. 

John and his coach were known 
throughout Eastern Pennsylvania and 
he travelled hundreds of miles in this 
fashion. 

He was a recognized authority on 
all stable matters and celebrated as 
one of the best “Whips” in the United 
States. 

On these coaching trips he took 
some of his homing pigeons and sent 
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OUR COVER 
Our Cover this month was de- 
signed especially for Bucks Coun- 
ty Life by the gifted young artist, 
Victor Brozani. The painting is a 
modern interpretation of the 
great plainsman, Buffalo Bill and 
is done in an interesting combi- 
nation of rich earth colors, pre- 
dominantly greens, browns and 
yellows. 

Mr. Brozani has designed his 
theme to be interpreted from var- 
ious angles giving free rein to the 
viewer’s imagination and allow- 
ing him to discover his own pic- 
torial values. 
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Water - The Delaware Valley's Vanishing Asset 


By Frank Dressler, Exec. Dir. Water Resources Asso. of the Delaware River Basin 


yn and soil are Siamese twins; 


you cannot separate them. Con- 


ditions that limit water supply provide 
means for depleting the soil. Run-off, 
soil erosion and pollution are the vil- 
lians that must be contained. 


A thin layer of top-soil stands be- 


tween the people and starvation. It 
is our life bank. A dangerous portion 
has been lost. It can never be re- 
gained. It is capital that cannot be re- 
placed. Bucks County has already 
lost three inches of top soil. 

We are in a critical area. Water 


needs will triple within the next gen- 
eration due to expansion of industry 
and population. What can be done 
about it? Action is being taken on a 
massive scale embracing the entire 
Delaware River Basin. Top leaders 
of the country have called it a mira- 
cle of engineering, planning, adminis- 
tration and legislation. Frank Dress- 
ler describes it in the following article. 
This issue carries the first of two in- 
stallments. You should read it. It is 
as close to you as your water spigot 
and dinner table. 


Hal Clark, President, Delaware Valley 


Protective Association and Director of the 


Water Resources Association 


O ne of the most exciting, and 
certainly one of the most rapidly 
changing stories in the Delaware Val- 
ley today deals with that most com- 
mon and indispensable of all earthly 
commodities, water. By its sheer in- 
dispensability, and by respecting its 
own natural boundaries rather than 
man’s haphazardly drawn political 
boundaries, water has forced the gov- 
ernments of the Delaware River Basin 
to settle a bitter, forty-year old water- 
allocation dispute in a unique and 
exciting way. 

The excitement surrounding the 
Delaware Basin story is generated 
largely by the instrument that settled 
the dispute, the recently created in- 
terstate-federal Delaware Basin Com- 
mission. The Commission has in- 
spired confidence in many important 
directions in place of vast uncer- 
tainty and worry. Planners see it as 
a possible prototype for dialing with 
other regional problems such as trans- 
portation. Industries view it with 
assurance that great quantities of 
water will be available for their use 
in the future, even in times of drought. 
Informed citizens throughout the basin 
see it as the single, largest hope that 
it will be possible to take a swim or 
Picnic on a weekend like a human 
being rather than a sardine. 

To understand the Delaware Basin 
story, the reader must first be aware 
of two important definitions. 


The first of these is the “Delaware 
River Basin”. The Basin, is a natural 
watershed, that is, all that land area 
whose waters ultimately drain into 
the Delaware. The basin embraces 
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some 12,757 square miles in the four 
States of New York (the Delaware’s 
headwaters are in the Catskills), 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Del- 
aware. Within the basin today are 
about 7,000,000 residents and over 
10,000 industries. 

When the planner sits down to con- 
sider how best to develop the Del- 
aware’s water resources (that is, how 
best to impound the basin when they 
come so water is available when the 
rains don’t come), he must consider 
an area much larger than the basin it- 
self. This must be done because of 
the bitter dispute between New York 
City, Philadelphia and New Jersey. 

The dispute over which basin State 
should get how much water from the 
Delaware started in 1920 when New 
York City decided that it would be 
cheaper to divert pristine waters from 
the headwaters of the Delaware to the 
City than to clean the far less than 
pristine waters of the Hudson River. 
This decision posed a possible serious 
infringement on the riparian rights 
of Pennsylvania and New Jersey and 
found these two States far from friend- 
ly to the idea. 

In 1929, when it was evident that 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey would 
not agree to what it thought to be an 
equitable apportionment of the waters 
of the Delaware, New York State, 
on behalf of the City, asked the U.S. 
Supreme Court to resolve the matter. 
In 1931, for the first time, the Court 
permitted New York City to divert 
440 million gallons of water per day 
(mgd) from the Delaware. 

During the depression and war 


period from 1931 through 1947, 
several piecemeal approaches were 
made to deal with some of the more 
serious problems in the Delaware 
such as occasional water shortages and 
floods. However, in 1947, INCODEL 
(the Interstate Commission on the 
Delaware River Basin) sounded the 
first of its alarms that critical water 
shortages lay ahead in the next two 
decades unless the basin States co- 
operatively acted to develop the waters 
of the interstate Delaware. 

The States reacted to INCODEL’S 
warning by appropriating funds to 
INCODEL to design a comprehensive 
plan of the physical facilities that were 
found to be needed to adequately 
meet future water demands. By 1950, 
engineers working under INCODEL’s 
supervision completed such a plan and 
INCODEL submitted the plan, along 
with a compact to create an inter- 
state agency of government, to the 
four basin State Legislatures. The plan 
and the compact, after having passed 
the legislatures of New York, New 
Jersey and Delaware, died in the 
Pennsylvania Senate in 1953. 

As soon as it was evident that IN- 
CODEL’s plan would not pass in 
Pennsylvania, New York again went 
to the U. S. Supreme Court to ask 
for permission to divert additional 
waters. In 1954 the Court permitted 
New York City to divert an additional 
360 mgd (for a total allowable diver- 
sion of 800 mgd) and New Jarsey to 
divert 100 mgd (through the Del- 
aware and Raritan Canal which can 
be seen at many points on the Jersey 
side of the river that parallels Bucks 
County). 

Hence, when the planner sits to 
consider developing the Delaware 
Basin’s water resources, he must con- 
sider the needs of an area larger than 
the basin which the Army Engineers 
have dubbed the “Delaware Basin 
Water Service Area.” This Service 
Area is the basin itself plus . . . plus 
the rest of New Jersey (the Delaware 
involves only 20% of the State) ... 
plus the New York City metropolitan 
region . . . plus the rest of the State 
of Delaware. The Army likes to de- 
scribe this Service Area by noting that 
(1) it involves less than 1% of the 
land area of the continental United 
States, (2) has about 12% of the 
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COACHING 
DAYS 
IN BUCKS 


By Preston Hoyle 


otorists from other States never 

fail to comment upon our 
crooked roads. Prior to Penn’s ar- 
rival there was little need for roads 
because the earliest settlers lived 
along the Delaware River and the 
creeks flowing into it, and travelled 
from place to place by boats. Until 
the coming of the English there were 
no wheeled vehicles to make the 
opening of roads necessaty. 

Penn projected a series of paral- 
lel north-west highways to be inter- 
sected by others at right angles, but 
his love of straight lines, as put in- 
to practice in laying out the streets of 
Philadelphia, was not to prevail in 
Bucks County. Many of the early 
settlers had fenced in their lands and 
as a result of the arteries of travel 
had to wind around these barriers, 
and wind they do to this day. 

When stage coaches were intro- 
duced in England in the seventeenth 
century it was not long before Ameri- 
can-made coaches were rushing along 
the colonial roads between the prin- 
cipal towns and cities at the unbe- 
lievable speed of eight miles an hour 
in imitation of their English cousins. 

These colorful vehicles dashing 
about the country carrying important 
personages and messages thoroughly 
annoyed the more conservative folk 
of the day, who petulantly declared 
there was no earthly reason for such 
haste. 

The first roads were so named by 
courtesy only. Most of them were but 
trench-like ruts with a bit of variety 
offered now and then in the shape of 
a mod hole with a long pole sticking 
up from its center to show how deep 
it was. 

Contemporary accounts reveal that 
the technique of negotiating the ruts 
was rather jolly. “Now, gentlemen, to 
the right,” would come the cheery re- 
quest from the coachman, whereupon 
all the passengers, including women 
and children, threw their combined 
weight to balance that side. The proc- 
ess was repeated to the left, if neces- 
sary, and on a typically bad stretch 
of road the passengers must have re- 
sembled so many Jacks-in-the-box. 

The technique for mud holes was 
just as simple, but not nearly so much 
fun. The passengers clambered out, 
put their shoulders to the wheels and 
pushed. 
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The first stage coach line—a mode 
of transportation now considered most 
romantic by those who never had to 
use it—to go through Doyl’e Towne 
was put on in 1792, coming down 
the Easton road from the Forks of 
Delaware and continuing to Philadel- 
phia. The trip took a day and a half! 
John Nicholaus, the proprietor, oper- 
ated his stage on a weekly basis. 
Starting down on Monday, it made 
an overnight stop at Jenkintown and 
by Tuesday noon delivered the shaken 
passengers at their destination. The 
return trip started on Thursday. Trav- 
ellers considered the matter very 
carefully before subjecting themselves 
to the tedious journey which cost 
them $2.00 as well as continual 
jolting. 

In 1794, a second stage line, owned 
by Lawrence Erb, was put into opera- 
tion over the same route. The time 
and the fare was also the same. Each 
passenger was limited to 10 pounds 
of baggage. Horses were changed at 
Craig’s tavern, four miles below 
Doyle’s Town. An overnight stop was 
made in Jenkintown on the way 
down, and at Stony Point on the re- 
turn trip. 

Despite its miseries, stage coach 
travel began to catch on and numer- 
ous lines were established. One of 
these left Bethlehem every Monday 
and Thursday at 5 a.m., stopped for 
breakfast enroute, reached Charles 
Stewart’s house in Doyle’s Town in 
time for mid-day dinner. With fresh 
horses and refreshed passengers, the 
stage proceeded to the house of Wil- 
liam McCall in Jenkintown, and ar- 
rived the same evening at the house 
of George Lesher of North Second 
Street in Philadelphia. Whether the 
elimination of the over-night stop was 
the result of improved roads, the ac- 
counts do not say. 


As far as is known, there was no 
local stage line running between 
Doylestown and Philadelphia prior to 
the removal of the county seat from 
Newtown to Doylestown in 1813. In 
May of that year, John Brunner began 
the operation of the “Doylestown 
Coachee,’ on a twice-a-week basis. 
The fare was $1.3714 each way. It 
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started at Mathew Hare’s “Ship Tav- 
ern,” the site of the present Lenape 
Building. In 1817, the line was run 
by Joel Doane, starting at Cross Keys 
and picking up passengers at the 
“Indian Queen” tavern in Doyles- 
town. The “Coachee” changed hands 
again in 1818 and was run by Jona- 
than Michener on a three trips a week 
schedule. The following year the line 
was purchased by Ephraim Fenton, 
who changed the name to the “Doy- 
lestown Stage.” Improved roads now 
made it possible to cover the distance 
to Philadelphia in six hours. A com- 
peting line was called the “Doyles- 
town Pilot.” 


In 1829, Doylestown’s first direct 
communication with New York City 
was established through a new line 
operated by William Field from the 
“Green Tree” tavern on a daily sched- 
ule. Starting at 3:30 a.m. and travel- 
ling by way of New Hope and New 
Brunswick, the stage reached New 
York by mid-afternoon. The fare was 
$2.1214 each way. 


This was a period of great activity 
in stages. Tavern keepers were the 
most frequent owners for the obvious 
reason that the enterprises brought 
increased custom to their doors. 

Probably the most famous of the 
Doylestown stages was the “High 
Grass Line,” established by Benjamin 
F. Clark in 1837. He did his own 
driving and his echoing shout of “get 
to the high grass” gave the line its 
name and so stimulated the horses 
that it was probably the first to make 
the round trip to Philadelphia and 
return in a single day. 


During the heyday of the stage 
coach, Doylestown was a popular 
Summer resort for Philadelphians and 
even New Yorkers. James Gordon 
Bennett, founder of the New York 
Herald, spent three Summers in the 
1840’s at what is now the Fountain 
House. The advertisements of the pe- 
riod list such attractions as “first rate 
ice creams, pure water for the temper- 
ate, mint and ice for those on a 
vegetable diet, salubrious breezes, ar- 
tificial mineral waters, and a vigilant 
police force.” A 
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Summer and Fun With The Performing Arts 


t was one of those amazingly beau- 

tiful days in July that we drove to- 
wards Center Bridge on Route 263 
and turned left at the sign Ramblerny 
— New Hope Academy of the Arts, 
Inc. — School of the Performing Arts. 
You left behind the paved road, 
entered a winding lane and then you 
were at Ramblerny. You saw young 
people everywhere you looked and 
they were active young people deck- 
ed out in assorted colors — brown 
legs flashed by, hair flying, pink 
shorts, white shorts, red and black, 
bare feet, sneakers, leotards, ballet 
slippers, lugging musical instruments, 
bows and arrows, tennis rackets, ea- 
sels, paint boxes—young people on 
the move in the flickering sunlight 
from the tall trees. They were going 
to classes, coming from classes. Ram- 
blerny is the summer school which 
mixes art and recreation with empha- 


sis on the performing arts — drama 
— the dance — voice — musical 
comedy — television — jazz. 
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By Cynthia Ann Baker 


The Snydermans — Samuel and 
Florence — felt there was a need for 
a summer camp for youngsters and 
teenagers who had outgrown, men- 
tally at least, the tents and singing- 
around-the-campfire with hikes, blis- 
tered heels and insect bites programs. 
Florence has been in show business 
since she was thirteen, has directed, 
choreographed, and staged many 
shows. Sons and daughters of her 
many friends complaining about the 
long summer dearth of “things to do” 
gave her a brilliant idea. Three years 
ago, the Snydermans purchased Ram- 
blerny, a two hundred-acre estate and 
all during 1960, they worked like 
mad transforming estate buildings into 
class rooms for ballet, dancing, thea- 
tre groups, painting, voice instruction, 


keeping whereever possible the in- 
formality of the original groupings. 
They constructed a playhouse where 
performances are given weekly for the 
benefit of the students and any par- 


ents who might be in the vicinity. 
The two swimming pools were slicked 
up, the formal gardens groomed, the 
tennis courts put in apple-pie order, 
a baseball diamond laid out, an arch- 
ery field set up and a golfing range 
studded with yardage signs. 


Now came what seemed the biggest 
problem of all interviewing and se- 
lecting their teaching staff but actu- 
ally it turned out to be no problem at 
all. Men and women, experts in their 
respective fields of the theatre and 
dancing, voice and other kindred arts 
were delighted at the prospects of 
spending two summer months with 
groups of talented and interested 
young people. Next came the thrilling 
experience of peopling Ramblerny 
with the right kind of students. 
Florence Snyderman and her assistant, 
Florence Linden, worked hard at this 
job, meeting parents, young people, 
and ascertaining whether the would- 
be students would fit into the picture 
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of a summer school where the de- 
sire to learn one or all of the perform- 
ing arts would predominate over the 
desire to just laze around. The year 
1961 found 88 girls and boys en- 
rolled, girls outnumbered boys about 
two to one. The system the Snyder- 
mans set up worked like a charm, the 
students filled their days with class- 
room work, squeezed in sports when 
they could. This year there are 123 
students from ten through the teens 
with a sprinkling of older girls and 
boys. Classes start at nine-thirty and 
finish at five-thirty. The Snydermans 
are reaching for a total student body 
of two hundred within the next year 
or so. 

At present there are two dormi- 
tories, one for the boys and one for 
the girls. Five or six students share 
a big room with a complete bath 
and house-mothers who are usually 
college students. 

About fifty per cent of the students 
come from homes where they have 
been in close contact with the per- 
forming arts and lap up the profes- 
sional training they receive under in- 
structors such as Jose’ Limon, one of 
North America’s most famous dancers 
and choreographers; “Luigi” a pro- 
fessional jazz dancer; Jury Gotshalks 
and Irene Apinee, ballet dancers and 
teachers; Dick Andros, choreogtaph- 
er for “Arlene Francis’ Home Show,” 
Robinson W. Stone, Kurt Cerf, Hen- 
rietta Maiari qualified for teaching 
drama; Fred Steele, Greta Hartwig, 
Dr. Ashley Vernon, voice and music; 
Jac Hein and Jack Lescoulie, tele- 
vision; Bettye Mazor, oil painting, 
water color, pastel, sculpture, char- 
coal, and costume design; Professor 
Frederick Rohdes, Bruce Drysdale, 
and John Walsh, specialists in sports 
activities, 

The other fifty per cent of the stu- 
dents quickly adjust to the excitement 
of learning something new—whether 
it’s balancing on tip-toe or beating 
drums in the jazz sessions. Hidden 
talents often show up when they see 
others drawing or painting, or fenc- 
ing or swinging a golf club or a tennis 
racket. They learn to make costumes 
for the plays and the musical pro- 
ductions, the intricacies of applying 
make-up whether on their own faces 
or those of a fellow student. There 
is a well-equipped infirmary and a 
trained nurse on hand at all times, 
but ninety-nine per cent of the stu- 
dents prefer to be “up and doing” and 
can’t wait to get back in the swing. 

United Nation people are finding 
the school a wonderful opportunity 
for their children to spend a summer 
among active and talented American 
children. In fact there are several 
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quite famous youngsters enrolled, but 
their parents prefet that their names 
not be made public. 

The overwhelming success of this 
new type of summer camp has a num- 
ber of talented adults hoping the 
school will continue year around — 
with the summer months reserved 
for the youngsters. The Snydermans 
are seriously considering this for the 
fall and winter of 1962-1963 and are 
taking their frst step by making Ram- 
blerny their permanent home. 

As we were about to leave, a charm- 
ing little miss who confessed to be- 
ing only ten years of age, inter- 
viewed us. She sat on a stone wall, 
with a gray poodle firmly clasped in 
her arms. “Do you want me to tell 
you something about THIS place?” 
Without further ado, she continued, 
“They make me get up in the morn- 
ing and they make me make my bed.” 
We were most sympathetic. “And an- 
other thing, that old canteen over 
there — they close it ALL DAY and 
they make me eat my meals when 
they want to serve them!” Then with 
a flip of her dimpled hand and a toss 
of her black curls, in a most devastat- 
ing voice, she finished, “All this kid- 
stuff!” 

The canteen is in the old spring- 
house gay with checkered tablecloths 
and ice cream chairs. Early in the 
game, the Snydermans discovered that 
the amount of soft drinks and candy 
bars consumed during the day mount- 
ed into astronomical figures and de- 
cided to keep it closed except for two 
hours during the evenings. After all, 
they keep a top-flight chef on duty 
and his meals are worth eating with 
appetites unimpaired by sweets. A 

———o 
Editorial Note: All of us, Bucks 
Countians and visitors, drive along 
our shady and sunny country roads 
and are intrigued with signs. Most of 
us wonder what they mean and what 
lies at the end of the long lane. The 
writers of Bucks County LIFE often 
go down these long lanes to find if 
there is anything of interest to our 
readers, to satisfy your curiosity as 
well as our own. 


Formal Gardens at Ramblerny 
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Summer Wash-and-Wearables 
Come back to you 
Lily Bright-Delightfully Fresh 
When you send them to 


STRAND’S COTTON CLINIC 


DRY CLEANING 
AND STYLE SET FINISHING 


No more worries about delicate 
colors or summer sheer! 


Strand Valet Service 


65 S. Main St. 
Doylestown, Pa. 
348-3556 
Enterprise 1-0031 
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WM. H. STAHL, CHEVROLET 
SOUTHAMPTON 
365 STREET ROAD Elmwood 7-2295 


FAMOUS FISHER STEREO 
REDUCED AS MUCH AS 
25% ! 


The Fisher Chadwick II Provincial 
Pearlman’s new easy terms now make 
it possible to own Fisher Stereo at the 
lowest prices yet! You will be pleased 
to find a style to fit any decor. 

Priced from $299 


34 SOUTH MAIN ST. 
DOYLESTOWN 
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Cultalossa Jnn 


Dining By The Falls 


Route 32, River Road Lumberville, Pennsylvania 
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JOHN CORCORAN’S 1714 


Water Wheel 


Fine foods and drinks served every 
day in historic surroundings. 


Old Easton Rd. above Doylestown 


Rt. 611 348-9300 
“Corcoran Speaking” of radio & TV 


COUNTRY SIDE INN 


Fine food for discriminating taste. 
Cocktail lounge and bar. Catering to 
weddings, banquets, business and s89- 
cial affairs. 
Closed Sunday 
1⁄2 mi N Doylestown, Rt 611 
(Easton Rd) 
SPECIALTY 
SAUERBRATEN — SNAPPER SOUP 
HASEN PFEFFER 


(under new management) 
Dinners Served 
5 P.M. to 11 P.M. 
Entertainment Nightly 
Open ’til 2 A.M. Closed Sunday 


York Road Reservations 
New Hope 862-2182 


Along the Delaware 


Cuttalossa Inn — Delicious Food 
served in delightful surroundings—Out- 
door dining by the falls — Home Made 
Deserts Specialty of the house. Rt. 32, 
River Rd. Lumberville, Pa. 


Indian Rock Hotel—-L. D. River road 
above Black Eddy. Unusual atmosphere. 
See the Indian profile on the rock high 
above the Delaware River. Cocktail 
Lounge opens 5 o'clock daily. Closed 
Sunday. 


Ringing Rocks Inn—On the hill, Up- 
per Black Eddy. Gourmet food in a de- 
lightful upper Bucks setting. Open daily 
from 11:30. Closed Sundays. Reserva- 
tions: YUkon 2-8782. 


New Hope 


Tow Path House—New Hope. Unique 
well-fireplace, glows by the creek light- 
ing diners. Check giant blackboard menu 
for delicacies. Choice. Cocktails. Visitors 
to New Hope should visit here. 


Black Bass Hotel — Lumberville, a 
short distance above New Hope. Estab- 
lished 1745. Reknowned for gracious 
country dining. Overlooking the scenic 
Delaware River. Tele.: AXtel 7-5770. 


Cartwheel Inn—Superb Cuisine. Swiss- 
French Menu. Breakfast, Luncheon — 
Dinner 12 to 11 P.M. Sunday Dinner 12 
to 9. Bar open weekdays until 3 A.M. 
Route 202—near New Hope. Closed 
Sundays. 


Centre Bridge Inn — Fine Food and 
Drink — Luncheon ahd Dinner — Com- 
pletely restored 18th Century Georgian 
— Sunken Canal Garden — Antique 
and Art Gallery — Closed Sunday — 
862-2048. 


Chez ODETTE has captured the 
unique charm and atmosphere in a typi- 
cal Bucks County setting. French and 
American cuisine. Lunch, Dinner, Cock- 
tails, open everyday. 


#8 Mechanic — 8 W. Mechanic St., 
New Hope, Pa. Sandwiches and light 
platters served from morning till mid- 
night, every day but Monday. 862-2164. 


Feasterville 


Buck Hotel—Feasterville. Old timey 
inn with a chummy bar. L. D. moderate- 
ly priced. Phone ahead for special dishes. 
Cheese cake delicious. Expert catering. 


Buckingham 


Boswells Route 202—Delightful Week- 
days from 11 to 9 P.M.—Sunday 12:30 
to 9 P.M. Colonial atmosphere—Attrac- 
tive prices. 


Banquet Facilities 


CROSS KEYS 
Route 611 & 313 348-9364 


INDIAN ROCK 


"On The Delaware” 


A Must on your dining list for ex- 
cellent cuisine and a charming Early 
American atmosphere. Jayne and 
Joseph Lodge are your Hosts. 
Cocktail Lounge—Dinner 5 til 9 
Rt. 32, River Road Upper Black Eddy 
22 Miles N. of New Hope 
YUkon 2-5767 or 2-8777 
CLOSED SUNDAYS 


INN 


George Washington ate here 
We Carry on the Tradition 


Bucks County’s Oldest Inn 


DOYLESTOWN PIKE AT 2nd ST. PIKE 
WRIGHTSTOWN, PA. 


3 a "i 
BLACK BASS HOTEL 
On Route 32 at Lumberville 
Open Every Day 
But Christmas Day 
Luncheon 12:00 to 2:30 
Dinner 5:30 to 10:00 
Sunday Dinner: 1 to 8 pm 
Gift Shop in Garden 
Bar 
Guest Rooms - Central Heating 
Facilities for parties 
from 4 to 104 
297-5770 
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“One Of the Best Chings 
In Life is Good Food” 
WARRINGTON INN 


Easton Hwy & Bristol Rd. 
Route 611 Warrington, Pa. 
DI 3-0210 
Vincent Coggiola, Proprietor 
* Weddings - Receptions 
* Banquets A Specialty 


Exclusive but not expensive 
Cocktails 


Lambertville, New Jersey 


At the bridge Telephones 
Yo block off Rt. 202 EXport 7-0897—0817 


LUNCHEON 12-2 October to June 
COCKTAILS ANE DINNER 5-9:30 
SATURDAY SUPPER 11-12 
SUNDAY DINNER 1-8:30 


River-front room available 
for Parties and Receptions 


DELIGHTFUL DINING 
AT THE HISTORIC 


Yardley Inn 


ON THE DELAWARE 
Yardley, Pa. 


Luncheons from Noon to 2:00 P.M. 
Dinners from 5 to 10 P.M. 
till 11 P.M. on Fri. & Sat. 
Late evening snacks 
Bar opens at noon 
HYatt 3-3800 
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WHERE TO DINE 


Wrightstown 


Old Anchor Inn—Rts. 413 and 232, 
Wrightstown. Roast beef and homemade 
cheese cake are outstanding. Terrace 
and Hunt rooms available for banquets, 
oo and clubs. Cocktails—also 

ar. 


Doylestown and Nearby 


Old Water Wheel Inn—One and a 
half miles north of Doylestown. Old Mill 
built in 1714. Mill supplied fiour to 
Washington’s army. Terrace dining— 
unusual bar, best food—atmosphere. 


Conti Inn—Cross Keys. L. D. One of 
Country’s historic old inns, owned and 
hosted by the Contis, a name well 
known in restaurant circles. Try Walter’s 
Caesar Salad. Bar. 


Country Side Inn—Cross Keys. L. D. 
Modest prices for grand snapper soup 
and sauerbraten. Unpretentious, bright, 
and. cheerful. Bar. Air-conditioned. 


Doylestown Inn—18 W. State St. 
Features early breakfast, business lunch, 
cocktails, dinner and late snacks, Guest 
rooms with private bath. Banquets. Fine 
food in a family atmosphere. 


Below Doylestown 


Warrington Inn—Rt. 611, Warrington. 
L. D. Famous for fine seafood. Spacious 
rooms for private parties. Cordial atmos- 
phere created by Vincent’s greeting. 


On the Jersey Side 


Lambertville House — Lambertville. 
Miniature loaves of bread at this histor- 
ic old country hotel. L-D Candlelight 
bar ‘til 2 a.m. (except Sunday); hot food 
served 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m. daily 


Rivers Edge — Lambertville, N. J. 
perched on the banks of the Delaware, 
this stone mill built in 1835 is a delight- 
ful place to dine. Indoors and outdoors 
with candlelight twinkling from dining 
areas around an open garden, old brasses 
and stoneware filled with flowers. Radios 
“Stella Dallas” on hand to greet you. 
Here you enjoy fine continental food 
and American favorites. 


Upper Bucks 


Four Winds Tavern—Rt. 611, Revere, 
north of Ottsville. Open fireplace flicker, 
on basket-chickens and T-bone steaks. 


The Fallow House—Dairy bar and 
restaurant. Dinners, sandwiches, 15 flav- 
ors of ice cream. Rt. 611, five miles 
north of Doylestown. 


Newtown 


Homestead of Lavender Hall—Rt. 
532, Newtown. Colonial Elegance with 
homestyle cooking. Mr. Chrales’ south- 
ern fried chicken a specialty. Buffet 


luncheons and dinners Wednesday, 
Thursday and Saturday. 
Goodnoe Dairy Bar — Intersec- 


tion Rts. 532, 413, Newtown. Home 
farm products go into snacks and 
complete meals. Homemade Toll 
Gate ice cream. 


Pf % 

Intimate Dining In The 
CHATEAU ROOM 

A Selected Menu of Choice 


. Steaks-Fillets-Seafood 
Charcoal Broiled 


Johnny Burke at the Piano 
U.S. Rt. 1 SK 7-3757 Penndel, Pa. 


FOUR WINDS TAVERN 


The Finest Food 
in a Charming Atmosphere 


Steaks — Chops — Seafood 
Chicken-in-the-basket 


Lunch & Dinner 12 ‘til 9 Sunday 12 ‘til 8 
Open Fireplace 
RT. 611 Revere, Pa. 


“15 miles N. of Doylestown” 


THE FALLOW HOUSE 
Dairy Bar- & Restaurant 


Family Restaurant 
RT. 6)1, PLUMSTEADVILLE, PA. 
5 Miles North of Doylestown 


Delicious Snacks 
Full Course Dinners 


For Reservations 


Telephone: 766-8974 
Open Every Day From 10 A.M. 


BBEDSOR 
ez e: 


iaa 


Snack or Dine 


from a Snack to 
a full Course Dinner 


* EXCELLENT FOOD 
* PLEASANT PRICES 
° COLONIAL ATMOSPHERE 


OPEN DAILY & SUNDAY 
for 
LUNCHEON *® DINNER 


Call 794-7959 


ROUTE 202 
BUCKINGHAM, PA. 


“Don’t Pass 
The Buck!” 


DINNER COCKTAILS 
LUNCH 


A favorite eating place 
of the County 
since 1735 


Open 6 Days-Closed Sunday 


Buck Hore 


Intersection Buck Rd. 
Bustleton & Bridgeton Pikes 
FEASTERVILLE, PA. 
ELmwood 7-1198 
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WHERE TO DINE 


Lower Bucks 

Flannery’s—Man-sized meals that will. 
delight the slim-line gals. Steaks, Chops, 
Seafood—charcoal broiled. Paintings by 
well known Bucks County artists to en- 
joy while you dine. U.S. Route 1, Penn- 
del, Pa. Chateau Room open 5 p.m. to 
1 a.m. 

Ye Old Delaware House—Food and 
service in the fine old Pennsylvania tra- 
dition. Enjoy the gracious atmosphere of 
this famous old hostelry. Delicious din- 
ing on the Delaware. Radcliffe & Mill 
Sts., Bristol, Pa. 

The Yardley Inn—This historic spot 
on the Delaware River at Yardley, fea- 
tures delightful food for luncheon and 
dinner under the capable management 
of Roger Stocovaz. Good food in a rare 
sening For reservations call HYatt 


Lower River Road 


Colonial Country House Restaurant— 
At edge of Washington Crossing Park, 
over the Canal Bridge. A place to bring 
the children and enjoy a delicious full 
course dinner, or an in between snack. 


Washington Crossing Inn—Washing- 
ton Crossing. Dine in formal dining 
rooms or in original kitchen of this his- 
toric inn. Facilities for bridge parties in 
small private rooms, Recommended food 
and bar. 


PLEASANT 
DINING 


LUNCHEON 
DINNER 
COCKTAILS 


Dining is Always Delightful Here. If the 
weather is warm and golden, the terrace 
is at its best. If the weather is sad and 
rainy and chilly, we light the indoor fire- 
place. And the food is wonderful every 
day except Monday (when we're closed). 


THE TOW PATH HOUSE 


Mechanic Street on the Canal 
New Hope, Pa. 862-2784 


ALL THE FAMILY KNOWS 
Lunching is a Treat... 


Dining an Event, at 


GOLDIE'S 
DINER & RESTAURANT 


Serving Daily from 7 until 7 
Sundays from 7 until 8 


RT. 313, Dublin, Pa. 249-3686 


Gracious Dining 
in 
Colonial 


Atmosphere 


Banquet Facilities 
for 10 to 200 


persons, 


Closed Mondays. 


Washington Crossing Inn 


Washington Crossing, Pennsylvania 


Phone HYatt 3-6677 


* 


THE DOYLESTOWN INN — a pleasant place to enjoy good food 
for breakfast, lunch, dinner or late snacking. 


Join Penny Larsen 
and guest celebrities 
during the Friday at 
Five broadcasts from 
the Jug-In-The-Wall 
Cocktail Lounge. 


One of the county’s oldest favorites, 
you'll find your visit to this historic Inn 
a delightful experience. Whether it’s for 
an early breakfast, a pleasant business 
or shopping luncheon, family dinner in 
the main dining room or cocktails or 
nightcap in the Jug-In-The-Wall, you 
will enjoy it thoroughly. Spacious, com- 
fortable guest rooms, all with private 
bath. Banquet facilities also available. 


The Doylestown Inn 


18 West State Street, Doylestown, Pa. 
348-2474 
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WATER CONSERVATION 
(Continued from Page 4) 
nation’s population (about 23,000,000 
persons), and (3) generates 17% of 

the national personal income. 

The Delaware Basin story, mori- 
bund in 1954, came to life with a 
vengeance on August 19, 1955 when 
Hurricane Diane’s fury and inundat- 
ing rains killed one hundred persons 
and caused over $150,000,000 in real 
property damage. The fury of Diane, 
rather than the potentially greater 
danger of water shortages, lashed the 
United States Congress and the four 
Basin States into action. 

In late 1955 and early 1956, the 
Congress directed the U. S. Army 
Corps of Engineers to do, basically, 
two things. First, the Army Engineers 
were told to comprehensively survey 
the water problems of the Delaware 
Basin, and also estimate the water 
needs of the larger Service Area for 
the years from 1960 to 2010. Once the 
facts were gathered, the Army Engi- 
neers were directed to design a com- 
prehensive plan of water facilities, 
multiple-purpose where feasible, that 
would (1) overcome the water prob- 
lems identified and (2) meet the esti- 
mated needs for the next fifty years. 

The Army’s studies, which cost 
about $2,000,00, were substantially 
completed in 1959 and are now em- 
bodied in the eleven volume Delaware 
River Basin Report. These findings, 
which will just be touched upon here, 
clearly indicated the great cost of 
interstate inaction stemming from the 
New York City dispute. 

The Army found that the water 
withdrawn from the Delaware, now 
occasionally inadequate for all needs, 
will grow to more than four times the 
present rate over the next fifty years. 
In the Allentown-Bethlehem metro- 
politan areas present water needs are 
such that “recurrence of a drought 
similiar to that of the thirties would 
cause some immediate curtailment of 
water use.” 

“Demands for outdoor recreation 
resources and facilities by the people 
of the Delaware River Service Area 
will increase by more than 61⁄2 times 
by 2010.” A significant portion of 
future needs can be met at reservoirs 
proposed by the Army. 

(Continued Next Month) 


“SEZ LITTLE AMY” 
“My Daddy had to go to the hospital 
He was gettin’ so pale and thin 
He forgot the belt for his trousers 
And nearly lost ’em when he walked 
in.” 
D E F. 
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EVERYTHING IS TEDDIBLY FRENCH 


AT CHEZ ODETTE 


Why “jet” to France. Just drive to NEW HOPE and CHEZ ODETTE'’'S, THE 
COMPLETELY FRENCH RESTAURANT with your own French Aubergiste. 


ODETTE MYRTIL 


COCKTAILS — LUNCHEON — DINNER 


Open Every Day - Except Sunday 
Buffet Luncheon CURT WEILER 


Daily $1.75 at the Piano 


The 


RINGING ROCKS INN 


ON THE HILL - UPPER BLACK EDDY 


The Finest Food in Buck’s. In one of its most de- 
lightful settings, Relax and enjoy an adventure in 
good eating at our Skytop Terrace or the Panoramic 
Dining Rooms. For reservations — Call 982-8782. 


tree that grows 
thru our roof, 


f td 


SOCIAL OBLIGATIONS 


are so easy to repay at our buffet! 


DINNER BUFFET Wednesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays 
LUNCHEON BUFFET Wednesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays 


Have a table reserved on the Balcony or by the 
Waterfall for a party... or for the family. 
The Homestead Restaurant 


of Lavender Hall 
Route 532 above Newtown, Bucks County, Pa. WOrth 8-3888 
Air-Conditioned Cocktails Open every day 


Dining Room 
Cocktail Lounge 
Banquets 
Private Parties 
Overnight Guests 


Open Daily from 
11:30 A.M. 
Sunday Dinners 
from 2 to 7 P.M. 
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RINGING ROCKS 


t Upper Black Eddy, some five 

hundred feet above the Delaware 
River, in Bridgeton township, you will 
find an unexpected venture in good 
food and wonderful atmosphere at the 
Ringing Rocks Inn. Here is Heming- 
way’s “clean, well-lighted place.” 
Ringing Rocks Inn looks out over 
Coffman’s Hill directly across the river 
and far reaching valleys and moun- 
tains beyond it. Dinner is served in 
full view of this panorama of the 
verdant Pennsylvania-Jersey Hills. 
Situated on the edge of a plateau, 
the Inn becomes an island, almost 
a Mt. Parnassus of its own. After 
eating a sumptuous meal on spark- 
ling white napery, the visitor may sit 
on the edge of this oasis filled with 
good food and far far removed from 
the tensions and problems of a com- 
mercial world. 

Just a few yards from the Inn is one 
of Bucks County’s most mysterious 
phenomena: the ringing rocks. 

The trail leads an explorer over 
fallen trees to an almost eerie field of 
boulders. When hit with a stone or 
metallic object, they let forth a ring- 
ing sound. Each boulder has a differ- 
ent tone, and perseverance can line up 
a scale of rocks. 

So clumped and careless are these 
boulders that they seem to have been 
dropped from a burdened cloud, but 
perhaps their real history is more in- 
triguing. The ringing of the rocks is 
caused by the dense composition of 
the fine, tightly packed crystals. When 
the Bucks County Historical Society 
took charge of the four acres, the 
composition was investigated and 
found to be largely silica and alumi- 
num. The various tones are probably 
due to different crystallizations. 

The rocks are igneous, that is, of 
lava-like origin, forced up as hot 
liquid during their formation. These 
boulders were carried by a glacier to 
their present site. Why the glacier 
melted so suddenly or how the rocks 
came to be on top of the plateau is 
not certain, and conjecture still re- 
mains as to the depth of the rock de- 
posit. They have been entirely de- 
nuded of soil and vegetation by ero- 
sion, and standing in the midst of 
these barren boulders gives one a feel- 
ing of mystery conducive to imagining 
a gigantic cave beneath, or the whis- 
pering song from the adjacent Ring- 
ing Rocks Falls. 

When visitors have had their fill of 
exploration and rock testing, the Inn 
will provide relaxation and refresh- 
ment, under the ownership of Ken 
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By Susan Brown 


West, as well as having complete 
facilities for overnight guests, private 
parties and banquets. 

The place has a warm atmosphere 
with its rich dark wood and white 
table cloths, and the contemporary 
decorations don’t have that stark 
sterility that so often goes with mod- 
ern design. Each dining room has a 
large mirror facing the bay windows, 
so that not a bite may be eaten with- 
out scenery all year round. Outside is 
a patio lined with white tables and 
flower beds and the smooth stoned 
space makes one wish that there were 
an old-fashioned dance band. The 
landscaping hesitates on the edge of a 
forest that looks almost primeval, and 
Mr. West has even supplied field 
glasses for scouring the neighboring 
mountain during cocktails. The drive 
to Ringing Rocks Inn is one of the 
most beautiful in Bucks County, north 
from New Hope along the Delaware, 
past quaint homes and dramatic scen- 
ery. The next time you're driving 
through Bucks, turn left at Upper 
Black Eddy and say hello to Ken 
West and all the ringing rocks. A 


N 


TOM REDDY’S 


PLAYHOUSE INN 


New Hope, Pa. 


The pleasure of dining out is a 
combination of Good Food, Liquor, 
Service and atmosphere. 


Our excellent cuisine, expert mix- 
ologist, trained personnel and River- 
view appointments leave nothing to be 
desired. 


Hotel, air-conditioned rooms, all 
facing the River with private baths. 


Breakfast-Dinner-Supper 
Dancing 9:30 PM TO 2 AM 


Frank Benedict and his orchestra, 
Byron Tinsley at the Concert Grand 
plays for dinner every night. 


862-2035 


For a_ snack or 
meal it’s the bright 
spot where you 
will enjoy that un- 
ique, Bucks Coun- 
ty atmosphere. 


Country House 


RESTAURANT - DAIRY BAR 
General Washington Blvd. 
and Upper River Rd. 


LUNCH FROM 75¢ DINNERFROM $1.45 


Jumbo Sandwiches and 
Ice Cream Sodas 


TEENAGERS DELIGHT 
Spenvevery d6Y i 10 p.m. 


Open 7am to 8 pm 
7 Days a Week 


Jamis on Restaurant 


& Sandwich Shop 


York Road, Jamison DI 3-9934 


Sunday i Oper. by Warrington Diner, Rt. 611 
Monday thru Thursday Till 11 p.m. 

Fri. and Sat. Till 12 p.m. 

Tom Thumb 


stayed here 

in 1867; Liberace, in 1961. 
Theatrical personalities like 
our country hotel atmos- 
phere. You too will enjoy a 
visit to Lamberitville’s oldest 
hotel. 

Home cooked meals served 
in an historic setting. 1812- 
1962: our 150th year. 
Dinner 11 am. till 9 p.m. 
Our new Buttery open till 2 a.m. 


Gambertuille Howse 


Bridge St., Lambertville, N. J. 
Phone: 397-0202 
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Picnic Planning 
Make Pienics Fun 


© Dixie Cup 


here once was an aunt who swore 
off picnics. Also an ant. 

The aunt was dissatisfied because 
her family’s outings were run-of-the- 
mill. Same old hot dogs, and lolling 
around. 

The ant didn’t so much mind the 
listless activity. Just those same old 


hot dogs. 
There’s little you can do about the 
apathy ... or enthusiasm . . . for pic- 


nics by insects and pests. If possible, 
avoid them. After all, ants will be 
ants, but here are some ways to in- 
crease your fun while dining outdoors 
in field or woods. 

That old saw, “plan ahead,” is a 
must for pre-picnic insurance that fun 
will be had by all. This involves more 
than a cursory glance at the weather 
report. List everything you'll load in 
the car, then run down this check list 
before leaving. Avoids that funny feel- 
ing we all have the moment we realize 
something was left behind. Usually 
happens when head hits pillow later 
that night . . . and a sleepless tussle 
follows. 

Once at the site, seek privacy as 
well as shaded level area with water 
nearby. Privacy-seeking also involves 
some “planning ahead.” Don’t be satis- 
fied with the first spot you find beyond 
picnickers who arrived before you. 
Walk another 20 minutes away to 
avoid other groups that may come and 
crowd. 

Collect all small valuables — pens, 
money clips, lighters, keys — which 
might slip from men’s pockets and 
place them in Mom’s handbag. Per- 
haps no one ever lost something valu- 
ed at one of your picnics, but why 
spoil your perfect record? 

Try leaving the sandwiches behind 
for once (as well as aunty’s much- 
despised hot dogs). Fix a tasty shish 
kebab. Chunks of different meats, 
cheeses, tomato and onion on a green 
stick are as much fun to eat as they 
are delicious. Outdoor basting has 
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many advantages. For example, the 
same leg of lamb cooked in an indoor 
oven has added zesty flavorsome taste 
when done on a spit over an outdoor 
charcoal flame. The reason: self-bast- 
ing on an outdoor turning spit means 
that not all juices run off the meat. 
Rather, they slowly wash around the 
flesh, clinging to it, keeping it juicy 
at all times. 

Ready to try it? Begin by digging a 
pit and lining your cooking area with 
rocks to prevent fire from spreading. 
One of the easiest ways to start a fire 
is with a box of self-starting charcoal 
briquets. They need only a lighted 
match to ignite. When the box burns 
away, briquets smolder with ash. Ten 
or 15 minutes later, they’re ready for 
you to begin broiling. 

Here’s a chance for junior to use 
that water pistol! This may be a way 
to help put out your picnic fire — 
only if your youngster is well super- 
vised and watched any time he’s near 
the flames — but be especially careful 
to make sure the fire is out. A few 
cinders can, with a spurt of wind, 
touch off a serious fire. 


Plan your activities to help maintain 
a leisurely mood. If softball’s your 
group’s forte, encourage a game of 
catch before mealtime, or while cook- 
ing. After dinner, relax. Read, listen 
to the radio or “sing along.” 


Don’t begin packing too late! De- 
pending on the size of your group, 
start to leave well before it gets dark, 
especially as Fall nears and days 
shorten. This also gives you more 
time to recover items lost during the 
day. 

Another way to have more picnic 
fun — make more meals into picnics! 
When the clan arrives home for sup- 
per one bright evening, have picnic 
equipment ready and loaded for a 
dash to one of Bucks County’s many 
delightful picnic spots such as Stover 
Park at Tinicum, etc. etc. A 


No.8 MECHANIC 


A Good Sandwich Over The Millpond 
Open Every Day but Monday 


No. 8 W. Mechanic St., New Hope 
PHONE: 862-2164 


WITCHWOOD FARM 
COUNTRY KITCHEN 


Where Route 202 meets Route 309 
Open daily 9:30 A.M. to midnight 


BREAKFAST—LUNCH—DINNER 
SANDWICHES 


FARM-MADE ICE CREAM 


For a delicious salad ask your grocer for 
Low-Calorie 


COUNTRY KITCHEN DRESSING 


Landscaping? 


Over 500 species and varieties of 
ornamental trees and evergreens. 
35 acres to choose from. 


WALTER’S NURSERY 
River Rd., Rt. 32, Pt. Pleasant 
297-5860 


ANY SHAPE \ 
ANY PLACE 


Specializing in 
PRIVATE POOLS 


For gracious outdoor living, see 


FRETZ POOL CO. 


348-3756 
ROUTE 202 NEW BRITAIN, PA. 
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Vacationing In Bucks Made Easy 


Or 


Hints For The Hammock Hound ! 


By Sara Maynard Clark 


L the last twenty years it has be- 
come quite “the thing” to vacation 
in Bucks County and since the Bucks 
County Historical Commission was 
named the official Tourist Agency its 
charms have been publicized far and 
wide, with the result that in a single 
week more than 500 inquiries about 
the county and its vacation facilities 
have been received. Of course the 
Commission has good material at 
hand, for where can such incompar- 
able vistas be seen but along the old 
Delaware Canal, such grand river 
views or more picturesque roads wind- 
ing through green hills with here a 
covered bridge and there an ancient 
grist mill still producing flour and 
feed. 

There are so many places to go 
` and interesting things to do that much 
time can be saved by sending to the 
Bucks County Historical-Tourist Com- 
mission, Fallsington, Pa., for their 
“Highways of History” tour folders. 
No. 1 introduces the traveler to the 
historic and scenic places in the upper 
end of the county. No. 2 covers the 
central section and No. 3, for the low- 
er end of the county, will be out this 
summer. 

Whatever one’s hobby or special 
interest may be, Bucks County has it 
and the Commission is pretty sure to 
have a mimeographed guide list to 
augment the tour folders. If museums 
are your meat send for a complete 
list which includes the fabulous Mer- 
cer Museum in Doylestown down to 
the newest one, George Setman’s Old 
Store Museum and his magnificent 
collection of glass, on Route 663 
northwest of Quakertown at the air- 
port. 

Bucks County’s fame as an art cen- 
ter is still maintained by the many art 
galleries that display the work of local 
artists. The Commission’s list of these 
is a complete guide as to where and 
what can be found, from New Hope’s 
continuous exhibits to outlying ones 
such as the Walter Baum Gallery in 
Sellersville and Meierhans’ at Hagers- 
town. 

Picnics and swimming sort of go 
together, so the Commission’s latest 
list is “Parks and Pools” which gives 
a description and location of all of the 
parks in the county, admission charg- 
es, if any, facilities and attractions and 
also swimming pools. 
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Many Bucks Countians, when they 
receive the entire tourist kit from the 
Commission, decide to spend their va- 
cation right here in the Delaware Val- 
ley. Where else can they find such 
fun and inspiring information as in 
the Washington Crossing State Park? 
The Bowman’s Hill section three miles 
south of New Hope attracts thousands 
of people every week to the cool, 
shady trails of the wildflower pre- 
serve, the tall tower atop Bowman’s 
Hill with its legend of buried gold. It 
was believed that John Bowman, an 
early resident of the hill was wont to 
sail with the pirate, Captain Kidd, and 
had buried his ill-gotten gold there- 
abouts. The Thompson-Neely house 
holds historic memories of that De- 
cember 1776 when members of Wash- 
ington’s staff used it as headquarters 
and council house. 

Many an adult has become a de- 
voted bird-watcher through attending 
the Saturday and Sunday afternoon 
4 o'clock programs at the Washington 
Crossing Nature Center where Dr. 
Paul Fluck displays live birds and tells 
fascinating facts about them. 

Everyone likes to eat and Bucks 
County has some of the most unusual 
places, real gourmet fare. Bucks Coun- 
ty Life’s “Where To Dine” column is 
a splendid guide. Many people have 
been known to “eat” their way sys- 
tematically through this list and found 
real adventure in so doing. 

Speaking of Bucks County becom- 
ing a status symbol, Pete Pascuzzo’s 
barge trips are now a high society 
feature. Many a “deb” has her coming 
out party aboard a slow-moving boat. 
A few years ago Robert B. Meyner, 
who was then governor of New Jersey, 
celebrated his birthday with a barge 


EARN MORE 
on your SAVINGS 
ASSETS OVER $92,000,000.00 » OUR 96TH YEAR 


party. Travel agencies and bus lines 
run regular tours to New Hope, giving 
their passengers about three hours in 
the town then traveling on down the 
River Road to the Bowman’s Hill sec- 
tion of the Washington Crossing State 
Park and continuing to the lower park 
to the Memorial building where the 
famous Leutze painting, “Washington 
Crossing the Delaware” is on view. 

Country auctions are a summer- 
long magnet to those seeking bargains 
in old glass and furniture or just pull- 
ed by the excitement of out-bidding 
the other bidders. Local newspapers 
carry ads of auctions as well as the 
scores of antiques shops that are to 
be found on every road. Then there 
are the carnivals, the favorite fund- 
raising device of every volunteer fire 
department in the county. 

You may win a car or a slab of 
bacon or a few pennies at the penny 
pitch. 

Two of the most famous summer 
theatres are in the Delaware Valley, 
the Bucks County Playhouse in New 
Hope and the Music Circus in Lam- 
bertville. It’s best to make reservations 
to avoid disappointment. 

To keep up with what is doing in 
the county, its history and its celebri- 
ties read Bucks County Life right 
through, even the ads, most of all the 
ads, for they tell you more than any- 
thing else what to buy that is typical 
of the county and where to buy it. A 


Jor Photogranhie Quality 
In Advertising 


Froehlich Studia 


Route 202 & Mechanicsville Rd. 
Doylestown, Pa. Phone: 348-9806 


O/o 


Current 
Dividend 
Payable 

Semi-Annually 


HOME UNITY 


SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOCIATION 


201 S. Bellevue Avenue, Langhorne, Pa. œ 
MAIN OFFICE: 4806 Frankford Avenue, Phila. 24, Pa. . 


Phone SKyline 7-2222 
. . 4 Other Phila. Offices 
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In The Cockpit 


‘f any of you have ever had occasion 

to drive along Philmont Avenue in 
Trevose, Lower Bucks County, you 
have probably given no more than 
passing thought to a white-painted 
cinder-block building on the South 
side of the road, and its sign, which 
reads “Wilkinson & Sharp—Antique 
Restorers — Furniture and Automo- 
biles”. 

Nevertheless Wilkinson & Sharp is 
probably the most prominent and 
well-known of a select handful of 
antique automobile restoration firms 
in the United States today. Witness to 
their prowess in restoring many a 
hopeless case of some long-forgotten 
make of automobile is the fact that to 
date, 16 of the cars they have worked 
on since the business was started in 
1957, have been National prize win- 
ners in antique and classic car shows 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the land. Almost all of these success- 
ful 16 were complete restorations, 
many of them being absolute basket 
cases. 

The story of W&S goes back farther 
than the company’s founding, in fact 
some 30 years or more, when Stan 
Wilkinson and Ed Sharp were boys in 
school together, at the same time liv- 
ing close to each other in Bustleton. 
Even then, as all small boys seem to 
do, they lived and breathed cars. 

Stan Wilkinson’s first actual contact 
with a genuine antique was in 1949, 
when he bought a dilapidated 1920 
Studebaker tourer, which he proceed- 
ed to restore at home in his spare 
time. He was then working in a lum- 
ber mill, and his skill in handling 
wood and woodworking tools comes 
from this phase of his career. By the 
time the job on the Studebaker was 
finished, Stan had been well and truly 
bitten by the antique car bug and he 
proceeded to look around for some- 
thing older and more venerable. He 
was able to locate and acquire a 1905 
Franklin and this car went through 
the process of a complete rebuild, in- 
cluding all mechanical gear, such as 
engine, transmission etc., in addition 
to the body and upholstery. 

During this period in Stan’s spare 
time activity, Ed Sharp would assist 
in sheet metal and welding chores, 
plus anything else he could help with. 
Ed’s 18 years as a sheet metal fore- 
man at the Budd Company, Philadel- 
phia, served him well and today he 
handles all metal-work problems on 
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the cars brought to W&S for restora- 
tion. 

Once the Franklin had been return- 
ed to its former pristine elegance both 
boys joined the Antique Automobile 
Club of America, and through this 
association the word gradually spread 
of their combined skills in restoring 
the Studebaker and the Franklin. The 
upshot was that between 1949 and 
1956, Stan, assisted by Ed, copied and 
built two or three bodies for antique 
automobiles, the owners of which had 
been looking for a person competent 
to do this type of work. 

These jobs were more of a hobby 
than a paying sideline with Stan and 
Ed, and until late in 1956 neither of 
them had considered specializing in 
this type of work. 

In the early spring of 1957 both 
fellows became anxious to assure 
some security for themselves and their 
families in the years ahead, and they 
discussed the possibility of opening an 
antique furniture restoration shop, 
with an eye to building or refurbish- 
ing an occasional antique car body; 
neither partner of the newly-constitut- 
ed firm of Wilkinson and Sharp felt 
that the antique car business could 
ever be engaged in full time—that was 
in 1957!! 

After a few furniture jobs they were 
contacted by the owner of a 1910 
Baker Electric, who lived in Lang- 
horne, and who had heard of the ac- 
complishments of our two back-yard 
rebuilders. He wanted them to do a 
complete restoration job on his car, 
and since the furniture end of the 
business was very sporadic they readi- 
ly agreed. 

Up to this time their premises had 
been in Stan Wilkinson’s basement 


and garage. With the advent of the 
Baker Electric job they were forced 
to think big, and the enlargement 
plans necessitated Stan and Ed erect- 
ing a 3-car garage and workshop be- 
hind the Wilkinson home during the 
winter of 1957. The entire construc- 
tion was handled by both of them in 
their spare time, such of it as they 
had, since finances did not permit 
them to have a contractor do the job 
for them. This was a shoestring opera- 
tion with a vengeance!! 

Once the Baker was completed it 
was followed in quick succession by a 
1911 Franklin and a 1908 Sharp Ar- 
row, and from then on the antique 
restoration business became a full- 
time operation. With this influx of 
work the 3-car garage so recently 
completed was soon outgrown, and 
the next expansion was to their pres- 
ent building on Philmont Avenue, in 
May 1958. 

To the average person the work in 
restoring an old car to as-new condi- 
tion seems impossibly detailed, and 
indeed the job is not done in a mere 
week or two. The owner of such a car 
as needs a 100% rebuild job can 
reckon on the task taking anything 
from 6 months to a year. In fact, 
W&S at present have a 6 month wait- 
ing list before a car can be taken into 
their shop for the work to be started. 

When we visited them a few weeks 
ago they had on hand no less than 
eight antiques and classics undergo- 
ing their magic touch, with three oth- 
ers awaiting their initial attention. For 
those of you who may remember these 
old cars, some now no longer made, 
here is a rundown:— 

1909 Locomobile, 1909 Jackson, 
1922 Rolls-Royce Ghost, 1922 
Dodge roadster, 1922 Model T 


Ford sedan, 1926 Rolls-Royce 
20/25 tourer, 1929 Chrysler 
Model 70, 1932 Stutz DV32, 


1933 Alfa-Romeo 1750cc Zagato 
tourer, 1933 Chrysler Imperial 


(Continued on Page 33) 
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n Lahaska, Bucks County, Routes 

263 and 202 do a split and form a 
triangle with Street Road. It is there 
that Earl Jamison and his wife. Sheila, 
are gambling a right-smart piece of 
money to establish a shopping center 
that is different, smart as a high-fash- 
ion hat on a woman and country as 
a load of hay. Called “Peddler’s 
Village”, it is going to add a new di- 
mension to an area which has long 
been the focal point for shoppers 
looking for the unusual. 

The Jamison family has been 
around Bucks County since early in 
1700. One ancestor owned the Gen- 
eral Greene Inn in Buckingham about 
that time. Earl’s father, Albert Jami- 
son, at the suggestion of his wife 
during the old depression, began to 
raise garden-stuff and sell it at a 
stand on York Road near the village 
of Jamison, named for the family. 
For many years this stand was the 
mecca for city folks and nearby neigh- 
bors too busy to grow their own 
fruits and vegetables. The stand grew 
and grew. Recently the older Jami- 
sons retired—at least from the road- 
stand business. In the meantime, son 
Earl started his own road-side stand, 
Bountiful Acres, between Buckingham 
and Lahaska on York Road. Begin- 
ning six years ago with the usual gar- 
den truck, it has expanded into a 
flower and shrub market as well. 
Closed in the winter, it blossoms 
through spring, summer and fall, lur- 
ing thousands of customers off the 
road with seasonal displays from 
Easter-time, Hallowe’en gaudyness, to 
the greens and reds at Christmas. 

Earl and Sheila Jamison, both less 
than thirty years old, with five young- 
sters, contend that all young people 
need today to be a success, are am- 
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bition, know-how, and a liberal 
amount of good old elbow grease. 
Their latest outcropping of ambition 
is the “Peddler’s Village” with shops 
of distinction. Last year they took 
a trip across our country, visiting the 
great shopping centers in cities such 
as New Orleans, Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. They took penetrat- 
ing looks at the various shops and 
learned that acres of glass and hot 
pavements were not for them. Sheila, 
a major in horticulture, knew she 
wanted shops and gardens or perhaps 
a garden with some shops. The Jami- 
sons only took notes on the various 
eating places. 

Home they came, fairly seething 
with ideas. Arch Thiele’s “Antique 
Town” was for sale so hand-in-hand, 
the young Jamisons with financial 
backing and moral support from 
friends and relatives, went ahead to 
capitalize on a dream. For the last 
six months, the four and a half 
acres of land and old chicken coops 
have been the scene of intense ac- 
tivity. The architect’s drawing has 
come alive. Out of chaos, there are 
now shops gleaming with white paint, 
there are walks from old bricks from 
a brewery in Easton, old boards from 
a torn-down barn, iron railings, old 
gas lamps to twinkle at twilight and 
hundreds of plants, geraniums for 
their scarlet, petunias for their tender 
pink and pots of ivy. Still to come 
will be a large reflecting pool, border- 
ed with flower beds, winding walks, 
benches for resting, and more and 
more shops for spending. 

The restaurant has the bold name 
of The Cock ’n Bull, air conditioned 
in summer and made home-like on 
cool evenings with burning logs in 
two huge fireplaces. Allen and Nancy 


Pollock, 
now living in Peddler’s Village in a 


experienced restaurateurs, 
house dated 1741, are in charge. 
Steaks, chickens and lobsters will 
sizzle away in plain sight on the char- 
coal grill. Bessie Dickerson, cateress 
on the Main Line and Elkins Park 
areas, noted for her delightful after- 
noon tea delicacies, will be in the ul- 
tra-modern kitchen. Bessie who is well 
acquainted with the Kelly family often 
sends Princess Grace a box of her 
hand-made cookies. 


In addition to luncheon and din- 
ner, tea is being served on the ter- 
race overlooking the “village green.” 
On hot afternoons, a miniature water- 
fall over moss-covered rocks will cool 
the customers. 


The first shops to open were those 
of Katy Houghton, known for hun- 
dreds of miles around for her beau- 
tiful antiques, and Florence and Cyril 
Denison who have made Christmas 
shopping a year-long pleasure. The 
two shops are adjoining and they 
both sparkle with color and the spirit 
of buying and giving. To be noticed 
particularly in the windows of Katy’s 
shop are glass ornaments, hand-made 
from old stained glass windows—ani- 
mals, flowers and fruit, not inexpen- 
sive but truly eye-catching. The Deni- 
sons are old hands at inducing people 
to shop early and a surprising number 
of customers shop in the hot months 
for greeting cards and “different” dec- 
orations. Their charming home on 
Swamp Road near Furlong looks as 
if it should be on a Christmas card 
and was once used as a cover for the 
SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


Gladys Beck of Buckingham has a 
beauty shop with Colonial decor but 
(Continued on Page 31) 
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Grandfathers Frolics 


hat in the world did people in 
Bucks County do for entertain- 
ment in the long ago? 

Plenty. 

A favorite outing was attendance at 
a public hanging. The whole family, 
including infants in arms, dressed in 
their “Sunday best” and loaded down 
with picnic baskets, started out early 
in the morning to make a day of it. 

It was a day to meet friends, ex- 
change gossip, watch performing 
bears, compare the volume of blar- 
ing music produced by competing 
bands and listen to politicians who, 
then as now, were always willing to 
turn any crowd into a rally for “the 
right party.” 

The high point of the day was the 
mounting of the gallows by the 
doomed man. (The squeamish sen- 
sibilities of the era drew the line at 
hanging females.) Given a chance to 
say “a last word,” he almost always 
proclaimed his complete innocence of 
the crime and the crowd, playing its 
part with gusto, answered this stock 
performance with derisive yells. Then 
the trap was sprung, and the wretch 
dangled. 

Full of good cheer, the families 
piled into their carriages and farm 
wagons and wended homeward. 


Murder, of course, was frowned 
upon by the populace, but the das- 
tardly deed having been done, nearly 
everyone was caught up in the excite- 
ment of the hunt, the chase and the 
capture of the suspects. A murder 
trial drew such crowds that life and 
limb were endangered, and cracked 
ribs caused by the pressing throng 
were something to brag about. 


Unhappily, from some viewpoints, 
hangings and murder trials were in- 
frequent. The next best thing was a 
“burying.” Funerals were looked upon 
as social occasions by those not di- 
rectly affected by the loss of a loved 
one. Here, again, it was a chance to 
get away from the chores, meet old 
friends, discuss crops and exchange 
news. Once the sad proprieties had 
been observed, there would be fellow- 
ship and feasting, a custom hallowed 
by centuries of observance. 


It did not matter if some of the 
“mourners” did not know the de- 
ceased from “Adam’s off ox.” In a 
day when it was considered a family 
obligation to attend the obsequies of 
a third-cousin-once-removed, it was 
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a natural step to pay the last respects 
to a total stranger. Every community 
had at least one woman whose main 
pleasure in life was attending funerals. 
She wore black clothes at all times so 
as to be ready at the drop of a sun- 
bonnet to drop a tear on the bier. 

The funerals of those who passed 
away decently in bed were usually 
well-attended, but those of the vic- 
tims of violence drew the biggest 
crowds, just as they do today. The 
farmer who was kicked to death by 
a mule, the child who fell into a deep 
well, the woman who could no longer 
bear her troubles and sought peace by 
sticking her head in the oven, or the 
loser in a vicious barroom brawl were 
assured of a fine turn-out. 


“~The men liked to claim that they 


were merely doing their Christian duty 
by attending the funeral of a relative 
or stranger, friend or foe. Women, the 
men said, went to funerals because 
they relished the Grim Reaper’s se- 
lection of someone else. Whether that 
was true or not, the women did step 
forward prompty to console the be- 
reaved, take over household duties 
and help prepare the bountiful re- 
past for the mourners. Raisin pie ap- 
peared on the table so often that old- 
er Bucks Countians still call it “fu- 
neral pie.” 

As the funeral procession wound its 
way through the countryside to the 
church, those who could not get away 
from their work to attend the affair 
were careful not to count the car- 
riages following the hearse. Anyone 
who did so was sure to be “the late 
lamented” in another procession with- 
in the year. 

Just going to church every Sunday 
was a pleasurable break in the monot- 
ony of scrabbling for a living. There 
were morning and afternoon services, 
with a break at noon to eat from pic- 
nic baskets in the graveyard on pleas- 
ant days, and from plank tables set 
up in the church aisle, if the weather 
was bad. 

Camp meetings and revivalist meet- 
ings were as popular among the 
“saved” as among the “unsaved.” 
The preachers scared the daylights 
out of everyone within hearing with 
their vivid descriptions of Hell. Those 
who claimed to know the exact day 
and hour of the soon to come “end 
of the world” had more than one 
Bucks Countian worried enough to 

(Continued on Page 35) 
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EARLY AMERICAN 
FURNITURE 
Unusual pieces, priced nicely, in Pine, 
Cherry, Birch and Maple. 
FURNITURE BARN 
Route 202 862-2106 NEW HOPE 


GERMAN SHEPHERD DOGS 


PUPPIES - STUD SERVICE 
ALM - HAR RD. #1 
ALMA & HARRY E. ARNOLD 
Coopersburg, Pa. (Near Passer) 
Area 215 - 346-7981 


ZOHLMAN NURSING HOME 
24 HR. REG. NURSING CARE 
F. M. Froio, R.N. 

Director and Owner 


Richlandtown, Pa. 536-5455 


OEY OCD- OMD OED O AD SED. ADO D O E 


A. C. FRATTONE 
51 S. YORK ROAD 
HATBORO, PA. 


JEWELERS © DIAMONDS 


| Phone: OSborne 5-8556 
4 Design Custom-Made Jewelry 
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FOLKLORE TALK 


For Clubs and Organizations 
Stories, legends, tall tales and tradi- 
tions of the people of Bucks in the 
good—and the bad—old days. Re- 
counted by Grace Chandler, of the 
BUCKS COUNTY LIFE editorial 
staff, for a nominal fee. 420 West 
Court Street, Doylestown, Penna. 
Fillmore 8-4874. 


WHOLESALE RETAIL 
For Further Information Contact: 


Home of 
“Bucks County Quality” Candy 
TOWNSEND HOUSE 
115 E. Maple Avenue 
Langhorne, Pa. SK 7-2526 


Open—Tues., Wed., Fri., 1-6 p.m. 
Sat. 10-5 p.m. 
ORDERS MAILED 
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Driving Across Bucks 


By Roswell S. Eddy 


M ore than two years of planning 
by a group of public-spirited 
county residents brought about the 
formation of a non-profit corporation 
in March 1961 dedicated to publiciz- 
ing the good life as it is known in 


Bucks County. This group — the 
Greater-Bucks County Fair Associa- 
tion — is determined to revive the 


county fair after a lapse of thirty 
years. Realizing that this is a large or- 
der, the directors of the Fair Associa- 
tion are moving carefully. 

The 1962 Fair will be held on 
grounds adjacent to the Quakertown 
Farmers’ Market, just off Route 309 
below Quakertown. Future Fair sites 
will be determined by the inducements 
offered by the municipalities in the 
County. This year’s dates are Tuesday, 
August 21 through Saturday, August 
25. i 

Any money left over after all ex- 
penses of the Fair are paid, including 
funds pledged to the 1963 Fair, will 
be shared equally by the following 
hospitals: Quakertown Community, 
Grandview (Sellersville) Doylestown 
Emergency, and Delaware Valley Os- 
teopathic (Bristol). 

Participating will be Future Farm- 
ers, Granges, Four H groups. The 
Bucks County Planning Commission 
and the Bucks County Park Board 
will have representatives on hand to 
greet the thousands expected to attend 
the five-day Fair. 

The Bucks County Health Depart- 
ment will provide a first aid station 
with qualified attendants to cope with 
emergencies. 

A midway will be a part of the 
Fair. Carefully selected entertainment 
will be featured every night. Concerts 
by the Quakertown Band are set for 
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Tuesday and Saturday evenings. A 
horse show under the direction of the 
Buxmont Riding Club will be the at- 
traction on Saturday. 

A square dance contest among vari- 
ous Grange groups will add country 
atmosphere. Entertainment groups 
well-known in the area will be on 
hand including Sleepy Hollow Ranch 
Gang and Willis Meyers’ Radio Band 
from station WSAN, Allentown. 

The Fair’s general manager is How- 
ard Arnold of Silverdale. 


Directors are: Abraham Behler, 
United Gas Improvement; Edgar 
Eavenson, Quakertown Farmers’ 


Market; John J. Geisner, East Rock- 
hill township; Rev. Leonard Good, 
Spinnerstown; Charles Murray and 
Charles Schoenly, Quakertown; Jo- 
seph Stezelberger, Revere; Richard 
Bechtel, Doylestown; Herbert Barness, 
Warrington; Murray Hotchkiss, Bris- 
tol; Samuel Pierce, Silverdale; Charles 
Meredith 3rd, Quakertown; Russ 
Knorr, of station WFIL and a resident 
of Perkasie; Arthur Landis, Quaker- 
town; William Greenawalt, county 
farm agent. 

For the first time in thirty years, 
county residents can say to each other: 
“See you at the Bucks County Fair.” A 


— 0 
Jack Mail and David Kelly, known 
in New Hope since 1951 as proprie- 
tors of The Cabin Shop, just returned 
from abroad. After spending six 
months in France, Spain and Italy, 
they flew, like homing pigeons, to 
New Hope. Unable to be idle, they 
opened another shop pronto, on the 
side terrace of 5 W. Mechanic Street. 
It has a continental air — very much 
like one of the little shops on the via 
margutta, 


Doylestown, Pa. — There’s a sleek, 
new building on West State Street that 
speaks volumes for its proud owners, 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert J. Farinelli. 


Brick, white trim and sparkling 
glass, with a jaunty tilt to its peaked 
roof, it’s the glamorous new salon of 
Hairstyling by Delarae, popular hair- 
dressing establishment of the Central 
Bucks area for many years. It’s also 
a tangible symbol of success in the 
creative art of hair styling, an art 
practiced and perfected over twenty- 
five years by Mr. and Mrs. Farinelli. 


Literally, the new salon is the Fari- 
nelli’s way of saying “thank you” to 
their loyal clientele, on the occasion 
of their twenty-fifth anniversary as 
coiffure stylists. Both here and in 
Germantown, Delarae has enjoyed 
‘aithful patronage from discriminating 
nembers of the fair sex. 


To better serve their ever-growing 
iist of clients, the Farinelli’s deter- 
mined to build the finest salon pos- 
sible. They planned, constructed and 
equipped a veritable palace of beauty 
at 186 West State Street, Doylestown. 
Entering from the flagstone patio, 
milady finds herself in a handsomely 
decorated reception room, softly lit 
and lushly planted. Soothing music 
drifts down from the lofty, canted 
ceiling. Beyond the smart, walnut ap- 
pointment desk lies the spacious main 
salon, one side lined with commodious 
swivel chairs, all butternut brown 
leather and gleaming chrome. 


Overhead, carefully engineered 
lighting casts a soft, even glow 
througout the big, airy room. To the 
left, one finds a comfortable, relaxing 
hair drying area. Next, an attractive 
comb-out and styling center for the 
finishing touches to milady’s hairdo. 
Beyond, there’s a beautiful private 
consultation and frosting-tinting salon. 
Here, the decorative highlight is a 
lovely mural of Italy’s scenic splendor, 
illuminating two walls with its warm, 
wonderful colors. Opening off this 
room is the aspectically-clean labora- 
tory for the preparation and blending 
of tints and solutions. Powder rooms 
and a large cloak room complete the 
main floor layout. 


Shortages and delayed shipments of 
building materials, equipment and 
furnishings — even an unfortunate 
accident suffered by the contractor — 
all conspired to forestall an early 
opening of the luxurious new salon. 
But, the Farinellis held fast to their 
hopes and dreams, doggedly pursued 
their well-laid plan. 

And so, on Saturday, July 21st, the 
dazzling new facilities of Hairstyling 
by Delarae will be unveiled with an 
exciting Open House reception 
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The fifteenth annual exhibition of 
the Pennsylvania Guild of Craftsmen 
will be held at East Stroudsburg State 
College, East Stroudsburg, Pa. The 
exhibition will be open to the public, 
admission free, from 10 a.m. Wednes- 
day July 25th thru 10 p.m. Saturday 
July 28th. The foremost attraction of 
the Show will be the Juried Show con- 
sisting of a wide variety of Crafts of 
Member Craftsmen throughout Penn- 
sylvania. 

For the benefit of those people who 
are not too familiar with Juried 
Shows, the craft items are entered in 
competition and judged by a group of 
selected, reputable, professional crafts- 
men of varied crafts and arts. Items 
which do not meet the rigid State 
Guild Standards are disqualified. 
Awards are made in each Craft cate- 
gory represented. 

The Bucks County Chapter was 
charged, this year, by the State Exec- 
utive Committee, to select the jury 
members and arrange the Juried Show. 
Through the untiring and persistent 
effort of the president of the Bucks 
County Chapter, William Drury of 
Lahaska, Pa., three Jurors of great 
distinction have been engaged. They 
are, Lili Blumenau, a professional 
weaver and fabric designer from New 
York, Karen Karnes, a professional 
potter from the Gate Hill Pottery at 
Stoney Point, New York, and Paul 
Smith, assistant to the president of the 
American Craftsmen’s Council. Mr. 
Smith has gained an admirable repu- 
tation in wood and metal work: and 
for his artistic ability as a painter. 

Other highlights of the exhibition 
will be the many Craftsmen demon- 
strating their techniques and abilities. 
At 2 p.m. Saturday, July 28th a 
Fashion Show will be held under the 
capable chairmanship of Mariel Gra- 
ham of Pittsburgh, Pa. assisted by 
Martha Hallabough of Bethlehem, 
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The New Hope Historical Society 
has again extended an invitation to 
the Bucks County Guild of Craftsmen 
to hold the Third Annual Bucks 
County Craft Show in the Historically 
Famous Parry Barn in New Hope, 
Pa. The Barn has been admirably ac- 
cepted by the public for the past two 
years as an ideal setting for the Craft 
Show. Therefore, the invitation has 
been accepted and the Show will open 
1:00 p.m., Friday, August 3rd. The 
Craft Show will be open week days 
1-5 p.m. and Saturdays 1-11 p.m. 
Closing date is Monday, September 
3rd. 

Larry B. Miller, Lahaska, Pa., a 
popular potter and Chairman of the 
Bucks County Craftsmen’s Commit- 
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tee on Standards, has been appointed 
Chairman of the Craft Show. Mr. 
Miller has announced the Show is 
open to all Craftsmen, non-members 
and members. All items must pass 
judgment by the Guild Standards 
Committee and non-members are also 
obliged to a nominal entrance fee 
which, if desired, may be applied to- 
ward membership. 

Entry blanks may be secured by 
writing Mr. Larry B. Miller, Lahaska. 


O————-_ 


Congratulations to Art Carduner 


on his coming marriage to Janice 


Robbins. 
The Old Traveler and 


all the staff of Bucks County Life. 
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The National Aeronautics and 
Space Agency (NASA) will bring to 
Philadelphia for public showing a 
large exhibit featuring space travel, it 
has been announced by Paul Dem- 
bling, NASA legislative affairs direc- 
tor. 

The exhibit, to be at the Philadel- 
phia Travel and Vacation Show, 


The 8th Annual (May 8th) “Miss 
Pocono Mountains Scholarship Pag- 
eant was directed by its Founder — 
Mrs. Robert A. Miller, Publisher- 
Editor of Pocono Mountains Maga- 
zine. The pageant, sponsored by The 
Stroudsburg Businessmen’s Associa- 
tion, made possible a $100 cash award 
plus many useful gifts of clothing, 
luggage, jewelry, perfume, etc., plus 
free vacation at a Pocono Resort own- 
ed by Fran Shinn who served as Mas- 
ter of Ceremonies. 


Photo by Kortz Courtesy Pocono Mts. Magazine 


April 19-28, is NASA’s only schedul- 
ed consumer display for the Philadel- 
phia area for 1962-63. 

The exhibit was obtained through 
the efforts of U.S. Senators Hugh Scott 
and Joseph S. Clark, both of Chestnut 
Hill, and members of the travel show’s 
honorary committee. 

In addition to the largest and most 
widely assorted travel-vacation dis- 
plays ever viewed in the Greater 
Philadelphia tri-state locale, it will 
feature an entertainment program 
featuring professional talent from 
around the world. 

Among the major international ex- 
hibitors participating are Mexico, 
Venezuela, South Africa, France, The 
Federal Republic of Germany, Israel, 
Turkey, Monaco, The Philippine Is- 
lands and the United Arab Republic. 

Also exhibiting will be Air France, 
Lufthansa Airlines, Irish International 
Airlines, South African Airlines, 
Iberia Airlines of Spain, El Al Israel 
Airlines, plus scores of American 
states, including Pennsylvania, travel 
tour agencies and international travel 
industry firms. 

Executive offices for the show are 
at 845 N. Broad St., Phila. 23, Pa. 


Other features of the annual “Miss 
Pocono” Pageant included the four- 
year Senatorial Scholarship for the 
winner to one of Pennsylvania’s finest 
colleges by State Senator William Z. 
Scott, Lansford. 

“Miss Pocono Mountains” (Char- 
leen Frehulfer) is shown in below 
photograph as she presents Blue Rib- 
bon and Trophy to Flo Leininger, 
winner of Jumpers at recent Pocono 
Mountains Horse Show, benefit Mon- 
roe County General Hospital. 
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Ghost and Ghoul by T. C. Lethbridge. 
New York: Doubleday, $3.75. 

Have you had, on a lonely evening, 
a sensation of intense cold, a feeling 
of oppression and horror? Have you 
once seen someone whom everyone 
else swears was not there? If so, you 
are neither mad nor paranoid. Mr. 
T. C. Lethbridge, noted British arche- 
ologist, suggests that you just happen 
to be on the right wave-length. 

Mr. Lethbridge, in Ghost and 
Ghoul, speaks of a source, natural 
and comparable to electro-magnetism, 
comparatively “unstudied.” This field 
accounts for clairvoyance, magic, wa- 
ter divining, as well as couvade, pol- 
tergeists, and the majority of inex- 
plicable bumps you hear in the night. 

Much of what Mr. Lethbridge says 
is convincing. And his personal ex- 
periences with phenomena we think 
of as unlikely are as curious as they 
are interesting: particularly his use of 
a “sensitive” on archeological expedi- 
tions and his explanation of resonance 
(telepathic communication among 
beasts and birds). 

Couvade, says Mr. Lethbridge, is 
found all over the world. This relation- 
ship between man and wife at the time 
of childbirth is so strong among prim- 
itive communities that a man fre- 
quently takes to bed while his child 
is being born; and he appears to suf- 
fer the same birth pangs as his wife. 

Although Mr. Lethbridge’s prose is 
often awkward, his intense devotion to 
his subject communicates itself. His 
painstaking research is evident, and 
his background in archeology enrich- 
es his material One may wonder, 
sometimes, whether he is using his 
facts too creatively, with too much 
flexibility. None the less Ghost and 
Ghoul makes fascinating reading for 
anyone interested in the mysteries of 
nature — anyone, that is, who prefers 
them consigned to the natural rather 
than the supernatural. 

—Peggy Lewis 
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The Uncle by Margaret Abrams. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
$3.50. 

Gus is a perfectly normal seven 
year old boy. He knows it is not his 
fault that he and his nephew were 
born the same year. But he wonders 
how the mother and father he loves 
so much can be the grandparents of 
this pesty contemporary. 

He finds himself growing more and 
more curious about the relationships 
of grown-ups. Why does his sister yell 
at her husband and then cry when she 
is alone? 

He is almost glad when old Mr. 
Ream, the storekeeper, dies. Then he 
suddenly wonders if it scares Mr. 
Ream not to be able to move. He 
wonders too, if butterflies can feel a 
pin sticking them, or if old people 
mind being old. 

Sometimes he thinks aloud to his 
mother. Other times he goes to an 
abandoned house and silently thinks 
alone. Gus soon finds that the more 
he questions people and wonders to 
himself, the more aware he is of the 
adult world. He isn’t too sure about 
some of the frightening new emotions 
which are invading his comfortable 
childworld. 

Mrs. Abrams has succeeded in trans- 
mitting the intimate thoughts of a 
seven year old so perceptively that the 
reader’s dimmest childhood memories 
should become as lifelike as Gus does 
in the 149 pages of The Uncle. 

Marietta Gowdy 
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Words on The Map by Isaac Asimov. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
$3.00. 

... Eric the Red, a born huckster, 
pre-dated Madison Avenue by at least 
978 years. In 982 A.D., he named a 
large island, north of Iceland, Green- 
land. Thus, without actual prevarica- 


Peggy Lewis, Book Review Editor 


tion, he spread false notions of its 
fertility. 

. Easter Sunday, 1772, Jakob 
Rogoveen, a Dutch explorer, set foot 
on a small island 2200 miles west of 
Chile. This land, known now for the 
high level of its ancient culture and 
the long faces of its giant sculpture, 
was easy to name: Easter Island. 

... A lake that borders modern 
Israel contains waters seven times as 
salty as the sea and, consequently, can 
support no form of life. Appropriate- 
ly, the Greeks had a name for it: The 
Dead Sea. 

This is the sort of information 
Isaac Asimov has collected in Words 
on the Map. Mr. Asimov, known to 
many for his science fiction, has more 
than a score of non-fiction titles also 
to his credit. In this book, which be- 
gins with Aachen and ends with 
Zanzibar (a corruption of Zenj-bar), 
he brings to life the origins of place 
names and makes a real contribution 
to a map-conscious America. Credit- 
ably indexed. 

Peggy Lewis 
O 

The already rich field of children’s 
books is now richer by three: Animals 
in the Zoo by Feodor Rojankovsky 
(Knopf, $2.95), Hawaiian Coffee 
Picker by Laura Bannon (Houghton 
Mifflin, $3.00), and The Story of a 
Natural History Expedition by Russel 
Francis Peterson (Doubleday, $2.95). 

I salute Mr. Rojankovsky for hav- 
ing such imaginative animals in his 
zoo alphabet — the Fennec, Impala 
and Urial, to mention a few. The il- 
lustrations are superior and should 
delight adults as well as children. I 
recommend Animals in the Zoo. 

Hawaiian Coffee Picker by Laura 
Bannon was child-tested (ages 5 and 
7), and the verdict was, “It’s alright.” 
An interested child can learn a bit 
about Hawaii, coffee raising, domestic 
animals, and time management. The 
illustrations, in color and black and 
white, are good and help to introduce 
our new state with its varied culture. 

Expedition is in the world of “chil- 
dren’s books” but contains material to 
interest any age group. The story of 
an expedition, its organization, trans- 
portation, work in the field and, fin- 
ally, the return, is covered step by 
step. New Guinea was the goal of this 
particular venture, and it is a fascinat- 
ing introduction to a vanishing world. 
Wonderful gift for any child, 10 years 
or more, who has a lively curiosity. 

—Florence Louden 
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My Bed Feels Very Hard 


By Peter Lewis 


h, what a strange morning, I 

thought, but my bed feels very 
hard. I looked around to see rock on 
both sides. A shaft of light came from 
behind, and in front of me was a 
funnel-shaped passage. Suddenly the 
tunnel became alive with noise. Thou- 
sands of bats jettisoned out of the 
small passage, making a deafening 
racket. They scratched, bumped, 
squeezed and nearly suffocated me. I 
hid my head under my arms until 
there was quiet once again. 

Finally, when I looked up, the 
small amount of light coming, I sup- 
posed, from the entrance, trans- 
formed the drabness of the cave. 
There was a layer of mud on the 
floor, covering the barren rock, mak- 
ing the damp cold even colder and 
wetter. Then everything hit me like 
a bomb! Where was I? How did I get 
there? How would I get back? 

In the midst of my gloom I heard 
footsteps at the entrance. As they 
came to a halt I looked up to see a 
gigantic man. He was staring, seem- 
ingly studying me. His forehead pro- 
truded and turned abruptly back, not 
more than a quarter inch above his 
close-set eyes. His muscular body, 
hairy and dirty, was as much like 
an ape’s as a human being’s. 

After we stared at each other for 
what must have been at least five min- 
utes, this primitive man put his hands 
under his meager animal skin cloth- 
ing, scratched his stomach and spoke. 

“I am Icky Glub, Glub for short. 
Who are you?” 

Upon hearing what I thought I 
heard, my hair bristled like the 
needles of a Scotch pine. He spoke! 
At first I just lay in a state of shock. 
Then he repeated his question. I was 
still tongue-tied, but, finally, I blurted, 
“You spoke! How?” 

“I asked your name,” he reminded 
me, and, as far as speaking, I spoke 
with my mouth, like everyone else.” 

I told him my name was Dennis 
and we talked for awhile. Then he — 
we both — became a little more re- 
laxed. But I couldn’t get over his 
English, modern English at that. Yet 
Glub was primitive. 

He showed me around the cave as 
I requested, and I found it to be very 
spacious. The room I was in was 
Glub’s bedroom. The bed I had 
awakened in had taken years of labor. 
Glub made it by rubbing harder rock 
against the limestone until the bed was 
completely flat. Across the room was 
another bed. “This,” Glub pointed 
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out, “is my wife’s bed. Her name is 
Umpha Glub, though she is known 
as Umph. I will introduce you to her 
when she comes in from the fields.” 
We went through a cork screw op- 
ening and entered the kitchen. This 
was situated at the cave entrance 
since, if it had been anywhere else, the 
smoke from the fire would make the 
cave, to say the least, very uncom- 
fortable. In one corner Glub had 
stacked a neat pile of flint hatchets, 
clubs, spears and other primitive 
weapons; in another corner all sorts 
of clay bowls, flint and bone utensils, 
all pieces to be envied by any modern 
sculptor. Along the wall lay wild corn 
and berries as well as meat and fish, 
all slimy and wet. I asked if I could 
have one of the bone utensils. Glub 


(Continued on Page 22) 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


_ WANTED 

All subjects considered. Fiction, 
Poetry, Religious Studies, Non-Fic- 
tion, Americana, etc 

GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, ING. 


Atten, MR.s5ELLIOT 489 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 17,..N. Y, 


Pottery — Glass — Linens 
for Country Living 


NEW HOPE CRAFT SHOP 


New Hope, Pa. Daily 9-6 


MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 


Over 2,000,000 Sunflower Dish Cloths 
Were sold in 1961 by members of Sunday 
Schools, Ladies Aids, Young People’s Groups, 


ete. They enable you to eam monéy for 'our 
treasury, and make friends for your organization. 
Sample FREE to Official. 


SANGAMON MILLS, INC. 
Established 1915 Cohoes, N. Y. 


MEMORY LANE 
Card & Gift Shop 


The largest collec- 
tion of milk glass in 
Bucks County. 

Rainbow Art Glass 
Blue Gate Candles 


Early American 
Wood Vecor 


Bustleton & 2nd St. Pikes 
Richboro, Pa. EL 7-8409 


Store hours Week Days 10 AM to 6 PM 
Thurs. & Fri. Eve. 7 to 9 PM. 


CHRISTIANSEN’S 


COLONIAL CANDLES 
HALLMARK CARDS 
PENNSBURY POTTERY 
Warrington Shopping Center 


Card and Gift Shop 


Warrington, Pa. 


GLASS 
IRONSTONE 
MILKGLASS 


DI 3-1215 


All the books reviewed on these pages may be 
secured at 


The New Delaware Book Shop 
49 W. Ferry Street, New Hope, Pa. 


The Library BOOK SHOP 


Latest Editions, Prints, Maps, 
Greeting Cards, Stationery 
CENTER AVE, & COURT ST. 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA. 
Phone WO 8-2131 


MY BED IS HARD 


(Continued from Page 21) 


proudly handed me a beautifully 
carved scraper. He led me then 
through another narrow passageway 
and said: 

“This is my studio.” 

“Are you an artist?” I asked, sur- 
prised by the word “studio.” 

“Of course,” he said, pointing to 
slabs of rock where animals, etched 
with an economy of line moved grace- 
fully on their surfaces. After mar- 
velling over these and others, en- 
graved and painted on the limestone 
walls, I asked if anyone else ever saw 
these masterpieces. 

Glub laughed. “Oh, these are just 
sketches.” 

He went on to tell me that although 
he painted for pleasure, the other 
Neolithic fellows considered him a 
sorcerer. If he painted a bison pierced 
by a spear, the hunters felt they 
would meet their quarry with luck. 
If they had a successful hunt, they re- 
paid him in food. The more represen- 
tational the painting, the more potent 
they thought its magic. 

“So,” said Glub, “Even though I 
don’t take their criticism seriously, it’s 
a living. I try to please them — and 
hope the psychological power my 
paintings exert makes the hunters 
bolder and more skillful. And I get 
some practice besides. My ambition, 
however, is to cover the far side of 
the cave with a colorful mural—really 
mammoth — if I may pun.” 

Glub broke off to complain of his 
limited palette. He didn’t know how 
to get blue or green. I suggested wild 
blueberries for the blue which he 
could mix with his yellow ochre for 
a muddy green. He was so delighted 
with my strange knowledge that he 
made me go through a long and in- 
volved explanation of the color theory. 
Luckily it was fresh in my mind: we 
had just been studying it in art class. 

As I glanced about the room I no- 
ticed light coming from another tun- 
nel, larger and more luminous than 
Glub’s studio. On one side of its en- 
trance was a glistening cluster of in- 
terlacing stalagmites and stalagtites, 
beautiful and mystic. Near these was 
a peculiarly ferocious mammoth 
etched in great detail. 

My curiosity got the better of me, 
and I walked into the large, light- 
opening, slipping and sliding on the 
scree. As I took a step beyond, Glub 
stopped admiring his own painting 
long enough to notice me. He 
shrieked in terror. 

“No! Don’t! Stop! Dennis, Dennis, 
Dennis!” But it was too late. I was 
falling down, down, down into a 
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dazzling 


new world 


of 


beauty 


At 1:30 P.M. Saturday, July 21st we opened the doors of our luxurious 
new salon to our long time friends. Come join us as we celebrate our 
twenty-fifth anniversary as stylists of fashionable coiffures at the smart 


and spacious salon of 


Hairstyling by 


DELARAE 


large vertical shaft. The walls of this 
pit were ice, and small projections 
shone with phosphorescent pinks, 
blues, yellows and greens. I descended 
at an incredible speed, watching the 
colors around fuse into a blur. 

“Dennis, Dennis, Dennis! 
dreaming!” 


Morgan Small, Little League sec- 
ond baseman, was screaming at me. 
I caught a high fly, and the team 
cheered. As I walked into the dugout 
after the game, I tripped over a piece 
of rubble that lay half-hidden under 
the uncut grass of the baseball dia- 
mond. I started to kick it out of my 
path when I recognized it as a smooth, 
sharp scraper, evidently made of 
bone. 


Stop 


Where had I seen that utensil — 
quite recently? 


Last month’s story, “Privvy Life” 
by Peggy Hawthorn, was first prize 
winner of the Bucks County Play- 
house Essay Competition, competi- 
tors senior high school students of 
the New Hope Solebury High 
School. “My Bed Feels Very Hard” 
by Peter Lewis (8th grade), won 
first prize in the Solebury Coopera- 
tive Junior High School Essay Com- 
petition, competitors junior high 
school students of the New Hope 
Solebury High School. 


is a mutual investment fund of di- 
versified common stocks selected for 
investment quality and income pos- 
sibilities. Free of Pennsylvania per- 
sonal property taxes in opinion of 
counsel. 


Mail this ad for free booklet-pros- 
pectus to 


HARRY F. POOLE 
BLAIR & CO., INC. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
2 PENN CENTER PLAZA 
PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 
LOcust 8-2150 
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COUNTRY BUT CONVENIENT 
10 shaded, shrubbed and landscaped acres with 
some tillable ground surround the attractive, 
old remodelled farm house located on quiet 
road near Country Club — Red barn for 
horses. $35,000. WYNNE JAMES, JR., Doy- 
lestown, Pa. 348-3514 - 348-9130. 


IN THE WOODS 

One year old stone front Colonial home in ex- 
clusive Doylestown area. Has center hall, 
powder room, large living room, fireplace, 
dining room, ultra family-size kitchen, panelled 
den downstairs; 4 corner bedrooms, 2 tile 
baths upstairs. Basement, 2-car garage, roofed 
patio. Beautiful 14 acre. Owner’s transfer 
forces sale at $29,800. HAPP & SONS, Doyles- 
town, Pa. 348-3578. 


ba Slat 


Real Estate Buys 
In Bucks 


This attractive miniature estate has just been reduced from 
$29,500 to $28,000. Excellent value. The old stone and clap- 
board house, well back from the road, has living room, dining 
room with fireplace, kitchen, four bedrooms and bath. Among 
other buildings are a studio and small barn. Filtered swim- 
ming pool with patio. Beautiful shade trees. Offered for 
$28,000.00. ELIZABETH JAMES, N. Main St., New Hope. 
862-2430. 


Unusual L-shaped Rancher on beautifully landscaped acre, 
Hartsville Manor. All rooms larger than usual, super-abund- 
ance of storage — quality construction. All rooms on one 
floor make for easy housekeeping. Located for executives in 
area or Philadelphia. Large attached garage — black top — 
Completely, comfortably, modern — Call owner OS 2-1543 
or PARKE WETHERILL — 348-3508. 


Pennsbury 


ith all his other interests William 

Penn was also a_horticulturist. 
He preferred a home in the country 
so that he could live close to nature. 
His home in England was an estate in 
the country. The features of his Am- 
erican colony which appealed to him 
most were the magnificent forests and 
the multitude of native flowers, fruits 
and berries. In fact he named his 
colony Pennsylvania, “Penn’s woods,” 
because of its sylvan treasures. 


Pennsbury Manor, his American 
home, was originally carved out of the 
virgin forest and one can easily im- 
agine the massive native oaks and tall 
tulip trees that then grew in this area 
and surrounded the buildings of the 
seventeenth century. The varieties that 
caught his attention and were men- 
tioned by him were black walnut, 
cedar, cypress or fir (probably hem- 
lock), chestnut, poplar, gumwood, 
hickory, sassafras, ash, beech, and 
oaks “of divers sorts.” 


His interest in the forest is shown 
when he wrote in reply to a request to 
cut timber: “Perhaps I (will) give him 
leave to cut a few but not spoile my 
woods.” On another occasion he was 
quite indignant because someone had 
cut a “Great Oak” in which he was 
apparently much interested. In de- 
scribing the native trees he wrote: “Ye 
hardest and most lasting Poplar, ye 
best in the world.” This would prob- 
ably refer to the tulip poplar, or tulip 
tree, as it is known to present day 
horticulturists. In 1685 he requested 
that “Ralph get 20 Poplars to plant in 
a walk below ye steps to ye water.” 
By 1942 the erosion of the river bank 
was such that only enghteen of these 
trees could be set out in place of the 
original plantings. 

His admiration of the native wild 
flowers led him to direct that some of 
them be transplanted into the garden. 
He also had some of these sent to 
England to try there. He was im- 
pressed with the large assortment of 
native fruits and berries, especially 
the quantity and quality of the peaches 
and grapes. He felt that growing of 
grapes promised to be as successful 
here as in Europe, and was interested 
in the possibility of their culture for 
the making of wines, which he de- 
scribed as being of excellent quality. 
Other fruits he found in this area in- 
cluded plums, apples, cherries, mul- 
berries, cranberries, hurtleberries, 
raspberries, blackberries, and blue- 
berries. In referring to the native ap- 
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By Floyd Sellers Platt 


ples it was stated that they “made ex- 
cellent Cyder.” He added that the 
rivers and streams offered a multitude 
of fish and oysters (although at that 
time few people ate oysters), while 
the woods furnished venison, turkeys, 
and other game in abundance. The 
prospect offered a good living for the 
early settlers. 

It was only natural that Penn should 
desire to bring to Pennsbury some of 
his favorite plants from England. In 
1695 he wrote from England that he 
was sending haws, hazelnuts, walnuts 
and garden seeds. One shipment con- 
signed to Pennsbury mentions among 
other things, “250 trees bought of 
Obadiah Gray, 3 bundles of trees from 
Sussex, and 1 firkin of seeds from 
Sussex.” Again he wrote he was send- 
ing from his home in Worminghurst 
some choice and costly plants to be 
grown in sufficient quantity to be 
transplanted to other plantations. In 
a letter to James Logan he suggested 
that fruit trees be grafted from the 
best trees in the orchard at Pennsbury, 
growing them in a nursery for future 
planting there or elsewhere. 

Regarding.the landscape features at 
Pennsbury, William Penn directed in 
1685 that a court be laid out on the 
timber side of the house. He gave in- 
structions for clearing vistas up and 
down the river and on another occa- 
sion requested that the walk to the 
Falls be cleared so that “two may 
walk afoot.” He also directed that the 
Indian paths be cleared and the wood 
used for firewood. In one letter he 
wrote “I desire a good pair of stairs 
at ye landing and a handsome walk to 
ye house of gravel.” In this connec- 
tion it is of interest to note that he 
suggested gravel for this purpose could 
be obtained from a certain place in 
Philadelphia, not realizing that much 
of the land at Pennsbury was under- 
laid with large deposits of sand and 
gravel. 


Both the flower garden and the 


kitchen garden are known to be in the 
same location they now occupy. Ex- 
pressing concern for the growing of 
vegetables, he wrote, “See that we 
have a good kitchen garden.” The 
culture of herbs was an essential part 
of such a garden as they were needed 
for both culinary and medicinal pur- 
poses and he once wrote, “The In- 
dians by the use of native herbs, were 
as able doctors as any in Europe.” 
The landscape treatment at present 
corresponds for the most part with the 
grounds as Penn originally laid them 


TOWN HOUSE 
DOYLESTOWN BORO 


A 7 room home in an excellent neigh- 
borhood features center hall, living room 
with fireplace, dining room, modern 
kitchen, 2 baths, 4 bedrooms or 3 and 
den. Garage, old shade, beautiful 
grounds, Hot water oil heat. $27,900. To 
inspect call: 


LIPPINCOTT, Realtor 


16 W. State St. Doylestown, Pa. 


348-5012 


STRATHMANN 
LUMBERMART 


340 Street Road 
Southampton 


ELmwood 7-9292 


Catering to the building needs of 
the home owner 


REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 


GOOD WORKING FARM with excel- 
lent land futures. Long road frontage. 
106 acres. Farm house has 5 BR; 2 
baths. Barn with 55 head capacity; silo; 
milk house; large lake. High state of 
cultivation. Only $57,500. 


Wetherill 
Associates 


DOYLESTOWN 348-3508 
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out. The English have always been 
garden conscious and even in the 
seventeenth century the art of garden- 
ing was well advanced among them. 
In fact we have not made much prog- 
ress since that time as far as landscape 
design is .concerned. The landscape 
development of an English home in- 
cluded all the features with which we 
are familiar and some that we rarely 
see in America even on our larger 
estates. In comparison the gardens and 
grounds at Pennsbury were very plain 
and modest but at the same time they 
compared favorably with the treat- 
ment accorded a manor house or 
gentleman’s country home in England 
near the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. 

It is to be expected that the physi- 
cal aspects of the property have under- 
gone considerable change in the two 
hundred and sixty years since William 
Penn lived here. The original forests 
have long since been cut down and 
the ground cleared and used for agri- 
cultural purposes. When the tract was 
acquired for the re-creation of Penns- 
bury it was practically devoid of the 
landscape features it originally pos- 
sessed. Except for a few trees, it had 
been reduced to an open field. 

Information taken from Penn’s o- 
riginal manuscripts has been used in 
the plan of the present grounds, which 
with some modifications to meet pres- 
ent requirements, conforms in general 
to the original layout. The buildings, 
lawns and gardens are set among 
groves of trees and the woodlands 
have been arranged to create the effect 
of the natural forest that existed when 
the site was selected by William Penn. 
The garden wall and walk leading 
from the house to the river, lined on 
either side with tulip trees are features 
especially mentioned by him. 

Long avenues of trees were a dis- 
tinctive feature of the landscape ar- 
chitecture most popular in England at 
this period and the lane of forty sweet 
gum trees by which today’s visitors 
approach carries out this impressive 
feature. Orchards and vineyards were 
an important part of a home in the 
country. Grape culture had been in- 
troduced into England as early as the 
time of the Roman conquest so it was 
natural for English colonists to de- 
velop vineyards in America. Orchards 
were usually located to the north and 
west of the buildings to protect the 
gardens from the prevailing winds. 
This feature is faithfully carried out 
at Pennsbury. 

Among the apple trees now grow- 
ing in the orchards are two varieties 
directly descended from trees living 
in William Penn’s time. Several trees 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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warrit erty in perfect condition. <e Weth 
Split 1 The owner will divide. 3508. 
shade, $69 500. :RINGTO! 
2 fuil Y floor. | 
Raa ELIZABETH JAMES ^e Dior 
lent sct Country Real Estate AIR A 
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A large selection of beautiful Bucks 
County Homes in every price range. 
Thinking of selling? List with us for 
fast, satisfying results! 


BACS REALTY, INC. 
Pennsbury Plaza - W. Trenton Ave. 
Morrisville, Pa. 


HYatt 3-3657 CYpress 5-1181 


When seeking a home in central Bucks 
County, have a house designed and built 
to suit your needs and incorporating 


your “pet ideas” on the site of your 
choice by... 


A. C. Elfman & Sons 


Designers and Builders of Better Houses 
Since 1909 
56 S. Main St. 


Doylestown, Pa. 
348-4320 


DOYLESTOWN 
NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST CO. 


“on the Square” 


Doylestown, Pennsylvania 
other offices 
WARMINSTER 


WARRINGTON 
DOYLESTOWN CENTER 


Chartered 1832 


This old plastered stone farm house is 
situated on approximately 60 acres of 
gentle sloping land. Some woods and a 
stream, long road frontage. House sets 
back approximately 400’ from the road. 
Shade and fruit trees, numerous farm 
buildings, an excellent location 3 miles 
to Doylestown. Eight large rooms and 
bath, two fireplaces, oil hot water heat. 
Mature owners said sell. Good invest- 
ment at just $38,000. 


Joseph Barness and Son 


Route 611, Warrington, Penna., 8 miles north of Willow Grove 
DIamond 3-0700 
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of the “Pearmain” variety have been 
propagated from an old tree found in 
the vicinity. There are also two trees 
which were imported from England 
and known to be direct descendants 
of the tree under which Sir Isaac 
Newton sat when he discovered the 
law of universal gravitation. 


The kitchen garden to the east of 
the Bake and Brew House faithfully 
reflects the features of the English 
garden of the period. Here are all the 
herbs, culinary and medicinal, as well 
as fragrant plants such as rose geran- 
ium, lavender, lemon verbena, and the 
various mints. Here were also produc- 
ed the vegetables for the family table. 
The so-called “dipping well” is a com- 
mentary on the practice of catching 
rain water to use on the plants of the 
garden. 


At the front of the Manor House is 
a formal garden of the English par- 
terre type, its rectangular beds edged 
with brick and bordered by gravel 
paths. The hollies set in beds of myr- 
tle, and junipers surrounded by flow- 
ers give a charming view not only 
from the outside but from the interior 
of the house. At the rear of the house 
the Holly Court with a sun dial in the 
center and a border of hemlock prun- 
ed to a hedge conforms to William 
Penn’s idea of symmetrical beauty. 


One feature of the location which 
must have greatly appealed to him 
was the view up and down the Dela- 
ware. Radiating vistas making the 
most of this feature have been incor- 
porated in the present design of the 
grounds, and are seen to the greatest 
advantage from the front steps. Tradi- 
tion has it that Hannah Penn used to 
watch from here for the approaching 
barge coming up the river as William 
returned from Philadelphia. 


The shade trees, evergreens and 
shrubs used in the landscaping are for 
the most part indigenous to Pennsyl- 
vania and are such as Penn would 
have selected from nearby woods. 
With these have been planted a few 
varieties such as hawthorne and hazel- 
nut which he mentioned he was send- 
ing over from England. Fences of 
early colonial design surrounding the 
gardens and fields were necessary then 
as indeed they still are as a protection 
from the wild game of which there 
was a greater abundance than now. 


A leisurely stroll about the grounds 
lets one feel that quiet, restful atmos- 
phere which its original builder in- 
tended Pennsbury should provide as 
a haven from the responsibilities and 
cares of everyday life. A 
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7 ACRE ESTATE 

Beautiful 18th Century remodelled stone 
manor house encircled by seven lovely 
landscaped acres. Gorgeous old shade 
trees, flowers, boxwood bordering garden 
walks which wander to the water way — 
The Delaware Canal. In Yardley, Pa. 
$85,000. 


WYNNE JAMES, JR. R ealtor 


Office: 348-3514 or 348-4020 84 Main Street 
Residence: 348-9130 Doylestown, Pa. 


SMALL COUNTRY ESTATE 
CLOSE TO DOYLESTOWN 


Plastered Stone House in Perfect Condi- 

modern bath, hot 

water, oil heat, three acres of landscaped 

grounds and wood with barn and garage. 
Priced at $16,500. 


tion! 3 bedrooms, 


OXBOW AGENCY 


Two Miles North of Doylestown 
On Route 611 
348-9468 


This stone manor house sets back amid 
towering oaks on 6 acres in fine resi- 
dential area near Doylestown. Contains 
large den, fpl., huge living room, fpl., 
dining room, kitchen, powder room, 
laundry. 7 bedrooms, 3 baths up. H.W. 
oil heat, 2 car garage. Masonry building 
with 5 rooms, bath and play area has 
many uses. Small spring pond. 

Just listed at $37,500. 


BIG AND BEAUTIFUL 


HAPP & SONS Realtors 


Doylestown, Pa. 348-3578 


Just below Doylestown, amid 2 acres of 
picturesque woodland, a lovely country 
place for the larger family. Complete 
privacy assured by setback from road 
and screening woodland, Lovely views 
over the countryside. The house is cus- 
tom built, has center hall, living room, 
open fireplace, den, dining room, modern 
kitchen, tiled powder room, huge play- 
room, 24x25; 5 bedrooms, 2 baths, stor- 
age attic. Full basement; hot water heat; 
2-car garage. In lower lawn, a concrete 
swimming pool, 16x32. Patio. A won- 
derful location for your family and a 
house with lots of room. Owner trans- 


ferred to another state. $42,500. 
FAMILY HOUSE 
J. CARROLL MOLLOY 
REALTOR 
30 S. Main Street, Doylestown 348-3558 
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SOUTHAMPTON FRIENDS 


Ithough Southampton and War- 

minster formed the second size- 
able area to be settled in Bucks Coun- 
ty, they represent a very different reli- 
gious tradition from that of Falls 
Township, which was the first. 

The first settlers to come in num- 
bers were Baptists and members of the 
Dutch Reformed Church, whose de- 
scendents account for the prevalence 
of good Dutch names in that vicinity. 

A few of the early settlers were 
Quakers, but they remained a hand- 
ful. In 1686 they requested of the 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting “to have 
a meeting settled among them”. Their 
request was granted, and they began 
meeting for worship weekly at the 
home of one of their members, James 
Dilworth. Apparently their sparse 
number was dispiriting to some 
Friends who chose to gravitate toward 
Middletown or Byberry Meetings. 

In 1705, two years after Southamp- 
ton’s local government was officially 
separated from that of Warminster, 
Thomas Callowhill, William Penn’s 
father-in-law, acquired 417 acres in 
Southampton, which later passed by 
inheritance to Penn’s sons. However, 
even the presence of a member of the 
most prominent Quaker family in 
America failed to spur the growth of 
the Friendly community, and the em- 
bryonic meeting passed out of exist- 
ence. 

It was not until 1942, a scant twen- 
ty years ago, that Quakerism became 
an effective religious force in South- 
ampton, and not until 1947 that the 
Friends of that area acquired their 
own meeting place. 

Among the families to move into 
Bryn Gweled, the unique, planned 
interracial community in Southamp- 
ton, were a few Friends who felt the 
need to worship together in the tradi- 
tional Quaker fashion. This they be- 
gan to do, like the earliest residents, 
in private homes. 

Like good Friends everywhere, they 
opened their meetings to any neigh- 
bors who wished to attend. Many ac- 
cepted the invitation and, attracted by 
the quiet form of worship, ended by 
joining the Society of Friends. 

By 1947 the group was large 
enough to request and receive permis- 
sion to form a Monthly Meeting in 
Bucks Quarter. Dr. Willard Hastings 
was appointed as the first clerk, or 
presiding officer of meetings for busi- 
ness. At this time there were twelve 
families represented in the Meeting, 
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By Marguerite Karaczan 


already an uncomfortably large num- 
ber for private homes, even without 
allowing for future growth. Conse- 
quently, the new Meeting began to 
look about for a suitable meeting 
house. 

In 1949 they were able to purchase 
a modest rectangular structure on the 
corner of Street and Gravel Hill 
Roads that had begun life as Dr. 
Reading’s Seminary some hundred odd 
years before. It had also been a pri- 
vate residence and a taproom before 
the Friends bought it. Converting it 
to a suitable house of worship in- 
volved such tasks as tearing out walls 
and installing benches. The age of the 
building itself, and the fact that the 
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EVERGREENS 
GOLF Â 


9 HOLES CHIP AND PUTT 
DRIVING RANGE 


990 Cherry Rd. 536-3011 
Quakertown, R. D. 4 


Between Richlandtown and California 
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WILLIAM C. HEISE 
REALTORS 


Quakertown (Bucks Co.) Pa. 
KEystone 6-5404 


FOSTER’S TOY & CYCLE SHOP 


9 rooms filled with 
unusual imported & 
domestic toys. 


139 S. Main St. 
348-3448 


Doylestown 


WILLIAM U. HILL 


Paperhanging & Painting 


FLOOR FINISHING @©@ WALL SCRAPING 


Quality Work at Reasonable Rates 


NEW BRITAIN, PA. 348-9126 


STONE HOUSE 


RICHBORO 


| Stone house — 1830. Living room with fire- 
place. Large Dining room and modern kitchen. 
Powder room, enclosed porch and patio. Sec- 
ond floor contains three good sized bedrooms, 
one with fireplace. Tile bath. Random width 
flooring. Oil hot water heat. Full basement, 2 
car garage. 134 acres of trees, shrubs and ever- 
greens. Priced to 


sell at $29,500.00 qB 
ELmwood 7-3543 
REALTO 
Richboro, Pa. 


* 


HISTORIC BUCKS COUNTY in an 18th century setting. Authentic 
restoration of this magnificent nine room stone house, a former stage- 
coach stop, dramatizes hunt room wing, walk-in fireplaces, beehive 
oven, stone floors, smoked beams. Also, charming guest cottage with 
fireplace, bath; spacious carriage house with studio and Revolutionary 


watchtower. 


HISTORIC SITE near New Hope. Pre-revolutionary three section field- 
stone building with original fireplaces and beams. Ripe for restoration 
to your taste. Sparkling brook, spring water. Unlimited possibilities 
here on three acre island completely bounded by its own roads. 


For complete details, phone or write 


BUCKLAND VALLEY REALTY CO. 


Evenings & Weekends AXtel 7-5416 


WASHINGTON CROSSING, PA. 


HYatt 3-3332 


By Arthur Carduner 


RITE ME A MURDER is no- 

more or less than you would ex- 
pect from Frederick Knott, the author 
of DIAL M FOR MURDER, that is, 
a neat, tight little murder story of the 
“can he get away with it?” variety. 
False clues, pregnant remarks, accom- 
modating co-incidences, betrayed con- 
fidences and unaccountable chang- 
es in character, essential ingredients 
in the mystery formula, are judicious- 
ly employed to conform to the stric- 
tures of the stage but with no particu- 
lar affinity for it. If the plot seems 
trivial and inconsequential it is only 
because it is so, and Mr. Knott de- 
serves much praise for holding the 
attention of his audience with material 
that might have been cribbed from 
Ruddigore. 


This kind of play requires a high 
degree of professional polish in the 
performance, and Margaret Phillips, 
J. D. Cannon and Donald Buka served 
the author in this respect perhaps bet- 
ter than he deserves. Frederic Tozere’s 
representation of an irritating and ex- 
ceedingly murderable parvenu was 
over and above the call of duty, and 
Frances Brandt, unhampered by the 
necessity of furthering the plot, creat- 
ed an elderly lady doctor with enough 
charm and conviction to make me re- 
gret that she was only a stage charac- 
ter. John O’Shaughnessy’s skill in co- 
ordinating his cast and props around 
John R. Freimann’s manorial setting 
contributed much to the pleasure of 
the evening. 


You can teach a parrot to say 
“Please pass the cigars, Mabel, and 
take one for yourself,” but he won’t 
know what he is talking about. A dog 
can be taught to stand up when you 
say “stand up” but he doesn’t know 
the meaning of either “stand” or “up”, 
and with the proper training “Beat it, 
Rover” will get the same result. A 
very young child can say “bottle” 
when he is hungry, but he literally has 
no idea what a bottle is. However, in 
human beings, in certain closely re- 
lated primates, and (as some believe) 
in elephants, and in nothing else that 
has ever lived on this earth, condition- 
ing becomes cognition at a certain 
stage in their development, and a 
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word like “bottle” can be used con- 
sistently and universally to represent 
an idea or an object. The ramifications 
of this process are vast, complex and 
profoundly mysterious, but it has hap- 
pened to every one of us and some of 
us have been fortunate enough to ob- 
serve it in our young. 

This instantaneous incandescence of 
insight, brighter than a thousand suns, 
is exquisitely dramatized by Rona 
Gale as a blind, deaf child (Helen 
Keller) and Annette Hunt as her 
teacher (Anne Sullivan) in William 
Gibson’s The Miracle Worker, a re- 
cent offering at the Bucks County 
Playhouse. Before this sublimely 
dramatic moment is consummated, 
however, a lot of water is made to 
flow across the stage, and one can only 
hope that it does not seep into the 
wiring. Since the subject matter of 
this play does not lend itself readily to 
dramatization, the exposition, some of 
it rather clinical, requires the assist- 
ance of such creaky operatic devices 
as the reading of letters and off-stage 
voices from the dead. 

Whatever the structural defects of 
The Miracle Worker, it deals with so 
eminently worthy a subject, it is so 
genuinely heart-warming in its treat- 
ment, and is so full of the most un- 
pretentious human love that only a 
churl could fail to derive gratification 
from it. “Miracle”? is not too strong a 
word to describe Annie Sullivan, who 
achieved by apparently divine revela- 
tion insight into aspects of human 
behavior that were at the same time 
being painfully extracted and recorded 
by William James, Pavlov, Charcot 
and Freud. It is certainly no less apt 
a word to describe the performance 
of Rona Gale as a blind, deaf, but as 
we now know, exceptionnaly brilliant 
child. John Raymond Freimann’s in- 
genious constructions on the revolving 
stage, perhaps just short of miracu- 
lous, were opulently evocative of the 
genteel decadence of post-bellum Tus- 
cumbia, Alabama. 

As a young lad I was an unspoken 
but fervent admirer of Ethel Shutta. 
She has a minor character role in this 
production, and I am pleased to re- 
port that I find her as gracious, and 
if I may say so, as beautiful as ever. 


unterdon ills 
fe PLAYHOUSE oA 


Clinton, N. J. 


12 STAR-STUDDED WEEKS 
NOW THROUGH SEPT. 22ND. 


Reservations For Theatre 
And Straw Hat Inn 
(Just Across the Brook) 


For Both Call 
Clinton 896 


Special Discounts 
For Theatre Groups 
Of 25 or More 


es ¢ a & & © & @ © 8 & & & e 


DESIGNERS and MAKERS 
= 


Over 100 peces hand-made at this delight- 

Pul Country Shop, shown with coordinated 

upholstered furniture, lamps and accessories 
* 

Also always a selection of fine GIFTS 

Appropriate to the season. Drive over today? 


The Lennox Shop 


Route U.S, 202, Mt Airy 
smiles northeast of Cambertville, N.J. 
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home 
loans. 


insured 
savings 


Doylestown Federal 
Savings & Loan Association 


17 W. COURT ST. Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone: 348-4554 


ANTIQUES 


DECORATOR 
FABRICS 


SELECTED 
WALLPAPERS 


UNIQUE GIFTS / 


THE STOCKTON SHOP 
“At The Old Depot” 
_. STOCKTON, N. J. | 
Open Seven Days A Week Cj 


THE NEW 
STRAND 


Delaware Valleys 
ony ART FILM HOUSE 
ON CORYELL STREET 
LAMBERTVILLE 
NEW JERSEY 


Box Ql..- EX 7-0486 


DISTINGUISHED FILMs 
FROM ALL NATIONS «+>. 
OPEN EVERY EVENING I 
MON. THRU THURS: 99 — 
STUDENTS £: , 60 5 FRIDAY 
THRO SUN? [RE FOR BOTH. 
CHILDREN : „50 AT ALL T/MES, 
ALTHOU6H FILMS OF SPECIAL 
INTEREST Tò THEM ARE AUWAYS 
NOTED +++ THE MANACEMEMT: 
ARTHUR CARDUNER & ORAT BEHOR 


AIR - CONDITIONED | 


White Lor Skedule 
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Hunterdon Hills Playhouse 


A foreigner to the area, I had de- 
cided that no one could ever find the 
Hunterdon Hills Playhouse, hidden as 
it is in the hills. By the time I had 
come the wrong way over several 
back roads, I was dusty and irritated, 
and the fairyland that finally popped 
up on the mountain was such a cool 
oasis in the middle of nowhere that 
my delight in its surroundings may 
almost cause me to neglect the very 
function of the theatre. This is the 
second year for the Hunterdon Hills, 
and part of its attraction is its dreamy 
away quality with its blue-lighted 
trees, lily pond, and Grasshopper Bar, 
all softly misty in the mountain air. 


Naturally enough, the plays are 
shown in a rustic barn, and perhaps 
the most surprising part of the hidden 
Hunterdon Hills Playhouse is its im- 
portant featured names. Bucks Coun- 
tians may find a delightful occasion 
to wander from their home hills de- 
spite the Music Circus and Bucks 
County Playhouse to enjoy the acting 
of such people as Piper Laurie and 
Frank Lovejoy. 


Unfortunately, the cultural atmos- 
phere of Bucks County, New Hope in 
particular, remains unfulfilled, and 
playgoers must be satisfied with com- 
mercial stuff. Yet it is understandable, 
if regrettable, that summer theatre 
would not bother its patrons with 
thoughtful analyses. Hunterdon Hills 
seems to have reached the middle of 
the road presentation. For example, 
the world premier of The World of 
Jules Feiffer was a sidesplitting com- 


By Susan Brown 


ment on “our complex world,” making 
it completely unnecessary for the 
audience to do anything but laugh 
uproariously. The actors employed the 
short skits of Mr. Feiffer’s usual hil- 
arity and Ronny Graham did a fine 
job in “Crawling Arnold,” a wacky 
comment on the latest fads: fallout 
shelters and contact lenses. 

The next week, Claudia McNeil ap- 
peared in her award-winning role as 
Lena Younger in Raisin in the Sun. 
The undertones of the plot were so- 
phisticated, being more than the story 
of a Negro widow struggling to keep 
her children “straight.” The fine act- 
ing of Gail Fisher, playing the part 
of the daughter, related the conflicts 
of a college girl gone intellectual, and 
the acting contained a subtle contrast 
between this young, educated girl and 
the intuitive perception of her south- 
ern-born mama. The effect of the 
whole play was augmented by Miss 
McNeil’s powerful voice, shivering 
emotion into her audience. 

Returning to a more stereotyped 
production was The Vinegar Tree, 
starring Faye Emerson. This was a 
situation comedy ending where it be- 
gan: nowhere. Miss Emerson’s de- 
lightful personality was a strong 
crutch for a limping play as she por- 
trayed the scatter-brained and very 
appealing mother to an in-and-out of 
love teenage daughter. Alexander 
Clark and Faye Emerson made an 
hilarious team in this silly play, and 
the portrayal of the roles was well 
done considering the shallowness of 
the characters presented. 


Tinicum Art Festival 


The current president of the Tini- 
cum Civic Association, Mr. Gregory 
Tyack, has announced that the the- 
atrical entertainment which will be a 
highlight of the 14th annual Tinicum 
Art Festival, to be held at the Tini- 
cum Park on River Road in Bucks 
County, will have the professional 
guidance of a genuine Hollywood di- 
rector. 

Jack McClendon, a Hollywood resi- 
dent whose distinguished career in 
show business since his start as a 
singer and dancer has included stage 
and movie work and managing fa- 
mous stars, is a member of the Cargill 
theatrical organization, and has ar- 
rived in Tinicum to take his place in 
the series of Cargill directors who 
have put on highly entertaining shows 


for the Art Festival for several years 
past. Mr. Cargill himself expects to 
be in the cast this year. 

All who have ever thought of going 
on the stage — or who have ever been 
in show business — are urged to at- 
tend the tryout and first rehearsal at 
Tinicum Elementary School at 7:30 
p.m., Friday, June 15th. (For teen- 
agers the date is Monday, June 18th, 
at 7:00 p.m.) 

There will be a matinee and eve- 
ning performance of the show on July 
7th. The show itself is free, but a 
$1.00 donation on admission to the 
grounds is customary. This and other 
receipts from the Art Festival go to 
the Tinicum Civic Association to sup- 
port its work for civic improvement in 
Tinicum Township. 
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George Setman’s Old 


(œ eorge Setman, who for many a 
year has flown high and far as 
proprietor of the Quakertown airport, 
now brings his friends down from 
the altitude of the future to the real- 
ities of the “good old days.” In his 
huge barn at the airport northwest of 
Quakertown, hehas recreated a dry 
goods store of the golden 90’s era and 
a general store with its pot-bellied 
stove, hand-powered coffee grinder, 
comb honey from Spinnerstown and 
real honest-to-goodness penny candy. 
The last is the hardest to come by. 

For those who enjoy recalling the 
bright days of childhood, or for the 
youngsters who are curious about 
how grandpa lived, Mr. Setman’s Old 
Store Museum is a delight. He even 
has an intercom of five hand-cranked 
wall telephones. Connecting them up 
so they would work stumped the 
young telephone experts, but Clifford 
Kile, mayor of Quakertown, had the 
know-how and accomplished the job. 

When the Deaterly empodium, near- 
ly a century old, sold out in Quaker- 
town, George bought enough of the 
old shelves and counters and stock 
to set up a store and thus preserve 
one of the last of the county’s old- 
time institutions. It was originally the 
Hiram Tice store. He was the grand- 
father of Dr. Raymond Tice and the 
late Dr. Willard Tice. 
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Store 


Old-timers rub their hands on the 
counter and sigh over the solid wal- 
nut top, twenty four inches wide. 
Iron stools are attached to the front 
of the counter on which is an array of 
long hat pins, a 1903 Sears, Roebuck 
catalag, a case of needles, a round 
wooden thread cabinet, ruffled gloves, 
gauze vests htat women wore under a 
corset, fancy corset covers that went 
over them and the wasp-waisted corset 
itself. 

There are scores of old-fashioned 
embroidery transfer patterns and a 
rack of bathing suits that aredefin itely 
not bikinis. Only grandma remembers 
the “fascinators” that she used to 
throw over her head or around her 
shoulders, forerunner of today’s 
scarves. Grandma’s “wrapper” was a 
loose garment somthing like the 
popular Muu-muu. 

One can turn the pages of fashion 
magazines of sixty or seventy years 
ago and see dresses of the same era 
as those on the racks and in the 
advertisements on the wall. An 
electrified oil lamp stands in its wall 
bracket. If George has duplicates of 
some of the hundreds of items, he 
can be persuded to sell a very limited 
number. His chief aim is to maintain 
a museum to preserve the articles and 
flavor of days that will never come 
again. 


Before the visitor decends the 
stairs to the general store he stops in 
amazement at the vast collection of 
pressed glass that fills a huge room. 
There are more than 2,000 patterns 
of varying eras of pressed glass, cut 
glass, 206 pieces of art glass, every 
kind that was ever made. When 
George has several duplicate pieces he 
will sell a few, in fact he has a “‘begin- 
ner table totroduce new collectors to 
patterns at a reasonable price. Novices 
find that an hour spent with George 
and Marge Setman is like taking a 
course in the fine points of pattern 
glass. His knowledge and memory are 
prodigous. Mrs. Setman has been a 
long-time collector of antiques. 

Down stairs is the general store 
with a pot-bellied stove that was made 
There are catalogs of 1885 and 1900. 
The brass cuspidor is from a cigar 
factory that once flourished in Quaker- 
town. He tries to collect as many 
locally made items as possible. 

The half-barrel size coffee container 
is reminiscent of the days when coffee 
beans were scooped into the 
grinder, turned by hand. A few 
wooden biscuit boxes covered with 
paper labels are the granddaddies of 
today’s sleek packages. When the 
cradle churn was introduced it was 
the latest thing in labor-saving gad- 
gets. 

George’s intertests encompass Civil 
War items and books, shaving mugs 
and razors; you name it and George 
has some. His is secretary of the 
Horatio Algier Club of America and 
buys every one of the books he can 
find. When he gets a suplus he gives 
a shelf of them to some library. 
Strangely enough some librarians re- 
fuse them. George feels the old success 
stories might be an inspiration to 
younger generations. 

A trip through Setman’s Old Store 
Museum is ‘like a heart-warming 
iourney down memory lane. A 
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her hair styling will be as modern as 
ever. 

Two clothes shops emphasizing the 
styles which county women adore will 
be found — one a branch of the 
Avant Garde Shop from New Hope 
and the other the Cross Country 
Shop (not to be confused with the 
now defunct Cross Country Clothes in 
Doylestown). This is a branch of a 
West Chester, New Jersey shop op- 
erated by Don Garrett and his wife, 
Chris, daughter of Karl Fueller who 
is a master-hand with leather, this 
new shop will be managed by Joan 
Warner, formerly of Cross Country 
Clothes, Doylestown, and with her 
will be Margo Smith. In the Avant 
Garde Shop, Bunny Weiler will fea- 
ture her lovely imports in dresses and 
sportswear, show her antique and 
semi-precious stone jewelry, as well as 
her custom-made shoes which have 
made her shop on Mechanics Street 
so popular. 

The Country Store will duplicate 
what one might be led by memory to 
expect to find on the shelves, includ- 
ing penny candy in a glass case. The 
owners have called it the Hentown 
Country Store. Some oldsters may re- 
member that once Lahaska was 
known as “Hentown”, 

William Tarleton, an interior decor- 
ator has set up shop with fascinating 
fabrics, ready and eager to help his 
customers as well as his fellow “ped- 
dlers” in maintaining the proper at- 
mosphere. 


For the antique-seekers, there is 
Ruth Dubbs shop. The Treasure 
Chest and the 1821 House, antiques 
and decorating by Harvan & Nichels, 
filled with Americana from past cen- 
turies. Carroll Lippincott has had an 
antique shop on the premises of “Ped- 
dler’s Village” for the last four years. 
His specialty is buying and refinishing 
furniture, traveling as far as five hun- 
dred miles to pick up pieces which 
interest him and which he hopes will 
be of interest to the buying public. 


Even as you read this article, other 
peddlers will be sweeping up the saw- 
dust, testing the paint to make sure it 
is dry, and opening their doors. There 
is no end to the ideas which Earl and 
Sheila have for their “Village.” There 
will probably be a gourmet shop and 
an old-fashioned ice cream parlor and 
definitely a group of gaily decorated 
push-carts filled with tempting arrays 
of goods manned by men and women, 
perhaps in costume, announcing the 
value of their wares as was done in 
the old days. 
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Covered Bridge Week 
Announced by County 


The Bucks County Commissioners, 
at the suggestion of the Delaware 
Valley Protective Association, has 
designated the period from August 18- 
24 as “Covered Bridge Week” in 
Bucks County. 

Within those dates the National 
Society for the Preservation of Cov- 
ered Bridges, Inc., has scheduled a 
grand tour of the county’s historic 
landmarks. Maps of covered bridge 
locations are available without charge 
at the Bucks County Park Board. 

Saturday, August 18 — All will 
meet on the triangle in the town of 
Center Bridge, Pa. at 9:30 a.m. sharp. 
Mr. and Mrs. Philippe Bonnet and 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas McNamara 
will be your hosts for an interesting 
visit to the covered spans along the 
Delaware River, including the only 
covered span left over the placid Dela- 
ware Canal at Uhlerstown. Bring your 
own picnic lunch, to be eaten at John 
J. Stover County Park at Tinicum, Pa. 
at twelve noon. (Barbecue facilities 
are available.) During the afternoon, 
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will henceforth 
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the fifteenth 


Mrs. Karl Fueller 


“PROCLAMATION! 


operating in The BOROUGH of WEST CHESTER as 
THE CROSS COUNTRY SHOP 


a second establishment in 


PEDDLER’S VILLAGE 


COMMONWEALTH of PENNSYLVANIA 
with the express purpose of 
catering to the needs of 


GENTLEMEN and their LADIES 


of a COUNTRY NATURE 
and a pleasing selection of 


other sartorial accoutrements 


We cordially invite you to our OPENING 
One Thousand Nine Hundred and Sixty-two 


Mr. and Mrs. Don Garrett, Shopkeepers and Staff 
Mrs. Douglas Warner 


other covered bridges will be visited. 
On Saturday evening, a Pennsylvania 
Dutch Supper will be served ($2.00 
per person) at 5:30 p.m. on tables set 
up in the meadow of Lenape Park and 
served in the area where the S. Perka- 
sie Bridge is located. In case of rain 
dinner will be served in the firehouse 
hall. Reservations for this delicious 
meal should be made no later than 
August 8th. Local applications should 
be sent to Herstine’s Shoe Store in 
Perkasie, Pa. Others should be ad- 
dressed to Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Mc- 
Namara, 796 Bronx River Road, 
Bronxville, New York. 


Sunday, August 19 — Remaining 
Bucks County covered bridges will be 
visited. (See Jan. °62 TOPICS and 
July ’62 TOPICS for articles on Bucks 
County covered bridges.) 

. . . Come one, come all — Bring 
guests and friends and all potential 
covered bridge lovers. Pennsylvania’s 
covered bridges are in danger of de- 
struction — let’s help save them!” 
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OLD TRAVELER 


(Continued from Page 3) 


"~ ' 

Mrs. Rivinus’ uncle, 
reports of his whereabouts to his 
family by this method. Price wrote 
two books. In one he called “The 
Road” he started with the following 
quotations: “I have either driven or 
ridden behind four horses over 
twenty-five thousand miles on coaches 
in England, in Concord coaches and 
buckboards in Maine, and the White 
Mountains, on Breaks in Canada, on 
the Hills of New York, on the Moun- 
tains and Valleys of Pennsylvania, on 
the level states of New Jersey and 
Delaware, on the Mountains of North 
Carolina, and on buckboards again on 
the plains of Arizona and in sleighs 
in Canada and Pennsylvania. Any- 
place I happened to be and could get 
hold of four horses and drive or ride 
behind them, I did so.” 

In another place he wrote: “The 
road from Dublin to New Galena... 
turned out to be one grand level dirt 
road through the woods along the top 
of a ridge for about three miles. As 
it was not much used it was in tip- 
top condition, like a race track: We 
had one of the grandest teams I ever 
drove . . . the wheelers could pace a 
mile together in better than three 
minutes and the leaders were part 
thoroughbred . . . As everyone was 
singing and having a good time, I cut 
the team loose and when we were 
about half way, in rounding a sudden 
bend in the road, I saw that a stream 
about fifteen feet wide . . . crossed the 
road, and that the bridge that spanned 
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John Sergeant Price, Jr. 


it had been washed away .. . I tried 
to stop the team as I did not know 
how deep it was, when Ol Price, who 
was sitting beside me, said “Let them 
go, it is a ford.” The stream was 
about six or eight feet below the level 
of the road, a short pitch down 
through the stream, and a short pitch 
up on the other side. We hit it about 
twenty miles an hour and the whole 
crowd on top got a shower bath, but 
it was nothing to what Taylor got 
sitting below playing the fiddle .. . 
a tidal wave struck him . . . the music 
stopped in a hurry .. . and he yelled 
up to me, “for... .’s sake let me 
know beforehand when we are going 
to drive through the Delaware River 
again.” 


In his doggy interests, John natur- 
ally turned to coach dogs, officially 
known as Dalmations. He imported 
several from England and they were 
trained to run under the wagons. 
Realizing that this particular breed 
was in danger of extinction, Price or- 
ganized the Dalmation Club of Ameri- 
ca and stimulated the raising and 
showing of these spectacular canines 
in a dozen ingenious ways. 


John Price continued his mode of 
life to the end of his days, although 
towards the climax his activities were 
confined to the drive in the Wissa- 
hickon Valley which Praise Be is still 
forbidden to motors. 


May it ever be so. A 
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Schooner “Lucy Evelyn” 


WORLD’S MOST UNUSUAL 
GIFT SHOP AND 
MARINE MUSEUM 


Beach Haven, New Jersey 


All New Jersey Books including: 
“Lure Of Long Beach Island” $2.95 


By Charles E. Nash 


HOUSE OF STRAW 


One of the most delightful spots 
to shop and browse on 
Long Beach Island, N. J. 


Choose from over 5,000 items fash- 
ioned in straw. Imported from all 
over the world. Bags, Baskets, Trays, 
Chairs, Hats, etc. Beautifully de- 


signed!—Beautifully low priced! 


HOUSE OF STRAW 


1920 LONG BEACH BOULEVARD 
SHIP BOTTOM, N. J. 


HYacinth 4-1202 


“Jor Happy Everaftering” 
on Long Beach Island 
BUY - RENT - SELL 
THRU 


BAYVIEW 
AGENCY 


REAL ESTATE & INSURANCE 


31ST AND BOULEVARD 
SHIP BOTTOM, N. J. 
HYacinth 4-2301 
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IN THE COCKPIT 
(Continued from Page 15) 


LeBaron, and a 1946 Bentley 
razor-edge saloon. 

Naturally there are many points to 
be considered when authentically re- 
storing an old car, and any part sub- 
stitutions must be as near the original 
specification as possible. Many old 
car parts and accessories are being 
unearthed daily, and most difficult to 
obtain items are available through An- 
tique Auto Club contacts. However, 
many times improvisation and careful 
rebuilding of unobtainable damaged 
parts has to be undertaken. 

As a rule of thumb the average 4- 
cylinder antique will require between 
400 and 500 hours of work, and the 
W&S rate for this is $5.00 per hour. 
Parts required in the average job will 
run about one third of the total cost 
of the work. Of course there are many 
intangibles in the job of restoring as 
complex an item as an old car. All 
that can be seen on the initial estimate 
and appraisal only too frequently is 
but a part of the rebuild story, and all 
W&S prospective clients are informed 
of these intangibles at the time of the 
job estimate. Interior engine and trans- 
mission parts may be so badly worn 
that replacement and rebuilding is the 
only answer. 

Many sources of technical inform- 
ation, concerning, virtually every make 
of car produced, are available through 
such sources as the Free Library and 
club contacts, and most of the time 
the owner knows more about his prize 
possession than do Stan and Ed. As 
Stan says: “Except for details a car 
is still a car, and most of our re- 
building jobs require a large percent- 
age of common sense.” 

On being questioned about the 


dwindling numbers of antiques to be 
discovered, Ed Sharp was of the opin- 
ion that there are several thousand 
old cars mouldering in forgotten corn- 
ers all over the country, just waiting 
for their day of discovery. 

“The city areas have just about had 
it as a source for uncovering old cars, 
but I believe that the rural areas will 
provide many more antiques than we 
have seen so far,” said Ed. 

The oldest car W&S have worked 
on was the 1898 Renault recently ex- 
hibited at the New York International 
Auto Show. This particular car hap- 
pens to be the oldest Renault in exist- 
ence and is owned by the Renault 
Company of France. 

Both partners are in their early 40s, 
and work together, employing no oth- 
er help. Needless to say they now do 
no furniture work at all. Ed’s prefer- 
ence lies towards the big classics, his 
first love being the Deusenberg. He 
owns an immaculate 1947 Lincoln 
Continental and would like some day 
to own a Marmon. Stan, on the other 
hand, leans toward the genuine an- 
tiques, “the older the better.” He also 
owns a 1914 Hudson and recently 
drove it to Reading and back in a 
little over 5 hours. As he says: “It’s 
my workhorse!” While they both 
professed to having no particular fav- 
orite among the cars they have worked 
on, many examples of their skill are 
located in Bucks County, and certain- 
ly a half-dozen or so cars that have 
passed through their hands will be on 
display at the upcoming New Hope 
Auto Show to be held late in August. 

So then, hats off to Wilkinson & 
Sharp, a Bucks County firm without 
equal in America. A 


DRAG RACES 


SUNDAYS JULY ’TIL OCTOBER 


PITS OPEN 9:00 A.M. 
TIME TRIALS 10:00 A.M. 
ELIMINATIONS 2:00 P.M. 


VAR G O° S DRAGWAY 


RIDGE ROAD (Route 563) 


4 MILES EAST OF PERKASIE, PA. 


BLEACHER SEATS $1.00 


HEATHERDALE COLLIES 
Puppies Stud Service 
MR. & MRS. JOHN T. CLAUSER, JR. 
Belmont Ave. & New Rd. 
Southampton, Penna. 
ELmwood 7-2894 
Member Keystone Collie Club 
Collie Club of America 
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Photo - Pocono Wild Animal Farm 


OR BY KANGAROO (??) 


“TAKE-A-PEEK AT 
THE POCONOS VIA 


Fall-Winter edition of the 
POCONO MOUNTAINS MAGAZINE 
clip and mail to: 


Pocono Mountains Magazine 
906 Main Street 
Stroudsburg, Penna. 
Enclosed is 35¢ for Fall- Winter edi- 
tion of the picture-news magazine 
about people, places, and things in 

the Pocono Mountains. 


Name 


Address 
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ANY of us cannot afford to col- 

lect important pieces. At the big 
antique shows we admire a Rhode Is- 
land blockfront secretary or a com- 
plete set of Fitzhugh green Lowestoft, 
but coveting such is not for us. Per- 
haps the budget won’t even allow a 
Sheraton Pembroke table or a few 
choice pieces of canay lustre. 

However, there is a large group of 
collectables that falls into the moder- 
ately priced class that is often over- 
looked by the ancestor-conscious an- 
tique-hungry. I refer to the so-called 
primitives. 

During the past twenty or so years 
we have become increasingly aware of 
folk art — primitive paintings in oil or 
water color, mostly portraits and 
genre scenes done by back-country, 
itinerant, self-taught artists from about 
1790-1860. They have achieved a 
current well deserved vogue but are 
still comparatively inexpensive and 
well worth owning for their quaint- 
ness, charm and suitability as additions 
to wall decor. 

There is moreover, in the field of 
antique memorabilia a completely dif- 
ferent and varied assortment of primi- 
tives worth owning and even less cost- 
ly than pictures. These are folk articles 
— old utensils, implements, fixtures, 
playthings, etc—hand made or rough- 
ly made in general use during the 
latter 17th and in the 18th and 19th 
centuries by the settlers and later by 
country people. 

Among such primitives are: iron- 
ware, tinware, woodefware, redware 
and stoneware pottery and basketry. 
Such articles are particulary adapt- 
able for decoration and use in country 
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By Mary McLaughlin 


living — in the increasingly popular 
family style sitting room-kitchen, 
game or recreation room and subur- 
ban farm-home living and dining 
rooms. 

Lately tinware has been more in 
demand so prices are going up. How- 
ever, many moderately priced pieces 
may still be found: push-up candle 
sticks with spikes to hold the candles; 
sconces with tall oblong backs, round 
or shield shaped backs; candlemolds, 
canisters, trays, cookie cutters, muffin 
pans, scoops, dippers, sieves, pudding 
molds; salt, pepper and sugar shakers 
with side handles. 

In ironware there are also candle 
holders of the push-up type with a 
cylindrical column attached to a plain 
base and one side an iron spur which 
slides up and down to raise the candle 
as it grows shorter. Some have hooks 
on one side to enable the candle holder 
to be attached to chair backs or 
shelves; for until the discovery of oil in 
western Pennsylvania in 1859, and the 
subsequent use of the coal oil lamp, 
candles were the most widely used 
means—other than the whale oil lamp 
— for indoor lighting. Also there are 
iron and tin chamber sticks, candle 
holders with saucer shaped bases and 
handles, intended for carrying between 
rooms. 

The so-called Revere lantern, made 
from 1650-1825 of pierced sheet iron 
and later of tin, were the sturdiest 
cheapest and most efficient portable 
lighting device used by our fore- 
fathers. Although in demand they are 
still reasonably priced, can be easily 
electrified and are suitable for central 
lighting fixtures in hallways. 


Other collectable ironware includes: 
skillets (called spiders in New Eng- 
land), tongs, ladles, tea kettles, gypsy 
pots (three legged utensils used for 
fireplace cooking), kettles of all sizes 
and many shapes, trivets, door and 
cupboard hardware, crude old keys 
and nails — all hand made by local 
blacksmiths. 


In woodenware sometimes called 
treeware, butter molds are of great 
interest to the collector—with designs 
of heart, tulip, wheat, eagle, star, 
acorn, etc. There are also hand made 
cooking utensils such as: breadboards, 


bowls, trenchers, noggins, potato 
mashers, butter paddles, spoons, pie 
lifters and shovels — (called peels) 


for removing bread from the oven. 
Among wooden farm implements can 
be found pitchforks, rakes, shovels 
and wheelbarrows. There is also the 
ubiquitous churn and the maple sap 
bucket. Many of the latter may be 
found in upper New England, mostly 
in Vermont and New Hampshire. 
There are still some in good condition 
that were handmade one hundred 
years ago. These, taller and more 
graceful than the later squat machine 
made buckets, make attractive waste 
baskets when cleaned up, stained or 
painted and decorated with either tole 
or freehand designs. 


Redware pottery is primitive earth- 
enware made of red clay and glazed 
only on the inside of pieces, with 
potter’s marks quite apparent on the 
undersides. Examples are: milk basins, 
wide and shallow with one edge per- 
ceptibly lower than the rest of the 
rim as they were used for skimming 
cream from milk. Due to their size 
and rich deep red color they make 
grand salad bowls for large families 
and for parties. There are also cake 
molds with deeply fluted sides and tall 
center dividers like the modern angel 
cake pan, called turk’s heads bowls 
and plates. 


Milk basins were also made in stone- 
ware as were molds of all kinds, jugs, 
jars, crocks and bowls, some with 
primitive animal and floral decorations 
in blue. 

The ancient art of basketry was 
widely practiced by early colonists 
and still is by mountain folk and some 
country people especially among the 
sects of eastern Pennsylvania. Baskets 
were made of materials close at hand, 
cornhusks, reeds, roots straw and 
splints of willow or hickory, elm or 
ash. Splint and straw baskets were the 
sturdiest and many old ones still 
survive. The splints, called sheins by 
the Pennsylvania Dutch, were wood 


(Continued on Page 35) 
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GRANDFATHER’S FROLICS 
(Continued from Page 17) 


spend the designated night with his 
family on a hilltop or barn roof, so 
as to have a better chance to make 
Heaven when the trump sounded. 


Time was when any gathering in 
Bucks County was a chance for fun— 
even when it involved hard work. 
Farmers rallied around to help one 
another butcher hogs, thresh grain, 
husk corn or raise a new barn. Their 
womenfolk prepared enormous 
amounts of food to keep the men go- 
ing at their labors, all the while hap- 
pily gossiping away the loneliness 
which was their lot on the isolated 
farms of that day. When darkness fell 
and the work perforce stopped, they 
sat around a cleared space on the 
barn floor and watched the young 
people, who still had plenty of energy 
to spend, whirl to the commands of 
the square dance “caller” and the 
tunes scraped on the battered instru- 
ment of the local fiddler. 


From as early as 1720, fairs held in 
Bucks County in the spring and fall 
drew crowds intent upon having a high 
old time. The object was to promote 
the selling and buying of farm prod- 
ucts and manufactured wares, but the 
people regarded the fairs as a chance 
to shatter the strict rules of proper 
behaviour. Horse-racing, drinking, 
wenching, gambling and fleecing the 
city visitors — as well as each other— 
attained such popularity that the au- 
thorities, prodded by the clergy, had 
to suspend them from time to time. 


Weddings were considerably more 
decorous, of course, but the music 


ANTIQUES 
(Continued from Page 34) 


stripped into ribbons. Straw was 
made into ropes then held together 
with windings of strong reeds. Hand- 
some large round straw baskets make 
splendid harvest season fruit bowls. 
Splint baskets of the market size can 
be used as magazine holders or fire- 
place kindling. 

Toy collecting is a whole field in 
itself. Primitive ones include: hand- 
carved, wooden jointed dolls as well as 
hand made stuffed dolls, hand-carved 
tops and pull toys. 

And so, my friends with an antique 
hunger and a skimpy pocketbook, 
take heart. There’s no telling what 
exciting and decorative, conversation 
provoking primitives you will find in 
antique shops, junk yards, Grandpa’s 
barn, Grandma’s attic, or maybe in 
your own back shed. Happy hunt- 
ing! A 
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and merriment could often be heard a 
mile away. Except in the stuffier fam- 
ilies — aping the ways of Philadelphia 
“big-wigs,” no invitations were given 
or expected. Anyone so minded could 
attend the festivities and be sure of a 
warm welcome. A stranger of “the 
right sex” could kiss the bride, a priv- 
ilege extended to males from age two 
to ninety-two. 


On the wedding night, the whole 
neighborhood turned out to give the 
just-marrieds a “shivaree” at their new 
home. Equipped with horns and tin 
boilers, which were banged with a 
stick of firewood, and any other 
noise-maker they could invent, the 
serenaders would make the night hid- 
eous with clamor until bought off with 
food and drink by the beleagured 
couple. 


In due time, there would be a chris- 
tening. Friends and relatives would 
bring gifts for the joyous occasion: 
charms to ward off sickness, coins 
and food to insure prosperity through- 
out life. One old-country custom 
brought here by the early settlers 
called for the god-parents to present 
the child with a spoon bearing the 
figure of its patron or name saint. In 
Europe, among the wealthy, these 
spoons were made of silver — hence 
the expression “born with a silver 
spoon in its mouth,” but those of 
lesser station had to make do with 
one made of pewter or wood. 

There wouldn’t have been enough 
silver spoons to go around here, for 
Bucks Countians of an earlier day 
put great faith in the old saying: 
“Honest people have many chil- 
dren.” A 


Horses for Hire 
Boarded & Sold ca 
Riding Instruction eS a 


AN 
HAYCOCK RIDING STABLES 
1 Mile North of Weisel 
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WATSON’S INSURANCE 
AGENCY 


Warren B. Watson 


72 NORTH MAIN STREET 
Doylestown, Pa. 


“Complete Insurance Protection” 


Doylestown — 348-4901 
Buckingham — 794-7644 


ERNEST 
HAIRDRESSING 


Custom 
oN Permanent 
<> Waving 

Hair Coloring 
Individual Styl- 
r ing. Also Spec- 
ializing in Self 
Control 
Cutting. 
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Lamp 


Knowles Ave. & Bustleton Pike 
Churchville, Pa. 
Phone: ELmwood 7-6315 


Jewelry {O XU 
Watches - Diamond 
ROGER W. KRAUT 
29-31 W. State St., Doylestown 

348-4884 -o 


DUBLIN LOCKER & 
PROCESSING SERVICE 


Dried Beet 
Home Cured Ham 
Fresh Opened Oysters & Clams 
Lockers : 
Home Unit Processing a Specialty 


249-3553 Dublin, Pa. 


Bacon 


Rt. 313 


(iN) i) Darling 


Your Face 


Is Showing 


You can’t hide it, so show the lov- 
liest one possible! This entirely new 
cosmetic concept of facial care by 
Zeigler is acclaimed by the top 
salons of New York and Hollywood. 
By the magic of electronics it re- 
news the resilience of facial muscles, 
supporting sagging contours — it 
reaches down beyond the range of 
creams to restore circulation that is 
so vital to a lovely complexion. 


Be the first to have a FREE courtesy 
facial by calling 


DI 3-6184 348-2114 


ZEIGLER FACIAL EXERCISER 
HELEN KISS 


979 Elbow Lane, Warrington, Pa. 


Please tell me all about Zeigler 
Facial care. 
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hile I admit to being old enough 

to join in the chorus of disap- 
proval of the current dance craze 
called “The Twist,” my memory is 
still good enough to wonder what the 
fuss is all about. 

I remember the dances of my 
youth. Their wonderful names stand 
out in any account of the early dec- 
ades of the Twentieth Century; the 
turkey trot, the bunny hug, the grizzly 
bear, the shimmy, the big apple, the 
charleston and the black bottom, the 
fox trot, the tango, and even some- 
thing called the hokey-pokey. 

When these dance crazes swept the 
country, the older generation went in- 
to a tizzy and called the cops. Clergy- 
men thundered against them from the 
pulpit, declaring that there was not 
the slightest doubt but that the young 
people would dip and slide straight 
down to Hell. The doctors predicted 
that the energetic gyrations would 
have a dire effect upon the nation’s 
birth rate, and the blue-noses shouted 
that anything the young found to be 
such fun could not help but be moral- 
ly suspect. 

The dancers paid no attention what- 
ever to the cries of alarm. In my 
teens, I joined with my friends in 
singing and suiting the action to the 
words of a popular song of that day: 
“Everybody’s doin’ it!/Doin’ what?/ 
The turkey trot.” 

I remember hearing the famous 
evangelist Billy Sunday in Philadel- 
phia, in 1915, denounce dancing as 
the biggest weapon the Devil possess- 
ed against clean living. Billy was the 
best show in town. He raved and rant- 
ed—and did an acrobatic dance of 
his own as he jumped and bounced 
all over the platform. He shouted that 
dancing would “lead to smoking and 
drinking and then to you-know-what.” 
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HULLY 
GULLY 


By Grace Chandler 


Billy Sunday’s particular target was 
the tango, then tremendously popular 
throughout the country. The tango 
had the distinction of being graceful 
rather than energetic, but Billy was 
not impressed. Grace in religion was 
divine, but grace in dancing doubled 
the sinfulness. But the young—in 
spirit, if not in years—went right on 
doing the tango, in fancy ballrooms 
and crummy dives, hearing only the 
seductive music. 

The music for the dance crazes of 
my youth often came to a sudden 
stop—when the police arrived and 
whistled it down to announce that 
they were “closing the joint.” The 
calamity howlers had won another 
round, but never for long. The danc- 
ing feet always found another floor to 
pound with whatever fancy stepping 
was the sensation of the moment. 

It has always been thus. Dancing is 
as old as man—a spontaneous means 
of expression of the joys and fears of 
life. Dances of many kinds developed. 
There were dances to whip up the war 
spirit against an enemy and dances to 
implore the gods for help in times of 
famine, and other dances to give 
thanks for victory in battle and for 
crop-saving rains. Births, marriages 
and funerals were occasions for danc- 
ing. No doubt the first dances had 
their critics, muttering in horror from 
the sidelines. The Roman orator 
Cicero, who lived in the First Century 
B.C., said: “No man who is sober 
dances, unless he is out of his mind, 
either alone or in any decent society; 
for dancing is the companion of wan- 
ton conviviality, dissoluteness and lux- 
ury.” 

The denunciations of the dance 
have not changed over the centuries. 
Even the stately minuet had its critics; 
the polka was decried as “vulgar 


TONI 
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Distinctive Separates and Accessories 
40 W. MECHANIC ST. NEW HOPE, PA. 


HANDWEAVING ® CRAFTS 
Rugs, mats, towels, drapes, up- 
@ holstery fabrics, custom-woven 
linens and woolens, Pottery. 


THE WEA VESHOP 
BC. Ingerman Carversville, Pa. 
BM, 297-5216 Visitors Welcome 


NATURAL LANDSCAPE ARTS 
AND 
CONSERVATION COMPANY 


Box 821 Norristown, Pennsylvania 
275-9899 


HIDE-A-WAY LODGE 
LIBERTY, MAINE 


Home Cooking and 
Comfortable Cabins 


Liberty, Maine 
589-2190 


Stop Wishing ... Start 
Reducing Coday 


Increased Circulation 
Weight Control 
Relaxation 
Posture Correction 
featuring: 
Stauffer Posture Rest 
Electrocycle 


Zeigler Facial Exerciser 


STAUFFER 
Home Reducing Plan Studio 


Treatments - Sales 
Weekly Exercise Classes 


HELEN KISS, prop. 


DI 3-6184 348-2114 
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prancing” and the waltz, dismissed 
contemptuously by today’s teen-agers 
as “the slow motion of the squares,” 
was stormed against because of “the 
immorality of embracing another 
man’s wife.” 

When the twisters tire of making 
themselves into human pretzels, what 
next? Those in the know predict that 
it will be The Hully Gully. Already 
sweeping the South, this dance is 
basically the acting out of familiar 
chores, such as washing clothes, and 
making “representations” of celebri- 
ties: swinging the hips like Marilyn 
Monroe. 

Charades set to music, for Heaven’s 
sake! I can’t wait to see—not do— 
The Hully Gully. A 


Lambertville’s oldest hotel celebrat- 
ed its 150th anniversary on Saturday, 
July 28. Over 1500 invited guests in- 
cluding Governor Richard J. Hughes, 
Congressman William B. Windall, and 
Arthur Scheffler, President of the New 
Jersey Hotel-Motel Association 
viewed the historic pageant parade 
and program and later attended a 
public reception in the hotel dining 
rooms. 

The Lambertville House, located 
near the crossing of the Old York 
Road (Route 202) and Daniel Bray 
Highway (Route 29), near the Dela- 
ware Bridge leading to New Hope, 
was built during the War of 1812 as 
a stagecoach stop on the New York 
to Philadelphia route. Stops were 
made at stage houses at Newark, 
Springfield, Bround Brook, Somerset, 
Coryell’s Ferry (Lambertville), New 
Hope, Buckingham, Jenkintown and 
Philadelphia. Few of these old stage 
inns survive today. 

Lambertville’s oldest hotel, after 
marking its sesqui-centennial on July 
28, looks forward to another century 
of hospitable service to present day 
travellers on the Highways of History. 
Here “where the door is never 
locked,” they will find food and lodg- 
ing in keeping with the best tradition 
of America’s old inns. 
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PO PO EED-0-ED-O-GED-0-GES-0-GEET-0-ES-0-EES- 0-0-0 
Clocks and Watches of all kinds re- 
paired, Specializing in Antique and 
rir le Pickup and Delivery. 
all: 


ANNO VIOLA 


Windybush Rd. 862-2879 


Cameo, > O anD O aD O -AD OaD- aD OD O a 


HARROWER HOUSE 
DECOUPAGE 
River Road 
Upper Black Eddy 
Bucks County, Pa. 


Open House Sept. 6th 
1-5 pm — Anyone inter- 
ested is most welcome. 


Commencing September 10th — 
Fall and Winter classes in Decoup- 
age, gold-leafing, party and Christ- 
mas decorations now forming. 
Write for descriptive matter or 
phone 982-5104. 


DOROTHY HARROWER 
DECOUPAGE WORKSHOP 


COUNTY 
TRAVEL AGENCY 


DOMESTIC - INTERNATIONAL 
TICKETS - TOURS - RESERVATIONS 
255 S. State St. 
NEWTOWN, PA. 
Mon.-Sat. 9-5 WOrth 8-4100 


GEORGE R. NEVELLS 
REGISTERED 
LAND y 
SURVEYOR 
Elephant Road, M.R. 1 
Perkasie, Pennsylvania 
Phone: Office & Residence 
257-4367 


TREVOSE SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOCIATION 


Street & Brownsville Rds. 
Trevose, Pa. 
EL 7-6700 


Assets $25,000,000.00 


Trenton & Pennsylvania Aves. 
Morrisville, Pa. 
CY 5-4121 


Liberal Dividends for 47 Years 
“Mortgage Money Available” 
Bucks County’s Original Insured Association Serving Delaware Valley, U.S.A, 


THE NEW CUSTOM 880 DODGE 


Travel in the lap of luxury with this distinctive new member of the Dodge 
car family that gives you convenience, safety and economy too! 


|. M. JARRETT orp york ROAD, HATBORO, PA. 


Save With Guwinner’s 


Summer Services 


Our expert annual burner checkup saves 
you costly repairs, insures heating com- 
fort when you need it. Save money on 
summer fill-up a full tank won’t rust— 
We suggest our yearly service contract, 
and fuel oil budget plan. 


GWINNER’S 
Atlantic Heating Oils 
Prompt 24-Hour Delivery & Oil Burner Service 
Doylestown 348-2668 or 348-5784 
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Cangerine 
Snowflake Re 
Earrings (approx. size) 


exciting, handsome earrings capture 
the individuality of a snowflake. 

The center is an aurora borealis 
rhinestone, strikingly set off by a 
tangerine blossom of pikaki shells; 
five double-cut nerita shells form 
the snowflake. 


please specify clip-on or screw holders 


$1.75 including tax and postage 
Order by mail from 


Hunit H 


RD 1, i i PA. 


J. MULLIN NURSERY 


AUN, SELECT NURSERY STOCK 
OA a Reo I Mile SE. 
AW QUAKERTOWN 


NANa etka. 536-4068 
PLANNED PERENNIAL GARDENS 


oami Dam: 


Cryer’s Hardware 


Benjamin Moore Paints 
Garden & Lawn Supplies 
Building Hardware - Housewares 
Hoover Cleaners - Appliances 


20 S. Main St. New Hope 


0-0-0 0-0-0 0-0 DOSE 


DECORATIVE ACCESSORIES 
GIFTS — FURNITURE 


COLONIAL REPRODUCTIONS 
CHINA — GLASS — COPPER 
BRASS — PEWTER 


629 Second St. Pike (Rt. 232) 
Southampton — Below Street Rd. 
ELmwood 7-1010 


Open Week Days 10:30 to 5:30 
uesday & Friday Evening 7:30 to 9:30 


MARSHALL’S 
LOFTCRAFT SHOP 
Early American 
Fine Furniture 
201 Buck Road, Holland, Pa. 
Tues., Wed., Fri., Sat. 1-4 


Thurs. Eve, 7-9 EL 7-4979 


CO-OP STORE 


“The only customer-owned store 
catering to you” 


FINEST MEATS—PRODUCE 


Everything for’ your home and your parties 


46 S. MAIN STREET NEW HOPE 


SOUTHAMPTON FRIENDS 
(Continued from Page 37) 


Meeting was able to secure traditional 
meeting benches taken from the Arch 
Street Meeting house in Philadelphia 
and the old one at Roncocas, New 
Jersey, has given the finished project 
an established air that belies the Meet- 
ing’s youth and serves as a visible link 
with Quaker tradition. 

Because the adult members of 
Southampton Meeting wished to pro- 
vide a program of religious education 
for their children, and because the 
newly-acquired meeting house was 
simply not adequate to provide ample 
classroom space for the younger gen- 
eration, which now numbered fifty 
children, classes were held in nearby 
homes until a separate building was 
recently bought to serve as a First 
Day School and a place for the adults 
to hold special programs and covered 
dish suppers. This building, a ten- 
room house that was formerly a pri- 
vate home, stood conveniently on a 
hill just behind the meeting house. 
The surrounding five acres of ground, 
partly wooded, provide increased 
parking area, lawns for recreational 
use, space for future expansion. 

Fired with all the zeal of new prop- 
erty owners, the Southampton Friends 
worked diligently to make their 
houses and grounds as attractive and 
convenient as possible. They still take 
turns, at the rate of two families a 
month, providing their own janitorial 
services, and every Memorial Day is 
set aside as the annual Work Day, 
with the members bringing a picnic 
lunch to sustain them as they pitch in 
to all the chores that need doing. 

There are now sixty-seven adult 
members of Southampton Meeting, 
but many of these are young people 
who have graduated into full member- 
ship from the ranks of the First Day 
School and are off a good part of the 
year finishing their education. 

One young adult who typifies the 
international concern of the Meeting 
is twenty-four-year-old Werner E. 
Muller, Jr., currently serving with the 
Volunteer International Service As- 
signment branch of the American 
Friends Service Committee in Tan- 
ganyika, East Africa. Through him, 
the children of the First Day School 
send “Friendship Cards” to the chil- 
dren of Tanganyika, and share with 
the whole Meeting the gifts, photo- 
graphs and letters that they receive in 
return. 

In establishing its own traditions, 
this small but dedicated Meeting has 
kept not only many of the old ones of 
Quakerism, but also the outgoing 
spirit that prompted them. A 
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COME TO THE FAIR! 
AUGUST 21 through 25 


FREE PARKING FREE ADMISSION 


Family Midway For Family Fun 


BUSINESS & INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITS 4-H & F. F. A. EXHIBITS 


GRANGE EXHIBITS CHURCH EXHIBITS 
AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITS ANTIQUES 
GOVERNMENT & MILITARY EXHIBITS 


SPECIAL EVENTS 


tuan. 
r PIKE 


ALLENTOWN 


Tuesday 
QUAKERTOWN BAND 


Wednesday 
4-H CLUB NIGHT 


Thursday 


SQUARE DANCE CONTEST 
WILLIS MEYERS BAND 


Friday 
SLEEPY HOLLOW GANG 


Saturday Afternoon 


SHOW LOCATION 


on the grounds of the 
Quakertown Farmers Market 
Station Rd., Quakertown, Pa. 


BUX-MONT RIDING CLUB 
HORSE SHOW 


Saturday Evening 
QUAKERTOWN BAND 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF 


PARTICIPATING BUCKS COUNTY HOSPITALS 


EVERYONE WELCOME! 
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The Magnificent MAGNAVOX 


The Finest Name in Hi-Fi — Stereo — Television and Radio. Magnavox represents the 
epitome of quality in engineering and performance and the highest standard in cabinetry 
style and design. There are dozens of models from which to choose. 


Prices of Stereo Full Console start at 
$179.50 up to $700 with the same standard 
of quality throughout the entire line which 
have made Magnavox the symbol of. ex- 
cellence for many years the world over. 

Magnavox innovations include FM Stereo- 
Micromatic Professional Changers which 


treat your records as though made of fine 
Dresden, Magnavox Music Watts of Power 
which are really there, remote control Tele- 
vision and 27” TV at the price of a 21” 
set. 2 gram stylus guaranteed for 10 years 
and 3 year guarantee on picture tube. Prices 
on TV Full Console start at $198.50. 


We will be very happy to meet you and show you our complete line of 
Frigidaire, Amana, Easy, Maytag & Fedders Appliances. 


DELL APPLIANCE CENTER 


Richboro Shopping Center at intersection of Rt. #232 & Bustleton Pike 


RICHBORO, PA. 


ELmwood 7-1012 


ELmwood 7-9544 


Stop in today to see the complete line of the Magnificent Magnavox 
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Loulella Be Sing vet 
458 Fim Avee 
Haddonfield, Ke J, 
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256 
HOSTESSES 
CARRIED THE MESSAGE OF 
THE WELCOME WAGON 
SPONSOR MERCHANTS INTO 
56,246 
HOMES 


BUILDING LASTING BUSINESS FRIENDSHIPS AND SERVING AS PUBLIC 
RELATIONS AMBASSADORS 
THROUGH THE SPONSORSHIP OF 2,350 PENNSYLVANIA MERCHANTS OUR 
HOSTESSES HAVE BEEN ABLE TO CARRY INTO THE HOMES OF ALL RE- 
CIPIENTS THE WORTHY MESSAGES OF MANY CIVIC ORGANIZATIONS 
INCLUDING THE AMERICAN HEART ASSOCIATION, RED CROSS, CAN- 
CER SOCIETY, CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE, ASSOCIATION FOR CRIP- 
PLED CHILDREN AND ADULTS, FELLOWSHIP COMMISSION, LI- 
BRARIES, GOODWILL INDUSTRIES, U. S. SAVINGS BONDS, GIRL 
AND BOY SCOUTS, YWCA, YMCA, YMHA, YWHA, FREEDOM’S 
FOUNDATION, UNITED FUND, NATIONAL FOUNDATION, 
POLICE & FIRE DEPARTMENTS, SOCIAL SECURITY AD- 
MINISTRATION, HOSPITALS, VISITING NURSE, MEDICAL 
À AND DENTAL ASSOCIATIONS, AND LETTERS EX- 
TENDING THE GOOD WISHES OF CITY MAYORS, 
TOWNSHIP AUTHORITIES AND GREETINGS FROM 
OUR GOVERNOR. 
FOR INFORMATION: TURNER 7-2767 
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$3.00 for One Year 
$5.00 for Two Years 
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\Old Traveler 


When-my. eldest 
daughtēr'came 
home for a visit 
on a recent week- 
end she brought 
me a box of lemon 
scented soap im- 
ported from Ire- 
land. The truth is 
that everytime she 
comes to visit us 
from her home in 
New York, she 
brings me a box of 
soap. Her gift has- 
nt any kind of 
significance. It’s just that she can’t re- 
sist buyiag soap when she passes a 
cosmetic display. It must be heredi- 
tary. I have been a soap enthusiast 
ever since my mother used to double 
check behind my ears. Growing up in- 
to shaving time I used every kind of 
soap, liquid, powdered, pitchmen’s, 
vegetable, stick, tube and mug, tar 
soap, transparent glycerine and a co- 
coanut oil shampoo soap I used for 
my hair. 

“Avon calling” doorbell ringing 
girls now sell men’s toiletries plus 
soap and I am a push-over for them 
but soaps are not what they used to 
be. In the race for detergents, soap- 
makers have forgotten how to make 
good old-fashioned sudsey soap but 
then of course nothing is as good as 
it used to be. 

I was reminded the other day that 
nothing will ever take the place of 
buttons and button holes .. . no not 
even zippers and they’re expensive 
too! I can sew a button to a garment 
and even mend a button hole but 
now my major “cleaning” costs are 
repairing and replacing zipper fail- 
ures to be sure that I have zips that 
grip. Of course, I have some zips 
that work but I have others that bust 
plain off their tracks or others that 
just never start. 

I do not want to seem subtly im- 
proper but I haye had some very se- 
rious circumstances resulting from 
over-lapping, stuck, clogged, mis- 
meshed, cantankerous zippers and my 
wife won’t buy a frock now that zips 
up the back for I refuse to “zip-her”. 


“SEZ LITTLE AMY” 


“Faith is the bird that sings in the 
dark 
To herald the break of day 
He follows my daddy wherever he 
goes 
In the most sensational way.” 
—D.E-F. 


“I commend : 
| Martell VSOP 
i to VOU michel Martell 


Now, from France’s first family of co- 
gnacs, comes Martell V.S.O.P. It is a 
noble cognac of magnificent bouquet 
and presence. Martell V.S.O.P. will 
provea great discovery for discerning con- 
noisseurs at $9.13 a bottle, rétail price. 


MARTEL 


V.S. O.P, “Ve Superior Old Pale G A 


BRADY 4 
V.S.0.P. COGNAC BRANDY, 80 PROOF, 
SOLE U.S. REP. BROWNE-VINTNERS CO., NEW YORK, N.Y 
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P Ak stunted splice tt 
This Colonial Building, perched on the very brink 
of the Delaware River, houses beneath it’s vener- 
able beams, a unique assortment of antiques as well 
as a large collection of English China curiosities. 
Not the least of its surprises is the excellent cuisine 
and the cheerful friendliness the Black Bass Hotel 
is so proud of. On Route #32, River Road along 
the Delaware, seven miles north of New Hope. 


The Colonial-Country House at Washington Cross- 
ing, Pa. specializes in steaks, chops, turkey dinners 
as well as unusual dishes for which Carmen and 
Gloria Zimbalardi, the new managers of this restau- 
rant,are famous. Mr. Zimbalardi was formerly Chef 
of the Rye Valley Country Club in Huntingdon Val- 
ley and owner of the Casa Carmen in Souderton. 
Mrs. Zimbalardi was with Williamsons’ Restaurant 
of the Presidential Apartments and Henry’s on Wal- 
nut Street in Philadelphia. Open Sunday. 


gma 
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OPEN EVERY DAY 
BUT CHRISTMAS DAY 


The Famous Old Doylestown Inn is now presenting a celebrity 
hour every Friday at 5:15 witk Penny Larsen at the delightful 
Jug-In-The-Wall. Here Penny interviews Mike Ellis, Impesario 
of the Bucks County Playhouse, during one of her recent 
sessions at the Inn. Delightful Friday entertainment for cock- 
tails and dinner as well as a conveniently located spot for any- 
thing from a snack to entertaining, at anytime. 


DOYLESTOWN INN 
Bidois 


Cultalossa Inn 


Dining By The Falls 


Route 32, River Road ° Lumberville, Pennsylvania 


JOHN CORCORAN’S 1714 


Water Wheel 


Fine foods and drinks served every 
day in historic surroundings. 


Old Easton Rd. above Doylestown 


Rt. 611 348-9300 
“Corcoran Speaking” of radio & TV 


COUNTRY SIDE INN 


Fine food for discriminating taste. 
Cocktail lounge and bar. Catering to 
weddings, banquets, business and 89° 
cial affairs. 
Closed Sunday 
1⁄2 mi N Doylestown, Rt 611 
(Easton Rd) 
SPECIALTY 
SAUERBRATEN — SNAPPER SOUP 
HASEN PFEFFER 


(under new management) 
Dinners Served 
5 P.M. to 11 P.M. 


Entertainment Nightly 
Open ’til 2 A.M. Closed Sunday 


York Road Reservations 
New Hope 862-2182 


Along the Delaware 


Cuttalossa Inn — Delicious Food 
served in delightful surroundings—Out- 
door dining by the falls — Home Made 
Deserts Specialty of the house. Rt. 32, 
River Rd. Lumberville, Pa. 


Indian Rock Hotel--L. D. River road 
above Black Eddy. Unusual atmosphere. 
See the Indian profile on the rock high 
above the Delaware River. Cocktail 
Lounge opens 5 o'clock daily. Closed 
Sunday. 


Ringing Rocks Inn—On the hill, Up- 
per Black Eddy. Gourmet food in a de- 
lightful upper Bucks setting. Open daily 
from 11:30. Closed Sundays. Reserva- 
tions: YUkon 2-8782. 


New Hope 


The Cock’n Bull—offers fine food in 
an informal, old fashioned setting you 
will find delightful. Located in the new 
Peddler’ Village in Lahaska. Open 
daily except Monday — Lunch 12 to 
2:30, Tea 2:30 to 4:00, Dinner 5 to 9 
Sunday dinners — from 1 to 9 (No 
Lunch) 794-7051 


Tow Path House—New Hope. Unique 
well-fireplace, glows by the creek light- 
ing diners. Check giant blackboard menu 
for delicacies. Choice. Cocktails. Visitors 
to New Hope should visit here. 


Black Bass Hotel — Lumberville, a 
short distance above New Hope. Estab- 
lished 1745. Reknowned for gracious 
country dining. Overlooking the scenic 
Delaware River. Tele.: AXtel 7-5770. 


Cartwheel Inn—Superb Cuisine. Swiss- 
French Menu. Breakfast, Luncheon — 
Dinner 12 to 11 P.M. Sunday Dinner 12 
to 9. Bar open weekdays until 3 A.M. 
Route 202—near New Hope. Closed 
Sundays. 


Centre Bridge Inn — Fine Food and 
Drink — Luncheon ahd Dinner — Com- 
pletely restored 18th Century Georgian 
— Sunken Canal Garden — Antique 
and Art Gallery — Closed Sunday — 
862-2048. 


Chez ODETTE has captured the 
unique charm and atmosphere in a typi- 
cal Bucks County setting. French and 
American cuisine. Lunch, Dinner, Cock- 
tails, open everyday. 


#8 Mechanic — 8 W. Mechanic St., 
New Hope, Pa. Sandwiches and light 
platters served from morning till mid- 
night, every day but Monday. 862-2164. 


Feasterville 


Buck Hotel—Feasterville. Old timey 
inn with a chummy bar. L. D. moderate- 
ly priced. Phone ahead for special dishes. 
Cheese cake delicious. Expert catering. 
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Facilities 


CROSS KEYS 
Route 611 & 313-348-9364 


INDIAN ROCK 


"On The Delaware” 


A Must on your dining list for ex- 
cellent cuisine and a charming Early 
American, atmosphere. Jayne. and 
Joseph Lodge-are your Hosts. 
Cocktail Lounge—Dinner -$ til 9 
Rt. 32, River Road | Upper Black Eddy 
22 Miles N. of w Hepe q 
YUkon 2-5767 of 2- os 
AYS > @ 


CLOSED SUN 
PARK VIEW 
LUNCH RESTAURANT 
Across from New 
fromis75 Bucks Co. 
Court House 
DINNER Air Conditioned | 
For Your Comfort 
from $1.45 RE-@PENING 
Tues., September 4 
Under 
SUNDAY New Management 
Family Style 30 East Court St. 


k Doylestown, Pa. 
348-3311 


BLACK BASS HOTEL 
“On the Delaware since 1745” 
Open 364 Days Of The Year 
NOT Christmas Day 
Exclusive Parties up to a 100 


Lunch 12-2:30 Dinner 5:30-10 
We have a unique Chef 


GARDEN GIFT SHOP 
Route 32 at Lumberville, Pas 
Phone 297-5770 


_———— 
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Intimate Dining In The 
CHATEAU ROOM 
A Selected Men? of Choice 


Steaks-Fillets-Seafood 
Charcoal Broiled 


Johnny Burke at the Piano 
U.S. Rt. 1 SK 7-3757 Penndel, Pa. 


FOUR WINDS TAVERN 


The Finest Food 
in a Charming Atmosphere 


Steaks — Chops — Seafood 
Chicken-in-the-basket 


Lunch & Dinner 12 ‘til 9 Sunday 12 ‘til 8 
Open Fireplace 


RT, 611 Revere, Pa. 
"15 miles N. of Doylestown” 
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THE FALLOW HOUSE 
Dairy Bar & Restaurant 


Family Restaurant 
RT. 6)1, PLUMSTEADVILLE, PA. 
5 Miles North of Doylestown 


Delicious Snacks 
Full Course Dinners 
For Reservations 


Telephone: 766-8974 
Open Every Day From 10 A.M. 


EE DEOR 
i t 
Bowell 


FOR LUNCHEON 
AND DINNER 


EXCELLENT FOOD 
PLEASANT PRICES 
COLONIAL ATMOSPHERE 


PRIVATE DINING ROOM 
AVAILABLE 


Open Daily & Sunday 
Phone 794-7959 


Route 202 
BUCKINGHAM, PA. 
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WHERE TO DINE 


Wrightstown 


Old Anchor’ Inn—Rts. 413 and 232, 
Wrightstown. Roast beef and homemade 
cheese cake are outstanding. Terrace 
and Hunt rooms available for banquets, 
receptions and clubs. Cocktails—also 

ar. 


Doylestown and Nearby 


Old Water Wheel Inn—One and a 
half miles north of Doylestown. Old Mill 
built in 1714. Mill supplied flour to 
Washington’s army. Terrace dining— 
unusual bar, best food—atmosphere. 


Conti Inn—Cross Keys. L. D. One of 
Country’s historic old ings, owned and 
hosted by the Conti’s, ‘a name well 
known in restaurant circles. Try Walter’s 
Caesar Salad. Bar. 


Country Side Inn—Cross Keys. L. D. 


Modest prices for grand snapper soup. 


and sauerbraten. Unpretentious, bright, 
and.cheerful. Bar. Air-conditioned. 


Doylestown Inn—18 W. State St. 
Features early breakfast, business lunch, 
cocktails, dinner and late snacks. Guest 
rooms with private bath. Banquets. Fine 
food in a family atmosphere. 


Below Doylestown 


Warrington Inn—Rt. 611, Warrington. 
L. D. Famous for fine seafood. Spacious 
rooms for private parties. Cordial atmos- 
phere created by Vincent’s greeting. 


On the Jersey Side 


Lambertville House — Lambertville. 
Miniature loaves of bread at this histor- 
ic old country hotel. L-D Candlelight 
bar ’til 2 a.m. (except Sunday); hot food 
served 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m. daily 


Rivers Edge — Lambertville, N. J. 
perched on the banks of the Delaware, 
this stone mill built in 1835 is a delight- 
ful place to dine. Indoors and outdoors 
with candlelight twinkling from dining 
areas around an open garden, old brasses 
and stoneware filled with flowers. Radios 
“Stella Dallas” on hand to greet you. 
Here you enjoy fine continental food 
and American favorites. 


Upper Bucks 


Four Winds Tavern—Rt. 611, Revere, 
north of Ottsville. Open fireplace flicker, 
on basket-chickens and T-bone steaks. 


The Fallow House—Dairy bar and 
restaurant. Dinners, sandwiches, 15 flav- 
ors of ice cream. Rt. 611, five miles 
north of Doylestown. 


Newtown 


Homestead of Lavender Hall—Rt. 
532, Newtown. Colonial Elegance. with 
homestyle cooking. Mr. Chrales’ south- 
ern fried chicken a specialty. Buffet 


luncheons and dinners Wednesday, 
Thursday and Saturday. 
Goodnoe Dairy Bar — Intersec- 


tion Rts. 532, 413, Newtown. Home 
farm products go into snacks and 
complete meals. Homemade Toll 
Gate ice cream. 


“One Of the Best Chings 
In Life is Good Food” 


WARRINGTON INN 
Easton Hwy & Bristol Rd. 
Route 611 Warrington, Pa. 


DI 3-0210 


Vincent Coggiola, Proprietor 
* Weddings - Receptions 
* Banquets A Specialty 
Exclusive but not expensive 
Cocktails 


Edge 


— —— 


DELIGHTFUL DINING on the DELA 


Lambertville, New Jersey 


At the bridge Telephones 
VY block off Rt. 202 EXport 7-0897—0817 


LUNCHEON 12-2 October to June 
COCKTAILS ANE DINNER 5-9:30 
SATURDAY SUPPER 11-12 
SUNDAY DINNER 1-8:30 


WARE 


River-front room available 
for Parties and Receptions 


DELIGHTFUL DINING 
AT THE HISTORIC 


Yardley Inn 


ON THE DELAWARE 
Yardley, Pa. 


Luncheons from Noon to 2:00 P.M. 
Dinners from 5 to 10 P.M. 
till 11 P.M. on Fri. & Sat. 
Late evening snacks 
Bar opens at noon 
HYatt 3-3800 
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THE BUCK GIFT SHOPPE 
AT THE BUCK HOTEL 


Ca 


Bluegate Candles 
© Colonial Reproductions 
“Westmoreland Milk Glass 


É E a, d 


THE BUCK GIFT SHOPPE 


“Don’t Pass 
The Buck!’ 


5 


7 ‘£ 


DINNER COCKTAILS 
LUNCH 


A favorite eating place 
of the County 
since 1735 


Open 6 Days-Closed Sunday 


Buck HoTEL 


Intersection Buck Rd. 
Bustleton & Bridgeton Pikes 
FEASTERVILLE, PA. 
ELmwood 7-1125 


WHERE TO “DINE 


Lower Bucks 

Flannery’s—Man-sized meals that will 
delight the slim-line gals. Steaks, Chops, 
Seafood—charcoal broiled. Paintings by 
well known Bucks County artists to en- 
joy while you dine. U.S. Route 1, Penn- 
del, Pa. Chateau Room open 5 p.m. to 
1 a.m. 

Ye Old Delaware House—Food and 
service in the fine old Pennsylvania tra- 
dition. Enjoy the gracious atmosphere of 
this famous old hostelry. Delicious din- 
ing on the Delaware. Radcliffe & Mill 
Sts., Bristol, Pa. 

The Yardley Inn—This historic spot 
on the Delaware River at Yardley, fea- 
tures delightful food for luncheon and 
dinner under the capable management 
of Roger Stocovaz. Good food in a rare 
setting. For reservations call HyYatt 
3-3800. : 

The Buckingham and Elbow Rooms, 
—Bristol Motor Inn, Bristol, Pa. U.S. 
Rt. 13 & Pa. Turnpike — “Wonderful 
Good” Food and Cocktails — Open 
Every day — Call ST 8-8400 For Reser- 
vations. 


ww 


Lower Diver Road 


Colonial Country House Restaurant— 
At edge of Washington Crossing Park, 
over the Canal Bridge. A place to bring 
the children and enjoy a delicious full 
course dinner, or an in between snack. 


Washington Crossing Inn—Washing- 
ton Crossing. Dine in formal dining 
rooms or in original kitchen of this his- ' 
toric inn. Facilities for bridge parties in 
small private rooms. Recommended food 
and bar. 


Buckingham 


et SS 


Boswells Route 202—Delightful Week-, 
days from 11 to 9 P.M.—Sunday 12:30 
to 9 P.M. Colonial atmosphere—Attrac- 
tive prices. 


CO-OP STORE 


“The only customer-owned store 
catering to you” 


FINEST MEATS—PRODUCE 
Everything for: your home and your parties 


46 S. MAIN STREET NEW HOPE 


~a - ~~ 
—————S 


PLEASANT 
DINING 


LUNCHEON 
DINNER 
COCKTAILS 


Dining is Always Delightful Here. If the 
weather is warm and golden, the terrace 
is at its best. If the weather is sad and 
rainy and chilly, we:light the indoor fire- 
place. And the food is wonderful every 
day except Monday (when we’re closed). 


THE TOW PATH HOUSE 


Mechanic Street on the Canal 
New Hope, Pa. 862-2784 


ALL THE FAMILY KNOWS 
Lunching is a Treat. ~. 


Dinfhg an: Event, at 
~ GOLDIE'S 
DINER & RESTAURANT 


Serving Daily from 
Sundays from 7- 8 


RT. 313, Dublin, Pa.» 24988686 


der’ 


WITCHWOOD FARM 
COUNTRY KITCHEN 


Where Route 202 meets Route 309 
Open daily 9:30 A.M. to midnight 


BREAKFAST—LUNCH—DINNER 
SANDWICHES 


FARM-MADE ICE CREAM 


For a delicious salad ask-your grocer for 
Low-Calorie 


COUNTRY KITCHEN DRESSING 


THE DOYLESTOWN INN — a pleasant place to enjoy good food 
for breakfast, lunch, dinner or late snacking. 


Join Penny Larsen 
and guest celebrities 
during the Friday at 
Five broadcasts from 
the Jug-In-The-Wall 
Cocktail Lounge. 


Te 


One of the county’s oldest favorites, 
you'll find your visit to this historic Inn 
a delightful experience. Whether it’s for 
an early breakfast, a pleasant business 
or shopping luncheon, family dinner in 
the main dining room or cocktails or 
nightcap in the Jug-In-The-Wall, you 
will enjoy it thoroughly. Spacious, com- 
fortable guest rooms, all with private 
bath. Banquet facilities also available. 


The Doylestown Inn 


18 West State Street, Doylestown, Pa. 
348-2474 
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To the Editor 


A column in which we invite our 
readers to express their opinions and 
reactions. We are delighted to hear 
from you, our readers and will pass 
on through this column your interests 
pro and con. 


Dear Penny: 

Recently, while poking around the 
magazine department of a nearby 
drug store, I happened across the 
August edition of Bucks County Life. 
The 35 cents invested in this publica- 
tion was inspired by the following 
note in the magazine’s masthead: 
“Penny’s Patter by Penny Larsen.” 

Since that day, a question has aris- 
en in my mind that can only be an- 
swered by you or one of your editors. 
How does one go about getting one’s 
name in the masthead of a publica- 
tion without actually doing any visi- 
ble work for same? I must have leaf- 
ed through that magazine eight or ten 
times in eager search for the provac- 
ative informative (quoth the grape- 
vine) article by an energetic young 
scribe named Larsen. Thus far, I have 
been without success. 

Frustration and acid aggravation 
have overcome my sunny disposition 
and the thought has occurred to me 
that possibly the anonymous re-write 
man is headed for social and institu- 
tional disaster, being eclipsed by by- 
lined writers who exhibit their 4 point 
credits and little else. 


Your answer is apprehensively 
awaited! 

Sincerely, 

ToM BROWN 


Penny Larsen is a regular member 
of our staff, but in August was on 
vacation! 


Bucks County Life: 

Why can’t we have beautiful cover 
pictures instead of the ugly things 
you have. Victor Brozani may have 
“gifted” it but why use something 
that looks like scrawls by my little 
grandchildren. There is so much of 
beauty why not use it? No wonder 
people need tranquilizers. 

Mary M. Rau 
RFD, Riegelsville, Pa. 

Our July cover with the Eagle by 
Alan Saalburg and our modern Aug- 
ust cover by Victor Brozani have 
brought us more compliments and 
interesting comments than we have 
ever had in our two years of exist- 
ence. 


Dear Editor: 

When Welcome Wagon introduced 
your magazine to us, we were de- 
lighted. It is a dignified and most 
interesting periodical completely rep- 
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resentative of Bucks County. 

We are now happy to greet our 
new next door neighbor with a gift 
subscription. 

Thanking you in anticipation. 

Very truly yours, 
JACQUELINE SILVERMAN 


Dear Mr. Freking: 

May I at the outset extend my con- 
gratulations to you and your staff for 
a most wonderful publication... 
which I am certain, does more for 
Bucks County, than can be imagined. 
I have always been an ardent admirer 
of everything Bucks County, and am 
now even more so, since subscribing 
to Bucks County Life. 

I have been most pleased with your 
presentation of the various Restaur- 
ants and most charming cocktail and 
dining rooms . . . and thanks to your 
publication, have made myself an in- 
frequent visitor to them. I have sug- 
gested this to you selfishly, about a 
year ago... and you have complied 
with my wishes most graciously .. . 
for which I thank you. 

I have another passion . . . and 
that for sporting articles . . . hunting 
and fishing preferably. Might it be 
possible to engender one of these into 
the publication in the near future? 

. or as the season for the respective 
sport arrives. I am sure it would be 
of interest to a great many. 

Thank you, 
HENRY BOGDAN 
Trenton, N. J. 


Although H.L.F. is still on the 
sick list, he is now well enough 
to handle both his Old Traveler’s 
Column and “To The Editor” — 
we hope our readers will feel 
free to keep in touch through 
this column and will be very 
happy to hear from all of you. 


Subscribe to Bucks County Life for 
a friend. $3.00 a year — $5.00 for 


two years.—A thoughtful gift. 


Dear Henry Freking: 

“Here’s to an excellent magazine 
that portrays the Bucks County that 
we love. Please keep it that way. 

Respectfully yours, 
JOSEPH BENNER 
Realtor 
Richboro, Pa. 


Thank you Mr. Benner, we just 
love readers like you. 


OUR WONDERFUL OLD INN 


this year marks its sesquicentennial 
— serving the finest of foods and 
drinks in lovely historic surround- 
ings. Never closed. Banquet facil- 
ities. Rooms for overnight guests. 
Ample parking. 
Dinner 11 A.M. till 9 P.M. 
Our New Buttery Open till 2 A.M. 


DUNCAN HINES 


eens = ~ 


Bridge St., Lambertville, N.J. EX 7-0202 


No. 8 MECHANIC 
A Good Sandwich Over The Millpond 


Open Every Day but Monday 


No. 8 W. Mechanic St., New Hope 
PHONE: 862-2164 


Gracious Dining 
in 
Colonial 


Atmosphere 


Banquet Facilities 
for 10 to 200 


persons. 


Closed Mondays. 


Washington Crossing Inn 


Washington Crossing, Pennsylvania 


Phone HYatt 3-6677 
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The BUCKINGHAM And ELBOW ROOMS 
WONDERFUL GOOD FOOD AND COCKTAILS 


(Open All Seven) 
BREAKFAST - LUNCHEON - DINNER - LATE SUPPER 


Banquet Facilities — 10 to 75 


Cocktails served Sunday 1 to 10 P.M. (Philadelphia only) 


BRISTOL MOTOR INN 


Famous 


Last Words 


By Marguerite Karaczan 


“Nonsense, darling. If you don’t 

harm them, they won’t harm you.” 
* * * 

“I must say you surprise me, Norm- 
an. I didn’t think you cared for your 
mother-in-law very much, yet here 
you’ve gone and arranged this lovely 
trip to Grand Canyon just for me.” 

* * 


“But I’m innocent, I tell you! In- 
nocent!” 

* * * 

“I realize its a blind corner, but 
there’s never any traffic on this road 
at this hour.” 

* * * 

“Watch it, kid. I can outdraw any- 

body in this town.” 
* * * 

“So Leo’s off his feed, is he? Well, 
don’t worry. I was handling the big 
cats before you were born.” 

* * * 


“What Railroad Crossing sign?” 
* * kad 


“Listen, punk, nobody threatens me 

like that and gets away with it.” 
* * * 

“Hey, Sarge, what does kamikaze 
mean, anyway?” 
* * kd 

“Don’t be a goose, Maud. Sharks 
never swim this close to shore.” 

* * * 

“Honest, Louis, it wasn’t me who 
tipped off the Feds. IT WASN’T ME!” 
* * * 

“Now stand back, boys, and let a 
real demolition expert show you how 
it’s done.” 

* * * 

“Damn barbeques anyway. Hand 

me that can of gasoline, son.” 
* * * 

“Hold on to your hat, baby, and I'll 
show you what a really good car can 
do!” 

* * * 

“You may fire when ready, Grid- 

ley.” 
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Rte. US 136 and Pa. Turnpike 
Bristol, Pa. 
ST 8-8400 


Colonial Country House 


RESTAURANT - DAIRY BAR 
Rt. 532 and Upper River Rd. 
HY 3-2558 


Jumbo Sandwiches and 
Ice Cream Sodas 


open every day 


Luncheon Special 11:30-4:30, 75c to 95c 
Full Course Dinners 4:30-8:30 
Sunday Dinners 11:30-8:30 


Delicious food, tastefully served in 
Colonial atmosphere. 


THE NEW 


Delaware Valley's 
onty ART FILM HOUSE 

ON CORYELL STREET 
LAMBERTVILLE 
NEW JERSEY 


Box Ql--- EX 7-0486 


DISTINGUISHED FILMs 
FROM ALL NATIONS «+++ 
OPEN EVERY EVENING I 
MON: THRU THURS: «99 — 
STUDENTS 2.60 5 FRIDAY 
THRO SUN? [R5 FOR BOTH. 
CHILOREN : „50 AT ALL TIMES, 
ALTHOU6H FILMS OF SPECIAL 
INTEREST To THEM ARE ALWAYS 
NOTED » -4 THE MANAGEMENT: 
ARTHUR CARPUNER & ORAT BEHOP 


AIR - CONDITIONED | 


Wpite Lor Sehedule 


YM 
mcy CROSSWAY MOTOR INN 4 


University Ave. Exit 
Schuylkill Expressway 
Phila., Pa. EV 2-8200 


Open Daily 
except Monday 


Luncheon, 12-2:30 
Tea 2:30-4:00. 
Dinner 5:00-9:00 
Sunday dinners 


from 1:00-9:00 
(no lunch) 


The Cock ’n Bull of Peddlers Vil- 
lage, specializing in chicken and 
beef — steaks broiled over glowing 
open Hearth. 


The Cock ’n Bull 


Peddler’s Village, Lahaska 794-7051 


TOM REDDY’S 


PLAYHOUSE INN 


New Hope, Pa. 


Conveniently located next to the 
Bucks County Playhouse in New 
Hope. The interior has been re- 
decorated in the colonial manner; 
especially interesting is the lounge 
which is panelled in pecky cypress. 
Airconditioning and soft music 
make for delightful dining along 
the Delaware. i 


In addition to steaks, chops and 
lobsters, specialties of the house are 
dishes from Williamsburg recipes 
such as Virginia ham and turkey 
breast. 


Hours are from 9-11 breakfast, 
12-2 lunch, 5:30 to 10, dinner and 
after theatre dining and dancing un- 
til 2 A.M. On Sundays brunch is 
served from 9-1:00 and dinner from 
4:30 to 8:00. 


862-2035 


Re plunging into the thorny area 
of charges and counter charges of 
macing in Bucks County, it might be 
of some value to reflect briefly on the 
history of the Anti-Macing statute of 
1939. 

During the 1938 gubernatorial cam- 
paign Republicans made the macing 
of state employes by Democrats a 
major issue. The GOP’s enthusiasm 
over the issue was heightened con- 
siderably by the fact that Gov. David 
L. Lawrence, then doubling in brass 
as secretary of the Commonwealth and 
chairman of the State Democratic 
Committee, was alleged to be the 
state’s grand macer during the term of 
Democratic Governor George Earle. 

Although Lawrence was cleared of 
the charge after the election, Earle 
was defeated. When Republican Ar- 
thur James set up camp in the State 
House in 1939, the Republicans, to 
show their good faith, enacted an anti- 
macing law — about as broad and ill- 
defined a piece of legislation ever to 
come out of Farrisburg. 

Since its enactment 23 years ago, 
exactly two macing cases have come 
before the courts, both involving 
Democratic county chairmen — one 
from Wyoming County and the other 
from Franklin County. 

The Wyoming defendant was ac- 
quitted and the Franklin defendant 
was convicted and fined $125. His 
appeal is still kicking around the 
courts, but the statute has still to face 
a Constitutional test. 

As this is written, Bucks County 
Democratic Chairman John T. Welsh 
has yet to be arrested, but all indica- 
tions are that he will be by the time 
this piece is read. 

If arrested and indicted, Welsh’s 
case will in all probability turn on 
whether he “demanded, either directly 
or indirectly” (whatever an indirect 
demand is) an assessment on the sal- 
aries of Pennsylvania Turnpike and 
State Highway Department employes 


to be used to help finance the Novem- 


ber campaign. 

It appears to be perfectly legal to 
suggest an accelerated rate of giving, 
say, in the manner of the United 
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Fund, which recommends specific con- 
tributions based on earnings, but high- 
ly illegal to “demand” same. 

*x* * x 

On July 16 John T. Welsh appeared 
at a union meeting of State Highway 
Department employes held in the 
Doylestown Moose Home. There were 
three things on Welsh’s mind — the 
registration campaign — distribution 
of literature extolling the alleged ac- 
complishments of the Lawrence Ad- 
ministration and fund raising, although 
not necessarily in that order. In any 
event it appears as though Welsh de- 
voted the major portion of his address 
to the latter. 

(One must bear in mind that it has 
been four years since Welsh person- 
ally approved patronage appointments 
of Turnpike Commission and High- 
way Department workers. As a result 
many of these workers are loyal to the 
man who got them their jobs, John C. 
Mulligan, former Democratic county 
chairman, who was beaten by Welsh 
in an election for the party chairman- 
ship on June 11. This is especially true 
in the Highway Department which is 
headed by Oscar A. Booz. Booz, Mul- 
ligan and Levittown attorney Norvin 
Nathan, who has and should continue 
to play a leading role in the Welsh 
business, all are charter members of 
the recently formed and cryptically 
titled ‘Anti-Welsh Committee.’) 

It seems clear that Welsh must have 
said something to lead some of the 
highway workers to believe that he 
meant to mace them. This evidently 
was reported to Anti-Welsh headquart- 
ers in Bristol Township, and a plan to 
trap Welsh was laid. 

Two nights later, at the Warrington 
Country Club, at a meeting of 70 
Turnpike workers working in Bucks 
County, the boom was lowered on 
Welsh, when he evidently made a 
speech similar to that given at the 
Highway Department workers’ meet- 
ing. 

How the story broke is anyone’s 
guess, but one real good guess is that 
a reporter for the “Philadelphia In- 
quirer” took one of the worker’s places 
at the meeting (in the old days Welsh 
would have recognized them all) and 
answered for him during the roll call. 

The “Inquirer”, evidently uncertain 
as to just what it had its hands on, 
played the story on page 6 the follow- 
ing morning. Shortly thereafter all hell 
broke loose as the story moved across 


MULLIGAN STEW 


a Dash Of Mace 


By Bryan Rodgers 


the wire services and around the state. 

The “Inquirer”, proudly mentioning 
in every ensuing story, that it had an 
“exclusive” kept the heat on Welsh for 
reasons best known to the editors (or 
perhaps’ the publishers). At the mo- 
ment the “Inquirer” has tried and con- 
victed Welsh, but faithful to its stand- 
ard of objective reporting, has gra- 
ciously refrained from recommending 
the sentence. 

Had there been any doubt that the 
whole situation smacked just a trifle of 
the fantastically rough brand of poli- 
tics played by Bucks Democrats, it 
was quickly erased by the revelation 
that attorney Nathan was representing 
four turnpike workers who had sent 
off a complaint to Attorney General 
David Stahl charging Welsh with mac- 
ing. Nathan regards Welsh in precisely 
the manner in which a cobra views a 
mongoose. 

Recent revelations by Doylestown 
attorney Robert W. Valimont, the 
Democratic candidate for State Senate, 
disclose that sometime between July 
18 and July 22 Mulligan telephoned 
one Bernard Snyder, turnpike worker 
from Trumbauersville, who for one 
reason or another, Mulligan had rea- 
son to believe was a likely candidate 
to sign a complaint against Welsh. 

Accordingly, Mulligan arranged 
with Snyder to gather together kin- 
dred spirits among the turnpike work- 
ers for a meeting at Snyder’s home 
on the 22nd. 

Accompanying Mulligan to Snyder’s 
home was Nathan. Accompanying 
Nathan was his portable typewriter, 
thoughtfully brought along just in 
case it might come in handy. Upshot 
of the meeting was that the complaint 
to Stahl was personally typed up by 
Nathan, who volunteered to act as 
legal representative for the four sign- 
ers — a rather uncommon occurrence 
among even the more afluent mem- 
bers of the bar. 

Upon receiving the complaint Stahl 
predictably got off the hook by dump- 
ing the investigation in the decidedly 
unreceptive lap of Paul R. Beckert, 
Bucks District Attorney and Republi- 
can County Chairman, who unhappily 
but dutifully began to investigate 
Welsh. 

From that point on, things began 
to happen rather quickly. Valimont 
charged that two turnpike workers had 


(Continued on next page) 
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models were simply darling — and 
would be even more so on their own 
heads. For years, it seems, they had 
been wishing they could send their 
hair to the beauty shop without ac- 
companying it. Here was the chance 
to do so, and the fact that a custom- 
made wig of all-human hair can cost 
as much as $1,500 added a status sym- 
bol to the convenience. 

The not-so-solvent couldn’t have 
cared less about the wig fad, or so 
they said, but this sour-grapes attitude 
vanished like fog in the midday sun 
when real-as-life wigs of a synthetic 
material called Dynel appeared. A 
thousand women a day jammed big 
city department stores to buy a glam- 
orous topping for $49.50. 
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been threatened with loss of their jobs 
by a county detective and an investi- 
gator from the Attorney General’s 
office if they did not sign statements 
incriminating Welsh. Beckert quickly 
and angrily denied the involvement of 
one of his detectives, but pointedly 
declined to deny that the other investi- 
gator might have made such a threat. 

Next day Valimont hit the headline 
again, claiming that macing was ramp- 
ant in the GOP and that Beckert him- 
self was a victim. Beckert studied 
Valimont’s demand for an investiga- 
tion for one day, and then, borrowing 
a leaf from Stahl’s book, announced 
that the Attorney General was the 
man to handle this particular case. 

Any conjecture into what Welsh 
actually did or did not say at the two 
meetings, it seems here. would be im- 
proper. 

However, it is difficult to under- 
stand just what Mulligan and Nathan 
thought they might gain, short of re- 
venge, if, as they hope, Welsh is con- 
victed. 

Readers are referred to a comment 
by one extremely knowledgeable Dem- 
ocratic politician who has no cause to 
love Welsh. 

“Mulligan is dead with the State 
Committee. Nathan is dead with the 
State Committee. Anyone who had 
anything to do with blowing the whis- 
tle on Welsh is dead. Politics is a 
tough game, but there are some things 
you don’t do. You don’t go to the 
cops. You especially don’t go to the 
cops on a bum rap, and you never, 
you never do something like this just 
before a gubernatorial election.” A 


The Old Traveler 
Dear Staff: 

As Little Amey (Mrs. Freking ) 
has told you, I’m playing a return en- 
gagement at the Quakertown Hos- 
pital. Been here two weeks now but 
getting back in shape, putting on 
weight and developing an enorm- 
ous craving for good food . . . let’s 
face it, baby food is strictly for 
babies! How I miss our Bucks County 
restaurants. The last one I visited 
(before I was knocked out by my 
overindulgence with work) was the 
newly opened Cock’n Bull in Ped- 
dler’s Village, Lahaska. 

Little Amey has promised to take 
me back the first day I leave here 
for one of their Charcoal Broiled 
Steaks. She isn’t working any hard- 
ship on herself doing that for she still 
is drooling, remembering the baked 
chicken in honey she was served 
there. It’s a far cry from the delight- 
ful repast my nurse just brought me 
. . . Strained carrots, spinach, and 
apricot drizzle with weak tea on the 
rocks! HLF 
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Was casy UO Catal CU za ee’ Ye 
removed. This led to the practice of 
putting on a close hood at once when 
the wig was taken off for sleeping, 
hence the knitted and tasseled night- 
cap was a necessary part of a gentle- 
man’s wardrobe. An English traveller, 
noting the caps worn by the poor in 
the daytime, reported in horror that 
“all looked as if about to go to bed.” 
The wig became a badge of class 
and position and in Bucks County, as 
elsewhere in the colonies, was worn 
only by “the best people.” To appear 
in your own hair was an admission 
that you were a nobody or a radical, 
and you were treated accordingly. 
William Penn wore a hat at all 
times except, presumably, in bed. As 


erous hand by the barber. He was paid 
by the ounce. The fats from which the 
pomades were made were often rancid 
and to counteract the smell, the barber 
poured on his strongest perfume. A 
mouse had only to follow his.nose to 
find a tasty supper. The wealthier wig- 
wearers placed silver mouse traps near 
their heads when inclined to nap in 
full regalia. 

A belle of Bristol confided to her 
diary, around 1777, that, having for- 
gotten to set a trap, she had had a 
“horrid fright” when awakened by the 
struggles of a mouse which had en- 
tangled itself in her wig. Their screech- 
ing duet brought the constabulary on 
the run. A 
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EVERYTHING IS TEDDIBLY FRENCH 
AT CHEZ ODETTE 


Why "jet" to France. Just drive to NEW HOPE and CHEZ ODETTE’S, THE 
COMPLETELY FRENCH RESTAURANT with your own French Aubergiste. 


ODETTE MYRTIL 


COCKTAILS — LUNCHEON — DINNER 


Open Every Day - Except Sunday 
Buffet Luncheon 


Daily $1.75 


CURT WEILER 
at the Piano 


The tree that grows 
thru our roof. 


Air-Conditioned 


SOCIAL OBLIGATIONS 


are so easy to repay ot our buffet! 


DINNER BUFFET 
LUNCHEON BUFFET Wednesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays 


Hove a table reserved on the Balcony or by the 
Waterfall for a party... 


Wednesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays 


or for the family. 


The Homestead Restaurant 
of Lavender Hall 


Route 532 above Newtown, Bucks County, Pa. WOrth 8-3888 


Cocktails Open every day 


RINGING ROCKS INN 


ON THE HILL - UPPER BLACK EDDY 


The Finest Food in Buck’s. In one of its most de- 
lightful settings. Relax and enjoy an adventure in 
good eating at our Skytop Terrace or the Panoramic 
Dining Rooms. For reservations — Call 982-8782. 


Closed Mondays 
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Monument Or Monstrosity 


oylestown’s old timers have been 

trying out the new seats which 
rest on marble blocks in the trans- 
formed Court House Park. The ma- 
jestic old trees under whose shade 
generations of Bucks Countians solv- 
ed the nation’s problems are gone. 
The ornamental youngsters (they are 
beyond the sapling stage) offer no 
solace. One senior citizen complained, 
“They have given us our place in the 
sun but it’s damn hot unless you have 
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By Preston Hoyle 


a cast iron tail. I don’t know whether 
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Plumstead 
Meeting 


By Marguerite Karaczan 


Richland And Plumstead Meetings 


par attempting to round off our 
series of articles about the Quaker 
meeting houses in Bucks County, a 
brief explanation of the organizational 
structure of the Society of Friends 
would seem to be in order. 

We have seen in previous articles 
how small groups of Friends began 
meeting in homes and applied for 
permission to form recognized Meet- 
ings. We have also seen how these 
groups were constituted first as “In- 
dulged Meetings”, then “Preparative 
Meetings” and finally, when their size 
justified it, as “Monthly Meetings”. 
Usually it was at this point that they 
undertook to build themselves a suit- 
able meeting house, although some 
optimistic groups chose to anticipate 
their “parent Meetings” by building 
before they were independent of them. 

Quakers everywhere hold at least 
one meeting a week for divine wor- 
ship, but the general custom is to hold 
a meeting for business once a month. 
Hence the term “Monthly Meeting” to 
refer to a group that has been duly 
authorized to handle its own business 
concerns, including financial affairs, 
marriages, First Day Schools and so 
forth. 

A group of Monthly Meetings lo- 
cated closely enough together to give 
them common community concerns 
form a Quarterly Meeting. Meeting 
four times a year, or quarterly, these 
larger groups are able to support such 
institutions as schools, hospitals and 
old people’s homes that would be too 
great a financial burden for most 
Monthly Meetings. 

Quarterly Meetings themselves are 
part of a still larger grouping called a 
Yearly Meeting. Bucks Quarterly 
Meeting is one of many which belong, 
for historical and geographical rea- 
sons, to Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 
and sends representatives from this 
area to the week-long meetings for 
business that that group holds once a 


year. 
Theoretically, Richland Monthly 


Meeting, which is located on the out- 
skirts of Quakertown just east of 
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Route 309, should be a member of 
Bucks Quarterly Meeting, but it is not. 
Begun as a Preparative Meeting under 
the care of Gwynedd Monthly Meet- 
ing, Richland is still, like its parent 
Meeting, a member of Abington 
Quarterly Meeting. It does, however, 
share a common membership in Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting with the other 
Monthly Meetings in Bucks. 

Despite its organizational allegiance 
to Abington, Richland Meeting has a 
history unique in Bucks County. 
Founded in 1710, it was for one hun- 
dred and fifty years the only place of 
worship in the area, which easily ex- 
plains why the first Post Office in the 
vicinity, established in 1803, was call- 
ed Quakertown. Until the building of 
a Lutheran church in 1860, Quakers 
dominated both the town and the 
township. 

Although Richland is a small Meet- 
ing, numbering only one hundred and 
twenty-five members, it can make the 
proud boast that it has held meetings 
for worship every First Day since its 
founding two hundred and fifty-two 
years ago. 

The present Richland meeting 
house is the third to occupy the same 
site. The first one was built in 1730, 
twelve years before Richland was 
granted Monthly Meeting status, the 
second in 1795, and the present one 
of plastered stone in 1862. The ad- 
joining schoolhouse, erected in 1860, 
is now used for First Day School 
classes and, thanks to the addition of 
a modern kitchen, such social events 
as covered dish suppers. 

Interestingly enough, while Bucks 
Quarterly Meeting is not represented 
in Quakertown, Pennsylvania, the re- 
cently revived Monthly Meeting at 
Quakertown, New Jersey, is one of its 
members. So too is the Lehigh Valley 
Monthly Meeting at Bethlehem. 

Anyone who has ever driven along 
the Gardenville Road between Garden- 
ville and Danboro on a Sunday morn- 
ing and seen the lovely old meeting 
house which stands there surrounded 
by its venerable maple trees, its stone- 


walled burying ground still neat and 
trim, may well have wondered about 
the absence of worshippers. 

Although the Friends of Plumstead 
had a meeting house as early as 1730, 
they never did grow in number to the 
point where their parent Meeting at 
Buckingham felt justified in permitting 
them to establish a Monthly Meeting 
of their own. The matter was consid- 
ered in 1824, but a committee ap- 
pointed by Bucks Quarterly Meeting 
reported that “the way does not open 
with sufficient clearness to us to re- 
commend the establishment of a 
Monthly Meeting at that place at the 
present time”. 

The wisdom of their caution was 
borne out in time. By 1869 the num- 
ber of Plumstead Friends had shrunk 
to the point where it was decided to 
close the meeting house. The remnant 
thus evicted transferred its member- 
ship to Buckingham. However, the 
building which they had left behind 
also came under the permanent care 
of Buckingham Monthly Meeting. 

A small, plain structure of stuccoed 
stone, it still stands serene on nine of 
its original acres, the remaining five 
having been sold off in 1875 to raise 
money for the rebuilding of the meet- 
ing house which had been erected in 
1752 of stone quarried on its own 
grounds. This building in its turn had 
replaced the log cabin in which the 
first meetings in Plumstead had been 
held. 

Twice a year, on the third First Day 
of June and of September, Bucking- 
ham Friends open Plumstead Meeting 
for an afternoon meeting for worship. 
These meetings serve the double pur- 
pose of preserving the building’s tax- 
free status and its spiritual tradition. 

In view of the way in which build- 
ing costs have skyrocketed in Bucks 
as elsewhere, it does seem a shame to 
see such a lovely old building standing 
empty for so large a part of the year. 
On the other hand, the past twenty 
years have seen so many Quaker 
Meetings in Bucks Quarter revivified 
that it seems pessimistic in the extreme 
to assume that Plumstead meeting 
house has outlived its usefulness for 
all time. A 


Richland Meeting 


hades of William Penn — the wig 

has turned up again in Bucks Coun- 
ty as an adornment of the human 
head! 

Once the mark of class and status 
among the men who were the leaders 
of the Colony, the wig now makes its 
appearance as a “new personality” 
topping for the woman who is bored 
with — or stuck with — her own 
thatch. The housewife who is too busy 
to get to the hairdresser’s can prettify 
herself in a twinkling by pulling on a 
wig in the kitchen. The brunette car- 
eer girl can be properly demure and 
business-like in the office, then don a 
super-bouffant blond wig guaranteed 
to knock her date’s eyes out when he 
arrives to take her to dinner. 

Until recently, a woman who wore 
a wig was an object of pity. It was a 
necessity; otherwise she wouldn’t have 
touched one with a ten-foot pole. 
Overnight, the wig jumped out of the 
buttoned-shoes class and into high 
fashion. Paris couturier Givenchy 
brought wigs out of their nearly 200- 
year retirement in 1958, as a joke, 
perhaps to give his customers some- 
thing to grin about as his be-wigged 
models paraded in his latest creations 
with sky-high price tags. 

The ladies of fashion missed the 
point. They thought the wigs on the 
models were simply darling — and 
would be even more so on their own 
heads. For years, it seems, they had 
been wishing they could send their 
hair to the beauty shop without ac- 
companying it. Here was the chance 
to do so, and the fact that a custom- 
made wig of all-human hair can cost 
as much as $1,500 added a status sym- 
bol to the convenience. 

The not-so-solvent couldn’t have 
cared less about the wig fad, or so 
they said, but this sour-grapes attitude 
vanished like fog in the midday sun 
when real-as-life wigs of a synthetic 
material called Dynel appeared. A 
thousand women a day jammed big 
city department stores to buy a glam- 
orous topping for $49.50. 
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Bushes Of Vanity 


False tresses for men and women 
have been in and out of style since 
ancient times. The- Egyptians wore 
them for insulation against the desert 
sun. Cleopatra is said to have had a 
wig for every mood — including, very 
likely, one to wear when ordering a 
handmaiden dispatched from this 
world for bringing her a wig in which 
to zig when the Queen of Egypt was 
possessed of a notion to zag. 

In Rome, a woman’s social standing 
was gauged by the number of her wigs 
for every occasion. Known even then 
as the flighty sex, it was considered 
appropriate for statues of women to 
have changeable hair-dos too. 

Elizabeth, Queen of England from 
1558 to 1603, welcomed wigs, some 
said, because she thought like a man 
and thus suffered the loss of her hair 
as she grew older. Her courtiers and 
ladies-in-waiting aped the Queen in 
piling on fake curls. King Louis XIV, 
of France, kept forty wigmakers busy 
producing dyed ringlets that fell below 
his shoulders, a style copied by ele- 
gants of both sexes in other countries. 
The clergy thundered against them to 
no avail as “bushes of vanity.” 

The wig craze crossed the Atlantic 
with those who sought a new life here. 
There was a period when all classes of 
men wore wigs, including soldiers, 
Negro slaves and boys as young as 
six years of age. But they took a great 
deal of care, dressing them was costly, 
and they wore out quickly. The poor 
could not afford them and took to 
wearing caps to hide their hair and 
their shame. 

Wigs were so hot and heavy that it 
was easy to catch cold when they were 
removed. This led to the practice of 
putting on a close hood at once when 
the wig was taken off for sleeping, 
hence the knitted and tasseled night- 
cap was a necessary part of a gentle- 
man’s wardrobe. An English traveller, 
noting the caps worn by the poor in 
the daytime, reported in horror that 
“all looked as if about to go to bed.” 

The wig became a badge of class 
and position and in Bucks County, as 
elsewhere in the colonies, was worn 
only by “the best people.” To appear 
in your own hair was an admission 
that you were a nobody or a radical, 
and you were treated accordingly. 

William Penn wore a hat at all 
times except, presumably, in bed. As 
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a Quaker who believed in the equality 
of all men, he refused to doff his hat 
as a gesture of respect. But under his 
hat he wore a curled wig, powdered or 
jet black according to the way the 
fashion winds blew. 

Wig fashions changed constantly. 
In the heyday of wigs there were some 
thirty or forty different styles, which 
men of substance followed slavishly. 
The names are very descriptive: the 
artichoke, brush, chain, wolf’s paw, 
the crutch, the ladder, the pigeon’s 
wing, the rhinoceros, the rose, the 
scratch, the spinach seed, the staircase 
and the she-dragon. 

The current wigs for women reflect 
the same wild imagination. The latest 
word from Paris describes false hair- 
pieces as towering nearly a foot sky- 
wards. Some are “in the shape of 
heaped up breakfast rolls.” Another 
arrangement, called “Lettuce” by the 
creator, suggests that the wearer has 
salad-making on her mind. 

So, the wheel of fashion turns again 

and comes up with a style that was 
popular with the elegant ladies of this 
area during the American Revolution. 
Then, they built their coiffures very 
high on a scaffolding of gauze by add- 
ing false curls, feathers, flowers, vege- 
tables, birds and cardboard Cupids fly- 
ing about. The hazards of wearing so 
much trumpety on their polls included 
a stiff neck — and mice. Fortunately 
for the female peace of mind, the new 
wigs do not have built-in mouse ap- 
peal. 
- In colonial days, large quantities of 
powder were used to give the wigs the 
desired whiteness, and to make it 
stick pomades were used with a gen- 
erous hand by the barber. He was paid 
by the ounce. The fats from which the 
pomades were made were often rancid 
and to counteract the smell, the barber 
poured on his strongest perfume. A 
mouse had only to follow his.nose to 
find a tasty supper. The wealthier wig- 
wearers placed silver mouse traps near 
their heads when inclined to nap in 
full regalia. 

A belle of Bristol confided to her 
diary, around 1777, that, having for- 
gotten to set a trap, she had had a 
“horrid fright” when awakened by the 
struggles of a mouse which had en- 
tangled itself in her wig. Their screech- 
ing duet brought the constabulary on 
the run. A 
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Monument Or Monstrosity 


By Preston Hoyle 


oylestown’s old timers have been 

trying out the new seats which 
rest on marble blocks in the trans- 
formed Court House Park. The ma- 
jestic old trees under whose shade 
generations of Bucks Countians solv- 
ed the nation’s problems are gone. 
The ornamental youngsters (they are 
beyond the sapling stage) offer no 
solace. One senior citizen complained, 
“They have given us our place in the 
sun but it’s damn hot unless you have 
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a cast iron tail. I don’t know whether 
this thing is a monument or mon- 
strosity.” 

Voices in central Doylestown de- 
scribe the new seven million dollar 
Court House and Administration 
building as a work of art, but there 
is a commercial postscript in the local 
observation that if it had been placed 
elsewhere, Doylestown would have 
dried up and blown away. “Not so,” 
says a juror rushing over to Town 


Hall to pay a parking meter fine! One 
dissenter wryly remarked that the 
crowded Court House area will ab- 
sorb all of the parking space possible 
to provide. 

An architect, who was visiting 
Bucks County to study early Ameri- 
can buildings, checked his notes and 
asked if there were any other build- 
ings of note that he should see. Some- 
one mentioned the new Court House. 

“You mean that pregnant monster 
in the middle of this lovely town?” 
he exclaimed. “It is completely out of 
character.” 

Reporters, watching elderly people 
climb up the steep hill from the coun- 
ty parking lot to the Court House, 
have named it “Cardiac Alley”. And 
one wit, when asked the reason for 
the large archways on Main Street 
replied, “After the Democrats started 
the building, the Republicans came in 
and right away made sure they would 
have room for their elephants. Out of 
range of judicial ears you hear the 
expression “The Judges’ Silo”. An 
early jibe was John Welsh’s Boon- 
doggle. 

So one more battle has been waged 
in the borough and won. Nearly ev- 
erything the town has gained and 
some of the things it has lost were 
decided by vigorous combat — no 
holds barred. Not by chance is it 
sometimes known as the “battling 
borough”. Perhaps the martial spirit 
lies deep, a spirit that has furnished 
distinguished generals and rank and 
file soldiers in every war. 

It took more than a generation for 
the bitterness to die away when 
Doylestown wrenched the county seat 
from Newtown in 1812. The famous 
war over the Town Pump lasted for 
18 years, but the city water faction 
finally won and the Town Pump is a 
long forgotten memory. 

Around 1856 the big battle was 
where the depot should be located. A 
native poet took flight on these wings 
of verse: 

“Some want the depot up — some 

down — 
Some in the centre of the town; 
Some people fear there'll be blood 
spilt, 

They’d better wait till the road is 

built.” 

In 1895 the Village Improvement 
Association was formed and immedi- 
ately came to grips with the town 
fathers over the filthy streets and the 
historically unsanitary spittoons. The 
girls took on the job of cleaning up 
the town, but it was 18 years before 
the doughty males give in and they 
have been giving and giving ever 
since. 

Judge Harmon Yerkes gave them 
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aid in 1899. Pine street had been the 
dumping ground for merchant’s gar- 
bage and trash so long the grade was 
actually changed and the sidewalks 
instead of being above the streets 
were mere sink holes beside the road- 
way. Judge Yerkes agreed that it 
was no place for a lady to drag her 
long skirts, nor for juries to. wade 
through mud and garbage to inspect 
the jail. When the borough fought 
back, disclaiming all blame for con- 
ditions which they intimated were 
grossly exaggerated, the crusty Judge 
convened a grand jury and had the 
city fathers indicted. 

The “Magnetic Telegraph”, a crazy 
invention that was set up in the 
Mansion House, had the town be- 
wildered. When the first message 
came through many declared it was 
“a darned humbug designed to im- 
pose on country people”. Under the 
quiet surface the town pot is always 
boiling, ready to bubble up in ex- 
citing moments that have made his- 
tory. 

By 1950, the grand old court 
house of 1877 had so shrunk in need- 
ed capacity that it could no longer 
serve the growing county. A new 
Court House, even the mere sugges- 
tion, started off the battle of the 
fifties. Most of the people in the 
county wanted it built at the edge 
of Doylestown where there would be 
plenty of parking space, and room to 
grow. The planning experts advocated 
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this also, as Court House Park was 
deemed too small for further expan- 
sion and parking lots could be ob- 
tained only by tearing out buildings 
in the heart of the town. 

The taxpayers lost a bitter suit 
to prevent construction of the build- 
ings on the present site. The borough 
now has a Court House that dwarfs 
everything around it The,stately old 
houses on Court siieet seem to gaze 
at it in dismay and ite, shadow is 
long across the town. > 

Here is an administration building 
with 135,000 squart feet of space, 
seven stories high with no freight 
elevator, no mail chutes and no trash 
chutes. Every scrap of paper and 
trash must be hand carried to the 
basement incinerator. When the air 
conditioning system required a 3500 
pound replacement repair job, one of 
the three passenger elevators had to 
be dismantled and the repair part 
inched up by block and tackle to the 
sixth floor at a cost of about $200 
for a rigger and several thousands of 


dollars to get the sweltering em- 
ployees cool again. 
The new judicial building has 


100,000 square feet of space with 
three court rooms on each of the 
first and third floors — conference 
rooms on the second, lawyers’ lounge 
on the fourth and judges’ chambers 
on the fifth. There are 12,000 feet 
of floor space in the two twenty-foot 
wide circular corridors. Twelve thou- 


sand square feet of marble grace the 
building and wall paper, a goodly, 
goodly amount at $1.40 per square 
foot. Heating and lighting costs took 
off the pad like atlas missles. 

The news is out in architectural 
circles that glass buildings are a fad 
even now on their way out because 
they are not practical. The old court 
house was passe. The $64 question 
mark is on its successor. 

The County Commissioners will 
probably pay a maintenance bill of 
$250,000 a year for the two buildings 
not including bond retirement costs. 
The job of managing such a structure 
with $2,000,000 worth of machinery 
is one of the most important jobs in 
the county administration. 

A happy side to the story is the 
report of Civil Defense officials that 
the Court House will make a dandy 
bomb shelter for a lot of people. 

Doylestown has won the last round 
of a bitter battle. It has its Court 
House right where court houses have 
always been for 150 years and the 
taxpayers and the Commissioners are 
living with it — expensively. In ten 
years the population will double, ac- 
cording to the boys who know. Court 
business will also zoom. The next big 
battle in the borough will be where 
do we go from there? If you read the 
papers you know that the new Court 
House is living up to  traditioiis. 
Never a dull moment, and Doyles- 
town is-still a nice town to live in. A 
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Whitehall 


CHINA’S RETREAT 


Ez off the River Road, in Croydon, 
three miles below Bristol, Penna., 
the pit of a once stately mansion 
gapes for all to see, while a deteri- 
orated building, a few hundred feet 
away, sadly overlooks the site. These 
echoes of an interesting part of Bucks 
County history are silenced forever 
— beneath the debris lies only the 
memory of “China’s Retreat” built 
by Andreas Everadus Van Braam 
Houckgeest (familiarly known as 
Van Braam) around 1796. 

Each man seeks a haven, a Shan- 
gri-La, the perfect place to build and 
live and such was the Croydon area 
of Bristol Township to Van Braam 
when he chose this setting in the lush, 
green country-side with gently slop- 
ing hills and the beautiful Delaware 
River nearby. Here he erected his 
mansion, his retreat and here he plan- 
ned to retire and enjoy the good life, 
his dream of security made of brick 
and stone. 

I have stood on the remains of 
that dream. That day, the rain pour- 
ed heavily on the bare ground as grey 
skies rolling overhead and the sound 
of a steadily increasing wind added 
to the dreary spectacle. Through a 
tall hedge, overgrown and neglected, 
I could see a pile of rubble — bricks, 
boards and broken glass, the deserted 
grounds flooded by the downpour. I 
scanned the grounds, the rubble too, 
looking for some marker, some tangi- 
ble link to the men who had once 
lived here but found nothing. 

Andreas Van Braam many years 
before had settled on a plantation in 
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Charleston, South Carolina, but the 
tragic loss of four of his five children 
sent him back to his native Holland. 
From there he was sent to Canton, 
China as chief director of a Dutch 
East India Company for nine years. 
At the end of that time he returned 
to America, landed in Philadelphia in 
April, 1796 and rejoined his remain- 
ing daughter, Everada. 

Thus begins the history of one of 
our famous landmarks. The property 
itself can be traced to William Penn. 
Other owners are listed as Richard 
Noble, Thomas Clifford, Gunning 
Bedford and later William Dobell. 
William J. Benger Dobell, the latter’s 
son kept the famous horse Messenger 
there at one time. It was Dobell who 
sold the 361 acre plantation to the 
“gentleman from China”, Andreas 
Van Braam. 

A noted Bucks County historian, 
Edward R. Barnsley, describes the 
frame mansion that Van Braam erect- 
ed as follows: “. . . two large halls, 
fifteen rooms on two floors; with 
kitchen, servants’ lodging rooms, 
dairy, wine cellar, pantry, etc. in the 
basement. The windows of all the 
basement rooms were barred except 
one.” The walls throughout were said 
to be twenty inches thick. 

It was typical of that era, that 
everything was oversized. Such was 
the style of “China’s Retreat” (as it 
was called). The ceiling of the first 
floor was 171 feet high. The front of 
the building, facing the river, con- 
tained nine windows, twelve feet 
high and six feet wide. There were 


four chimneys, one at each corner of 
the house and two deep wells at the 
northwest section. The outbuildings 
consisted of a coach house, stable and 
the ice house. Each of these were 
good sized structures. 


Andreas Van Braam, also at one 
time ambassador from Holland to 
China, utilized such far Eastern fea- 
tures as a pagoda-like cupola over the 
roof and imported silver bells strung 
atop the building. The bells, a some- 
what noisier innovation than Oriental 
wind chimes could be heard across 
the river when the wind blew, accord- 
ing to local tales. 


A more mysterious feature, I be- 
lieve, was the much talked about 
tunnel leading from the house to the 
river. Reputedly slaves were trans- 
ported through it, Chinese were “im- 
ported” because of it and it is rumor- 
ed that the Ku Klux Klan used the 
dark passages to get to their meetings 
in China Hall. But as with most good 
tales, it can’t be documented and re- 
mains legend rather than fact. 


Van Braam lived here for only two 
short years with his household con- 
sisting of his wife’s niece (later his 
bride), his daughter Everada, her 
husband Major Richard Brooke Rob- 
erts, their four children, five native 
Chinese servants and a Malayan 
housekeeper. 

George and Martha Washington 
were frequent visitors during his 
brief residence, as well as Lafayette 
and Prince Tallyrand. Washington 
and Lafayette each planted a pine 
tree that stood for many years on the 
premises. 

Following the death of his son-in- 
law and his daughter, Van Braam 
again decided to return to Holland. 
The man had apparently found great 
unhappiness here in the so-called 
“pleasures of retirement.” Therefore, 
on July 2, 1798 he sold the estate to 
Captain Walter Sims, of Bristol 
Township. 

Captain Sims was the father-in-law 
of the colorful Captain John Green, 
who lived in Newportville at the time. 
Green was the first American sea- 
captain to carry our flag to China. 
He also imported the first full set of 
chinaware into this country in 1772. 
Half of this set, so greatly admired by 
Martha Washington, was presented to 
her and is today a part of the restored 
Mount Vernon home. The other half 
is now in New York City in the 
Metropolitan Museum. 

From the time it was sold to Cap- 
tain Sims, “China’s Retreat” was des- 
tined to change hands often. Joseph 
Bonaparte, ex-King of Spain and a 
frequent visitor to Bristol, was inter- 
ested in buying it but he did not, and 
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several owners followed, until the 
Episcopal Educational Society of 
Pennsylvania purchased it for $20,- 
000 and established Bristol College 
in 1833. Additional buildings were 
needed and so in 1834 a 4-story 
building complete with Grecian pil- 
lars was erected adjacent to China 
Hall (“China’s Retreat”). Wings on 
either side were constructed for class- 
rooms and dormitory space. The cen- 
ter portion was named White Hall, 
in honor of the well-known Bishop 
White and the two wings named 
Pennsylvania and Clifton Halls, re- 
spectively. 

In Croydon today this building, 
deteriorating and presently condemn- 
ed, now hosts myriad pigeons beneath 
the roof. Yet, it is strangely, beauti- 
fully old — transcending its present 
setting. 

Looking straight ahead, toward 
the river, once an unobscured view, 
it is easy to imagine columns of 
young men, standing at attention on 
the well kept grounds, or perhaps re- 
call the day Francis Scott Key ad- 
dressed the students of the Philogian 
Society at the College. The subject 
that day was, “The Power of Litera- 
ture”. Key was a member of the 
Board of Trustees of Bristol College 
and frequently seen on campus. 

Unfartunately, the College only 
survived five years. The Rev. A. F. 
Dobb re-opened it as a boarding 
school known as St. James Hall, an- 
other unsuccessful venture. In 1843, 
Captain Alden Partridge took over 
the property and operated a military 
school on the premises. Partridge was 
one of the earliest superintendents of 
West Point. Later, in the middle 
eighteen hundreds, China Hall be- 


came a Friends’ Girls’ 


School. 

During the Civil War, “China’s 
Retreat” sheltered the wounded. 
White Hall was used as a hospital, 
China Hall as doctor’s quarters and 
the sprawling grounds were filled with 
tents when the hospital reached its 
capacity. Many of the soldiers were 
buried nearby, but there are no mon- 
uments to mark their-:passing except 
the stately pillars and* broken win- 
dows of White Hall. 


Following the Civil War it became 
Bridgewater School which established 
as a State school for the education of 
the orphans of Negro soldiers. Much 
later, it was turned into a picnic 
grounds known as College Park. 

China Hall was occupied and main- 
tained to some degree, by a caretaker 
until the late 1950’s when it was con- 
demned as unsafe and the historic 
mansion auctioned off, piece by piece. 
In May, 1960 wrecking crews brought 
an end to this famous landmark. 

Other historic sites have met a 
similar fate sometimes due to lack of 
money for restoration and mainten- 
ance, sometimes because of lack of 
interest on the part of the citizenry. 
In the case of “China’s Retreat” there 
has been great sentimentality about 
it as there is about White Hall but 
unfortunately not enough to prevent 
the destruction of these symbols of 
historic Bucks. 


Boarding 


White Hall today stands deserted 
and doomed while beyond the jagged 
hedge, China Hall, the special dream 
of Andreas Van Braam, is now a bar- 
ren pile of bricks with White Hall 
soon to join it in oblivion. The his- 
toric old trees seem out of place. A 
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exciting, handmade earrings capture 
the delicate individuality of a snow- 
flake A 


Cangerine 
Snowflake 


Earrings 


(approx. size) 


. . . the center is an aurora borealis 
rhinestone, strikingly set off by a tan- 
gerine blossom of pikaki shells; five 
5 Sgt nerita shells form the snow- 
ake. 


. specify clip or screw holders. 
$1.75 including tax and postage 
Order by mail from 
HERMIT HILL 
R. D. 1, Orwigsburg, Pa. 


Beautify your 
Hair 


Ladies, our growing staff awaits 
your pleasure in the handsomest, 
most completely equipped salon 
imaginable. The finest in styling, 
tinting and frosting is yours to 
command! 


Hairstyling by 


DELARAE 


186 West State Street, Doylestown, Pa. 
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“Impossible!” “Ridiculous!” “It 
could never happen!” “It would be 
political suicide.” “It’s insurance and 
I’ve got a legal right to my benefits.” 
“I’ve paid into social security for 
over thirty years, I’m fully insured,” 
etc., etc. These are the probable re- 
actions to such a headline. Such radi- 
cal legislation might not be politically 
feasible yet the income tax, the selec- 
tive service, food rationing and many 
other laws distasteful to the voter 
have been enacted and enforced, the 
reason — necessity! 


The above headline presents a 
fact that is legally possible. The 
Social Security Act permits the dis- 
tribution of benefits but does not 
guarantee them. This is not a contract 
of insurance. Regardless of the no- 
menclature used, it is a welfare meas- 
ure intended to be supported by 
special tax revenues. Congress created 
it . . . Congress can remove it. There 
is no vested right in the employee or 
the self-employed person to future 
benefits. The amount of FICA taxes 
you have paid or the length of time 
you’ve been paying them does not 
assure you a social security annuity! 

Monthly social security checks are 
an accepted fact for millions of 
Americans. The amount and avail- 
ability of those federal payments have 
become a regular election issue for 
many Congressmen. Today many 
legislators subsidize their constitu- 
ents directly by promising them 
bigger allotments from Social Secur- 
ity’s so-called Trust Fund. This free- 
spending attitude makes social Secu- 
rity such à “sacred cow” to recipients 
and their relatives that no one dares 
question what purchasing power will 
be there when you retire. This raises 
a vital issue. The headline on this 
story is economically probable. So- 
cial security benefits are in the saddle 
and riding the American voter. - 


In order to have benefits, cash or 
its equivalent must be available, but 
will it be? The government states that 
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there is a trust fund of approximate- 
ly 20 billion for social security bene- 
ficiaries. This sounds assuring — like 
the price of several missiles! How- 
ever, the government has not pub- 
licized the fact that this so-called so- 
cial security trust of yours has lost 
over 2 billion dollars in the last three 
years! Until the last several years the 
annual statement of “Social Secur- 
ity Inc.” had never shown a loss. At 
the end of fiscal 1957 there was over 
23 billion dollars in trust for payment 
of benefits to future applicants. At 
that time payments were running ap- 
proximately 7 billion dollars per 
year. In fiscal 1958 social security 
paid out almost 1⁄4 of a billion dollars 
more in benefits than it received in 
income. Due to the bountiful legisla- 
tion of election year 1958, in 1959 
there was over 11⁄4 billion dollars 
more paid in benefits than was receiv- 
ed in income. In fiscal 1960 the Fund 
paid out almost 34 of a billion dollars 
more than it received. It has been offi- 
cially estimated that in the current fis- 
cal year your trustees will again dis- 
burse over 1 billion dollars more in 
benefits than they will receive in total 
income. Several billion dollars in ap- 
proximately three years is a large loss 
on any investment, particularly to a 
“shareholder” under 62 who has 
never received any dividends or in- 
terest. 

Payments to beneficiaries in 1962 
are expected to exceed ny billion 
dollars, bringing your trust fund be- 
low 20 billion dollars. Compare these 
facts and figures to those in the an- 
nual statement at the end of fiscal 
1957. Merely four years ago the trust 
fund had a sufficient reserve for at 
least 3 years of the benefits then be- 
ing paid. Today the reserve is not 
even half as sound. The fund today 
would be hardly sufficient to pay a 
year.and a halfs benefits. The head- 
line on this article gave you ten years, 
but at the present rate of decline this 
might have been too generous. 

Congress, in 1961, enacted amend- 


By C. Craig Rife 


ments to the Social Security Act which 
allowed eligibility for men at age 62; 
increased the minimum benefit from 
$33 to $40 per month; reduced re- 
quirements for insured status (as little 
as 114 years work any time after 1937 
can now provide benefits for some 
people) and increased many other 
benefit payments. The legislators ex- 
pected these liberal amendments to 
cost an additional 815 million dol- 
lars in the first year. This legislation 
was enacted after 3 years of losses 
totalling over 2 billion dollars! Votes 
are votes, but it is time our legislators 
realize they must have some con- 
science as fiduciaries. 


Your trust fund is invested in long- 
term United States government 
obligations. The average return, or 
interest, is less than 3%. This is not 
as high as the interest paid at your 
local bank on demand deposits! 

If I were running for election this 
fall, I admit I might be less con- 
cerned with the effect the poor inter- 
est rates or the insufficient funds’ 
effect on the beneficiary of 1972 than 
with the liberal coverage or increased 
benefits I could grant this year’s voter, 
but I am a parent and fear the mort- 
gage of socialism. Total debt in our 
country today greatly exceeds one 
trillion dollars. You ask, “So what?” 
Well, this is not to be an economic 
treatise. The relevant “what” as far 
as social security is concerned, is that 
the purchasing power paid by you in 
FICA taxes today can be returned 
to you as meaningless paper. Private 
Insurance Reserve Funds are creative 
in character, and are used to build 
the economy, whereas the Social Se- 
curity Trust Fund is a fiction and is 
merely a record of future obliga- 
tions satisfiable only by increased 
taxes on the economy in general. This 
trust fund that the politicians cite for 
security is satisfiable only by increas- 
ed taxes on the economy in general. It 
is no solace to me that my right 
pocket holds the long term obligations 
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or debts of my left pocket. I cannot 
consider these surplus assets or 
equity. They are debts which can only 
be met by the man who wears the 
pants, and he already works at least 
the first four months of each year for 
the tax collector. 

The 1961 social security legislation 
enacted progressive tax increases for 
the employer, the employee, and the 
self-employed. There has been an 
increase in social security tax rates 
of almost 50% in the last five years. 
This does not consider the upward 
trend of the tax base. In 1950 only 
$3,000 of your earnings was subject 
to tax. In 1958, $4,800 was subject 
to tax. The tables below show tax 
rates scheduled in 1956 as compared 
with tax rate schedule in effect at the 
beginning of 1962. 

Tax Schedule — May 1956 


(Percentages) 
Em- Self- 
Years Employer ployee Employed 
1960-64 2% 2% 3% 
1965-69 3 3 4% 
New Schedule as of 1962 
(Percentages) 
Em- Self- 
Years Employer ployee Employed 
1962 3% 3% 4.7 
1963-65 3% 3% 5.4 


1966-67 4% 4% 6.2 
1968 on 4% 4% 6.9 


That’s a large increase in taxation 
for such a few years, what does the 
future portend? These tables are the 
FICA taxes; they do not supply the 
cash for the excess of benefit pay- 
ments over income in recent years. 
The generosity of our congressmen is 
met by other taxes. The primary 
source of tax revenue in the United 
States is the income tax. But note the 
recent beneficiaries! In 1960 in Puerto 
Rico, where no U.S. income tax is 
paid, there were 103,194 beneficiaries 
receiving an average of $3,404,505 
per month in social security pay- 
ments. This was more beneficiaries 
than in 17 of our own states — where 
all the federal taxes are paid. The 
average recipient in Puerto Rico is an 
agricultural worker whose income just 
meets the $400 yearly minimum to 
entitle him to four “quarters of cover- 
age”. If the female applicant was 62 
or the male 65 in 1959 or earlier, 
less than two years work can suffice 
to entitle them to benefits. At the 
present rate of tax of 34%, an em- 
ployee would pay approximately 
$12.50 per year on a $400 income. 
Thus an applicant could pay $25 or 
less total taxes and be entitled to re- 
ceive $40 per month for the rest of 
his life from the United States Social 
Security Program. Quite a deviation 
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from the “earned right” principle! 
These are not rare, but rather rep- 
resentative cases of Puerto Rican 
claimants. The average claimant in 
that sunny isle also has a wife and 
host of children to add as benefici- 
aries thus increasing his benefits 50%. 
In many cases he will have a better 
income from social security than he’s 
ever had before from any source. In 
1960, there were more Puerto Rican 
children on the social security rolls 
than in half our states! I would esti- 
mate that one year’s benefits to Puerto 
Ricans would greatly exceed the total 
amount of FICA taxes ever paid to 
our trust fund by the people of Puerto 
Rico. These examples are used not to 
offend the Puerto Rican beneficiary 
but rather to illustrate the inaccuracy 
of the “earned right”, “social insur- 
ance” and “actuarily sound” labels so 
often used to “soothe” the American 
Taxpayer. Let’s be frank in our as- 
sessment of this welfare program. 

The original Social Security Act of 
1935 required the taxes collected to 
be placed in a reserve account (since 
no one would be eligible for benefits 
for several years). The collections 
were to constitute a trust fund to be 
invested at a minimum of 3% interest. 
Taxes for social security were to be 
progressively increased at prescribed 
intervals. It didn’t take long for the 
legislators to see this as a wonderful 
source of financing for less popular 
government enterprises. An amend- 
ment to the Social Security Act creat- 
ed a contingency fund rather than a 
reserve account, and permitted in- 
vestment only in specific government 
obligations. The originally prescribed 
tax increases, necessary for an actuari- 
ly sound program were never put into 
effect — they were not politically 
popular! Thus we progresed through 
the war and into the inflation which 
followed. The purchasing power of the 
dollars originally contributed to so- 
cial security is lost forever. 


Today’s government economist 
states that the number of taxpayers 
and the amount of their contributions 
will increase in ratio to the benefici- 
aries. Have you ever been asked to 
contribute a dollar and get two friends 
to do the same, with a promise that 
they will each get two others to do 
likewise? Your name is placed on 
a list and you are promised a large 
pay-off when your name reaches the 
top. This is called a “pyramid club”. 
It is a rather common confidence 
game and quite profitable for the 
originator. Several early players may 
also collect if the chain doesn’t break 
too soon, i. e., inability to provide 
more contributors. The social securi- 
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Horses for Hire 
Boarded & Sold 
Riding Instruction 


HAYCOCK RIDING STABLES 
1 Mile North of Weisel 
536-7637 


Cryer’s Hardware 


Benjamin Moore Paints 
Garden & Lawn Supplies 
Building Hardware - Housewares 
Hoover Cleaners - Appliances 


20 S. Main St. New Hope 


HARROWER HOUSE 
DECOUPAGE 
River Road 
Upper Black Eddy 
Bucks County, Pa. 


Open House Sept. 6th 
1-5 pm — Anyone inter- 
ested is most welcome. 


Commencing September 10th — 
Fall and Winter classes in Decoup- 
age, gold-leafing, party and Christ- 
mas decorations now forming. 
Write for descriptive matter or 
phone 982-5104. 


DOROTHY HARROWER 
DECOUPAGE WORKSHOP 


Jowelr *x aii 
f yet A - Damono 


ROGER W. KRAUT 
29-31 W. State St., Doylestown 
348-4884 


DUBLIN LOCKER & 
PROCESSING SERVICE 


Dried Beet 
Home Cured Ham 


Fresh Opened Oysters & Clams 
Lockers y 
Home Unit Processing a Specialty 
Rt. 313 249-3553 Dublin, Pa, 


GEORGE R. NEVELLS 
REGISTERED 
LAND ` 

SURVEYOR 
Elephant Road, M.R. 1 
Perkasie, Pennsylvania 
Phone: Office & Residence 
257-4367. 


Clocks and Watches of all kinds re- 
paired. Specializing in Antique and 
Sirti Pickup and Delivery. 
all: 


ANNO VIOLA 


Windybush Rd. 862-2879 
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By Roswell S. Eddy 


fter a housewife in the area which 

makes up the Central Bucks 
School System has patted Junior or 
Sis out the door toward the school bus 
stop, she can relax until the next 
household crisis claims her attention. 
The children have moved into the 
realm of Luther K. Boyer whose job 
it is to get forty-three hundred chil- 
dren to school and back some one 
hundred eighty-five times each year. 
Mr. Boyer is supervisor of transporta- 
tion for the sprawling Central Bucks 
area. Buses under his direction serve 
Doylestown, New Britain, and Chal- 
font boroughs in addition to the town- 
ships of Doylestown, Plumstead, 
Buckingham, New Britain, Warring- 
ton, and Warwick. His domain 
stretches across the County from the 
Delaware River to County Line 
Road. 

The office of supervisor of trans- 
portation is under the school district’s 
business manager and deals with re- 
lated budget planning and control. 

To move all those school children 
from more than nine hundred stops 
to fifteen buildings and back again re- 
quires much planning and supervi- 
sion. Involved are thirty-nine buses 
used on routes plus five standby bus- 
es, all rated sixty-six passenger size. 
If you are a bit stunned when you 
get your monthly greeting from the 
oil company, consider this: Central 
Bucks school buses travel 410,000 
miles per year, use 100,000 gallons of 
gasoline, and wear out forty-five tires. 
Happily the cost per child amounts to 
only seven cents per trip. Prompt at- 
tention to repairs at the bus barn 
keeps the average useful lifetime of a 
bus at thirteen years. Then they are 
traded in and often used years longer 
by a camp or church. 

Mr. Boyer, who holds a master’s 
degree in education and teaches phy- 
sics at Central Bucks High School, 
has planned the thirty-nine bus routes 
with great care. Compliance with 
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State safety rules is the starting point 
for scheduling and following this with 
exact timing of stops produces a good 
schedule. The State rules limit the 
frequency of stops in a given dist- 
ance, forbid stops on crests of hills, 
in dips, or at blind curves. 

Unscheduled stops are allowed only 
in emergencies. A request for the 
driver to wait while a child picks up 
a loaf of bread on the way home is 
certain to be refused. 

Routing is done with special con- 
sideration for the youngest pupils. 
The great majority of all ages walk 
less than a quarter of a mile and 
when it is necessary to completely re- 
vise a route, Mr. Boyer uses a stop- 
watch while accompanying the driver 
on a simulated run. 

Twenty-nine buses are kept at the 
barn near the high school which was 
originally one of the old Doylestown 
Fairgrounds buildings. The other fif- 
teen buses are kept at locations fav- 
orable to efficient operation for out- 
lying areas. The average trip is fifteen 
miles long and is run in a bit less 
than one hour. 

Buses are manned by thirty-nine 
regulars and ten substitutes. Their 
hours are from 7:30 AM to 9:15 
AM and 2:45 PM to 5 PM. Neces- 
sary cleaning both inside and outside 
is the responsibility of the regular 
driver of each bus with cleaning facil- 
ities at the barn available at all times. 
All drivers are classified as parttime 
school district employees and their 
regular occupations are ones that 
adapt to the split day which is neces- 
sary, some are school custodians, 
some farmers, one is a retired police- 
man, a jeweler and one of the two 
mechanics assigned to the barn drives 
half of each day. The age spread is 
from the early twenties to the late 
fifties. 

A route usually consists of a sec- 
ondary school trip involving the high 
school, Lenape Junior High or Tam- 


amend Junior High, followed by an 
elementary trip starting nearby. Most 
drivers thus make four trips daily, 
a few have six. Other service provided 
includes late and intermediate late 
activities buses for the high school. 
Athletic contests at other school and 
field trips require scheduling by Mr. 
Boyer. 

Since the first school bus trip pupils 
have been forgetting items and leav- 
ing them on the bus. Musical instru- 
ments head the list. Considerable con- 
fusion results when this happens on a 
Friday afternoon and the instrument 
is needed for a Saturday morning 
music lesson. 

Winter weather and mechanical 
breakdown of school equipment cre- 
ate special problems for Mr. Boyer. 
In the case of snow during the night, 
he starts at 5:00 AM gathering as 
much information as possible on road 
conditions and weather outlook. 

All the facts are evaluated and the 
final decision on closing schools or 
keeping open is the responsibility of 
the superintendent of schools. Since 
all bus service is under the Central 
Bucks Joint System no exceptions are 
made. Radio and television are used 
to notify all persons concerned. This 
is arranged at the beginning of each 
school year. Early dismissal is rela- 
tively easier to handle. 

Mr. Boyer has been in the Central 
Bucks system for twenty-one years 
and has earned a respected position 
in the community. Real estate men 
and prospective home buyers alike 
consult him on school bus service, 
often an important factor in the pur- 
chase of a home. 

We are fortunate in having so cap- 
able a supervisor of school transpor- 
tation in our county. Let’s do our part 
when Mr. Boyer points out: “Watch 
for those yellow buses. Stop when 
they do. There is nothing more un- 
predictable than a child entering or 
leaving a school bus.” A 
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For Photographic Quality 
In Advertising 


Froehlich Studio 


Route 202 & Mechanicsville Rd. 
Doylestown, Pa. Phone: 348-9806 


FURNITURE - UPHOLSTERING 
ACCESSORIES - LAMPS 
REFINISHING - REPAIRING 


Colonial Village 


VA 2-9460 
Route 202, Chalfont 


is a mutual investment fund of di- 
versified common stocks selected for 
investment quality and income pos- 
sibilities. Free of Pennsylvania per- 
sonal property taxes in opinion of 
counsel. 


Mail this ad for free booklet-pros- 


pectus to 
HARRY F. POOLE 


BLAIR & CO., INC. 


Members 
New York Stock kxchange 
2 PENN CENTER PLAZA 
PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 
LOcust 8-2150 


Address 
City & State 
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PRACTICE SESSION: In front of the new Travel-all, Donald Bertolet acts 


as a patient while crew members practice rescue, left to right: James Elder 
checks equipment, Charles Brooks applies oxygen from the resuscitator and 


Nurse Edna Woodson assists, 


Dial EL 7-2771 For Help! 


ial EL 7-2771 for HELP in lower 
Middle Bucks County. 

In no time at all, a four-litter Trav- 
el-ali with a trained crew is on its way 
to aid someone in desperate straits in 
the 60-square-mile area served by the 
Trevose Heights Rescue Squad. 

On occasion, one or both of the 
two additional ambulances owned by 
the squad respond on call from other 
points of distress. Some days, the old 
saying that “it never rains but it 
pours,” proves to be gospel truth. 


This is organized, 24-hour volunteer 
service at its best, done by a 100- 
member group with 20 years of know- 
how behind it. No one, from the am- 
bulance drivers and crews to the file 
clerks receives a cent of pay for their 
devoted services. They donate their 
spare time night and days, week-ends 
and holidays. 

The Trevose Heights Rescue Squad 
operates from its modern headquart- 
ers, completed in 1961, on the Bridge- 
town Pike at Feasterville. It serves 
more than 50,000 homes in this area, 
with 4500 members presently sub- 
scribing to the service — and anyone 
in need getting it just as quickly, 
member or not. 

The hospitals serving this area have 
no ambulances, so the injured and ill 
must depend on volunteer groups such 
as the Trevose Heights Rescue Squad 
in an emergency. Many are the har- 
rowing tales the squad members could 
tell, but all that really matters to them 
is getting there to help. The police 
departments in the area have praised 
them time and time again for their 
speed and efficiency. 


By Betty Floyd 


On a March night when a near- 
hurricane was bringing floods to the 
Southampton roads, a woman living 
on Gravel Hill Road started having 
labor pains. The Trevose Heights 
squad responded to the call but the 
ambulance could not get beyond Street 
Road. The Southampton Fire Com- 
pany used one of its big pieces of 
equipment to get through to the wo- 
man’s house with the Squad’s nurse, 
returned and towed the ambulance 
there, then towed the mother-to-be, 
nurse and ambulance back to Street 
Road. They arrived at the hospital 
just in time. 


91 CALLS IN JULY 

Records for July, a typical month, 
show that the Trevose Heights Rescue 
Squad responded to 91 calls, involving 
the following: 7 injured in automobile 
accidents, with the squad called by the 
police; 3 maternities; 2 miscarriages; 
3 mental cases; 1 attempted suicide; 
1 over-dose of drugs (accidental); 3 
no-service (not needed when they ar- 
rived); 35 transportations of patients 
doctors wished brought in’ for x-rays, 
or taken to and from home to hos- 
pital; 32 emergencies (home injuries, 
heart attacks, etc.) and 1 fire rally. 

During July, the squad ‘also had a 
stand-by ambulance at the Hunting- 
don Valley Horse Show, two picnics, 
three parades and a fireworks display. 
A July assignment which will be car- 
ried on through August calls for an 
ambulance to be on hand for four 
hours every Sunday during the One- 
Quarter Midget races at Furlong. 

Besides three ambulances, the squad 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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In the southeast corner of the Car- 
ibbean, circled by cerulean and tur- 
quoise seas, lies diminutive Tobago, a 
story-book land that, in appearance at 
least, belies the traveler’s idea of what 
a West Indian island does or does not 
look like, for South Seas is written 
all over it. 

Miles of green-and-golden palms 
toss gently along Tobago’s brilliant, 
brit champagne shores, life pulsates 
at a relaxed, lazy pace, and there are 
places from which no one would be 
startled to glimpse a Polynesian craft 
putting out to sea. Did Captain Bligh, 
or perhaps another adventurer, tow 
it along on a trip from the South Seas, 
anchor it off Trinidad, and forget to 
come back for it? 

The very astute Walt Disney chose 
this story-book island, with its elusive 
air of make-believe, as the location 
for his “Swiss Family Robinson,” and 
it was here that “Heaven Knows, Mr. 
Allison” was filmed. And then there 
was DeFoe, who did or didn’t choose 
it for Robinson Crusoe and Friday. 
The battle rages: it is the setting for 
“Robinson Crusoe,” it wasn’t, it is. 
Whatever the answer, if we were 
Crusoe, and could have chosen, we 
would have picked tiny, picturesque 
Tobago (27 miles long by 7 wide). 

Robinson and Friday didn’t go 
nightclubbing or shopping on their 
island and neither will you, but there 
is much downright loafing and lazing 
to be concerned with and many things 
to do or not do, depending on your 
degree of lassitude. There are lovely 
drives where little hills plunge with 
abandon to the sea’s edge and drift 
into points of land that cradle mag- 
nificent bays. There’s a handsome bo- 
tanical garden in Scarborough, Rob- 
inson Crusoe’s cave for hardy, ex- 
ploring types to visit, and Bird of 
Paradise Island, the only place in the 
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Be-palmed Pigeon Point on the West Indian island of Tobago. 


world outside of New Guinea where 
these fabulous birds can be seen in 
their natural habitat by, so to speak, 
appointment. 

And there is Tobago’s Buccoo Reef, 
a fascinating “must.” Here a reef, 
stretching for several miles, attracts 
seemingly hundreds of varieties of 
fish “clad” in the most heavenly col- 
or combinations imaginable. Although 
you can view some of the underwa- 
ter doings from a glass-bottom boat 
most people prefer to take the “walk- 
ing tour,” with snorkel or goggles, 
and many return, day after day, com- 
pletely enthralled with this unique 
marine wonderland. 

A make-believe island? Some To- 
bagoans see it in complete reverse. 
But let a young hotel waiter tell you 
about it. “We has three real bands— 
de steel bands—and den we has a 
string orchestra dat plays at weddings 
and special parties, but dey plays im- 
itation music, from places like Barba- 
dos and New York. We calls it ‘make- 
believe’ music.” You nod gravely as 
you listen, and later you find your- 
self wondering: Let’s see, the world 
outside is imitation, and perhaps, 
after all, here in Tobago.... 

Concerning that world outside, 
since Tobago is only a 25-minute air 
hop from Trinidad, most travelers 
spend a few days in Trinidad, prefer- 
ably on the way to Tobago. Here, in 
the land where calypso and the steel 
band were “invented,” is an ocean 
oasis populated with peoples from 
the earth’s four corners. You dine in 
Chinese restaurants, admire Hindu 
temples and Moslem mosques, per- 
haps attend a dazzling performance 
of Danzas Venezuela, in for a week 
from Caracas: a sprawling Benedic- 
tine Abbey crowns a hill just out 
from Port-of-Spain, the island’s capi- 
tol, while in the valley below East 


Speaking 
O 


Travel 


By Eugenia Bidell 


Indians, with water buffalo of the 
East, work miles of pale green rice 
fields. 

Yes, Trinidad is a “seeing” island, 
while Tobago, in its own quiet way, 
is a “doing” island—even if the do- 
ing consists of little more than an oc- 
casional dip from a palm-laced beach. 


(1) 


* * * 


From Osaka or Kobe, Japan, it is 
possible to take a 14-hour sail on a 
luxuriously appointed sightseeing lin- 
er that slips through the Inland Sea 
of Seto (dotted with fantastically- 
shaped islands and islets), to Japan’s 
“hell,” more commonly known as 
Beppu. On the island of Kyushu, Bep- 
pu is the home of some 4,000 jigokjus 
or hot springs, which range from 
tranquil, steaming ponds hot enough 
to hardboil an egg, to burping mud 
pools and boiling geysers. The health- 
giving waters are piped directly into 
baths at many hotels and inns in the 
resort city and it is possible to go 
down to the beach, cover yourself 
with hot, damp, “healthy” sands, and 
bake for an hour or so, right at the 
edge of the sea. (2) 


* k * 


Recently, many an alert traveler 
has discovered the importance of 
Three R’s that aren’t reading, writing 
and ’rithmetic at all, but reservation 
(plane), reservation (car rental) and 
reservation (hotel/motel) and all 
made with just one quick phone call. 
American Airlines, in association 
with Hertz Rent-A-Car, offers a 3-R 
booklet that not only tells you how to 
make the reservations with one call, 
but also lists a number of hotels and 
motels, along with their rates and 
other pertinent information, in a se- 
lection of cities from California to 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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Dial for Help 


owns a large trailer equipped with a 
complete first-aid room and stretcher, 
a kitchen and sleeping quarters which 
it takes to Boy Scout Jamborees, 
where squad members are on 24-hour 
duty. 

Two row boats mounted on a trailer 
which can be hitched to an ambulance 
are ready in case of drownings, as the 
squad works in co-operation with the 
Interstate Marine Association. The 
sixth unit is a Jeep with ambulance 
facilities which is being fitted with a 
new motor and expected to be back 
in service soon. 

Many people do not realize that a 
volunteer service such as the Trevose 
Heights Rescue Squad offers costs 
money. A $25,000 fund drive is cur- 
rently underway to provide for re- 
placement of worn-out equipment and 
to pay for the new $6,000 Travel-all. 
Dues of just $3.00 a year entitles any 
member of the family to service in 
emergencies and to one trip to and 
from home to hospital when ordered 
by the doctor. Non-members of the 
group receive the same prompt atten- 
tion when such is needed free of 
charge, but recently the squad has 
been forced to ask for a donation if 
the beneficiaries of the service feel 
they can make one. 

STARTED IN 1941 

The Trevose Heights Rescue Squad 
was started in 1941 by the Trevose 
Heights Fire Company when they 
bought an old red Dodge ambulance, 
and they answered 60 calls that first 
year. They answered 1,855 calls in 
1961. 

As the need for their services grew, 
they began to enlarge their member- 
ship and facilities and in 1959 they 
separated completely from the fire- 
men. They went into temporary head- 
quarters in Feasterville until their new 
building was completed in 1961. 
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(Continued from Page 21) 


The crew of three which goes out 
on calls is thoroughly trained in First- 
Aid. A registered nurse, Jean Byrne, 
is a member of the squad, and in fact 
owes her interest in becoming a nurse 
to serving as a crew member. 

Trevose Heights Rescue Squad 
serves the broad area extending 
roughly from Hartsville, Southamp- 
ton and Bryn Athyn on the west to 
Janney, Hulmeville and Route 613 on 
the east. Rushland and Newtown are 
along its northern borders while Red 
Lion Road in Philadelphia forms the 
southern edge. 

Leading business men of the area 
serve as sponsors, including Samuel 
S. Baxter, Thomas E. Coe Jr., John 
Gonzales, William D. Lynch, S. J. 
Mirabello, A. Marlyn Moyer Jr., Hen- 
ry C. Parry, George M. Pfundt and 
Dr. T. Gomer Williams. 

New officers of the squad include: 
President, Robert Olmes; vice presi- 
dent, Edward Cridland; secretary, 
Eleanor Owens, financial secretary, 
Robert Wible; treasurer, Rose Marie 
Marx; chief engineer, John Sibel; chief 
of personnel and equipment, Paul 
Owens. 


The public has not responded to the 
call for financial aid as it was hoped 
they would, so an emergency commit- 
tee has been set up to guide the group, 
consisting of James Greenwood, Vern- 
on Platt, Richard Haase, E. Dilwyn 
Darlington, Jesse Terry and William 
Richmond. Donation letters have been 
sent out to non-members using the 
service. Residents of the area are ask- 
ed to contribute to this much needed 
service, even if just to take out a $3.00 
family membership, and to join the 
squad as well. Luncheon is served once 
a week in the headquarters, cooked in 
the large modern kitchen. The public 
is invited to attend; the cost is $1.00 
a platter. A 


OUR SERVICE COSTS 
YOU NOTHING 


LAND SEA 
AIR AT HOME & ABROAD 


We're open six days a week 


TAKE NOTICE 


The establishment known as 
the 


GIFTCRAFTERS SHOP 
at 107 No. Bellevue Ave. 
Located in the borough of 
Langhorne, in the county of 
Bucks, will be open for busi- 
ness as usual — during and 


after alterations — 
PUBLIC INVITED 


Ed ant Morathy Keles 


Proprietors 


GERMAN SHEPHERD DOGS 


PUPPIES - STUD SERVICE 
ALM - HAR R.D. #1 
ALMA & HARRY E. ARNOLD 
Coopersburg, Pa. (Near Passer) 
Area 215 - 346-7981 


STRATHMANN 
LUMBERMART 


340 Street Road 
Southampton 


ELmwood 7-9292 


atering to the building needs of 


the home owner 


ZOHLMAN NURSING HOME 
24 HR. REG. NURSING CARE 
F. M. Froio, R.N. 
Director and Owner 
Richlandtown, Pa. 536-5455 


51 S. YORK ROAD 
HATBORO, PA. 


A. C. FRATTONE 
Phone: OSborne 5-8556 
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Enter Fall — and the young look of 
luxury in a two piece fashion. Bodiced 
skirt and softly-yoked jacket with in- 
spired shaping. Designed by Marie Mc- 
Carthy for Larry Aldrich in Anglo’s 
whipped-up souffle tweed. Available at 
Nan Duskin. 


Created by Freiss Originals, a coat that 
blooms afternoons and after-dark in 
Anglo’s soft, luscious wool glorified with 
pastel mink. Wearing it, the lady taking 
an American Express glamorous cruise. 
Going around the world with her, the 
handsome White Star luggage lined with 
Siri for luxury. Available at Blum’s. 


Fall is a suit that buttons to the neck- 
line. This young elegant design by 
Zelinka Matlick in Anglos crisply 
woven tweed has shoulders rounded for 
comfortable ease. Available at Bonwit 
Teller. 


Luxury 
Lines 


for 
Luxury 


Liners 


The rolling waves, the 
brilliant sunshine 


the silvery nights—and the 
poetry-inspiring fashions 
yov’ll wear. Dateline: a fall 
cruise around the world— 
or tomany points of call. 

The fashions: those that will 
make you look even more 
glowing, more relaxed—and 
infinitely more beautiful. 
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The Cry Of The Owl by Patricia 
Highsmith. New York: Harpers & 
Row, $3.95. 

Robert Forester first saw the girl 
one evening when he was returning 
from his job at Langley Aeronautics 
in Pennsylvania. She was working in 
the kitchen of her house at Humbert 
Corners. The yellow light of the 
room, brightened by the outside dark, 
made the picture startlingly radiant. 
He had just ieft New York and parted 
from a shrewish wife, and the pleas- 
ant domesticity of the image fascinat- 
ed him. 

So he returned again and again — 
to watch. He saw her dine with Greg, 
her fiance, and thought about their 
happy, normal future together. But 
he was a clumsy prowler, and, more 
than once the girl, Jenny, thought 
she heard someone outside. One 
night she discovered him. At first, she 
was frightened, but then she invited 
him in. This unconventional meeting, 
impossible to explain to friends, led 
Robert into a series of events that 
involved him in violence, brutality 
and death; led Jenny into a relation- 
ship that ended in tragedy. 

Robert Forester, after struggling 
with an impossible marriage, was a 
man going through a _ recuperative 
period. We see him, unwilling, afraid, 
unable to enter into an emotional 
relationship. He was spent. His at- 
traction to Jenny was academic. She 
was the essence of what he needed 
but was not ready to accept. Jenny, 
on the other hand, knew that her at- 
tachment to Greg did not have the 
urgency or excitement of “love.” 
Robert, the antithesis of Greg, awoke 
the stronger emotion, in Jenny, be- 
cause of his difference. 

Of all the characters, Robert’s 
ex-wife was the most unforgettable 
and least palatable. The others pale 
beside her genius for pure evil. It 
seems incredible that anyone could 
have been attracted to her enough to 
exchange more than a few words let 
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BOOK S 


Peggy Lewis, Book Review Editor 


alone become involved enough to mar- 
ry her. But Miss Highsmith smoothly 
convinces us of her reality. And we 
can atribute her ability to stay alive 
until the last page of the book to 
man’s inherent masochism. 

Patricia Highsmith has a skill for 
turning a simple blunder into a com- 
plex situation where fate takes mat- 
ter out of her characters’ control. 
Here, like the shrill cry of the owl 
at night, the heroine shatters the com- 
placent pattern of her lovers — who 
are anything but amorous — and all 
of their friends. Into a peaceful Dela- 
ware Valley, the author injects a 
mood of horror and the imminent 
presence of Brother Death, a leit- 
motif throughout the book. 

The reader could wish that Miss 
Highsmith’s characters were more 
convincing in their feelings for each 
other, feelings, that is, for anything 
but hatred. But she tells a chilling 
story that contains the qualities of a 
nightmare and terminates with night- 
marish shock. 

—Peggy Lewis 


Patricia Highsmith 


Patricia Highsmith, a frequent con- 
tributor to the Books section of 
Bucks County LIFE lives in New 
Hope, Pa. Her recent return from a 
two months’ sojourn in Europe coin- 
cided with the publication of her new 
novel, THE CRY OF THE OWL as 
well as a short story in the cur- 
rent Ellery Queen. Mystery and sus- 
pense fans are welcome to attend the 
autograph party at Laura Lou Brook- 
man’s New Delaware Bookshop 
(New Hope), Saturday, September 
15,from 3 to 5 P.M. 


Blind Girl’s Buff by Evelyn Berck- 
man. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co., $3.50. 

Bucks County fans and neighbors 
of Evelyn Berckman, now living in 
London, have been awaiting im- 
patiently a book since The Evil of 
Time. Here it is, a novel of suspense, 
Blind Girl’s Buff. Its all about the 
beautiful child, Angela Martine, 
adopted seventeen years ago by Vene- 
tia and Bernard Kelso. 

A curiosity about her origins, 
piqued by her parents’ air of secrecy 
and an unprofessional letter from a 
retired officer once serving the society 
that gave her for adoption, led her 
to try to discover more about her 
“real” parents. Her investigation — 
which she timidly but doggedly pur- 
sued with absolutely no aid from Scot- 
land Yard — led to sordid surround- 
ings, “nattering” old men and women, 
poison pen threats and very real 
danger. Although the characters are 
stock and unconvincing, the story 
moves swiftly, building to a bated 
breath climax. 

—Peggy Lewis 


——_—____. 


Io Sono by Florence Slobodkin (lIllus- 
trated by Louis Slobodkin). New 
York: The Vanguard Press, 
$3.00. 

A little humor makes learning a lot 
easier. Florence Slobodkin proves this 
in Jo Sono. A bi-lingual volume that 
really swings, this begins with the 
simplest kind of sentence, “I am a 
boy,” and ends with the memorable 
incongruity, “I am a singing dog with 
a hat in a chair.” Louis Slobodkin’s 
illustrations, penned with gentle wit, 
help increase your Italian vocabulary 
from io sono to forty-one expressive 
words. Good from the age of reading 
all the way through bi-focals. 


OO 


The Home Owner's Tree Book by 
John Stuart Martin. Garden City 
N. Y.: Doubleday and Co., $3.95. 
Let not the pedestrian title of this 

tree book keep you from its never 

pedestrian content. You don’t have 
to possess these large woody plants 
to enjoy them. You merely like to 
walk down a shady lane to know 
their beauty and mystery. But John 

Stuart Martin in The Home Owner's 

Tree Book, has made me want to be- 

come a tree owner once more. In this 

book, non-technical and often amus- 
ing, the author writes as one who has 
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been carrying on an arboreal love 
affair for a long time. 


Mr. Martin calls his treatise a Latest Editions, Printe, Maps, 
“show-how” manual. In it he does The Libramy BOOK SHOP Seren” Pei AORT ar 
show you how, in text and line draw- NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA. 
ings, to take care of your trees your- Phone WO 8-2131 


self. (Following his advice you may 
save money and with your cache buy 
more trees.) But he warns that there 
are times in a tree’s growth or lack of MEM OR Y LANE 
it, that a professional tree-man, of . 

proved reputation, should be consult- Car d & Gif t Shop 
ed. 

The photagraphs illustrating his 
text Mr. Martin has enhanced with 
two of the ancient and beautiful 
Mercer Oak on the battlefield at 
Princeton, N. J. In one the writer is 
pictured before the great bole in 


The largest collec- 
tion of milk glass in 
Bucks County. 
Rainbow Art Glass 
Blue Gate Candles 
Early American 


Pottery — Glass — Linens 


Wood Decor = 
“close contemplation . . . if not rev- for Country Living 
erence,” as he regards its rugged, Bustleton & 2nd St. Pikes NEW HOPE CRAFT SHOP 
graceful branches and through them, Richboro, Pa. EL 7-8409 
according to a local gaffer, hamad- Store hours Week Days 10 AM to6 PM | New Hope, Pa. Daily 9-6 
ryads may be seen floating on misty Thurs. & Fri. Eve. 7 to 9 PM. 


moon-lit nights. 


—Avery Strakosch 


CHRISTIANSEN’S 
WY Card and Gift Shop 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


All subjects considered. Fiction, 


Poetry, Religious Studies, Non-Fic- COLONIAL CANDLES GLASS 
tion, Americana, etc HALLMARK CARDS IRONSTONE 
EENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
ORTEN ELLIOT 489 FIFTH AVE. PENNSBURY POTTERY MILKGLASS 5 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. Warrington Shopping Center Warrington, Pa. DI 3-1215 


A HARPER NOVEL OF SUSPENSE 


you may order 


Let the 


AEN autographed copies of 
timid beware 


The ob 


Or THE OWL 


Br. dJdVH V 


at 


By PATRICIA HIGHSMITH 


“One of the dagnabedest 
books | ever read in my life. It is 
going to haunt me... 

An experience and a nightmare.” 
-CHARLOTTE ARMSTRONG 
$3.95 


The New Delaware 
Book Shop 


49 W. FERRY ST. 
NEW HOPE, PA. 
PHONE 
862-2452 
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Penny's Patter 


Johnny Messenger 


bout a week ago, I picked up a 
copy of George Jean Nathan’s 
Theatre Book of the Year 1942-43, 
and came across a quotation of H. L. 
Mencken’s “The general run of child 
actors should be painted on the scen- 
ery and their lines read from behind 
the scenes by someone like Alfred 
Lunt or Billie Burke.” The theory, I 
might add, was not only shared by the 
late Mr. Nathan, but also, for the most 
part, by myself, even though both my 
brother and I were at one time classi- 
fied as actors — child variety. Wheth- 
er or not our performances ever evok- 
ed such strong comment, I have not to 
this day been able to determine, but I 
don’t think it was a child’s perform- 
ance on stage alone that prompted Mr. 
Mencken to voice so strong a state- 
ment or Mr. Nathan to echo it. 
Since both of these gentlemen spent 
much of their time on what is loosely 
known as the New York-Theatre- 
Scene, they had no doubt run into that 
singularly unattractive species of child 
actor who spends much time at the 
Astor Pharmacy on Broadway, dressed 
in a fedora hat and a bow tie if it’s a 
boy, or adorned with corkscrew curls 
and skirts five inches too short in the 
case of a girl, and overheard (it’s im- 
possible not to) their bilious discourse 
on such un-varied subjects as “making 
rounds” (looking for a job), what TV 
comic’s option was recently dropped, 
(never picked up) or the relative mer- 
its and morals of agents. Said preco- 
cious moppet is more often than not 
accompanied by what producers and 


By Penny Larsen 


directors shudderingly refer to as a 
“stage mama”, whose type is so varied 
as to defy description, but who is 
equally frightening. 

My own personal theory is that the 
children with real talent don’t fall into 
this nauseating category. They are 
friendly, unassuming, “real” children, 
whose actions are not caricatures of 
an adult’s, whose mannerisms when 
offstage are not theatrical, and whose 
way of speaking, as well as topic of 
conversation is thoroughly childlike. 

Such a youngster is John Messen- 
ger, who played seven year old Thom- 
as Athene Latham in the pre-Broad- 
way tryout show “Crazy Old Owl”, 
which ran for two weeks through 
September 1 at the Bucks County 
Playhouse. 

His director, Richard Poston, refers 
to Johnny as “the most fantastic child 
actor I’ve ever directed on stage”, yet 
he is completely untheatrical, he’s just 
All-Boy. 

Mr. Poston, who was “first director” 
for such talents as Jason Robards Jr., 
Don Murray, Joey Adams, and his 
own brother Tom, feels that John’s 
boyish sense of fairness makes him 
easy to direct as well as easy to dis- 
cipline. 

Johnny’s mother, Kay Messenger, a 
charming woman who is a far cry 
from the stereotyped stage mother, 
can be credited with much of John’s 
delightful unaffectedness. He has a 
genuine love for acting which, coupled 
by a child’s boundless energy, prompts 
him to say on Saturdays, “Oh boy, 
two shows today” — and mean it. 

John, whose home is Alexandria, 
Va., is the son of an ex-Marine, and 
might well be in Marine training him- 
self. His mother’s biggest problem cur- 
rently is keeping him in one piece. He 
leaps off the high diving board, rides 
horseback shouting “look mom, no 
hands”, climbs and jumps out of trees, 
and generally behaves like what he is 
— a small active boy. 


No one could possibly paint John 
Messenger on a piece of scenery even 
if they wanted to. He’d never hold still 
long enough. A 
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Belmont Ave. & New Rd. 
Southampton, Penna. 
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Campus Cuties 


A Shetland Flannel Jacket and 
Skirt, and a miracle stripe Blouse 
makes a perfect outfit from our 
exciting collection of Fall Separ- 


ates from 


THE 
TOWNE SHOP 


15 S. State St. 


Newtown, Pa. 


and at 
Southampton, Pa. 
498 Second St. Pike 
(the new Southampton 


Shopping Center) 
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Social Security 


(Continued from Page 19) 
ty “chain” is supposed never to break 
because the government is behind it. 
This theory, though it can eventually 
compel a socialistic state, has some 
economic validity, at least for those of 
us who are near enough to retirement 
age not to be too burdened by pyra- 
miding taxes. The fallacy with our 
social security system is that the legis- 
lators have used it as a tool to pre- 
serve their office, thereby greatly in- 
creasing the pressure on the “chain”. 

It has been shown that repeal of 
the Social Security Act is legally pos- 
sible and economically probable. Yet 
the newspaper headline that began 
this article need never be written. A 
conscientious effort to halt inflation 
and the resultant decay of our pur- 
chasing media is required. The prob- 
lem with Social Security is over- 
coming the tremendous political 
pressures that have created this do- 
mestic “pork barrel”. It is easy to 
criticize but to do so constructively 
is the goal. There is no doubt in any- 
ones’ mind that aid to the aged is a 
worthy activity necessary to civilized 
life. The issue involved is how to ac- 
complish this intelligently without 
penalizing other segments of the pop- 
ulation. The Amish fight social se- 
curity as contrary to their religion. 
They do not want aid; they take care 
of their own. Our government is 
compelling them to leave the fertile 
Pennsylvania farms of their fore- 
fathers or abandon their religious be- 
liefs and pay the FICA tax. Doctors 
and even government employees 
don’t have to pay the FICA tax, yet 
these productive farmers will have to 
violate their principles or leave the 
United States. 

There are alternatives to bankrupt- 
cy, if the citizens stop thinking of 
Democracy as a cow with 180,000,- 
000 tests. This country has many 
economic problems but its biggest 
need is voter awareness. Understand- 
ing and participation are requisites 
of successful Democracy . . . without 
them bankruptcy is inevitable. 

I also would like to explain gim- 
micks and devices used to obtain so- 
cial security, also ways to increase 
your benefits and to avoid deduc- 
tions, but these will have to wait for 
subsequent articles. 


Editor’s Note: 

Mr. Rife is presently an active trial 
attorney in Philadelphia. He was for- 
merly associated with the Social Se- 
curity Administration of the De- 
partment of Health, Education and 
Welfare of the United States Gov- 
ernment. 
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Driving Across Bucks 


By Roswell S. Eddy 


It was a very ordinary-looking 
building of frame construction along 
Route 412, north of the Harrow. This 
is very rural country in the most 
northern part of Bucks County be- 
tween Springtown and Durham. The 
dozen cars parked near the building 
indicated that those inside were 
young, in fact it looked like a small 
sports car rally, but the sign said 
JKM Instrument Company. Intrigued, 
we went in and discovered that JKM 
is a group of young engineers en- 
gaged in producing apparatus that 
fills a vital need in the chemical in- 
dustry, the application of electronics 
to the chemical field. University re- 
search is benefiting from the use of 
this new equipment which provides 
a way for chemists to use electronics 
to separate chemicals by means of an 
electric field. 

Organized in 1960 and recently in- 
corporated, JKM gets its name from 
Thomas Jensen, Richard King, and 
O. C. Miller. Jensen and King, while 
graduate students at Lehigh Universi- 
ty ten miles away, worked with Dr. 
Robert Stubbings on research leading 
to the development of this particular 
apparatus. Dr. Stubbings is presently 
working under a grant from the In- 
stitute of Leather at Milwaukee 
School of Engineering. King is con- 
tinuing with study at Lehigh toward 
his Ph.D. degree. 

Here on a quiet back road a staff 
of highly-trained young men is turn- 
ing out important electronic equip- 
ment ranging in value from a few 
dollars to several thousands of dol- 
lars. 

This is another case to prove that 
you never know just what is down 
that side road or over that next rise 
in rural Bucks County. 

The third and most exciting sea- 
son of the non-profit NEW HOPE 
MUSIC SERIES commences on Sun- 
day afternoon September 9 at three in 
The Centre Bridge Inn. The nine dis- 
tinguished concerts drawing five mu- 
sic critics will present distinguished 
young artists from the European and 
American concert stages as well as a 
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variety of instrumentalists and singers 


‘in programs covering a wide variety 


of musical styles and periods. 

On September 16th DAVID 
WELLS, ’cellist and JANET WELLS, 
pianist will play the Toccata of 
Frescobaldi-Cassado, the Beethoven 
Sonata in A major, Op. 69, the: Suite 
Espagnole of Joachin Nin, Bruch’s 
Kol Nidre, and the Sonata in D 
major, Op. 38 of Cilea. 

Of DAVID WELLS the N. Y. Her. 
Trib. has praised his “. . . refined 
tone . . . excellent technique... . 
taste and elegance . . . uncommon 
ability . . .” and The N. Y. Times: 
“. .. an excellent young ‘cellist whose 
playing was suave, lyrical and warm 
im tone. a 

HERBERT ROGERS, young 
American pianist, will present a solo 
recital on September 23rd essential- 
ly of the romantic period. Of Rogers 


thes Neey, limes nas. said: “So; .can 
unusually communicative perfor- 
mance .. . brilliant technician . . . a 


powerful pianist.” and The N. Y. 
Herald Tribune praised him as: “... 
an exceptional talent with compre- 
hensive technical skill and complete 
lucidity of medium with a tone which 
was unswervingly musical and a re- 
markable command of fine points of 
shading.” 

Details about the seven concerts to 
follow in October, November and 
December will appear in subsequent 
issues of Bucks County Life. 


Jean Patterson Weber of Bucking- 
ham, Bucks County is having an ex- 
hibit of paintings at the Yardley Inn 
on Delaware River Road, Yardley, 
Pa. The exhibit which opened around 
the middle of August will last until 
the end of October. Mrs. Weber is 
well. known. for her work in the 
medium of stylized forms in oils and 
the exhibit has already brought many 
visitors to this delightful and historic 
Bucks County Inn. 


Back in the summer of 1897 
Sellersville Savings and Loan Associa- 
tion moved into their first official 
quarters on the third floor of the 
Odd Fellows Building in Sellersville. 
Monthly rental, including heat and 
light and use of the public hall for 
annual meetings, was two dollars. 

The officers, while full of enthusi- 
asm, hardly foresaw the association 
as it is today with officers in Sellers- 
ville, Perkasie, and Quakertown with 
the opening this month of the new 
Quakertown branch. 

On August 3, 1907 when the As- 
sociation was ten years old, assets were 
$81,000. The most recent report, June 
30th this year, shows assets of more 
than $7,000,000. 

Officers are: Paul F. Souder, Presi- 
dent; Claude A. Renner and Frank 
Benner, vice-presidents; Herbert S. 
Nase, secretary and manager; Glenn 
M. Moyer, treasurer. John S. Case 
is assistant manager. Congratulations, 
Sellersville Savings and Loan Associa- 
tion. 


THE GALLERY SHOW 

The four-month long gallery show 
at Meierhan’s Art Gallery, Hagers- 
ville, Old Bethlehem Road, just off 
route 313 below Quakertown is in 
its final weeks. The gallery is open 
daily from two until six P.M. 

The contemporary collection brings 
under one roof the works of four 
traditionalists; Arthur Meltzer and his 
wife, Paulette Van Roekens, Ben 
Solowey and Henry C. Pitz and four 
abstractionists; Joseph Meierhans, 
Lloyd R. Ney, Louis Stone, and 
Louise Pershing. 

The austere, white-walled gallery 
is a delightful place for the viewing 
of the riotous colors of the abstrac- 
tionists and the muted works of the 
traditionalists. 

Davis Meltzer is exhibiting four 
lithographs. 

Any artlovers who may not have 
visited this gallery would do well to 
drop in during the remainder of 
September. 


OUR COVER 


Bucks artist Victor Brozani. It was cre- 
ated especially for use in the Hatboro 
Player’s production of “The Pleasure Of 
His Company” and was designed to meet 
certain specifications that would have 
generation 
as artistic 


both comedic value for la 
and line emphasis as 
authenticity. As you can see, these speci- 
fications were magnificently met in this 
sculpture that graced their stage. 
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NEW PRICE POLICY 
20% DISCOUNT! 


20% DISCOUNT ON ALL 
BAND AND ORCHESTRA INSTRU- 
MENTS TO MUSIC STUDENTS. 
EASY TERMS, TOO! 


$4 SOUTH MAIN ST. 
DOYLESTOWN 


FOSTER’S TOY & CYCLE SHOP 


9 rooms filled with 
unusual imported & 
domestic toys. 


139 S. Main St. 
348-3448 


Doylestown 


Distinctive Separates and Accessories 
40 W. MECHANIC ST. NEW HOPE, PA. 


HANDWEAVING @ CRAFTS 
Rugs, mats, towels, drapes, up- 
W holstery fabrics, custom-woven 
B linens and woolens. Pottery. 


THE WEAVESHOP 
B C. Ingerman Carversville, Pa. 
297-5216 Visitors Welcome 


NATURAL LANDSCAPE ARTS 
AND 
CONSERVATION COMPANY 


Box 821 Norristown, Pennsylvania 


275-9899 
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TRAVEL 


(Continued from Page 22) 


New York, from Massachusetts to 
Arizona, etc. It’s a helpful booklet 
to always have at hand. (3) 

* * * 

Gaudeloupe, Martinique, Iles-des- 
Saintes, St. Vincent, Dominica, St. 
Lucia, Bequia, Carriacou—these are 
some of the islands in the long, lazy 
Carribbean chain that dips south 
from Antiqua to Grenada, and here 
is magnificent’ yachting territory. With 
January to April considered the *>ruis- 
ing season, it’s none too soon to in- 
quire about charter yachts. Grenada, 
Martinique and Antigua (all easily 
reached by air) are the usual starting 
points, but yachts can be chartered 
from and/or left at intermediate 
points. Suggested length of a cruise 
is a minimum of 14 days, with a long- 
er period preferable. Chartering fees 
range from $700 per week for a 4- 
berth to $1,500 for a 6- to 8-berth 
vessel, with food and running ex- 
penses extra. (4) 

* k k 


Next March 31, the Stella Polaris 
will slip away from New Orleans, 
bound for her Grand Mediterranean 
Spring Cruise which, lasting 68 days, 
will end at Southampton June 6th. 
Among highlights of the cruise will 
be Egypt and the Holy Land, Greece 
and the Aegean islands, the Russian 
“Riviera” and Yugoslavia’s dramatic 
Dalmatian coast. Altogether 30 ports 
are on the itinerary, including Ma- 
deira, Istanbul, Odessa, Mykonos, 
Corfu, Messina, Sorrento and Major- 
ca. (5) 

x k k 

Uganda might well be high on your 
list of African countries to visit, for 
it is a lovely land, full of fabulous 
scenery, king-size mountains and 
lakes (Victoria is some 250 miles 
long, 200 wide) and a climate that 
has been likened to “a kind of per- 
petual English summer,” with tem- 
peratures rarely above 85 or below 
60. Climbing, particularly in the 
Mountains of the Moon, big game 
hunting, and fishing are among 
Uganda’s prime sports, and there are 
two extensive parks: Queen Elizabeth 
and Murchison Falls, the latter of 
which you can travel to up the Nile, 
slipping between banks teeming with 
wild animal life. (6) 

* k * 

Even before you start off to Eu- 
rope, especially if your last airport- 
of-call is Shannon, you might want 
to glimpse the Shannon Free Airport 
catalog of “duty free” merchandise, 

(Continued on Page 35) 


AS as 


WATSON’S INSURANCE 
AGENCY 


B. Watson 
72 NORTH MAIN STREET 
Doylestown, Pa. 


Warren 


“Complete Insurance Protection” 


Doylestown — 348-4901 
Buckingham — 794-7644 


REMARKAB 


MEDICAL PROOFhát 
Zeigler facial care 

VISIBLY IMPROVES 
facial appearance ! 


The results of a recent independent 
clinical study with Zeigler on a group of 
mature women confirms the following 
significant results: . 

Lifting of sagging facial contours — 
Tighter Skin Diminishing the promi- 
nence of fine lines and wrinkles — More 
youthful appearance — improved com- 
plexions. 

This is encouraging news to all women, 
especially to those in the throes of fad- 
ing facial beauty. The Zeigler method 
is gentle and pleasant, no surgery, vibra- 
tion, massage, packs, straps or hor- 
mones. It is visibly effective . . . you'll 
see results and others will too. Fill out 
this coupon for the entire story on 
Woman’s Best Friend . . . Zeigler Facial 
Care. 


Be the first to have a FREE courtesy 
facial call DI 3-6184 or 348-2114. 


ZEIGLER FACIAL EXERCISER 
979 Elbow Lane, Warrington, Pa. 


Please tell me all about Zeigler 
Facial care. 


Behind a gentle, easeful 18th Cen- 
tury facade, A PENNY FOR A 
SONG is a serious play about life 
(with a capital “L”); about an in- 
effectual husband and a domineering 
wife; about a middle-aged, childless 
bachelor, half envious, half-disdain- 
ful of his friends’ domestic menage; 
about a young man too full of ideals 
to have time for love, and a young 
girl too full of love to have time for 
ideals; an over-zealous soldier ready 
to blow up the world to save his 
country; a sentry eternally asleep; an 
uncertified lunatic who impersonates 
Napoleon; a young boy orphaned by 
the war. For no particular reason that 
I could discern, these ingredients of 
a dozen tragedies and a thousand 
sleepless nights of grief are set in the 
background of the ideas and ideals, 
the social attitudes, and the cadences 
of speech of the minor aristocracy of 
18th Century England; in the century 
of Lorca and Brecht, John Whiting 
unashamedly delivers up an amiable 
dalliance in the manner of Oliver 
Goldsmith. Perhaps he is trying to say 
that, while the menace of Bonaparte 
was no less real than the Red Menace, 
people didn’t take it quite as serious- 
ly; they found time to picnic on the 
grass and sequester themselves to read 
Wordsworth. Mr. Whiting doesn’t 
want us to take anything seriously, 
and has chosen a frame of reference 
that makes it very difficult to do so. 
The retreat to the Restoration is a 
form of escape, of course, but a most 
pleasant and agreeable one without 
being empty-headed and vapid. You 
might feel occasionally a twinge of 
impatience and want to kick the 
whole shebang into the age of radio- 
active fallout and Friday afternoons 
in the Holland tunnel, but by and 
large you are at peace with the world. 


In acting, as in every human dis- 
cipline, the more stringent the exer- 
cise of control, the greater the illu- 
sion of spontaneity; the greater the 
effort, the more the ease. The per- 
formance of this play by the. Associa- 
tion of Producing Artists, a repertory 
company, was so smooth and so 
tempered it never seemed like acting 
at all. I can find no way to describe 
it except to say that, as with an opera 
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Cale 


By Arthur Carduner 


conducted by Toscanini or a short 
right thrown by Joe Louis, there is no 
room for improvement. 

One of the most difficult feats an 
actor can be called upon to perform 
is to play a character who is a bore 
or otherwise obnoxious without total- 
ly alienating the audience. In WISE 
OLD OWL, the last play but one at 
the Bucks County Playhouse this 
year, Sarah Meade plays Priscilla 
Westover, an educational efficiency 
expert from Indianapolis whose as- 
signment is to find a place for a seven 
year old boy who seems to be too 
bright for the third grade. (Incident- 
ally, Indianapolis is spoken of by the 
characters in this play with the same 
hushed reverence that a conclave of 
Irish monks might discuss Rome at 
the time of Saint Patrick). Miss West- 
over, fallen among bores, is a bore 
par excellence, a grim and dedicated 
bore, whose shrill and strident voice 
lingers in the hall long after the ac- 
tors have left the stage. She drove 
me from the theater and I am unable 
to report the ultimate disposition of 
Master Tommy Latham (3rd grade 
or 5th???), but if it should transpire 
that he is the author of this play, I 
see very little hope for him. 

— 0o 

WHEN THE BEER GOES NA- 
TIONAL, a new play by John Fritz 
at the Bucks County Playhouse, is a 
totally unsolicited dissertation on the 
economics of beer distribution, which 
concerns itself, for dramatic purposes, 
with a compulsive liar who seems to 
have absolutely no awareness of the 
consequences of his behavior. His ex- 
aggerations, however amiable and 
well-intentioned, are so gross and fan- 
tastic as to be incredible to anyone 
but the simple folk of Alexandria, Tl- 
linois, among whom is his brother-in- 
law. Even they begin to catch wise 
about the middle of the second act, 
and since there is no other element of 
conflict but this naive and unlikely 
deception, the balance of the play is 
about as flat as — well, stale beer is 
the simile that comes most readily to 
mind. 

Mr. Fritz does have a fine ear for 
reproducing “natural” dialogue, and 
his characters talk like “real” people. 


I know this is not easy, nor is it easy 
to make a model of the Queen Mary 
with used matchsticks. Neither one of 
these attributes really has any place 
in the theater. Remarks like “Sit in 
this chair, Uncle George, its more 
comfortable” are just so much useless 
verbiage unless, of course, the chair 
happens to have a false bottom; that 
is, unless they forward the action in 
some manner or fashion. Unfortunate- 
ly, WHEN THE BEER GOES NA- 
TIONAL is permeated throughout 
with just this kind of small talk. You 
might as well spend three hours at 
your neighbors’, who doubtless has a 
brother-in-law problem of his own, 
and where, if you are lucky, you 
might taste some beer instead of just 
hearing about it. 

Some painstakingly convincing per- 
formances by Paul McGrath, Irene, 
Kane and Frances Reid, among others, 
go down the drain on this one, along 
with four original and imaginative sets 
by John Raymond Freimann, the Rob- 
ert E. Lee of the season at the Play- 
house, noble and valiant in a lost 
cause. A 


Hunterdon Hills 
Playhouse 


By Susan Brown 


The week of July 30 through 
August 4, the Hunterdon Hills Play- 
house presented Anthony Eisley in 
“Champagne Complex.” The debon- 
naire character of “Hawaiian Eye” 
portrayed a psychiatrist whose en- 
deavors were to aid a certain bur- 
lesque tendency in Judy Carrol, who 
played the part of the fiancee of 
Eisley’s nephew. The play, written 
by Leslie Stevens, deserves comment, 
since there was a certain sublety of 
humor, and Miss Carrols tail-wag- 
gling antics as a slightly disturbed 
fiancee made for a delightful evening 
of “polka-blotted” underwear. 


The next week, Nancy Walker ap- 
peared in “Everybody Loves Opal.” 
Indeed the ceiling fell on Opal at the 
end of the first act, but the humor 
became strained in a sort of “sick” 
atmosphere. The characters were very 
well portrayed, but perhaps that was 
because of their simplicity. The play 
had every conceivable stereotype: the 
intellectual drunk, the stupid crook, 
the brawny broad, and of course, 
Opal, as the kind-hearted, empty- 
headed dump dweller. Miss Walker 
won everyone’s affection and did an 
admirable job in an otherwise un- 
happy play. 
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unterdon hills 
i PLAYHOUSE &4 


Clinton, N. J. 
12 STAR-STUDDED WEEKS 
NOW THROUGH: SEPT. 22ND. 


Reservations For Theatre 
And Straw Hat Inn 
(Just Across the Brook) 


For Both Call 
Clinton 896 


Special Discounts 


For Theatre Groups 
Of 25 or More 


22 £02 8B es £ e € E £ 


DESIGNERS and MAKERS 


Over 100 pieces hand-made at this delight- 

Pul Country Shop, shown with coordinated 

upholstered furniture, lamps and accessories 
* 

Also always a selection of fine GIFTS 

appropriare to the season. Drive over today! 


The Zennox Shop 


Route U.S. 202, Mt Airy 
smiles northeast of Cambertville, N.I. 


C2 SR WR A. HT BW Rt, to @ 


33rd Annual AUTUMN FAIR 


BUCKINGHAM FRIENDS MEETING 
Route 202, LAHASKA 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 6 


Luncheon 
Adults $1.50 Children 75c 
ə 
Baked Goods - Books 
Needle Work - Remnants 
Furniture - Leather 
Jewelry - Plants 
e 
Pony Rides and Games 
Booths 


BUCKINGHAM FRIEND'S 


AUTUMN FAIR 
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Joseph Meierhan 


Meierhan’s 


Mansion 
By Roswell S. Eddy 


ucks County has pointed-stone 

farm houses, plastered-stone farm 
houses, log houses, clapboard houses, 
brick houses, et cetera but Joseph 
Meierhans lives in a unique cut-stone 
manor house on the same fifty-two 
acres where his gallery is located. 
Several things distinguish this house. 

The walls are thirty-six inches thick. 
An airspace within helps to keep the 
interior of the house cool, but not 
damp, in summer. In winter the air- 
space helps make the heating job easi- 
er. Work on the house was started in 
1868 by Bernard Rafferty, a Philadel- 
phia financier, and was completed 
three years later. There is evidence 
that the stones were dressed on the 
job. It was one of the first fireproof 
homes in this area. The use of cement 
in housebuilding was also new at the 
time. Everything in the house reflects 
the extreme care with which the build- 
ing was done. Unfortunately, Mr. Raf- 
ferty died a few months after moving 
in and for thirty-four years the. man- 
sion stood vacant. It was known local- 
ly as “The Haunted House.” 

It was occupied by a Sullivan family 
from about 1905 until 1932 when the 
property, which at that time consisted 
of more than two hundred acres, be- 
came the home of Mr. Meierhans and 
the late Mrs. Meierhans who died in 
1960. Mr. Meierhans is of Swiss an- 
cestry, his wife was a native of Allen- 
town. 

The mansion has thirteen rooms, 
with fifteen foot ceiling height on first 
and second floors. The woodwork and 
floors are black walnut. Slabs of slate 
were hauled by oxen from Slatington, 
Pennsylvania, and used for doorway 
bases. There are five chimneys, each 
with two flues to accommodate room 
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The Village Bang ee 
Forlong- Bucks County, Pa Sa 
Sportswear Gifts 
Antiques Jewelry 


Browsers Welcome 
open 6 days 


z Phone 
till 5 P.M. 
Taes and Thurs. 794 -7302 
til 9 P. M. 794 - 3867 


Sophisticated Cheater 


cabaret style, opening October 12 
with musical revue from New York 
— “READY OR NOT” at 
THE UPSTAIRS EAST 
2128 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Telephone for Reservations 
LO 4-0727 
All Admissions $2.50 


BUCKS COUNTY ANTIQUE 
DEALERS ASSOCIATION 


Again Presents 


THE CREAM OF THE CROP 
IN ANTIQUE SHOWS 


at the 
KEY CASINO - DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
Where Rt. 313 crosses Rt. 611 
OCTOBER 16 - 17 - 18 
From Noon to 10 P.M. 


A comprehensive collection of Antiques 
from Bucks County — The Heart of the 
Nation’s Antique Center — Dolls, Jew- 
elry, Art, Country Furniture, China, 
Rare Glass, ete. 


WM. H. STAHL, CHEVROLET 


SOUTHAMPTON 
365 STREET ROAD ELmwood 7-2295 


ANTIQUES 


DECORATOR 
FABRICS 


SELECTED 
WALLPAPERS 


UNIQUE GIFTS 
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BRING YOUR PICTURES TO KALEN’S 


FOR FINE CUSTOM FRAMING 


See Kalen’s Collection of Oil Paintings and Prints 
Distinctive, Decorative Accessories and Gifts 
Best selection of Photograph Frames in the entire Delaware Valley 


KALEN’S FINE ARTS AND GALLERY 


158 S. Broad St., Trenton, N. J. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1886 — Minutes from Bucks County 


We Have the Largest Selection of 


Fencing in Bucks County - 50 Varieties- 


Including Fine Canadian Cedat Completely Treated for Longer Life 
In Stock or Custom Made 


ott nice 
Free Estimates 4° ° Free Estimates 
& „S 
Route 309 4 s Quakertown, Pa. 


Ce a 
1⁄4 mile north of Trainer’s S of Dist'™ (KE 6 or 536) 5960 


Once upon a time there were three Bears. One 
day they decided to visit New Hope — es- 
pecially to see Robert Henry’s Teddy Bear 
House. They found the shop filled with all 
sorts of goodies for children: custom-made 
clothes, antique furniture, antique hobby- 
horses, dolls, trains, and much, much more. 
The three Bears were delighted to find that 
_ Robert Henry also decorated homes for chil- 


’ X dren and their mommies and daddies. They 
told all their friends in the forest about this 
shop, they know you will be enchanted with 


— it too. So hurry to see ROBERT HENRY'S 
TEDDY BEAR HOUSE 


16 STOCKTON AVE., NEW HOPE, PA. 
(Corner Stockton Ave. & Ferry Street) 
Phone 862-5303 


New Man 


In Town 


By John Lawrence 


oylestown has a new pharmacist. 

His name is Ralph S. Kuhn and 
he has opened a shop at 42-44 Court 
Street that will make you stop and 
look twice. You will find his place 
across the street from the Court 
House. Outside, above his steps, hangs 
a small white sign with the word 
“Apothecary” on it. For Ralph Kuhn 
that word has been a dream, a very 
big dream and it is not stretching a 
point to say that it almost broke his 
heart before he finally got it up there 
in black letters. 

When World War II ended, a lot of 
boys came home and did some serious 
thinking about all the blood that had 
been spilled. A great majority of them 
wasted little time getting into medical 
school. Ralph Kuhn was one of them, 
a serious young man who would have 
made a good doctor. That, however, 
was as far as he got to becoming one. 
During his first few years in pre-medi- 
cine he learned a great deal about the 
history of pharmacy (which, although 
it has contributed heavily to medicine, 
has never quite received the recogni- 
tion it deserves from the public) and 
little by little pharmacy began getting 
to him. At the end of three years he 
had come to a decision: he would be- 
come a pharmacist, just as his father 
was and his grandfather had been. So 
with his pre-medicine credits in good 
shape, he enrolled in the University of 
Pittsburgh’s no-nonsense School of 
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Pharmacy where, during his senior 
year, he went to work in St. John’s 
Hospital as head pharmacist. 

After graduation, he stayed on at 
St. John’s for another year. Then he 
went home to Vandergrift, which is 
about 30 miles south of Pittsburgh, 
and soon had the pharmaceutical de- 
partment of his father’s drug store 
running under full steam. During the 
next six years life was good to him. 
He married, began to raise a family, 
watched his father’s business prosper, 
and gradually developed into a fine 
pharmacist. Yet pleasant as it all 
sounds, Ralph Kuhn had been growing 
more dissatisfied each year, more cer- 
tain that what he wanted out of life 
was his own pharmacy, a highly pro- 
fessional place where medicine and 
prescriptions would be king, where he 
could build a laboratory (which is the 
term a pharmacist uses when he speaks 
of the area in which he fills prescrip- 
tions) to his own dedicated specifica- 
tions. It was the grand old American 
dream, of course — start your own 
business, man your own ship. Few 
men do it and in 1959 Kuhn was not 
about to try, not with a growing fam- 
ily depending on him. So he went on 
doing the best he could, which includ- 
ed joining the highly ethical American 
College of Apothecaries that same 
year and subsequently, founding the 
ACA’s first western chapter in Vander- 
grift. 

In 1960, Kuhn attended the ACA’s 
annual convention and there met 
Eugene White, a quiet, dedicated 
pharmacist much like Ralph Kuhn 
himself. But there was one big differ- 
ence between them. Eugene White had 
already taken that giant step, had al- 
ready opened a smart first-rate apothe- 
cary shop where he could devote his 
time to prescriptions and medicine 
and had done it in a small Virginia 
town of no more than 1,600 people. 
At first, he was called a visionary and 
a fool, but in the end, after some 18 
months of hard work, his practice was 
praised and his shop was the show- 
place of the town. Kuhn was inspired 
and the two men became fast friends, 
exchanging visits and letters. The day 
of reckoning was clearly drawing clos- 
er for Ralph Kuhn, a day when he 
would either leave his father and start 
his own practice, or put aside his 
dream until the day when he would 
succeed his father in Vandergrift. By 
that time, however, there is no telling 
what might have become of the dream, 
for there is a lot to be said for the 
tired old adage: “He who hesitates is 
lost.” i 

Kuhn and his dream clashed one 
day last April. It was the afternoon 
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Travel 
(Continued from Page 31) 


which includes sweaters and tweeds, 
cameras, binoculars, perfumes — a 
wide variety of tempting “goods.” 
Even if you’re not passing through 
Shannon you can still order from here 
and include the purchases on your 
declaration. (7) 

Stretching south from Grenada’s 

picture-postcard capitol of St. 
George’s, is “one of the world’s most 
beautiful beaches” — Grand Anse. 
For people bent on quiet, comfort 
and breath-taking scenery, this Car- 
ibbean hideaway could be “the right 
answer” come winter hovering at the 
corner of the seasons. Here on Grand 
Anse is Spice Island Inn, with spa- 
cious, cool suites scattered to left and 
right of the Main House. Each arri- 
val gets a whistle “to use when you 
want service and are too lazy to go 
50 or so feet from your place on the 
beach to your suite to use the phone.” 
After a few relaxing days the whistles 
seem “just the thing.” (8) 
Just write the key numbers of the trips 
which interest you on a card and send 
it with your name and address to 
Travel Editor, Bucks County Life 
Prestige Group, 10 W 45th St New 
York 36. 


Mansion 
(Continued from Page 33) 


stoves under the original heating plan. 
Something unusual for the Bucks 
County area, there was but one fire- 
place. Mr. Meierhans added one more 
by converting a chimney and using a 
marbelized slate fireplace which had 
been removed from another house and 
stored for many years. 

Changes have been made to out- 
buildings, the most notable being the 
making of the gallery from the former 
chicken houses. A nostalgic bit is the 
ice-house which still stands unchang- 
ed. 

The house has eight gables, four 
large ones and four small ones, the 
latter being true compass points. The 
furniture was bought from the former 
owners and is truly massive. A grand 
piano, number twenty-six by George 
Steck and made of rosewood, domi- 
nates the living room. Dozens of ex- 
amples of Mr. Meierhans abstract art 
cover the walls throughout the house. 

One of the most impressive features 
of the mansion is the use of brick 
arched ceilings between the steel 
beams used. throughout. Perhaps the 
least that can be said of this unique 
house is that it is an example of the 
manner in which things were done in 
a less-hurried age. A 


Chrysanthemum Crisp 


Feminine as a Flower 


Keep your dark cottons and 
wearadorables lovely all 


their life with 


DRY CLEANING 
& STYLE-SET FINISHING 


BY 


Strand Valet Service 


65 S. Main St. 
Doylestown, Pa. 
348-3556 
Enterprise 1-0031 


MARSHALL’S 
LOFT CRAFT SHOP 


Early American 
Pine Furniture 
201 Buck Road, Holland, Pa. 
Tues., Wed., Fri., Sat. 1-4 
| Thurs. Eve. 7-9 EL 7-4979 


CHRISTIAN FILMS 


Present CHRIST . . . using 


THE FAMILY 
THAT CHANGED © 
THE WORLD 


A Ken Anderson Production — 


30 Minutes Rental, $12.00 x 
Choose from Outstanding New Films! 
DARK VALLEY - APPOINTMENT - STUART HAMBLEN FILMS 
AFRICA ON THE BRIDGE - OUTPOST BERLIN - NARCIZO 
TEENAGE CRUSADE FILMS - RED TRAP - TEENAGE DIARY 
Order from CENTURY today e + + Letter, Phone or Wirel 
Ask for free 1962 Illustrated Film Catalogue! 
Dept. L-1 Tel.: PArkway 3-3669 


CENTURY GOSPEL FILM LIBRARY 


SOUDERTON, PENNSYLVANIA 
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The Breat 


fley Mills 


- Kellers Church „Penna. 


For the Different Gift in Perfect Taste From The 
Pennsylvania Dutch Country 


CHEESES - SMOKED MEATS - SWEETS & SOURS 
STONE GROUND FLOURS 


PRESERVES 


- BUTTERS 


Established 1710 
Shipped Year-round World Wide 


For the best in good eating visit our Country Store located 
in the heart of the Pennsylvania Dutch Country or send today 


for our illustrated catalog. 


ROUTE 563, KELLERS CHURCH, PA. 
FERNDALE 2-8911 


MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 


Over 2,000,000 Sunflower Dish Cloths 
Were sold in 1961 by members of Sunday 
Schools, Ladies Aids, Young People’s Groups, 


ete. They enable you to eam monéy for ‘our 
treasury, and make friends for your organization. 


Sample FREE to Official. 
SANGAMON MILLS, INC. 
Established 1915 Cohoes, N, Y. 


ORNAMENTAL RUGS 
Garden Appointments - Antiques 
George S. Hobensack, Jr. 


Route 202 New Hope, Pa. 
862-2406 


DECORATIVE ACCESSORIES 
Gifts - Furniture - China 
Glass - Copper - Brass - Pewter 


629 Second St. Pike (Rt. 232) 
Southampton — Below Street Rd. 
ELmwood 7-1010 


Open Week Days 10:30 to 5:30 
Tuesday & Friday Evening 7:30 to 9:30 
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New Man in Town 


(Continued from Page 35) 


and he was working in his father’s 
drugstore. Suddenly he straightened 
up, thought hard for a moment, then 
walked over and told his stunned 
father that he was quitting, leaving, 
right there, that moment. With that he 
walked out, went home and began 
packing his bags. His wife returned 
from shopping at that moment and he 
told her what had taken place; also 
that he planned to head for the eastern 
part of the state and find a place for 
his pharmacy. Gladys Kuhn listened 
silently for awhile, thought of Kurt, 
Kirsten and Karl — their three chil- 
dren — and then spoke: “All right, 
honey, if that’s what you want, do it. 
It’s what you’ve always wanted to do 
and you won’t be satisfied until you 
try. The children and I will be wait- 
ing.” So Ralph Kuhn took a portion 
of his savings and set out for Eastern 
Pennsylvania, investigating one town 
after another, following lead after 
lead, and always leaving either be- 
cause he was disappointed in the 
building or was unable to meet the 
down payment. Lancaster - Coatesville 
- Norristown - Allentown, it went on 
like that for a month. Finally, hearing 
of a place in New Hope, he was driv- 


ing through Doylestown when he saw 
the vacant building at 42-44 Court 
Street. He looked at it quickly, made 
a mental note, and then went on to 
New Hope, which was another dis- 
appointment. 


He quickly returned to Doylestown 
and took another look at 42-44 Court 
Street. He did indeed like it. He also 
spent a week at the Inn and found he 
liked the people of Doylestown, and 
when the Philadelphia College of 
Pharmacy told him that Doylestown 
was just the kind of place he was look- 
ing for, that did it! Kuhn unlocked the 
door to 42-44 Court Street in early 
May, called his wife and told her the 
good news, then began spending mon- 
ey. Up from North Carolina came the 
people from the Morrison Furniture 
and Fixture Co., the same architectur- 
al firm that did the work on Eugene 
White’s place. Three visits later, each 
time with a revised set of plans, and 
Morrison had exactly what Ralph 
Kuhn wanted. And what he wanted — 
and now has — is something to be- 
hold. Down his front steps and to the 
left is an arched, covered entrance, 
with a bench, a few flowers scattered 
here and there and colonial lamps on 
each side of the white door. Inside is 
a waiting room — and what a waiting 
room! The ceiling and one wall are 
beige; the other walls are natural wal- 
nut; there are two comfortable couch- 
es, a hi-fi set and, at the far end of the 
room, a fieldstone fireplace. Beside the 
fireplace is a bulletin board which 
Kuhn hopes will be used (at no 
charge) by community organizations. 
His counter is also natural walnut and 
so is the area beyond, where he works. 
There are no displays and, somewhat 
surprising, no drugs to be seen either. 
These are cleverly concealed behind 
the walnut construction. The entire at- 
mosphere is clean, restful and profes- 
sional. It is, to use a pet female ex- 
pression, a dream of a place. 


Ralph Kuhn will be somewhat dis- 
appointed in this story, because he 
would have wanted it to dwell almost 
exclusively on his pharmacy. But that 
wouldn’t be right. For one thing, the 
pharmacy is Ralph Kuhn, and for 
another he has the kind of story that 
speaks well of America and of Doyles- 
town. Besides, there is a distinct feel- 
ing that in time the pharmacy will 
speak adequately for itself. 


A fellow praised Kuhn the other 
day for having the heart to accomplish 
what he set out to do. “Thank you,” 
he said. “But I’m only halfway there. 
I have the place I’ve always wanted. 
Now I must make it pay.” With a nice 
guy like Ralph Kuhn, you wouldn’t 
want it any other way. A 
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Seats of Justice 


his sesquicentennial year of the 

establishment of Doylestown as the 
county seat of Bucks is also the sesqui- 
centennial of the Second War of In- 
dependence, or the War of 1812. 


So little has been written about this 
war, comparatively speaking, that the 
average American connects it only 
with the once-familiar question for 
radio quiz contestants: “When was 
the War of 1812?” That many of 
them lost out on fabulous prizes be- 
cause they didn’t know is not surpris- 
ing, considering that many Britons 


Cost. 
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Gwinner’s 
Weather-Controlled deliveries — When You 
Need Them! Maximum Service at Minimum 


By Grace Chandler 


refuse to believe there ever was such 
a war. 


The citizens of Bucks County of 
that year could find little news about 
it in the local press. Of far greater 
interest was the bitter squabbling over 
the removal of the county seat from 
Newtown to Doylestown as “the prop- 
er and fitting place for same, due to 
a more central location.” 

Pointed references were made in the 
petitions for the removal, the earliest 
of which was made in 1784, about 
Doylestown being “remarkably heal- 


Be Weather Wise == GWINNERIZE! 


Atlantic gives you dependable, 


Insure Comfortable Weather In Your Home 
All Year Round By Calling 


GWINNER’S 


Atlantic Heating Oils 
Prompt 24-Hour Delivery & Oil Burner Service 
Doylestown 348-2668 or 348-5784 


thy.” In all, eight petitions, signed by 
leading men in middle and upper 
Bucks County, were presented before 
success crowned their strenuous efforts 
>with the passage of the act by the 
General Assembly, in 1810. 

Naturally, this did not meet with 
the approval of residents of the lower 
end, and the controversy became so 
stormy that it produced intensive at- 
tempts lasting as long 3s 1855 for 
cutting Bucks into two parts, with 
Newtown remaining the seat of justice 
for what was to be known as Penn 
County. 

Building preparations for the first 
court house in Doylestown were start- 
ed in 1811 and completed in 1813. 
The local citizens apparently regarded 
the year between as the one when the 
removal of the county seat became an 
accomplished fact, for in 1912 they 
staged a week-long centennial celebra- 
tion of the great occasion. 

The cost of erecting “the best Coun- 
ty Court House and Jail in the State” 
amounted to $38,007.31. The wages of 
the workmen were “fixed at $1.00 a 
day, the hands to work without regard 
to hours.” It was good money for 
1811. Fifty cents was the usual wage 
for a day’s work in Bucks County at 
the time. This sufficed for the neces- 
sities, and some pleasures. A penny 
would buy four cigars of average 
quality, or two of the best. A shot of 
whiskey or rum cost three cents at 
country inns — with a cigar thrown 
in. 

The newest Bucks County Court 
House, soon to be dedicated, is by one 
count the sixth to be erected. It may 
be the seventh. The early records are 
incomplete and local historians differ 
in their interpretations of those avail- 
able. The first was probably built 
around 1684. As described in the 
Court Minutes, the building was of 
logs, two stories high, with the prison 
below and the Court room above, 
reached by outside stairs, with three 
window openings, two of which were 
later ordered glazed and the third 
closed. Its location would appear to 
have been on the road from Tullytown 
to the Bordentown Ferry. 


Some accounts state that a second 
court house was also located in Falls 
Township, around 1702. It is said to 
have been similar to the first, built of 
logs on a stone foundation, and of 
considerable size for the day, being 40 
feet long and 20 feet wide. The Court 
room and the prison shared the first 
floor with a sturdy wall between; the 
top floor provided quarters for the 
keeper. 

In 1705, the county seat was moved 
to Bristol and a new court house erect- 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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(Continued from Page 37) 
ed, again a two-story building but this 
time of brick. A whipping post was 
attached to an outside wall, and a 
beam extended from the gable to be 
used as a gallows. 

Justice was harsh in the early days. 
Crimes punishable by death included 
murder, robbery, arson, rape and 
witchcraft. Imprisonment for debt was 
not uncommon. The lash was fre- 
quently used — “twenty lashes upon 
the bare back well laid on” — regard- 
less of sex. Stocks were used to punish 
drunkards by public shaming. Five 
days in prison at hard labor on bread 
and water was the standard sentence 
for uttering one swear word in the 
presence of another person; two oaths, 
ten days. Poverty was a crime, and 
those who received a stingy handout 
from the county coffers were obliged 
to advertise that they were paupers by 
wearing the letter P made of red or 
blue cloth, with the first letter of the 
name of the place where they resided, 
upon the right shoulder. 

Increased population inland created 
a demand for another change, and in 
1726 the county seat was moved from 
Bristol to Newtown. The new court 
house and prison were separate build- 
ings of brick and these, with additions 
from time to time, served for 87 years. 
A fireproof vault, with walls two feet 
thick, was built in 1772 to hold the 
records. During the Revolution, this 
was used for the storage of gun powd- 
er 

Fha 1812 court house in Doyles- 
town was torn down in 1876 to make 
way for what some local citizens de- 
scribed as a “monstrosity of bad 
taste.” Certainly there was not a whiff 
of the Colonial about it. It was a 
solid, florid, Victorian edifice, with 
crenelated this and tessellated that, 
turrets, spires and a tower clock which 
bonged at regular intervals. No one 
in town ever thought of getting up a 
petition to have it stop bonging at 9 
p.m. so that their sleep would be un- 
disturbed. 

It is the blessed privilege of Ameri- 
cans to disagree about anything and 
everything. Thus, the opinions about 
the size and design of the latest court 
house range from “preposterous” to 
“splendid.” The plaint that it over- 
powers its Colonial and Victorian sur- 
roundings is true enough, but how 
iong will they remain? A number of 
the old-time landmarks in the vicinity 
are already gone. It stands to reason 
that others will disappear under the 
pressure of modern demands in what 
has been called “the world’s fastest 
growing county.” Each one of Bucks 
County’s court houses were “splendid” 
structures in their day. The definition 
of splendid changes with the times. A 
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TREVOSE SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOCIATION 


Trenton & Pennsylvania Aves. 
Morrisville, Pa. 
CY 5-4121 


Liberal Dividends for 47 Years 


Street & Brownsville Rds. 
Trevose, Pa. 
EL 7-6700 


Assets $25,000,000.00 


“Mortgage Money Available” 
Bucks County’s Original Insured Association Serving Delaware Valley, U.S.A. 


ERNEST 
HAIRDRESSING 


Custom 
Permanent 
Waving 
Hair Coloring 
Individual Styl- 
ing. Also Spec- 
ializing in Self 
Control Lamp 

Cutting. 


SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 


ANY SHAPE 
ANY PLACE 


Specializing in 
PRIVATE POOLS 


For gracious outdoor living, see 


FRETZ POOL CO. 


348-3756 
ROUTE 202 NEW BRITAIN, PA. 


Knowles Ave. & Bustleton Pike 
Churchville, Pa. 


Phone: ELmwood 7-6315 


Announcing 


Bucks County Life’s 
FIRST FICTION CONTEST 


with 


Winning Manuscripts To Be Selected By 


PEARL BUCK 
JAMES MICHENER 
PATRICIA HIGHSMITH 


Three first prizes will be awarded. Look for a complete 
list of prizes in next month’s issue. All prize winners will 
be published in Bucks County Life. 


— RULES — 


1. Open to all published writers. 
2. Length of manuscript: up to 3,000 words. 
3. Subject: fiction, including 1-2 act plays. 


4. All manuscripts must be in the mail by midnight, January 31, 
1963. Address them to CONTEST EDITOR, BUCKS 
COUNTY LIFE. 


5. Write immediately for entry blanks and further details in- 
cluding list of titles to be used. 


If you are a young and obscure writer, this may 
be the break yowve been looking for. GET BUSY! 
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SAVINGS mo L 


ASSOCIATION 
94-96 So. Main - Sellersville 
617 Market - Perkasie 
1445 W. Broad - Quakertown 


Current Divident 4% 
Accounts Insured to $10,000 


Stop Wishing ... Start 
Reducing Coday 


Increased Circulation 
Weight Control 
Relaxation 
Posture Correction 
featuring: 
Stauffer Posture Rest 
Electrocycle 
Zeigler Facial Exerciser 


STAUFFER 
Home Reducing Plan Studio 


Treatments - Sales 
Weekly Exercise Classes 


348-2114 


DI 3-6184 


Ralph $. Kuhn 


Apotherary 


42-44 E. Court Street 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
Tel. 348-8080 
Home 348-8846 


OLESALE RETAIL 
For Further Information Contact: 


4 
WH 


tte: Home of 


“Bucks County Quality” Candy 


TOWNSEND HOUSE 

115 E. Maple Avenue 
Langhorne, Pa. SK 7-2526 
Open—Tues., Wed., Fri., 1-6 p.m. 

Sat. 10-5 p.m. 

ORDERS MAILED 


SE eR SS H H 
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Delaware Canal at New Hope 


Water - The Delaware Valley’s. 
Vanishing Asset 


By Frank Dressler, ; 
Exec. Dir. Water Resources Asso. of the Delaware River Basin 


(Continued from last month) 


This is the second half of the 
article on development plans for 
Delaware River Basin by Execu- 
tive Director Frank Dressler of the 
Water Resources Association. The 
first part appeared in the August 
issue. Since the article was written 
Budget Director Bell, speaking for 
the Administration in Washington, 
recommends that Congress author- 
ize multiple-purpose dam projects 
at Beltzville, Prompton, Bear Creek, 
Trexler, Aquashicola, Blue Marsh, 
Maiden Creek and Tocks Island. 
Therefore these 8 projects should 
be authorized in this year’s Omni- 
bus Rivers and Harbors Act. Con- 
gressman Francis E. Walter is con- 


Flooding now extracts a real prop- 
erty damage toll of about $6,500,000 
each year in the Delaware Basin, 
much of this in the counties sur- 
rounding Philadelphia where en- 
croachments are common on the 
flood plain. 

Many other findings could be tick- 
ed off. In sum, however, based on 
these findings the Army designed a 
plan that calls for the construction 


A| 


vinced that appropriations of $570- 
000 will be forthcoming from this 
Congress to begin advanced engi- 
neering and design work on the 
Tocks Island and Beltzville proj- 
ects. Bills have been introduced in 
both Houses to authorize the estab- 
lishment of the Tocks Island Na- 
tional Recreation Area. This should 
be welcome news to.our part of 
the Delaware Valley which has been 
tasting the bitter fruit of the recent 
drought with low water and heavy 
pollution concentration in our 
streams. 

Hal H. Clark, President 

Delaware Valley Pro- 

tective Association 


of 58 reservoirs of various sizes over 
the next fifty years. Of these fifty- 
eight, at least seven are of more than 
passing interest to Bucks County 
residents. 

The Army proposed that eleven 
multiple-purpose dams be built to 
serve two or more of these purposes: 
water supply; recreation; flood con- 
trol; and hydroelectric power. One of 


(Continied on Page 40) 
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WILLIAM U. HILL 


Paperhanging & Painting 
kd 
FLOOR FINISHING @ WALL SCRAPING 


Quality Work at Reasonable Rates 
NEW BRITAIN, PA. 348-9126 


A EVERGREENS 
ZX or a 


9 HOLES CHIP AND PUTT 
DRIVING RANGE 


990 Cherry Rd. 536-3011 


Quakertown, R. D. 4 
Between Richlandtown and California 


When seeking a home in central Bucks 
County, have a house designed and built 
to suit your needs and incorporating 


your “pet ideas” on the site of your 
choice by... 


A. C. Elfman & Sons 


De.igners and Builders of Better Houses 
Since 1909 
56 S. Main St. 


Doylestown, Pa. 
348-4320 


DOYLESTOWN 
NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST CO 
“on the Square” 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania 
other offices 


WARMINSTER 
WARRINGTON 
DOYLESTOWN CENTER 


Chartered 1832 
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Water 


(Continued from Page 39) 


the projects, the Tocks Island project 
that will be located on the Delaware 
River itself about six miles above the 
Delaware Water Gap, will serve all 
four purposes. i 

This project, which is worthy of 
an article alone, is causing consider- 
able excitement since a bill is now in 
the Congress to use the proposed 
Tocks Island reservoir as the focal 
point for a 70,000 acre National Rec- 
reation Area, the first such facility in 
the East. 


Four other of the multiple-purpose 
projects, those proposed for the Le- 
high River, are of interest to Bucks 
County since they will be within easy 
driving distance for recreational pur- 
poses and will serve to augment the 
flow of the Delaware, thus making it 
possible for Bucks to enhance its sup- 
plies from this source. 


The Army also proposed the con- 
struction of eight single-purpose, ini- 
tially recreation (to be modified later 
for water supply) reservoirs in certain 
areas of New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 
These areas will have no water supply 
problems for three or four decades, 
but do have need for outdoor recrea- 
tion facilities now. To reserve the pre- 
cious reservoir sites, the Army sug- 
gested that recreation reservoirs be 
built now. In Pennsylvania, the Army 
said that one should be built at New- 
town (more on this later) and one on 
the Tohickon in Upper Bucks. Penn- 
sylvania, of course, is now developing 
this site into a State Park. 


The Army’s plan for the Delaware 
will soon be submitted to the Congress 
for authorization, thus making it pos- 
sible to begin some of the proposed 
projects within the next year. 

But back to the main thread of the 
Delaware Basin story. 


In 1955, those persons that were in- 
volved with the Delaware Basin story 
realized, as the members of .INCO- 
DEL had earlier, that a comprehensive 
physical plan can become a useless 
and forgotten thing without an agency 
of government with sufficient powers 
to execute the plan. The question: 
what kind of an agency was needed? 


After a three year study by scholars 
at Syracuse, it was clear that the ideal 
agency would combine the water 
powers of the Delaware Basin States 
and the United States thus making co- 
ordinated action on water resources 
possible anywhere in the Basin. To 
create this agency, the Delaware River 
Basin Advisory, Committee, in fifteen 
difficult months of negotiation, drafted 
a proposed interstate-federal compact 
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A large selection of beautiful Bucks 
County Homes in every price range. 
Thinking of selling? List with us for 
fast, satisfying results! 


BACS REALTY, INC. 


Pennsbury Plaza - W. Trenton Ave. 
Morrisville, Pa. 


HYatt 3-3657 CYpress 5-1181 


LITTLE SHOW PLACE 
Everything gets converted, even old 
coffee grinders, as has this lovely old 


stone Mill into a fascinating home. 
Picturesque fast flowing stream with ivy 
covered stone walls and terraces. Open 
beams, huge fpl, mellowed woodwork 
are part of the charm combined with 
ultra modern utilities, plus 6 interesting 
rooms. Listed at $28,500 — far below 
actual cost for quick sale. Centrally 
located. 


DOYLESTOWN 348-3508 
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for the Delaware. This compact, in 
the incredibly short period from Feb- 
ruary through September of last year, 
was passed by the legislatures of the 
four Basin States and the United 
States Congress. Thus last fall, the 
interstate-federal Delaware River Bas- 
in Commission, a truly regional agen- 
cy of government, was born. 

The Commission, which consists of 
the Governors of the four States and 
one man appointed by the President 
(Secretary of the Interior Udall), was 
precocious at birth. By February of 
this year the Commission had attend- 
ed to, with a two-man temporary staff, 
the first of its two major responsibili- 
ties, the design of a comprehensive 
plan of water control and develop- 
ment for the Basin. This was fairly 
easy, of course, since the Army’s plan 
was used with just minor modifica- 
tions (one of which was to drop the 
Newtown project as impractical be- 
cause of encroachments on the site 
and other reasons). Instead a Brandy- 
wine type of development with small 
dams is in the study stage. By March, 
the Commission had recruited James 
F. Wright as its first Executive Direct- 
or (from California) and by today, 
in June, the Commission is (1) pre- 
paring to open new offices in Trenton 
and (2) about to begin work on the 
second of its major responsibilities, the 
preparation of its first annual water re- 
sources program which shows what 
projects will be undertaken by which 
agencies and with whose money. 

The Commission is vastly exciting 
for many reasons. 

To begin with, it is unique in this 
country. It is the first operating agen- 
cy of government in which Uncle 
Sam has agreed to become a partner, 
largely equal, with the States. 

It is exciting as well for the many 
powers given it in the Compact. For 
example, because of interstate inac- 
tion over the past forty years, the 
virtual non-management of the Basin’s 
water resources has resulted in 55% 
of the Basin’s annual water crop flow- 
ing to the Atlantic Ocean unused. By 
exercising its water supply power, the 
Commission can harvest this crop, 
which is enough to supply the Service 
Area for the next 100 years, for the 
benefit of everyone. 

The Commission also has powers 
dealing with the use of the flood 
plains, that is, those areas around 
stream beds that are used by the 
Streams in times of heavy rainfalls. 
Many people, to their ultimate sorrow, 
build on these flood plains. By helping 
communities to delineate these plains, 
and to zone them accordingly, the 
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This well built frame home with 
slate roof contains living room 
with fireplace, bright dining room, 
kitchen, 3 bedrooms and bath. 
Other features include a breeze- 
way with attached garage and 
pony stable, cement basement, 
fenced corral, 14 acre with shade 
and fruit trees. An attractive prop- 
erty just listed at $16,900. 


HAPP & SONS 


Doylestown, Pa. 
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ealtors 


348-3578 


With a background of woodland, shade 
trees and lawn with shrubbery, this cus- 
tom-built 1-story house has a lovely, 
secluded setting in zoned area of Sole- 
bury Township. A huge filtered swim- 
ming pool, 30x50, is only 50 feet from 
the house. Protective fencing surrounds 
the pool. Living room with fireplace and 
wall window looking into the woodland; 
dining ell; kitchen. 3 bedrooms, 114 
baths. Full basement, 2-car garage. A 
house with unusual charm. Owner trans- 
ferred. Real sacrifice at $28,500. 


J. CARROLL MOLLOY 


REALTOR 


30 S. Main Street, Doylestown 


348-3558 


* Antique Jewel 


Fine craftsmanship and the best materials have been used in the restor- 
ation of this rare old house situated on a half acre of terraced grounds 
including small barn and garage. First floor has entrance hall, beauti- 
fully proportioned living room with original fireplace, powder room, 
large library with custom built corner cupboards and bookshelves, in- 
viting dining room with old fireplace, modern country kitchen with 
open beams, two stairways, and covered terrace with brick floor. Up- 
stairs three large bedrooms and luxurious bath. Entire property in 


perfect condition. $25,000.00. 


For complete details, phone or write 


BUCKLAND VALLEY REALTY CO. 


WASHINGTON CROSSING, PA. 


HYatt 3-3332 
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savings 


Doylestown Federal 
Savings & Loan Association 


17 W. COURT ST 
Phone: 348-4554 


Doylestown, Pa. 


WILLIAM C. HEISE 
REALTORS 


Quakertown (Bucks Co.) Pa. 
KEystone 6-5404 


0 


REALTOR 


Specializing in Country Property 


Richboro, Pa. Elmwood 7-3543 
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Commission will help to open many 
new. recreation areas. Of course, by 
opening its large reservoirs, once built, 
to recreational uses, the Commission 
will make the largest single contribu- 
tion of outdoor recreational facilities 
in this region. 

The prospects of the Commission, 
as a regional agency of development, 
have been barely scratched in this 
limited space. However, one other 
thing should be said about the Com- 
pact that created the Commission. 

The Delaware Compact, by em- 
bodying the 1954 decree of the U.S. 
Supreme Court, finally laid to rest the 
New York City dispute, the basic ob- 
stacle to cooperative interstate action 
on the Delaware for the last forty 
years. This means that New York 
City is guaranteed, by the other basin 
States, its daily diversion of 800 mgd, 
and that the City, in turn, guarantees 
continued releases from its Catskill 
reservoirs for use downstream (es- 
pecially the Bucks-Philadelphia area) 
whenever ‘the flow of the river hits a 
ce ain low point. 

The Delaware Basin story would 
not be complete without at least pass- 
ing mention of the Water Resources 
Association of the Delaware River 
Basin (WRA/DRB). 

The WRA/DRB was founded in 
1959 to (1) “let the public know” 
about the Army’s plan and the pro- 

osed Compact and (2) to involve 
nformed citizens in both efforts in the 
most direct manner possible. The pub- 
lic was informed’ by the WRA/DRB 
through a host of publications, a film- 
strip, through hundreds of talks and 
similar educational methods. The pub- 
lic was directly involved through acti- 
vities of the WRA/DRB’s committees 
and through conferences, symposia 
and what have you. 

Now that the Delaware River Basin 
Commission is an exciting reality, the 
WRA/DRB will be the Commission’s 
“best friend and severest critic.” 

As a non-profit, regional citizens’ 
agency the WRA/DRB will continue 
to let the public know what the Com- 
mission is doing, and will support the 
Commission’s programs and policies 
when such support is merited. When 
criticism of the Commission is in 
order, this will be the WRA/DRB’s 
order of the day, though always in a 
constructive and responsible manner. 

Readers who would like to know 
more about the Delaware Basin story, 
or would like to join the WRA/DRB, 
are urged to write the WRA/DRB at 
1717 Sansom Street, Philadelphia 3, 
for either publications, speakers or 
membership information, all of which 
are available on request. A 
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exclusive 
LISTING 
Exclusive 


Many others. 
SECTION 


Route 611, Warrington, Penna., 8 miles north of Willow Grove 


Commuting distance to town by rail or car. You don’t 
have to do a thing to this lovely three bedroom, two bath, 
up-to-date home but move right in and enjoy living in one 
of the choicest residential areas. The price of $27,500 in- 
cludes wall-to-wall carpeting. Let us show it to you. — 


Joseph Barness and Son 


DI 3-0700 


COUNTRY 
BUT CONVENIENT 
Handsome, well restored stone 


house on twenty beautiful acres. 
Fully equipped guest house; 2-car 
garage; large barn with complete 
studio apartment. View; fast flow- 
ing creek. $71,000. 


GENTLEMAN’S FARM 
A charming pre-Revolutionary Bucks 
Co. stone and frame house near Bow- 
man’s Hill, with mellow pine floors and 
deep window sills. 3 formal fireplaces 
and a huge walk in. Center hall, L.R. 
Den with beamed ceiling, library, D.R. 
attractive kitchen, breakfast room, sun- 
porch, 5 cheerful bedrooms and 31, 
baths. Fully restored and decorated. 
Beautiful 7 stall horse barn with slate 
roof, tack room, etc. Stone carriage 
house, spring house, stream and pond 
all set among lovely old shade trees, 
gardens and landscaping. Approx. 14 
protected acres fenced and with a mag- 
nificent view in exclusive Jericho Valley. 


GALLAVAN CO. 


Real Estate Broker 
Rt. 532, Washington Crossing, Penna. 
Office HY 3-2112 Eve. 598-7259 


WYNNE JAMES, JR. ‘Realtor 


Office: 348-3514 or 348-4020 
Residence: 348-9130 


84 Main Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 


COUNTRY PLACE . — 85 ACRES 
This white plastered stone home is nes- 
tled 800 feet from the road in a setting 
of old shade and a farm pond. On the 
first floor the house contains a 31 foot 
living room with an extra large, stone, 
walk-in fireplace and exposed beams, 
good sized dining room, modern kit- 
chen, and laundry with powder room. 
The second floor also has open beams 
and 3 bedrooms and bath. There are 3 
storage rooms on the third floor. The 
property has creek frontage on both 
sides of the Neshaminy Creek and part 
of an island in the center of the creek. 
There is also a barn, shop, and 3-car 
garage. Excellent for a country home or 
cay camp. Priced at $79,500. To inspect 


LIPPINCOTT, Realtor 


16 W. State St. | etlaten, Pa. 
348-5012 
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A general view of the property. 
Advertisement 


Sacrifice Sale of Colonial Homes 


Outbuildings and Profitable Kennel 


Unusual opportunity to buy profitable, boarding, breeding kennel, now in operation 
plus an unusually attractive Bucks County home on one of its main highways as a 
sacrifice figure for quick sale. Owner transferred and price is dependent on selling 
property immediately. 


It includes 7 room colonial residence, 2 story barn, outbuildings. Entire property in 
excellent condition offers gracious living with exceptional business opportunity. Own- 
er transferred, asking $28,500. 


Kennel building 20 ft. x 40 ft. completely insulated, cement runs with all cyclone 
fencing — heated. Very easily expanded if desired. Additional building consist of 
two story barn workshop, two car attached garage and horse utility barn. All build- 
ings in excellent condition. Kennel has excellent reputation and caters to steady 
unsolicited clientele. 


Property consists of 250 ft. frontage on main highway 611 with approximately 205 ft. 
depth, fenced with slab and basketweave. Main house wood frame — slate roof — 
insulated — aluminum storm and screen windows and doors. Oil-fired hot water 
heat — copper plumbing — 100 amp. wiring — water softener — sump pump. 
Driven well with endless water supply. First floor—pine panneled kitchen 15 ft. x 
16 ft. Completely modern — wall oven — electric stove — exhaust fan — stainless 
steel sink and formica work area. Dining-TV room, living room with brick: heatalator 
fireplace, three bedrooms — two large, one medium, (one pine panelled — one 
mahogany panelled — one papered). Modern pine panelled bathroom, full attic and 


second floor sundeck. 
NICK YUNGER, Real Estate 
Route 611, Plumsteadville, 766-8852—Evenings 766-8375 


Views as you approach on Route 611. 


Living room corner and fireplace. 
-A Rox T ay 


The modern, heated kennels. 


Barn has workshop; accommodates 
horses; 2-car garage built on. 


JOHN WANAMAKER JENKINTOWN / 
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STEREO THEATRE 21 — American Contemporary Model 1-MV 179, Country Colonial 


The Magnificent MAGNAVOX 


The Stereo Theatre 21 gives you the most complete home 
entertainment center your family ever knew. Music be- 
comes magic with true stereo high fidelity and programs 
come alive with Magnavox 21 inch big picture because criti- 
cal tuning and picture adjustments are made electronically. 
So dependable, so trouble free that only Magnavox guar- 
antees service as well as parts for a full year and picture 
tube for 3 years. Choose the American Contemporary 
shown above or the Country Colonial in gleaming Cherry, 
you will own the epitome of quality in engineering and 


We will be very happy to meet you and show you our complete line of Frigidaire, 


performance featuring Magnavox innovations such as 
Automatic Fine Tuning, FM/AM Radio with FM Auto- 
matic Frequency Control, Stereo FM Adapter input, 
Chromatone Picture Filter, Micromatic Record Player, 4 
speakers, diamond stylus with 10 year warranty, as well 
as powerful Stereo amplifier. Stop in today and see the 
complete Magnavox line, all with the same standard of 
quality which has made it the symbol of excellence for 
many years the world over. 


Amana, Easy, Maytag & Fedders. 


DELL APPLIANCE CENTER 


Richboro Shopping Center at intersection of Rt. #232 & Bustleton Pike 


RICHBORO, PA. 


ELmwood 7-1012 Elmwood 7-9544 


35 Cents a Copy 
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$5.00 for Two Years 
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Old Traveler 


If you have 
never been real 
sick and sent to a 
hospital, I suggest 
you just fein some 
illness so that you 
may spend a week 
or more in such 
an institution. 

Four weeks will 
be better than just 
a week, for you 
will become better 
acquainted with 
the nurses, every- 
one of them dedi- 
cated to their job. If you are as 
emotional as I am, you will probably 
fall in love with some of them, either 
the chubby ones who appear to be 
wearing hoop skirts, or the slender 
ones who wear their white frocks like 
they would a Jantzen bathing suit. 

I was really sad when I was told 
I could go home to be sunned and 
fattened up and study my bank bal- 
ance. I discovered my liquid assets 
were as low as the Tohickon Creek. 

With my wife’s cooking I will soon 
be as fit as a fiddle — a Stradivarius 
— old and mellow. 

In our shape we have decided to 
spend our fall vacation in Bucks 
County, not a bad idea for anyone. 

Leaving our home some morning, 
in an hour or two, we will be riding 
thru luxury and seclusion on one of 
Bucks’ back roads, past the farmlands 
and beautiful old homes. It’s a dead 
cinch we'll enjoy it and at the cost 
of only a few gallons of gasoline we 
will enjoy calm and simplicity. 

I admit my illiteracy in botany, but 
I can still enjoy the wilful asters and 
robust chrysanthemums in the gardens 
we pass, the golden rod in the fields 
and the glory of the leaves on oak 
and maple, interdotted with aspen yel- 
low and the evergreens, steadfast in 
their hue, no matter how dark the 
sky. 

My wife still remembers the fat 
chrysanthemums I bought her for the 
homecoming games at Indiana Uni- 
versity or Depauw at Greencastle. 
(Indiana). 

And I still remember the magic of 
snuggling next to her under a blanket 
on our hay rides. 

But back to Bucks. We have the 
brilliant cardinals feeding at our feed 
boards and respect their scorn for 
migrating south like some of their 
contemporaries. We have robins too, 
on the dry grass of our lawn, har- 

(Continued on Page 31) 


“I commend 
Martell V.S.0.P.’ 
to YOU’ Miche Martell 


Now, from France’s first family of co- 
gnacs, comes Martell V.S.O.P. It is a 
noble cognac of magnificent bouquet 
and presence. Martell V.S.O.P. will 
provea great discovery for discerning con- 
noisseurs at $9.13 a bottle, retail price. 


MARTE 


V.S.O.P, e Superior Old Pale 


V.S.0.P. COGNAC BRANDY, 80 PROOF, 
SOLE U.S. REP. BROWNE-VINTNERS CO., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Europe begins in Britain 


Britain is your natural gateway to Europe and BOAC 
is the way to fly to Britain. (Offering you more 
flights to Britain than any other airline.) You will 


be delighted with BOAC Cabin Service. It is =. > q 
deservedly world-famous. Quite rare. Traditionally ae A ` p 
British. And ever so relaxing. - es Se Nh > 
Ask your Travel Agent about our many low cost f “2% pig z ry À 
j 4 i ; pies ay a 


tours. Or call BOAC. 


Britain begins on BOAG 


ALL OVER TAKES GOOD 
THE WORLD CARE OF YOU 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


Offices in all principal cities 
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Cultalossa Inn 


Dining By The Falls 


Route 32, River Road . Lumberville, Pennsylvania 


JOHN CORCORAN’S 171 


Water Wheel 


Fine foods and drinks served every 
day in historic surroundings. 


Old Easton Rd. above Doylestown 


Rt. 611 348-9300 
“Corcoran Speaking” of radio & TV 


c= 


COUNTRY SIDE INN 


Fine food for discriminating taste. 
Cocktail lounge and bar. Catering to 
weddings, banquets, business and so- 
cial affairs. 
Closed Sunday 
1⁄2 mi N Doylestown, Rt 611 
(Easton Rd) 
SPECIALTY 
SAUERBRATEN — SNAPPER SOUP 
HASEN PFEFFER 


(under new management) 
Dinners Served 
5 P.M. to 11 P.M. 


Entertainment Nightly 


Open ’til 2 A.M. Closed Sunday 
York Road Reservations 
New Hope 862-2182 
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Where to Dine 
Along the Delaware 


Cuttalossa Inn — Delicious Food 
served in delightful surroundings—Out- 
door dining by the falls — Home Made 
Deserts Specialty of the house. Rt. 32, 
River Rd. Lumberville, Pa. 


Indian Rock Hotel—-L. D. River road 
above Black Eddy. Unusual atmosphere. 
See the Indian profile on the rock high 
above the Delaware River. Cocktail 
Lounge opens 5 o'clock daily. Closed 
Sunday. 


Ringing Rocks Inn—On the hill, Up- 
per Black Eddy. Gourmet food in a de- 
lightful upper Bucks setting. Open daily 
from 11:30. Except Monday. For reser- 
vations call YUkon 2-8782 


New Hope 


The Cock’n Bull—offers fine food in 
an informal, old fashioned setting you 
will find delightful. Located in the new 
Peddler’s Village in Lahaska. Open 
daily except Monday — Lunch 12 to 
2:30, Tea 2:30 to 4:00, Dinner 5 to 9 
Sunday dinners — from 1 to 9 (No 
Lunch) 794-7051 


Tow Path House—New Hope. Unique 
well-fireplace, glows by the creek light- 
ing diners. Check giant blackboard menu 
for delicacies. Choice. Cocktails. Visitors 
to New Hope should visit here. 


Black Bass Hotel — Lumberville, a 
short distance above New Hope. Estab- 
lished 1745. Reknowned for gracious 
country dining. Overlooking the scenic 
Delaware River. Tele.: AXtel 7-5770. 


Cartwheel Inn—Superb Cuisine. Swiss- 
French Menu. Breakfast, Luncheon — 
Dinner 12 to 11 P.M. Sunday Dinner 12 
to 9. Bar open weekdays until 3 A.M. 
Route 202—near New Hope. Closed 
Sundays. 


Centre Bridge Inn — Fine Food and 
Drink — Luncheon ahd Dinner — Com- 
pletely restored 18th Century Georgian 
— Sunken Canal Garden — Antique 
and Art Gallery — Closed Sunday — 
862-2048. 


Chez ODETTE has captured the 
unique charm and atmosphere in a typi- 
cal Bucks County setting. French and 
American cuisine. Lunch, Dinner, Cock- 
tails, open everyday except Sunday. 


#8 Mechanic — 8 W. Mechanic St., 
New Hope, Pa. Sandwiches and light 
platters served from morning till mid- 
night, every day but Monday, 862-2164. 


Feasterville 


Buck Hotel—Feasterville. Old timey 
inn with a chummy bar. L. D. moderate- 
ly priced. Phone ahead for special dishes. 
Cheese cake delicious. Expert catering. 


Banquet Facilities 


CROSS KEYS 
Route 611 & 313 


348-9364 


No. 8 MECHANIC 


A Good Sandwich Over The Millpond 
Open Every Day but Monday 


No. 8 W. Mechanic St., New Hope 
PHONE: 862-2164 


Open Daily 
except Monday 


Luncheon 12-2:30 
Tea 2:30-4:00 
Dinner 5:00-9:00 


Sunday dinners 
from 1:00-9:00 
(no lunch) 


The Cock ’n Bull of Peddler’s Vil- 
lage, specializing in chicken and 
beef — steaks broiled over glowing 
open Hearth. 


The Cock ’n Bull 


Peddler’s Village, Lahaska 794-7051 
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BLACK BASS HOTEL 


“On the Delaware since 1745” 
Open 364 Days Of The Year 
NOT Christmas Day 
Exclusive Parties up to a 100 


Lunch 12-2:30 Dinner 5:30-10 
We have a unique Chef 


GARDEN GIFT SHOP 
Route 32 at Lumberville, Pa. 
Phone 297-5770 


Flannery” 


Intimate Dining In The 
CHATEAU ROOM 
A Selected Menu of Choice 


Steaks-Fillets-Seafood 
Charcoal Broiled 


Johnny Burke at the Piano 
U.S. Rt. 1 SK 7-3757  Penndel, Pa. 


FOUR WINDS TAVERN 


The Finest Pood 
in a Charming Atmosphere 


Steaks — Chops — Seafood 
Chicken-in-the-basket 


Lunch & Dinner 12 ‘til 9 Sunday 12 ‘til 8 
Open Fireplace 
RT. 611 Revere, Pa. 


"15 miles N. of Doylestown” 


THE FALLOW HOUSE 
Dairy Bar & Restaurant 


Family Restaurant 
RT. 611, PLUMSTEADVILLE, PA. 
5 Miles North of Doylestown 


Delicious Snacks 
Full Course Dinners 


For Reservations 
Telephone: 766-8974 


Open Every Day From 10 A.M. 


He SDHSOR 
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FOR LUNCHEON 
AND DINNER 


PRIVATE 
DINING ROOM 
AVAILABLE 


SUNDAY DINNER 


Open Daily except Monday 
Phone 794-7959 


Route 202 
BUCKINGHAM, PA, 


WHERE TO DINE 


Wrightstown 


Old Anchor Inn—Rts. 413 and 232, 
Wrightstown. Roast beef and homemade 
cheese cake are outstanding. Terrace 
and Hunt rooms available for banquets, 
a and clubs. Cocktails—also 

ar. 


Doylestown and Nearby 


Old Water Wheel Inn—One and a 
half miles north of Doylestown. Old Mill 
built in 1714. Mill supplied flour to 
Washington’s army. Terrace dining— 
unusual bar, best food—atmosphere. 


Conti Inn—Cross Keys, L. D. Une of 
Country’s historic old ings, owned and 
hosted by the Conti's, a name well 
known in restaurant circles, Try Walter’s 
Caesar Salad. Bar. 


Country Side Inn—Cross Keys. L. D. 
Modest prices for grand snapper soup 
and sauerbraten. Unpretentious, bright, 
and cheerful. Bar. Air-conditioned. 


Doylestown Inn—18 W. State St. 
Features early breakfast, business lunch, 
cocktails, dinner and late snacks. Guest 
rooms with private bath. Banquets. Fine 
food in a family atmosphere. 


Below Doylestown 


Warrington Inn—Rt. 611, Warrington. 
L. D. Famous for fine seafood. Spacious 
rooms for private parties. Cordial atmos- 
phere created by Vincent’s greeting. 


On the Jersey Side 


Lambertville House — Lambertville. 
Miniature loaves of bread at this histor- 
ic old country hotel. L-D Candlelight 
bar ’til 2 a.m. (except Sunday); hot food 
served 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m. daily 


River’s Edge — Lambertville, N. J. 
perched on the banks of the Delaware, 
this stone mill built in 1835 is a delight- 
ful place to dine. Radio’s, “Stella Dallas” 
on hand to greet you. Here you enjoy 
fine continental food and American 
favorites. 


Upper Bucks 


Four Winds Tavern—Rt. 611, Revere, 
north of Ottsville. Open fireplace flicker, 
on basket-chickens and T-bone steaks. 


The Fallow House—Dairy bar and 
restaurant. Dinners, sandwiches, 15 flav- 
ors of ice cream. Rt. 611, five miles 
north of Doylestown. 


Newtown 


Homestead of Lavender Hall—Rt. 
532, Newtown. Colonial Elegance with 
homestyle cooking. Mr. Chrales’ south- 
ern fried chicken a specialty. Buffet 


luncheons and dinners Wednesday, 
Thursday and Saturday. 
Buckingham 


Boswells Route 202 — Open every 
day except Monday from 11 to 9 P.M. 
Dinner Sundays Private Dining room 
for parties. Unusually good food at 
attractive prices. Pleasant colonial at- 
mosphere. Capable service. 


—— 


“One Of the Best Things 
In Life is Good Food” 


WARRINGTON INN 
Easton Hwy & Bristol Rd. 
Route 611 Warrington, Pa. 
DI 3-0210 


Vincent Coggiola, Proprietor 
* Weddings - Receptions 
* Banquets A Specialty 
Exclusive but not expensive 
Cocktails 


DELIGHTFUL DINING on the DELAWARE 


Lambertville, New Jersey 


At the bridge 
1/2 block off Rt. 202 


LUNCHEON 12-2 October to June 
COCKTAILS AND DINNER 5-9:30 
SATURDAY SUPPER 11-12 
SUNDAY DINNER 4-8 P.M. 


Telephones 
EXport 7-0897—0817 


River-front room available 
for Parties and Receptions 


DELIGHTFUL DINING 
AT THE HISTORIC 


Yardley Inn 


ON THE DELAWARE 
Yardley, Pa. 


Luncheons from Noon to 2:00 P.M. 
Dinners from 5 to 10 P.M. 
till 11 P.M. on Fri. & Sat. 
Late evening snacks 
Bar opens at noon 
HYatt 3-3800 
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THE BUCK GIFT SHOPPE 
AT THE BUCK HOTEL 


EARLY AMERICAN GIFTS- 
_ FROM THE HEART OF BUCKS 
Red-Cliff Ironstone 
‘Woodbury Pewter 
Bluegate Candles 
© Colonial Reproductions 
-Westmoreland Milk Glass 


å 


Browsing Through Bucks? 
Don’t miss this delightful new 
Gift Shoppe. Dine and shop. in 
a typical Bucks setting. 


.THE BUCK GIFT SHOPPE 
1204 Buck Road - ELm 5-1343 
Feasterville, Penna. 


“Don’t Pass 
The Buck!’ 
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DINNER COCKTAILS 
LUNCH 
A favorite eating place 


of the County 
since 1735 


Open 6 Days-Closed Sunday 


Buck Hore 


Intersection Buck Rd. 
Bustleton & Bridgeton Pikes 
FEASTERVILLE, PA. 
ELmwood 7-1125 


WHERE TO DINE 


Lower Bucks 

Flannery’s—Man-sized meals that will 
delight the slim-line gals. Steaks, Chops, 
Seafood—charcoal broiled. Paintings by 
well known Bucks County artists to en- 
joy while you dine. U.S. Route 1, Penn- 
del, Pa. Chateau Room open 5 p.m. to 
1 a.m. 


The Yardley Inn—This historic spot 
on the Delaware River at Yardley, fea- 
tures delightful food for luncheon and 
dinner under the capable management 
of Roger Stocovaz. Good food in a rare 
setting. For reservations call HYatt 
3-3800. 


The Buckingham and Elbow Rooms, 
—Bristol Motor Inn, Bristol, Pa. U.S. 
Rt. 13 & Pa. Turnpike — “Wonderful 
Good” Food and Cocktails — Open 
Every day — Call ST 8-8400 


Lower River Road 


Colonial Country House Restaurant— 
At edge of Washington Crossing Park, 
over the Canal Bridge. A place to bring 
the children and enjoy a delicious full 
course dinner, or an in between snack. 


Washington Crossing Inn—Washing- 
ton Crossing. Dine in formal dining 


rooms or in original kitchen of this his- ' 


toric inn. Facilities for bridge parties in 
small private rooms. Recommended food 
and bar. 


OUR COVER 


Our cover this month is Fall Leaves 
by Mimi Hoag. Mrs. Hoag, a talented 
young Bucks County Artist has many 
successful shows to her credit. 


PLEASANT 
DINING 


LUNCHEON 
DINNER 
COCKTAILS 


Dining is Always Delightful Here. If the 
weather is warm and golden, the terrace 
is at its best. If the weather is sad and 
rainy and chilly, we light the indoor fire- 
place. And the food is wonderful every 
day except Monday (when we're closed). 


THE TOW PATH HOUSE 


Mechanic Street on the Canal 
New Hope, Pa. 862-2784 


ALL THE FAMILY KNOWS 
Lunching is a Treat... 
Dining an Event, at 


GOLDIE’S 
DINER & RESTAURANT 


Serving Daily from 7 until 7 
Sundays from 7 until 8 


RT. 313, Dublin, Pa. 249-3686 


WITCHWOOD FARM 
COUNTRY KITCHEN 


Where Route 202 meets Route 309 
Open daily 9:30 A.M. to midnight 


BREAKFAST—LUNCH—DINNER 
SANDWICHES 


FARM-MADE ICE CREAM 


For a delicious salad ask your grocer for 
Low-Calorie 


COUNTRY KITCHEN DRESSING 


THE DOYLESTOWN INN — a pleasant place to enjoy good food 
for breakfast, lunch, dinner or late snacking. 


Join Penny Larsen 
and guest celebrities 
during the Friday at 
Five broadcasts from 
the Jug-In-The-Wall 
Cocktail Lounge. 


One of the county’s oldest favorites, 
you'll find your visit to this historic Inn 
a delightful experience. Whether it’s for 
an early breakfast, a pleasant business 
or shopping luncheon, family dinner in 
the main dining room or cocktails or 
nightcap in the Jug-In-The-Wall, you 
will enjoy it thoroughly. Spacious, com- 
fortable guest rooms, all with private 
bath. Banquet facilities also available. 


The Doylestown Inn 


18 West State Street, Doylestown, Pa. 
348-2474 
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he full moon that decorates the sky 
about the middle of October in 
northern temperate latitudes has long 
been known to country people as “the 
harvest moon.” 

It was welcomed by young and old 
on Bucks County farms of an earlier 
day. The harvest moon was a promise 
that the end of the hard work which 
had driven them without respite from 
the first peepings of Spring was in 
sight. Every member of the family, 
excepting only infants and toddlers, 
had labored at the farm tasks from 
dawn until dusk — and finished them 
by lantern-light. 

Soon there would be time for fun 
at the harvesting frolics such as the 
apple-butterings and cider makings; 
time for romance to flourish among 
the young people — with or without 
the happy chance of turning up a red 
ear at a corn husking, which meant 
‘that the lucky fellow could chase 
any unmarried girl he had a mind to 
kiss her when he caught her. Some- 
how, the girls never managed to run 
very fast. 

The harvest moon had a special 
meaning for the children and teen- 
agers, for soon they would be free 
to go to school! They might not give 
a hoot whether nine apples subtracted 
from 26 apples left 17 or 12, but 
making a guess at it while sitting 
down was a blessed relief from farm 
work . 

The human muscle was much es- 
teemed by the farm folk of colonial 
Bucks. It was the only power they had 
to clear the land and then to plant, 
cultivate and harvest the crops. In 
time, they would acquire oxen and 
horses and mechanical devices of 
sorts, but muscle-power would still be 
king. 

If brawn was admired, brains were 
barely tolerated. The puny in size and 
the delicate in health were grudgingly 
permitted to attend school beyond the 
time required to get a smattering of 
the three Rs: reading, ’riting and 
rithmatic. What else were they good 
for? If they proved “all fired smart,” 
maybe they could go into lawin’, 
doctorin’, preachin’ or teachin’. But 
somebody had to feed and clothe “the 
helpless idjits” and that somebody had 
to have strong muscles. 
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Shine On 


Harvest Moon 


The mechanization of the modern 
farm would have made the early 
settlers’ eyes pop. They had but a 
few tools, and these were not very 
different from those used by the til- 
lers of the soil in Biblical days. 


Their plows, it is true, were not as 
crude as the forked stick, with one 
prong used to draw it and the other 
sharpened to scratch the surface of 
the field, used thousands of years ago 
and still seen in undeveloped countries 
today. The Bucks County plows were 
makeshifts made mostly of wood, with 
a crudely forged iron share or shoe 
to turn the soil. It was pulled by oxen, 
but the man on the other end of it 
worked as hard as the beasts. Farmers 
were not called “clodhoppers” for no 
reason. It was a very descriptive term. 


A settler who was too poor to buy 
oxen or to replace those which had 
died, hitched his biggest sons in their 
place. And it was not unknown to use 
a husky wife or daughter to pull her 
share. The niceties of what was man’s 
work and what was woman’s wark 
were unimportant. A harvest was a 
necessity to see the family through 
the long winter. 


Plowing became easier when black- 
smiths Robert and Joseph Smith, of 
Buckingham Township, invented a 
cast iron plate or mould board to turn 
the sod in place of the wooden mould 
boards previously used in the area. 
They received a patent for this from 
the U. S. Government in 1801. The 
following year, Joseph Smith moved 
to Tinicum Township and founded 
Smithtown, on the Delaware, where 
he introduced the use of anthracite 
coal in his forge. 


The farming tasks multiplied seem- 
ingly without end once the sod had 
been turned. The principal crops 
were wheat, rye, Indian corn, buck- 
wheat, flax and oats. The wild grass 
in the meadows was cut for hay; 
clover and timothy had yet to come 
upon the scene. A few vegetables, 
such as turnips, beets and beans were 
raised in the “kitchen garden” but 
potatoes were unknown to many. 
Apple trees provided the fruit most 
favored because it could be stored or 
dried or turned into cider or a tart 
spread for bread. 


Colonial Country House 
RESTAURANT - DAIRY BAR 
Rt. 532 and Upper River Rd. 
HY 3-2558 


Jumbo Sandwiches and 
Ice Cream Sodas 


open every day 
Luncheon Special 11:30-4:30, 75c to 95c 
Full Course Dinners 4:30-8:30 
Sunday Dinners 11:30-8:30 
Delicious food, tastefully served in 
Colonial atmosphere. 


BELL LPL L LED LLL IPL LD LL OL PL DALI OOS 


PARK VIEW 
LUNCH RESTAURANT 
Across from New 
a Bucks Co. 
Court House 
DENNER Special Occasions 
from $1.45 Weddings - Parties 
Under 
New Management 
SUNDAN 30 East Court St. 
Doylestown, Pa. 
Family Style 348-3311 


CASCADE LODGE 


HIGH IN THE BEAUTIFUL 
BUCKS COUNTY HILLS 
AT KINTNERSVILLE 


Fine food individually prepared and 
served in a delightfully relaxing setting. 
Enjoy leisurely cocktails at our fireside 
lounge, but please remember meals by 
reservation only to insure fine food, 
perfectly prepared for you. Catering 
to weddings, banquets and occasions. 
For Reservations call 346-7484 
S. from Easton on 611 turn right 
1/2 mile South of Riegelsville 


ooer o o aes = anan oaa 
OUR WONDERFUL OLD INN 


this year marks its sesquicentennial 
— serving the finest of foods and 
drinks in lovely historic surround- 
ings. Never closed. Banquet facil- 
ities. Rooms for overnight guests. 
Ample parking. 


Dinner 11 A.M. till 9 P.M. 
Our New Buttery Open till 2 A.M. 


DUNCAN HINES 
CUE AND 


Tanibertville Guse 


Bridge St., Lambertville, N.J. EX 7-0202 
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HARVEST MOON 


In the fashion used by the ancients, 
the grains were broad-casted by hand, 
cut with sickle or scythe; stacked and 
hauled by mauscle-power. Now, the 
harvest moon, which starts its rise 
before the sun has set, gave the tardy 
farmers a chance to continue to work 
by its light to garner the crop before 
the coming of frost. 

The most laborious task, albeit the 
most satisfying because the results 
could be seen, measured and tasted, 
was the threshing of the grains. The 
flail was the instrument in universal 
use in Bucks County from its earliest 
settlement to the middle of the 19th 
Century. Although not mentioned in 
the Bible, the flail was a tool known 
to have been used in Europe and Asia 
since the Middle Ages. It was a 
slightly tapering wooden staff of what- 
ever length was best suited to the 
height of the user, with a shorter, 
heavier club attached to one end with 
a coupling of wire or leather. The 
slang of the period referred to the 
flail as “the bread-pole.” 

The cut grain was spread upon the 
threshing floor and the beat, beat, 
beat of the flail to separate the kernels 
from the straw began. The loud and 
regular strokes of the flail resounded 
in barns all over the county. The 
threshing was often the job of the 
older boys, and it was a general rule 
that the work had to be finished 
before they could go to school — and 
get some rest. 

The other method of threshing was 
to tread out the grain from the straw 
with oxen, which is mentioned in the 
Bible, or with horses, which they rode 
around and around on the threshing 
floor for a long time. The disadvan- 
tages were that the straw became dirt- 
ied and slashed. Many farmers pre- 
ferred the flail method, particularly if 
they had sons big enough to do beat- 
ing. 

The straw was tough on damp or 
rainy mornings and it was harder 
than ever to release the grain. The 
boy would change positions this way 
and that to ease the strain on his arms 
and back. But blows alone could do 
the job and he had to continue to 
swing the flail from morning until 
night, for a period of five or six weeks. 
One mathematically inclined youth in 
Upper Bucks ticked off the number 
of blows he struck in an hour, and 
figured that altogether he swung the 
flail in a beating motion with all his 
might 100,000 times in his six-week 
stint. The account does not say 
whether or not this was the origin 
of the phrase “dead beat” but it can 
be assumed that the boy was exactly 
that. A 
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Gracious Dining 
in 
Colonial 


Atmosphere 


Banquet Facilities 
for 10 to 200 


persons. 


Closed Mondays. 


Washington Crossing Inn 
Washington Crossing, Pennsylvania Phone HYatt 3-6677 


SOCIAL OBLIGATIONS 


are s0 easy to repay at our buffetl 


DINNER BUFFET Wednesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays 
LUNCHEON BUFFET Wednesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays 


Hove a table reserved on the Balcony or by the 
Waterfall for a party .. . or for the family. 


The Homestead Restaurant 
of Lavender Hall 


Route 532 above Newtown, Bucks County, Pa. WOrth 8-3888 
Air-Conditioned Cocktails 


The tree that grows 
thru our roof. 


- A-| GARTEN 


loans. M Me Own Make - Hand Dipped 


ne CANDIES 


savings 
SPECIAL One lb. Assorted 
Chocolates with this ad Only $1.50 
We ship anywhere - VO 2-2367 


Bucks County 
New Hope 


Open every day 


Doylestown Federal 
Savings & Loan Association 


17 W. COURT ST Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone: 348-4554 
Penna. 


The BUCKINGHAM And ELBOW ROOMS 


WONDERFUL GOOD FOOD AND COCKTAILS 
(Open AL Seven) 
BREAKFAST - LUNCHEON - DINNER - LATE SUPPER 


Banquet Facilities — 10 to 75 
Cocktails served Sunday 1 to 10 P.M. (Philadelphia only) 


BRISTOL MOTOR INN oe ` mcr, CROSSWAY MOTOR INN 4 
Route 13 z 4 University Ave. Exit 
Bristol, Pa. a E Schuylkill Expressway 
ST 8-8400 % A Phila., Pa. EV 2-8200 


VY 


Michener urges a large gathering to support the Kennedy Administration Bill on Medicare. 


MICHENER 


he foot race, as the tortoise once 

demonstrated, does not always 
go to the swift, but that doesn’t mean 
that all things being equal the hare 
shouldn’t win. 

A political race does not neces- 
sarily go to the man in the party with 
the largest registration lead, but it 
surely puts that man in a favorable 
position. 

This is the basic problem confront- 
ing novelist James A. Michener as 
his campaign to oust Republican 
Congressman Willard S. Curtin draws 
into the final weeks of the most single- 
minded, intensive, individual political 
effort ever staged in this county. 

It has been a seven-day-a-week 
effort which has taken him into just 
about every city, town and hamlet 
in Bucks and Lehigh counties from 
Slatington to Fallsington. This kind of 
campaign is physically and emotion- 
ally taxing, full of exhilarating highs 
and depressing lows, but whenever 
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his unusual determination and energy 
began to lag, Michener had only to 
recall to mind two facts — there are 
13,000 more Republicans in Bucks 
and Lehigh Counties than there 
are Democrats, and Curtin over- 
whelmed his Democratic opponent in 
1960 by a whopping 26,424 votes. 

“No matter how you look at it, 
and the Lord knows I’ve looked at 
that figure often enough to imprint 
it on my mind for the rest of my life, 
26,424 votes are a lot of votes. If Mr. 
Curtin were a good Congressman I 
would stand the chance of the pro- 
verbial snowball — but the fact is 
there is grave dissatisfaction with his 
record,” says Michener. 

“I have spent hours carefully read- 
ing mountains of issues of the Con- 
gressional Record, and his name 
simply never appears. Although he 
makes a fetish of showing up for roll 
call votes (and I must say I can’t 
criticize him for that) he simply 


never makes a speech, never has had 
a major piece of public legislation to 
his credit, and most important, has 
done nothing constructive for this 
district.” 

“In the early stages of this cam- 
paign when I was campaigning for 
public support of the Administration’s 
King-Anderson medical care for the 
aged bill, I took Mr. Curtin to task 
for what I earnestly believe to be his 
failure to do anything in this field. 
He had the almost unbelievable gall 
to publicly announce that he had in- 
troduced a new medical care for the 
aged bill. This bill, with the exception 
of the addition of the word ‘the’ and 
the changing of the figure ‘38’ to °39’ 
was a word-for-word copy of a bill 
introduced by Rep. Cramer of Flor- 
ida. Now L don’t think this congres- 
sional district deserves or needs that 
kind of representation,” Michener 
said. 

Michener’s run for the Congress 
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can pretty much be divided into two 
phases. In the early stages he did a 
great deal of door knocking, super- 
market visiting and the like and in 
general asad every opportunity to get 
the feel of the people at the grass 
roots level. At the same time he was 
able to stage several well attended 
large affairs which he used as a sound- 
ing board for his views on the issues. 
Meanwhile, with the able assistance 
of his school teacher campaign man- 
ager Milton Berkes, (chairman of the 
Falls Township Board of Supervisors, 
and one of the county’s shrewedest 
hard-nosed politicians) he set up a 
vast network of interested friends who 
were willing to set up morning and 
afternoon koffee klatches. The in- 
structions of Michener and Berkes to 
these hosts were the essence of sim- 


plicity — “get as many of your Re- 
publican friends to come as you pos- 
sibly can.” 


During this phase Michener and 
Berkes constantly strove to do what 
must be done in any sucessful cam- 
paign — sell the product, and it must 
be admitted they have an attractive 
product to sell. 

Michener is perhaps the most 
famous and certainly the most suc- 
cessful American novelist of his day 
and a bona fide expert on the military, 
international communism, and Asia 
(he has been offered four different 
ambassadorships there). 

He has extensive business experi- 
ence, serving for years as the man- 
aging editor of one of the world’s 
largest publishing companies, where, 
in his own words, he “learned to meet 
a payroll, the problems of labor and 
capital, the relations between business 
and government.” 

Prior to his career in publishing, 
he taught American history, govern- 
ment and economics for 10 years and 
he helped write many of the fine text- 
books on these subjects which are 
still in use today. 


His travels as a writer and in gov- 
ernment have taken him to 79 foreign 
countries, and he has become intimate- 
ly acquainted with political leaders 
the world over. He has spent in- 
numerable hours conferring with the 
State Department on our relations 
abroad. While serving as chairman of 
the Food For Peace program at the 
request of President Eisenhower, he 
came to know many of our govern- 
ment’s leaders, and has maintained 
these friendships through the inter- 
vening years. 

During World War II he entered 
the Navy as a seaman and emerged 
a Lieutenant Commander, and during 
the Korean War he volunteered and 
was accepted for work with our 


Armed Forces, often serving behind 
enemy lines. 

Few men, anytime, anywhere, have 
entered the field of politics with such 
impressive credentials. 

The turning point of the Michener 
campaign was reached on Sept. 11, 
when at a rally of Southampton 
Democratic workers, he ripped into 
Curtin, calling him a “do-nothing 
Congressman.” He promised that if 
elected, he would “do more for this 
district in six months than my op- 
ponent has done in six years.” This 
was Phase 2. 

This is the kind of talk dear to the 
heart of the neighborhood political 
workers. It is a clear-cut, bread and 
butter issue. Michener’s timing was 
no accident. The Upper Southampton 
rally was the starting point for the 
county-wide campaign proper. It was 
time to take the gloves off and slug 
it out, not only for Michener, but his 
runningmate for State Senator, 
Doylestown attorney, Bob Valimont. 

Now the emphasis of his campaign 
shifted. Michener was still out every 
day trying to woo Republicans, but 
the majority of his efforts were now 
directed at whomping up enthusiasm 
for his cause among the district’s 
precinct-level workers, who in the 
final analysis, by their individual 
efforts, will win or lose the election 
for him. 

Once the point was made, Michener 
continued to drive it home, never 
missing an opportunity to hit at what 
he believes to be the soft underbelly 
of Willard Curtin’s political career— 
his record. This tack has been an 
enormous success with Democratic 
committeemen and women. How it 
will go over with the general public 
is another story—a story which won’t 
be written until after the votes are 
counted on Nov. 6. 


Win, lose or draw, the campaign 
has been a moving personal experience 
for Jim Michener. 


Jim Michener in his Doylestown High 
School basketball togs in 1917. 


“I was raised in this area and I’ve 
always felt close to its people. 
Throughout my travels, Bucks County 
has never really been far from me. 
This campaign has given me the op- 
portunity to really get to know just 
how basically fine my neighbors here 
are. If it were February again, and 
I had it to do over, I would still run 
for Congress, for this has been the 
most rewarding experience of my 
life,” says Michener. A 


Michener, explains his views on education to a group of students. 


THE CURTINS — Son Jeff, Geraldine Cutin, Congressman Curtin, daughter-in-law 
Beverly Bock Curtin, son Larry. 


CURTIN 


he past six years in Washington 

have been the most exciting in my 
life. From the day we arrived in 
Washington in 1956, which was the 
inaugural year for President Eisen- 
hower’s second term, until the present, 
the pace has been hectic, the hours 
spent on government business tre- 
mendous — but with it all, it has 
been exhilirating to be a part of the 
legislative branch of the government. 
Although the years since 1956 have 
been tense ones, requiring much 
necessary legislation, and always with- 
in a framework of world crisis (all 
of which have consumed the full 
time of my husband in his capacity 
as Congressman for the 8th District) 
— they have been, nevertheless, grati- 
fying and satisfying years. 

Public service was not new to my 
husband. He had been District At- 
torney for Bucks County over a long 
period of time. As chief law enforce- 
ment officer of the county, he was 
accustomed to the demands of public 
service. Having the opportunity, how- 
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ever, to serve the Bucks-Lehigh Dis- 
trict in Congress, especially at this 
important time in our history, was 
different — and there were the added 
responsibilities that attached to that 
high office. 

Through all his years of public 
service, Willard has held very strong 
convictions about the responsibility 
of an elected officer to the people he 
serves. From the moment of his 
election as Congressman for the 8th 
District, he was convinced of the 
necessity for keeping in touch with 
his constituents to determine their 
opinions and sentiments on various 
matters that would come up before 
the U. S. Congress. 

Although Willard and I do not 
discuss all of the day-to-day opera- 
tions of his office, we did have many 
discussions during those first months 
in Washington as to how he might 
effectively establish what he believed 
to be a very necessary communication 
with his people in the counties he 
represented. From these discussions 


By Geraldine Curtin 


came a “first” in the Bucks-Lehigh 
District — the now familiar Curtin 
annual qusetionnaire. 

I am making much of the question- 
naire because it turned out to be some- 
thing very close to me during its 
early presentation. The first Curtin 
questionnaire was sent out in 1957 
and was distributed so that all the 
householders in the Bucks-Lehigh 
District would have an opportunity 
to express themselves. We were not 
prepared for the tremendous response 
which was received the first year. 
More than 20,000 questionnaires 
were returned, and our lack of prep- 
aration became very apparent when 
the time for tabulation came about. It 
was decided to do it with the help 
of volunteer workers, and in this 
connection my services were also en- 
listed. 

It was at this time that I had the 
chance to determine the great interest 
of the people of Bucks and Lehigh in 
the questions asked, but more im- 
portantly, in the fact that this was the 
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first time that a Congressman in this 
District had ever solicited this type 
of guidance. Literally thousands of the 
questionnaries turned in in 1957 had 
written comments at the bottom which 
congratulated the Congressman for 
this effort on his part to learn how 
they felt about issues. Many of them 
commented that no one had ever 
taken the trouble to determine what 
they thought or what they believed. 

As you may know, it has been a 
rule of my husband to spend five days 
in Washington (unless the Congress 
is in session or he has some particular 
committee duties) and to spend the 
weekends alternately between his 
offices in Morrisville and Allentown. 
It has been his policy to always have 
the doors open in Washington and his 
Bucks-Lehigh offices, to anyone, for 
any reason, at any time. As a result, 
a tremendous number of people week- 
weekly stop by at the Washington 
office, and almost as many in the local 
offices. In this connection I have at- 
tempted to be of assistance to the 
Congressman in this phase of his 
Congressional duties. 

Washington draws countless visitors 
each year. Many of them come on 
government business, but many also 
come just as visitors to their nation’s 
capitol. Due to the pressure of his 
Congressional duties, it is not always 
possible for the Congressman to spend 
any large amount of time with visitors, 
especially where it would require his 
absence from his office. So that he 
might meet and talk with each of his 
visitors, Willard has established the 
custom of lunching with the people 
in the Congressional Dining Room in 
the Capitol, thus permitting him to 
see many more people during the 
course of a day than could be given 
office appointments. 


Almost all visitors to Washington, 
particularly those who are in the 
nation’s beautiful Capitol for the first 
time, are interested in seeing the 
various government buildings and 
other points of interest, and it is 
here that I have been able to assist 
the Congressman by serving as their 
personal guide to the city. 


Most visitors have a list of things 
they wish to see and do (practically 
everyone wants to ride on the Senate 
Subway!) but I always make certain 
to include on these tours a visit to 
Arlington Cemetery for the changing 
of the guard, a tour of the Capitol 
building and if their time permits, a 
visit to the Lincoln Memorial at night. 
Willard many times joins me for this 
portion of the tour, which comes 
after office hours, for although both 
of us have seen this impressive sight 
many times, we never tire of its 


beauty. Although these tours have 
consumed many hours of my time, it 
has been a pleasure to serve in this 
way in assisting our friends and 
neighbors from Bucks and Lehigh in 
gaining an insight into their govern- 
ment. 

There are, of coures, many activi- 
ties to occupy the time of a Congress- 
man’s wife in Washington. All Con- 
gressmen’s and Senator’s wives are 
eligible to belong to the Congressional 
Club. As Willard went into Washing- 
ton with the 85th Congress, it has 
been my privilege to be a member 
of the 85th Congress Club for these 
past six years and just recently, I 
was honored by being elected to serve 
as president of this group for the 2 
years of the 88th Congress. It is 
with this group of Washington wives 
that I have earned my 50-hour pin as 
a Red Cross volunteer, devoting each 
Tuesday to this work. Here, too, I 
have made many friends from across 
the country. 

Although Willard and I try to plan 
our week-ends so that we may spend 
time in our home here and with 
friends and relatives, while Congress 
is in session these plans must many 
times be cancelled — and often on 
very short notice. I recall recently a 
special committee meeting of the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee which required the cancelling 
of our week-end plans because of a 
Saturday session called to reframe 
and put into final form the Telstar 
legislation, which subsequently so 
successfully passed both Houses of 
Congress. More recently, we had 
hoped, with the election coming up 
shortly, that we would be able to 
spend some time in the District during 


Umbel, Jr. of Silver Spring, Md. 


the Labor Day adjournment of Con- 
gress. Again, our plans were cancelled 
because the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee was holding 
spicial hearings during this time on 
the very necessary drug legislation 
which coincided with the national 
scare on Thalidomide. This meant that 
Willard could not spend this time in 
the District, but rather would attend 
the committee meetings, at which time 
he was successful in offering several 
amendments to the bill under con- 
sideration. 

This is, of course, campaign time 
for Willard here in the 8th District 
where he is seeking re-election. Al- 
though we both realize the importance 
of these next few weeks, it has been 
difficult for us to make plans for 
active campaigning. We have no way 
of knowing when Congress will 
adjourn and now, as always in the 
past, Willard feels that his place is 
in Washington while so much vital 
legislation is being considered. 

We have managed, through tight 
scheduling and racing against time, 
to spend a considerable amount of 
time with the people of Bucks and 
Lehigh Counties — and we plan to 
make every effort to get back to the 
District as soon as possible. This, too, 
is a responsibility to his constituents 
that Willard does not want to neglect. 

I do know that, above all, my hus- 
band has used every waking hour to 
concern himself with the problems of 
the nation and his constituents dur- 
ing his six years in office. I believe 
that the people of Bucks County 
know this too, and appreciate it— and 
it is my fervent hope that they will 
support him in his campaign for re- 
election. A 


GOOD SCOUT — Congressman Curtin receives a Scout pin from Cub Scout Richard 


obert Hickman Little sat in the 

living room of his apartment at 
332 S. York Road, Hatboro, a few 
weeks ago drinking ginger ale and 
talking about candy and cake and the 
magnificent ice cream parlor he had 
visited not too long ago in Wilming- 
ton, Del. His sweet tooth was trem- 
bling like a divining rod and when that 
happens, his wife Barbara will tell 
you, he is a man possessed, a man 
likely to march straight out to his car 
in the dead of night and drive until 
he catches, like a dog on point, the 
scent of ice cream. His hands, how- 
ever, were not trembling. They never 
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HO FOOLED 
EISENHOWER 


By John Lawrence 


tremble, for over the years they have 
been trained to make things vanish 
or appear right in front of your eyes. 
If you could see those hands at work 
only a few inches from you, as I have, 
you would never again doubt the ex- 
pression, “The hand is quicker than 
the eye.” Robert Little is known as 
the “Wizard,” and he is one of the 
finest close-up magicians in the busi- 
ness. He is only 30 but oh what a lot 
of living he has packed into those 30 
years. He could, for example, tell you 
a tale about Dwight Eisenhower when 
Ike was President. Or he could talk 
about Paul Rosini, John Scarne, Fred 


Waring and a lot of other people he 
has worked or studied with. But he 
wouldn’t. He is not a man of words 
— except when he is grumping over 
his tennis game or his supply of 
sweets. He could also tell you that he 
holds a letter of commendation from 
a former secretary of the Air Force 
praising him for his work in the Air 
Force’s Central Intelligence Division. 
He could have wound up in a river 
with his throat slit in that job. He got 
out of it in one piece, however. An 
angel of luck rides his shoulder. 

The Wizard has lived a Walter 
Mitty existence. It all started in Up- 
per Darby, Pa. when he was no more 
than eight years old. His parents took 
him to a Fourth of July block party. 
There was a stage rigged up for the 
local talent, and at the first intermis- 
sion who should leap up on the thing 
but the young Wizard, who had been 
practicing magic at home and ob- 
viously saw this as a great opportuni- 
ty. Mrs. Little, a normal woman who 
married a normal man and already 
was raising one older normal boy, al- 
most fainted, as any normal woman 
might when she sees her youngest son 
standing up there in front of every- 
one deliberately trying to con them. 
Mrs. Little might have forgiven him 
for that, but he was doing one other 
thing that also wasn’t quite part of 
the family code: he was charging — 
and accepting — a penny from all his 
pals for every trick he performed! 
Mrs. Little was somewhere between 
shock and embarrassment, but the 
Wizard’s young pals were coming 
across, the crowd was getting a big 
kick out of it, and the men who ran 
the show were so impressed they 
awarded him one of those grand old 
Gilbert Magician sets. 

Well, it was a beginning, although 
after that the Wizard’s parlor magic 
was discouraged somewhat. As the 
next six years went by he began 
haunting the house of Paul Rosini, a 
neighbor. Rosini was a notorious card 
shark and syndicate gambler of the 
*20’s who was then one of the coun- 
try’s finest card manipulators and 
sleight-of-hand performers. Much of 
his time was spent on the road. When 
he was home he was leary of 14-year- 
old boys who wanted to learn magic. 
One day, however, he broke down, 
grabbed the Wizard by the hand and 
led him up to a room on his third 
floor. There was a table in the center 
covered with black felt. Around it, on 
the walls and ceiling, were 13 mirrors. 
You could sit at that table and see 
your hands from any angle in the 
room. Rosini watched Little handle a 
deck of cards and perform simple 
tricks with small objects. Then he 
took his hands in his and said, his eyes 
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burning like a torch in the night, 
“You have a perfect pair of hands for 
a magician. You don’t often see hands 
like these. They’re very rare.” 


Thereupon began a rather strange 
relationship: Rosini, the stern, un- 
compromising teacher and Little, the 
young Wizard, eager but susceptible 
to mistakes, a boy who practiced 
magic while other boys his age were 
learning to make the double play. 
Rosini wouldn’t stand for mistakes, 
particularly when they were made 
with a deck of cards. He would reach 
across the table, clamp down on the 
youngster’s hand, and squeeze hard! 
“A deck of cards is a musical instru- 
ment — with 52 notes!” he would say 
sharply. “Treat it that way! Don’t 
ever get sloppy! Be professional! Be 
the best!” It was good advice and the 
young Wizard was never to forget it. 
To this day he approaches a deck as 
if it is an object of art. His hands 
caress it, squaring all edges, searching 
for any static that may prevent the 
cards from being handled smoothly. 
And how quickly his hands move! 
Oh how quickly! 

Rosini also advised him not to get 
so wrapped up in magic that he loses 
his nervousness before a show. “When 
you lose that emotional contact with 
an audience,” he said, ‘you're 
through.” Little never forgot that ad- 
vice either and today, although he has 
been a professional for 14 years and 
has performed before some notable 
audiences, he remains as nervous as 
a jackrabbit before he goes on. The 
final piece of advice Rosini gave him 
concerns a peculiar way for a magi- 
cian to be a magician. “Don’t work at 
it full time,” he said. “The zing will 
go out of it for you. Use it part time. 
Have a regular job duning the day.” 
Most of the time Little has followed 
this advice to the letter. He is a suc- 
cessful salesman for a chemical com- 
pany right now and his magic, as you 
can imagine, has paid off handsomely. 

Rosini died about the time the 
Wizard, at 16, made his professional 
debut. He appeared at the Masonic 
League in Ardmore, Pa., collected 
$10 for 20 minutes work, and left 
without dessert. “I was too nervous 
to eat it,” he said, a little disgusted. 
“Had to go on right after dinner.” 
With Rosini dead, Little was on his 
own. He was a polished performer 
all right, but he was hungry for the 
deeper effects, and he wanted, more 
than anything else, to become the 
greatest close-up man of them all. 
“You have to create a miracle,” he 
said, “and make the audience believe 
you're creating it!” And with that he 
reached toward me and produced a 
card from thin air. His hand was no 
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more than a foot from my nose. It 
was not a hurried move. I could see 
everything clearly, but for the life of 
me I could not see the card before he 
produced it. 

Little’s next move was to go to 
Philadelphia and present himself to 
Harry Reed, Mike Kantor and Jack 
Chanin. They were the best magicians 
in the area and willingly took him a 
few more steps up the ladder. (Chan- 
in, for example, spent two years mak- 
ing him a master of the “Old Army 
Shell Game,” which involves trying to 
keep track of a pea as it moves from 
one shell to another.) There were 
also countless meetings and lessons 
with spiritualists, mentalists and hyp- 
notists. Little today is an accomplish- 
ed hypnotist himself but will not use 
it because (1) it is out of vogue, and 
(2) often exposes the subject to ridi- 
cule. Eugene Bernstein — the “Bridey 
Murphy” investigator and one of the 
world’s foremost authorities on hyp- 
nosis — once tried and failed to hyp- 
notize the Wizard in the lobby of a 
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hotel in Buffalo, New York. Evident- 
ly it is true that you cannot be hyp- 
notized if you don’t want to be. 
When the Korean War broke out, 
Little found himself in the Air Force, 
which immediately placed him in the 
Central Intelligence Division. Part of 
his time was spent in lecturing to ser- 
vicemen on the evils of gambling. “We 
never tried to stop them from gambl- 
ing,” he said. “You can’t do that. We 
merely tried to re-educate them, get 
them to send their money home in- 
stead of trying to double it on a deck 
of cards.” Sometimes this is no easier 
than trying to convince a New Yorker 
that the Yankees will finish dead last. 
The rest of his time was spent in a 
form of cloak and dagger work. 
Dressed in civilian clothes and flush 
with money, he visited gambling dens 
that were taking servicemen for every- 
thing they were worth. He walked in- 
to everything from a pool hall’s 
smoke-filled back room to a plush 
private apartment. Once there and 
(Continued on Page 27) 
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TELSTAR! 


An exciting illustrated lec- 
ture on the newest star in the 
heavens—Telstar, our com- 
munications satellite—is now 
available for your club, 
church or civic organization. 

You have heard and read 
so much about Telstar, now 
orbiting the earth and being 
used for the first dramatic 
experiments in relaying tele- 
vision programs and ‘ tele- 
phone calls overseas. Here is 
your opportunity to gain a 
broader understanding of 
this unique satellite. Details 
are explained in layman’s 
language, with colorful 
charts and photos. 

Your program chairman 
will welcome the suggestion 
that the telephone company’s 
Telstar presentation be put 
on your fall meeting sched- 
ule. Arrangements can be 
made simply by calling your 
local Telephone Company 
Business Office. There is, of 
course, no charge. 
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‘ TRAVELING. 
-IN SPAIN 


here are as many reasons for 

traveling as there are travelers. 
Traveling is like climbing into a milk- 
shake mixer. It stirs up your sense 
of values. It gives you a perspective, 
makes clearer the things that are im- 
portant, and scrapes off the petty 
little parastic thoughts that start to 
grow if one sits too long in one spot. 

As a painter of sorts, I find that 
new scenery sharpens the eye, fresh- 
ens the vision of your own surround- 
ings and gives a new and exciting col- 
lection of images. 

On a recent three week trip to 
Spain, I rode busses, joined tours and 
did much old fashioned strolling. It 
was a wonderful feeling, being com- 
pletely on my own, cleansing my mind 
of the every-day routine and opening 
it to new stimuli. I did more looking 
than sketching. These are some of the 
impressions that have remained. Some 
will become paintings, but many more 
will remain as cherished memories. 


Madrid has many images, the beau- 
tiful green Retiro Park on Sunday. 
The pink plaza Major — a perfect 
setting for Carmen, the rooftop pat- 
terns from the hotel window, and the 
Prado museum, of course. The clear- 
est picture is of the Rastro, the Span- 
ish flea market. From the Plaza steps 
looking down the street, the first im- 
pression is of small tattered yellow 
banners flung helter skelter. These are 
the coverings thrown over the ped- 
dlers’ stalls to protect them from the 
blazing sun. The stands seem to grow 
out from the buildings and up the side 
alleys. They are brightly painted and 
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spilling over with strange shapes of 
lanterns, Gothic statues, clothing and 
even garnish modern plastic. 

In and out beneath the banners 
move black-clothed figures. All man- 
ner of dogs yap at the teetering cages 
of birds for sale. Here and there are 
Gypsy women in bedraggled finery, 
one arm cradling a scrawny infant, 
the other blacknailed hand cupped 

t, “por la nina”. 

Walls of tiered ochre buildings 
grow up from the activity below. From 
the windows above quiet eyes watch, 
screened by wrought iron balconies 
and potted plants. Up further still, the 
ridge of tiled rooftops cuts out a blue 
sky pattern. What a problem for a 
winter evening, to organize all this 
into a painting! 


TOLEDO 


I brought to Toledo a preconceiv- 
ed image of El Greco’s “View of 
Toledo” in the Metropolitan Museum, 
New York City. It has long been one 
of my favorite’s — a skillful blend- 
ing of greens, cold greys and white. 
I stood at the same spot and was 
shocked by the change in color. A 
new painting should be done which 
would register the struggle of the 
Spanish people in their constant bat- 
tle for water, for now the green is 
gone. The vivid blue sky only serves 
to play up the monochromatic browns 
of the landscape. The same buildings 
stand on the hillside, but tanned with 
dust, and if you look closely, you can 
see pock marks from the terrible bat- 
tles there during their Civil War. The 
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earth, baked and hard, drops quickly 
down to the river running ever smal- 
ler and greyer in its circle at the foot 
of the mountain. There is a wealth of 
subtle shapes and colors for an ab- 
stract painting. 

Driving further south, I felt the im- 
pact of the silver grey olive trees, 
their great shaggy heads supported by 
tortured grey trunks, as they cast pur- 
ple shadows on the pale red ground. 
In among the groves a lone black 
figures leans with the trunks toward 
the horizon. There is a feeling of 
great poverty in that figure. 


CORDOVA 


Cordva has two faces. In the bril- 
liant sunshine one sees a narrow 
street, a knife-cut in the blocks of 
white houses, spurting with flowers 
that drip down the walls. Up the hill, 
the cobbled alley ends with a glimpse 
of a courtyard, where a child is fill- 
ing her water jug from an ancient 
grey fountain. In the foreground, the 
stark white line of the wall is broken 
by a crazy-angled iron lantern. The 
shadows are geometric shapes of 
cobalt blue. From around the corner 
comes the happy sound of a hurdy- 
gurdy. 

At night, the colors are wrapped in 
a net of Moorish moonlight, each 
quick view like a tale from the 
Arabian Nights. The shrine outside 
the Cathedral twinkles with candle- 
light and there is a strange sadness in 
the quaint Square of the Lanterns. A 
glimpse through a thick grey door- 
way shows a patio where figures sit 
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motionless as if hypnotized by the 
quiet fountain. Here and there is a 
glint of copper flashing through ferns 
and black grillwork. 

In early morning the roads are 
sprinkled with moving black figures, 
each a possibie quick sketch, an excit- 
ing challenge to capture as the bus 
bumps along. Here is a farmer with 
a black beret for a head — hunched 
shoulders blending into side baskets 
unbelievably supported by one thin 
wheel of his bicycle. Fluttering at the 
sides are scrawny-necked turkeys, their 
feet tied to the baskets. 


Ahead is a centaur silhouette — a 
figure of a woman molded to a mule, 
its sides bulging with saddle bags, 
while overhead an umbrella bobbles. 
Coming toward us is a flop-eared 
mule pulling a cart, with the sides 
built up of grotesquely twisted posts 
holding a mound of, hay twice its 
size. The farmer is sleeping. The mule 
probably travels this same route 
every day. To the right, a woman does 
her wash in the shade of an olive tree. 
Off in the field, another mule plods 
an endless circle pulling a wooden 
platform, where becowled and straw- 
hatted, the farmer’s wife sits with 
great dignity in her little chair. They 
are grinding wheat. 


GRANADA 


Granada is a kaleidescope of shapes 
and colors . . . the delicate fretwork 
in the Alhambra, the stately cypress 
trees in the Generalife gardens beside 
the Alhambra, the off-white moun- 
tainside gouged with gypsy caves and 
the quiet coolness of the park nearby. 

Two impressions are most vivid. 
First, a concert of the classic guitar 
in the garden of an ancient villa. In 
the background is a muted mauve 
building, while on the porch a spot- 
light enchances the warm brown of 
the instruments and silhouettes the 
lacey moorish columns. A long pond, 
softly edged with geraniums reflects 
the scene in the foreground. 

The other view is unforgettable, 
seen from my window high in the 
Alhambra Palace Hotel. The moon 
is full and soft and the city of Grana- 
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da lies below. The rooftop shapes 
meander slowly around leading your 
eye to a small square spotted with 
ancient lanterns. Beyond, a muted 
mass of buildings blends with greenery 
and far away the mountains seem like 
crouching dogs (for you can hear 
barking in the distance). White doves 
seem to carry the guitar music up 
from hidden patios below. 

The trip from Granada to Bar- 
celona is a series of contrasts. The 
cork trees are undressing, their arm- 
like branches wrestling with a swathe 
of green petticoats above their fleshy 
trunks. The dark green lemon trees 
stand like Christmas trees decked with 
pale yellow lights. Thatched umbrel- 
las speck the grey beaches, protecting 
the huddled bathers in their cool 
shadows until, like frightened gazel- 
les, they dash into the gay blue Medit- 
terranean. 

Reflected lights collect themselves 
from the tiny, intimate harbor at 
Alicante and rise up to point at the 
paler moon. The rice padies near 
Valencia are punctuated with strange- 
ly Chinese-like figures. 

Northward the road is a wrinkled 
dusty ribbon winding round and 
round the barren mountainside. Here 
and there remnants of abondoned 
castles, architectural relics of Spain’s 
many past invaders, cling to the hill- 
sides. Then the road plunges down 
from the mountains through clusters 
of villages into Barcelona 


BARCELONA 


Barcelona is a deceiving woman. At 
first glance you see wide streets bor- 
dered with beautiful shops and popu- 
lated with elegantly dressed people. 
The only way to really discover her 

(Continued on Page 23) 
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To was, not too many years ago, 
when one could walk from the 
railroad station in Doylestown to 
State and Main streets through a cool 
tunnel of greenery. In fact almost any 
street in town passed beneath great 
arching trees that protected pedes- 
trians from the summer sun. Doyles- 
town was famous for its trees. 

Such illustrious men as James 
Gordon Bennett, editor of the New 
York Herald, often brought his fam- 
ily to enjoy the cool, pleasant streets 
and the comfort of the Fountain 
House. Doylestown had quite a far- 
flung reputation as a summer resort, 
which local newspapers often pro- 
claimed: “The town is handsomely 
improved, affording in most of the 
streets, delightful shady walks; a beau- 
tiful promenade in the public 
grounds; and we have first rate ice 
creams and mineral waters, not ex- 
ceeded even by the Chestnut street 
vendors. We present an annual invi- 
tation to our Philadelphia friends to 
come up and breathe the pure atmos- 
phere of the hill during the summer 
heat... here is quiet ... . air and 
rain, food and feeling, heaven and 
earth, all is fresh and animated.” 

Riao’s grove on the northwest 
border of the town was a_ popular 
place for Fourth of July celebrations 
and public picnics until the great, 
venerable trees were all cut down. 
Harvey’s grove to the southwestern 
edge of town has partially survived. 
It too was a place of public festivity. 
A Fourth of July celebration there in 
1845 was a noted affair. More than 
two hundred citizens were present. 
“Tables were spread with elegant re- 
freshments; during the afternoon 
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there was dancing in the grove, and in 
the Court House in the evening, the 
Doylestown brass band furnishing the 
music.” 

At another public affair in Har- 
vey’s grove a few years later an en- 
thusiastic reporter’s description gave a 
vivid picture of its delights; “A long 
table, canopied by the umbrageous 
boughs, presented a delectable spec- 
tacle to the undinnered multitude; 
and when the signal came, most am- 
ple devotion was paid to the delicious 
collation. It were vain to attempt any 
description of the dulcet freight un- 
der which the table groaned; there 
was the whole family of cakes to the 
utmost generation, from the jumble 
to the mountain patriarch, thatchéd 
with evergreen, and cap’d like al- 
pine summit with its glittering dome 
of snow. Then beef and tongue, ham 
and bacon, thrown in by way of sub- 
stantial props amid the more fanciful 
and less stable viands. There was 
lemonade with mid-winter coldness, 
and ice cream with a chill not un- 
worthy of the Arctic circle, and a 
flavor that would credit the Tropic of 
Capricorn.” 

Then came night, and the grove 
turned into a Champs Elyses. The 
noble arch o’er head, formed by the 
towering oaks, became a firmament 
studded with lamps and torches.” 

Many of the towering oaks still 
stand on the site of Harvey’s grove, 
surviving the building of the Doyles- 
town Seminary on that ground. The 
Seminary, many years ago, passed out 
of existence and Harvey’s grove is 
now one of the handsomest residen- 
tial sections of the town. The beauty 
of the fine homes is enhanced by the 
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great trees, oaks, sweet gum and sev- 
eral other varieties that once “arched 
o’er head” the gay picnics and cele- 
brations of another era. 

The late Dr. Henry Mercer, builder 
of Fonthill and the Bucks County 
Historical Society’s museum, made a 
survey of Doylestown trees in 1918, 
aided by Mrs. Irvin M. James and 
J. Kirk Leatherman. At that time 
Doylestown was shaded by about 
3,785 privately planted trees. Some 
2,149 were maples, 1500 were silver 
maples, 10 were lindens, 4 tulip pop- 
lars, 155 ash, 14 beeches and 6 elms. 
He complained that more than 400 
trees were mutilated by their owners 
“beheading” them to develop a round- 
ed top. He also criticized the abuse of 
trees used as hitching posts where 
horses gnawed the bark to while away 
their waiting time. Curbs were notch- 
ed into the roots of some. 

Dr. Mercer spoke fondly of the 
great lindens at 104 N. Main street 
and a Seckel pear at 88 N. Main 
which were mature trees when the 
first court house was built and its 
park given by Nathaniel Shewell in 
1812. He spoke of many that were 
planted around that first court house, 
adorning the park until the latest 
building was erected. There was an 
ash tree that in 1918 measured nine 
feet in circumference at four feet 
above the ground; a tall, incredibly 
straight black walnut and the magnifi- 
cent buttonwood that stood near 
Court street and grew to a heighth of 
more than 100 feet. In 1890 an at- 
tempt was made to cut it down be- 
cause of the strips of bark and little 
buttonballs that it cast off on the 
ground, but Judge Harmon Yerkes 
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saved it for the bulldozers of a later 


year. 

Among the fine trees that once 
lined Doylestown streets he mentioned 
a European linden at 73 E. State 
street, a tulip tree at the corner of 
Maple Averwe and E. State street, a 
white mulberry in the lane beyond 
E. Court street, a sweet cherry at 212 
E. Court street, a shellbark hickory 
at Mary and Lafayette streets, a cop- 
per beech at 170 W. Court street and 
the hemlocks at 154 N. Main street 
and a white pine at the same address, 
planted in 1812 by Abraham Chap- 
man. An immense horse chestnut still 
stands at 61 E. State street. 


An annoyed gentleman who signed 
himself “A Calm Observer” wrote to 
the borough council in 1852, com- 
plaining about Mr. Chapman’s trees: 

“Gentleman: I hereby make known 
to you, that up in the northern part 
of our borough (on the property be- 
longing to Abraham Chapman) there 
has existed and still continues to exist 
a Nuisance of the worst character. It 
consists of a row of Spruce trees along 
the public walk which is used as a 
Hen Roost, which places all in great 
danger of receiving Daub by passing 
thereunder which has happened in 
more instances than one. The spruce 
trees have wanted trimming for years 
past and ought not to be neglected 
any longer. 

“Without setting before you all the 
particulars knowing you are men of 
judgment I would say refer it to the 
Committee on Nuisance and have it 
attended immediately. 


“N.B. It is almost impassable with 
an Umbrella in time of storm.” 

Dr. Mercer recounted also that 
about 1870 General W. W. H. Davis 
and Mr. Darlington set out the maple 
trees in the cemetery and along Maple 
Avenue, living monuments to men 
who loved trees and knew their value 
in beautifying a town. 


A state law was passed in 1918 
which permits municipalities to form 
a commission for the care of the 
town’s trees. The present Shade Tree 
Commission, headed by William 
Greenawalt, is diligently fighting to 
retain Doylestown’s trees. They have 
saved many from destruction or un- 
suitable trimming, but sometimes it 
is a losing battle. The commission 
makes tree surveys, supervises prun- 
ing and other care ward by ward. This 
year the first ward is receiving atten- 
tion. This guards against trees ob- 
structing street lights or signs or oth- 
erwise becoming a nuisance. 


Progress is the greatest enemy of 


Doylestown trees. Street widening 
takes many, new sidewalks also, such 
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as the case of the Swartzlander Com- 
munity House when the tall trees on 
the north side were felled to make 
room for a sidewalk and two or three 
parking spaces. 

Another peril to street trees is mal- 
nutrition because of the cement areas 
surrounding them. As towns and rural 
districts become denuded of trees, 
much beauty is lost — and character. 
It was a great pity that the row of 
majestic buttonwood trees on the east 
side of the Central Bucks High School 
grounds were all cut down when the 
building was erected. It was once a 
fair grounds and it was said that each 
tree was planted in honor of a race 
horse. The little trees planted in their 
place will not attain the size of the 
buttonwoods for fifty years. 

Another pity is the destruction of 
the dogwood trail, promoted and ex- 
ecuted by the late Mrs. Ann Shoe- 
maker of Doylestown. She prompted 
the school children to contribute their 
pennies for a fund for dogwood trees. 
From Washington Crossing, through 
Doylestown, to Valley Forge, was a 
trail of unsurpassed beauty in the 
spring. Each widening of Route 202 
obliterated the blossoming trees. The 
state and municipalities should be re- 
quired to replace all such trees that 


are destroyed by “progress”. It would 
prevent the barren wastes that our 
highways are creating. 

A third “pity” is the unfortunate 
selection, by the architects, of the 
trees in the new court house grounds. 
Much could be said that would be 
better left unsaid. However, as they 
die, as they surely will and are, why 
not put the replacing of them into the 
hands of Doylestown’s capable Shade 
Tree Commission so that some day 
the beauty of great trees will soften 
the stark bareness of the brick and 
glass expanses. 

Several trees of note stand in the 
lawn of the David Burpee home; an 
enormous beech tree, a linden that 
experts claim is the largest of its kind 
in the country and a sycamore that is 
well over two centuries old. 

Two magnificent beauty spots in 
the town are the grounds of Fonthill 
and the Bucks County Historical So- 
ciety. The trees are varied in size and 
variety and afford a serene, park-like 
setting for the buildings. There are 
many rare trees at Fonthill that are 
marked with identifying plates. Hap- 
pily these two famous places will be 
preserved for the benefit of future 
generations who may have to come 
to Doylestown to see trees. A 


Once upon a time there were three Bears. One 
day they decided to visit New Hope — es- 
pecially to see Robert Henry’s Teddy Bear 
House. They found the shop filled with all 
sorts of goodies for children: custom-made 


clothes, 


antique furniture, 


antique hobby- 


horses, dolls, trains, and much, much more. 
The three Bears were delighted to find that 
Robert Henry also decorated homes for chil- 


dren. and their mommies and daddies. They 
told all their friends in the forest about this 
shop, they know you will be enchanted with 
it too. So hurry to see 
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Teacher enjoys a breath of Spring on a winter day. 


Bulbs Brighten Winter Days 


aising spring flowering bulbs in- 

doors is a good way to raise 
money and morale as well. A sunny 
display of tulips, hyacinths, and daffo- 
dils can be very irresistible on a gray 
winter day. These cheerful blooms 
make lovely valentine gifts, perk up 
the little red schoolhouse, and make 
festive table decorations for any par- 
ty. And you don’t have to purchase 
expensive equipment to the tune of a 
dollar down and a dollar a week, to 
raise these beauties. No indeed, this 
is a very pennywise idea. There are 
only a few simple little directions to 
follow, and absolutely no compli- 
cated ones. 

First, use four to six bulbs of the 
same variety for a five to six inch 
pot or bulb pan. It’s important to use 
exactly the same variety so that the 
bulbs will all mature at the same 
time. You can start anytime in Octo- 
ber or November. 

Put pebbles, pieces of broken pots, 
or other coarse materials for drain- 
age, ( I like to use my son’s marbles) 
in the bottom of the pots, and plant 
the bulbs in good potting soil. A trus- 
ty recipe for this is one part loam, one 
part leaf mold, peat moss or compost, 
and one part sand to which a dash of 
complete fertilizer and bone meal has 
been added. If you are using old pots, 
be sure to give them a good, stiff 
scrubbing first. 

The tops of the bulbs should be 
just a bit below the soil surface. Then, 
give them a generous drink by stand- 
ing the pots in an inch or two of 
water until the surface soil shows 
moisture. Now they’re ready to go in- 
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to cold storage. Find a dark closet in 
the cellar, and let them take a long 
winter’s nap for about six weeks. Ac- 
tually, they won’t just be napping. 
They need that period of cold in order 
to develop a sturdy, healthy root sys- 
tem before top growth begins. 

If you’re reluctant to give up your 
precious closet space, or maybe you 
don’t have a cellar, then you may 
want to dig a trench to store them in 
the back yard. Make it about twelve 
to fifteen inches deep, eighteen inches 
wide, and long enough to hold the 
pots. If your soil is heavy, fill the bot- 
tom four inches of the trench with 
gravel or cinders so water won’t col- 
lect. 

But beware of the mice. You don’t 
want the creatures beating a path to 
your hyacinths. The easiest precau- 


tion is to put wire screening over the 
pots. Then, for the tender footed 
ones, I scatter some sharp stones or 
pieces of rock around too. It’s good 
insurance. 

Next, insulate the bulbs with a 
covering of moist peat moss around 
the pots, and a few inches over their 
heads also. Right before the ground 
freezes, put a heavy coating of straw 
or dried leaves on top of the peat 
moss. A few evergreen branches from 
your Christmas tree will hold these in 
place and also contribute to the acidi- 
ty of the soil which is good for bulbs. 
This mulch is necessary because it 
keeps the pans from freezing in the 
ground so that you can’t get them 
out. So don’t overlook it. And don’t 
worry about the temperature. Tulips, 
daffodils, and hyacinths are cool cus- 
tomers. They can take it. 

Now as long as these bulbs are 
hibernating outdoors, you can be sure 
they are developing strong roots but 
not top growth. You can safely bring 
them in anytime after new roots start 
to push out of the drainage holes. I 
like to bring them in only a few pots 
at a time so that I can have a succes- 
sion of bloom. 

However, when you do bring them 
in, treat them like those sweet little 
New England ladies you read about 
in books, gently. Whatever you do, 
don’t shock them. Start them gradu- 
ally where the temperature is cool, 
and the light dim. First, water them 
using the same method you did be- 
fore. Set them in a pan of water, and 
let the roots pull the water up. For 
about a week or ten days keep them 
protected from full light. 

Later, you can relax and bring them 
into bright sunshine. But still try to 
keep the temperature fairly cool, 
about fifty or sixty degrees if possi- 
ble. Think of the cool spring nights 
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Daffodils make a dazzling window scene. 
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HICH MICHENER 
DID 
YOU 


MEET? 


Bristol Daily Courier — Monday, Feb. 19 


“| worked very hard to help elect John F. Kennedy 

as our president and I will work equally hard to 

support his sensible, middle-of-the-road program. 

I will vote for the bills that my party proposes.” 
— Address to Democratic Leaders 


Bristol Daily Courier — Friday, Sept. 14 


“Michener, a former professor and still active teach- 
er, was at his best when he disregarded his text. 
He had praise for some of Senator Goldwater's 
ideas on internal affairs...” 


Address at Upper Southampton Democratic Rally 


WHERE DOES HE REALLY STAND,...OR 
DOES THAT DEPEND ON WHERE HE IS STANDING? 


BE CERTAIN... 


VOTE CURTIN 


He is Honest, Principled, and Dedicated to Duty! 


Pd. for by Committee of “62 for Curtin - Alan Vogenberg, Treas. 


Florence Dalton inetiecele teen-age charm clinic 
at John Wanamaker’s, Jenkintown. 


Teen Age Charm Clinic 


he Community Room on the top 

floor of John Wanamaker’s store 
in Jenkintown was aquiver with ex- 
citement one Saturday morning in 
September. Fifty-five — count ’em — 
girls from the surrounding areas, in- 
cluding a goodly number of Bucks 
County, were gathered around a 
professional-looking runway to start 
a course in acquiring charm. The way 
the female teenagers are knocking off 
the young men in this day and age 
and carting them to the altar makes 
me wonder why they bother to add to 
their quite formidable array of lures. 
Be that as it may. The girls ranging 
from fourteen to seventeen of all 
shapes and sizes had one thought in 
common — to learn to be more 
dazzling than they were. Ah, youth! 
Now, mother..can scream until she is 
hoarse, “Straighten up your should- 
ers, pull your stomach in,” with ab- 
solutely no results but let a profes- 
sional model murmur, “Chin up, 
dear,” and the chin comes up and 
stays up! 

To get back to the beginning, Mary 
Van Wye; Public Relations charmer, 
with Wanamaker’s in Jenkintown 
since it threw open its store to its 
customers, four years ago, has always 
felt a store should be much more in 
a community than just a merchandiz- 


ing mart, especially a suburban store... 


In the old days, the store was a gath- 
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By Cynthia Ann Baker 


ering place and around the yard goods 
counter, neighbors met and gossiped. 
Many of us who live outside the true 
suburban area would be astonished at 
the very active community programs 
which are carried on in department 
stores. This is beside the point — let 
us confine ourselves to the charm 
clinic. 

Mary VanWye who has a sharp eye 
for lines and curves decided some- 
thing should be done about the many 
young girls she saw in the store from 
day to day, slopping around in what- 
ever costume was popular at the mo- 
ment. She had a friend, Florence Dal- 
ton, graduate of the Model’s Guild in 
Philadelphia, a former school teacher, 
with a background of modeling in 
Philadelphia, New York City, At- 
lantic City and Miami, stage and tele- 
vision experience. Florence a striking- 


ly beautiful blonde, now a wife and 


mother, was delighted to lend her 
talent and these two women put their 
heads together and came up with the 
idea of a charm clinic called “Teena 
Topics” — one hour of intensive 
work on Saturday mornings, for six 
weeks! From the beginning, four years 
ago, the clinic has been a success, and 
many of our young ladies can look 
back on the time spent in Wana- 
maker’s . Jenkintown. ‘store as -well 
worthwhile. In fact, the idea has been 
so good that a four-week course has 
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been started for the Junior Miss — 
eleven through thirteen. Youngsters 
this age approach the idea of personal 
charm with a whoop and a holler and 
Mesdames VanWye and Dalton rather 
feel they have the proverbial tiger 
by the tail. 

Our fifty-five teenagers start out by 
walking one-by-one down that run- 
way. We never realized there were so 
many different ways to put one foot 
in front of the other! The girls strode, 
they minced, they banged their heels 
down, their toes turned out, their toes 
turned in, their shoulders drooped, 
their hips wiggled. Half dropped their 
heads to see what their feet were do- 
ing — a good start for the double- 
chin. Some swung their arms with 
balled fists, almost as if they were 
about to enter a prize fight ring. 

As they come off the runway, Flor- 
ence Dalton is waiting — her soft 
voice points out this error or that and 
fifty-five sets of ears listen! By the 
time the last girl does her walk, she 
is almost perfect and that is the way 
the course goes right through sitting, 
standing, grooming, make-up, two 
sessions on etiquette, hair-styling, 
wardrobe planning, and dieting. 

At the end of six weeks, these girls 
demonstrate what they have learned 
by going through their paces in front 
of a group of professional models who 
have been selected as judges. Heads 
up, arms swinging easily from back 
to front garter, their footsteps as light 
as a pussy-cat’s, one by one they 
mount the steps, walk to the end of 
the runway, pivot smartly and with 
sparkling eyes watch for the nod from 
Florence Dalton, signifying that each 
and every one has lived up to her ex- 
pectations. 

The best-qualified and this is not an 
easy task for the judges, are selected 
to do a “junior” style show for the 
charm seekers, their parents and 
friends. And to make it a real “do” 
Wanamaker’s outdoes itself with flow- 
ers and a tea-table dripping with de- 
lightful confections. 

Curious about what John Wana- 
maker gets out of his charm clinic, 
we asked if these youngsters came 
back as customers, as models, or as 
salesladies. “Usually we don’t see 
them again until they join the ‘Pros- 
pective Parents’ Course” a few years 
from now!” And that, we suspect, is 
that! A 


Traveling In Spain 
(Continued from Page 17) 


treasures is to set out on foot. Stop 
and sit on a bench in the Parque de 
la Ciudadela. The trees join hands 
above the walk, casting delicate 
shadow patterns on brown cloaked 
figures of the Fransiscan Monks, 
soldiers in ill-fitting khaki uniforms, 
children swinging bright-colored swim- 
ming bags and as always, oldsters in 
black carrying straw satchels bulging 
with loaves of bread and bottles of 
wine. 

Tired of wandering, sit at a table 
along the Ramblas and try to capture 
the color of the people strolling be- 
tween the stalls of flowers and bird 
cages, watch the men at nearby tables, 
past masters of the art of making one 
tiny cup of coffee last for hours. 

Chance gave me my most cherish- 
ed memory in Spain — I was lost 
and after fumbling along searching 
my indispensable map, I looked up 
suddenly to see another world — the 
old Gothic section. Weird gargoyles 
gape down at you from such surpris- 
ingly short distances. Buildings are so 
close together they lean overhead to 
block out the sunlight. Up two worn 
steps and through an ancient door- 
way is the core of the Gothic world— 
the Cloisters. The view is breath-tak- 
ing. Surrounding the patio are dimly 
lit shrines giving a hint of their rich 
decorations. Before them are the 
perfectly shaped Gothic arches which 
enclose the patio. Sunlight silhouettes 
the tower high above, touches gently 
delicate palm leaves, fingers tarnished 
stonework and lands in brilliant white 
on the flock of geese consecrated to 
St. Eulalia who live in this green 
haven. 

There are so many, many more 
impressions which come flooding in- 
to my memory. Perhaps these mental 
notes may strike a respondent chord 
in one who has traveled in Spain, or 
give some small picture of this fascin- 
ating country to those who cannot 
go adventuring—perhaps encourage 
some yet-to-be traveler to find his 


own exciting gallery of memories. A 


Subscribe to Bucks County Life for 
a friend. $3.00 a year — $5.00 for 
two years.—A thoughtful gift. 
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Collie Club of America 
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Penny's 
Patter 


By Penny Larsen 


Dennis King just made a squop shot 
Things are looking up, 

Michael Ellis split a thumbnail 
Squidging for the cup. 

Oxford’s in the lead (we thought so) 
Stead S-J. o s.. AIM, 

Bucks has lost already, dash it 

What a ripping game! 

Several Sundays ago at New 
Hope’s Playhouse Inn, they were 
“winking” instead of drinking, “tid- 
dling” rather than tippling, and teams 
were “potting”, not potted, when the 
Oxford University Tiddlywinks So- 
ciety took on the Bucks County Play- 
house and trounced them 23 to 5. 
Our side, (producer Michael Ellis, 
writer S. J. Perelman, actress Patricia 
Scott and actor Dennis King) went 
down squidging and Squopping vali- 
antly, and were in fact the only Am- 
erican team besides Harvard to score 
against the Britishers, but they were 
no match for the winners of the 
Prince Philip Silver Wink Tourna- 
ment. Then too, several disgruntled 
Bucks County fans grumbled that 
British born Dennis King, an Anglo- 
phile, might not have put his heart 
into his winking. 

In order to follow the match with 
some degree of understanding, I 
studied the International Tiddlywink 
rules, a six page single spaced type- 
written pamphlet set up by the Eng- 
lish, Welsh and Scottish Tiddlywinks 
Associations, and it told me all I need- 
ed to know about correct squidging 
and squopping procedures. 

Squidging is pressing the small 
wink with the larger one, which flips 
it towards the pot. Squopping is 
squidging your wink atop your ene- 
my’s and temporarily eliminating him 
from play. When a wink is squopped, 
it can’t be squidged until it is de- 
squopped by the original squopper or 
by one of his partners who rescues 
the squopped wink by squidging the 
squopper. 

That is, of course, squidging still 
a third wink on top of the second 
wink which knocks off the offending 
squopper. It’s all quite clear. (Tennis 
anyone???) 

The Oxford team, Peter Freeman, 
Philip Moore, David Willis and Eliz- 
abeth King, all in their early twenties, 
are winking their way through the 
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Dias 


Michael Ellis and Dennis King challenge 
English tiddly-wink champs. 


United States under the sponsorship 
of Guinness Stout Beer. 

All four English players were de- 
lightful to talk to, and were happy 
to watch my practice shots and give 
me a few pointers on the game. They 
told me that tactics are of the utmost 
importance, and that my squop shot 
leaves much to be desired. Dave 
Willis feels that when he practices too 
much, he gets stale. On the other hand 
Team Captain Peter Freeman, who 
has been squidging and squopping for 
about three years, says the more you 
practice, the better you play. A 


BULBS 


(Continued from Page 20) 


when these beauties are blooming in 
the garden. They like it chilly. And 
remember the April showers too, so 
water them freely. After all this, we’d 
hate to have poorly developed buds 
and floppy foliage. So be very fussy 
about that temperature. Let them 
bask in about as much sunshine as 
possible until, and this is important if 
you want long lasting blooms, until 
the flowers open. Then, take them 
away from the direct rays of the sun. 

This works out very well for me 
because while my first varieties are 
in flower I can put them on my coffee 
table or plant stand, and let them do 
some very effective decorating. Mean- 
while, back on my sunny window 
sills, the next crop is coming along. 

When your first batch is finished 
blooming, gradually stop watering. 
But be sure to give them enough to 
keep the foliage green. Then, put the 
pots into a very cool room if the tem- 
perature is above freezing. As soon 
as the ground can be worked out in 
the spring, plant the bulbs outside to 
fatten up for a year when they will be 
ready to be replanted. 

So there you are, an investment 
requiring little time and less money. 
When you're finished your bulbs are 
as good as new. Soon the days will be 
growing noticeably shorter, and the 
garden scene will be turning brown 
and bare. So now that October’s 
bright blue weather is here, why don’t 
you try it? A 
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exciting, handmade earrings capture 
the delicate individuality of a snow- 
flake 


(approx. size) 


. . . the center is an aurora borealis 
rhinestone, strikingly set off by a tan- 
gerine blossom of pikaki shells; five 
er nerita shells form the snow- 
ake. 


. specify clip or screw holders. 


$1.75 including tax and postage 
Order by mail from 
HERMIT HILL 
R. D. 1, Orwigsburg, Pa. 


is a mutual investment fund of di- 
versified common stocks selected for 
investment quality and income pos- 
sibilities. Free of Pennsylvania per- 
sonal property taxes in opinion of 
counsel. 

Mail this ad for free booklet-pros- 
pectus to 
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New York Stock Exchange 
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PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 
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The Prince Henry 


Roswell S. Eddy 


j Cycle and Automobile Trade 
Journal covering the period from 
October 1901 through June 1902 lists 
the Prince Henry automobile, made in 
Morrisville, Bucks County, Pennsyl- 
vania by Alfred J. Wildman. The car 
was powered by a two-cylinder engine, 
had two forward speeds and reverse. 
Slow speed forward and reverse were 
by foot pedal and the fast speed by 
lever. The car had one seat, for dri- 
ver and passenger, but no top. Wheels 
were wooden with pneumatic tires, 
30 x 3 inches in front and 32 x 3 
inches on the rear. 

There were four wheels on the 
Wildman car but at that point in auto- 
motive history a car might have three, 
four, six, or even eight wheels. 

The Prince Henry weighed one 
thousand pounds and was priced at 
$1000. It is not known whether any 
were sold or even how many were 
made. In the early years of the auto- 
mobile business many machinists, 
black-smiths, and wheelwrights were 
having a go at turning out their own 
versions of the new-fangled horseless 
carriage. At the time Alfred Wildman 
was at work on his car, at least 
seventy-five other makes were being 
constructed or assembled in various 
parts of the country. Few of these 
were produced in quantity, many were 
represented by only one or two finish- 
ed cars. From this period just after 
the turn of the century only Ford, 
Buick, Cadillac, Oldsmobile, and 
Studebaker survive as passenger cars. 

The five Wildman boys were well- 
trained by their father in the trade of 
wheelwright at their shop at Oxford 
Valley. Alfred and his twin-brother 
Clarence were born there on May 19, 
1859. There was also one girl. An- 
other brother, Oscar, was the father 
of Mrs. Raymond L. Dunk, 367 
Woodland Avenue, Morrisville who 
was very helpful with this report on 
the only car ever made in Bucks 
County. 

Mrs. Dunk, the former Bessie Wild- 
man reports that her uncle lived in 
Belmar, New Jersey for a time before 
moving to Philadelphia. Contact with 
the family in Morrisville and vicinity 
was infrequent and nothing is known 
of him after that time. 


“The Automobile” published every 
Saturday by the Class Journal Com- 
pany, New York reported under date- 
line of May 23, 1904: 

“Two gasoline coaches of large 
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capacity are shortly to be placed 
in service in the neighborhood of 
Overbrook, one of the prettiest 
suburbs of the Quaker City. They 
are to be for local service only and 
will resemble the ordinary short 
trolley car. The vehicles are now 
in course of construction at Morris- 
ville, Pa. under the direction of 
Alfred J. Wildman, a mechanical 
engineer, of that place.” 


FALLSINGTON — Alfred Wild 
man, of Morrisville, has-completed 
his first automobile car and has 
sent it to Philadelphia. The car 
has a capacity for twenty passen- 
gers and will be run for passenge: 
traffic in the suburbs of Phila. 
These cars are operated by gaso- 
line power and may be the begin- 
ning of a service that will revolu- 
tionize passenger traffic from the 
trolley cars in locations where 
macadamized roads prevail. 


The above newspaper clipping, 
furnished by Mrs. Dunk, would in- 
dicate that Alfred Wildman did fur- 
nish gasoline-powered buses to be 
used in suburban Philadelphia, prob- 
ably in late 1904. 

The following list covers the cars 
made at the time Alfred Wildman, of 
Morrisville, was working on the 
Prince Henry. These were American 
automobiles. The Searchmont was 
made in Philadelphia and sold by 
Wanamaker’s. Anton Schuck of 
Stockton, New Jersey, is the owner 
of the very rare 1898 Chase. 

American Gasoline, American La- 
France, Auburn, Autocar, Baker 
Electric, Bartholomew, Black, Brush, 
Buick, Cadillac, Canda Quadracycle, 
Century Tourist, Chase, Church, Cof- 
fin Steam Carriage, Columbia, Co- 
lumbia Electric, Covert, Crestmobile, 
Duryea, Eldridge, Elmore, Ford, Fos- 
ter Steamer, Franklin, Gale, Geneva 
Steamer, Grout Steamer, Haynes, 
Holley, Holsman, Jones-Corbin, Kib- 
linger, Knox, Krastin, Lane Steamer, 
Lindsley, Locke Steamer, Locomo- 
bile, Marble-Swift, Marr, Marsh, 
Maxwell, McIntyre, Mobile Steamer, 
Murray, Oldsmobile, Northern, Ori- 
ent, Overland, Packard, Pierce-Ar- 
row, Pope-Hartford, Pope-Toledo, 
Pope-Tribune, Pope-Waverly, Pres- 
cott Steamer, Queen, Rambler, Reo, 
Riker, Schacht, Searchmont, Stanley, 
Stevens-Duryea, St. Louis, Stude- 


baker, Success, Sunset, Thomas, To-, 


Wheeler, 
Winton, 


ledo, Waverly Electric, 
White Steamer, Winner, 
Zimmerman. A 
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MEDICAL PROOF that 
Zeigler facial care 

VISIBLY IMPROVES 
facial appearance ! 


The results of a recent independent 
clinical study with Zeigler on a group of 
mature women confirms the following 
significant results: 

Lifting of sagging facial contours — 
Tighter Skin Diminishing the promi- 
nence of fine lines and wrinkles — More 
youthful appearance — improved com- 
plexions. 

This is encouraging news to all women, 
especially to those in the throes of fad- 
ing facial beauty. The Zeigler method 
is gentle and pleasant, no surgery, vibra- 
tion, massage, packs, straps or hor- 
mones. It is visibly effective . . . you'll 
see results and others will too. Fill out 
this coupon for the entire story on 
Woman’s Best Friend . . . Zeigler Facial 
Care. 


Be the first to have a FREE courtesy 
facial call DI 3-6184 or 348-2114. 


ZEIGLER FACIAL EXERCISER 
979 Elbow Lane, Warrington, Pa. 


Please tell me all about Zeigler 
Facial care. 
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The Man Who 


Fooled Eisenhower 


(Continued from Page 15) 


seated at the table, he observed the 
amount of cheating going on and the 
guilty parties. “There are usually two 
of them,” he said. “The dealer — or 
manipulator — and the memory ex- 
pert, the man who knows odds, what 
cards have been played, and the 
chances of a full house turning up 
and winning. This man has an in- 
credible memory and a remarkable 
sixth sense. Usually the two of them 
split the take, with 60% going to the 
manipulator and 40% to the memory 
expert. You’d expect it to be the other 
way around, but it isn’t. I always took 
part in the games but I never cheated. 
I simply returned to the base and 
filled out a report on the amount of 
cheating I had seen. The Air Police 
would move in shortly after that and 
close up the place. Then I’d have to 
take the witness stand and testify 
against the owners. After that, of 
course, the Air Force got me out of 
town.” 

The Air Force kept him on the go, 
too, jumping from town to town all 
over the country. Several times he 
was spotted the moment he sat down 
and touched a deck of cards. “Either 
the memory expert or the manipulat- 
or would spot me from the way I 
picked up a deck when it was my turn 
to deal. It isn’t that hard. You forget 
and you slip up. There was never any 
rough stuff, though. No Hollywood 
scenes. I was usually tapped on the 
shoulder and quietly asked to leave.” 

It is not hard to imagine, however, 
just how close he occasionally must 
have come to that rough stuff without 
realizing it. How much risk would 
there have been in dragging him out 
to an alley and cracking him over the 
head, then dumping his body in a 
river? Not much. Gamblers have been 
known to do far worse for far -less 
reason. 

All that traveling didn’t do the 
Wizard any good, however. Some- 
where out in the Midwest he picked 
up asthma, and it was serious enough 
to warrant his discharge. But before 
that came through he entertained in 
USO Centers, service camps and 
schools. Finally the discharge arrived 
and with it a letter of commendation 
written by the hand of Donald Quar- 
les, Secretary of the Air Force. The 
Wizard, at 21, had already lived quite 
a life. 

He spent the next year performing 
in Philadelphia, then went off to The 
Pennsylvania State University, which 
had no idea at all what was in store 
for it. In no time the Wizard was pull- 
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ing cards out of the air all over the 
campus and in hotels and supper clubs 
throughout Western Pennsylvania. 
From time to time he also put up a 
display on gambling in the Universi- 
ty’s library. Magic literally put him 
through college. Early in 1954 he left 
the campus for two weeks and spent 
the time in New York with John 
Scarne, who is, beyond the shadow of 
a doubt, the greatest card manipulator 
in the world. “He polished my show- 
manship,” Little said.- “He made me 
come to life more than the deck.” 

When he got back to Penn State he 
was drawing close to the most im- 
portant audience of his life. Certainly 
the most interesting. Up from Wash- 
ington, tired and in need of a rest, 
came President Dwight Eisenhower at 
the invitation of his brother, Milton 
Eisenhower, who was then Penn 
State’s president. Milton asked the 
Wizard to put on a private show for 
Ike in the executive mansion on the 
campus. Little, the man who had out- 
foxed some of the cleverest gambling 
brains in the country, was a nervous 
wreck. This time, however, he got 
through dessert. He went into a small 
room that was comfortably furnished. 
Ike sat down, Milton sat down, and a 
secret serviceman, assigned to guard 
the President, stood. The Wizard fac- 
ed them. They could see everything. 
That was the beauty of it. The Wizard 
offered Ike a deck and asked him to 
select a card. He did, replaced it in 
the deck and the Wizard shuffled it. 
Then Ike took the deck back and 
looked through it for his card. It was 
gone! This amazed Ike. “By George, 
I don’t know where that card could 
have gotten to!” he roared. It also 
amazed the secret serviceman, who 
was watching everything carefully. 
The Wizard asked the secret service- 
man to look inside his coat pocket. 
Out came the card! “It’s astounding,” 
Ike cried. The secret serviceman smil- 
ed. It was a weak smile. No one is 
supposed to fool secret servicemen, 
particularly when they are in the pres- 
ence of the President. Apparently it 
is all right to fool the President 
though. The Wizard then brought out 
his entire repertoire of close-up work. 
He must have been at his best, be- 
cause on the three occasions after that 
when Ike again visited the campus, 
the Wizard was always asked to per- 
form. Not once did he repeat a single 
effect and not once did Ike fail to be 
visibly astonished at his work, or to 
sit down and chat about magic for a 
few moments. A 


Subscribe to Bucks County Life for 
a friend. $3.00 a year — $5.00 for 
two years.—A thoughtful gift. 
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hat Sunday was a sparkling Sep- 
tember morning. I phoned Pat 
Highsmith promptly at 10:00 a.m. as 
I had promised. Just half an hour 
later she drove up Mechanic Street, 
and off we went, toward Rosemont. 


We made the turn ‘at Schucks 
Garage in Stockton, according to 
directions. Our next goal was the top 
of the hill, past Mrs. Allen’s Orchard. 
Some hills have no top. We came to 
several plateaus; but a moment later 
the road rose again, and we contin- 
ued our ascent between the Hunterton 
County fields, particularly beautiful 
this halcyon day. My instincts, not 
always reliable, suggested that we 
were far past three quarters of a 
mile from Stockton. Still, we had not 
yet passed Mrs. Allen’s Orchard. 

Five minutes later we reached a 
crossroads. Even though the hill con- 
tinued, steep as before, we decided 
to ask directions. Both the country 
store on one corner and gas station 
on the other were locked. A man 
appeared from nowhere and gave 
directions which sent us veering to 
the left in search of Rosemont and 
an arched wooden gate. I have, still, 
a very clear image of this gate even 
though I failed to find it — ever. 

After merry-go-rounding through 
Rosemont we reached a hill that de- 
scended and once more asked direc- 
tions of the only person we saw, a 
man painting his porch. His sugges- 
tion took us down the road to the 
end of the forest. Fortunately we did 
not have to debate about where the 
forest ended, for a sign clearly 
labelled “Wescott” marked the lane. 

We drove a half mile into the lane, 
seeking a house across the meadow 
to the left. Surprisingly, we found a 
house; and, just to be certain, ques- 
tioned a man using a power mower 
near by. He assured us that this was 
Mr. Wescott’s house. 
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I informed the woman who greeted 
us at the door that Mr. Wescott 
expected us. She invited us in and 
disappeared to get him, leaving us 
to survey the room. The room, in- 
deed the house itself, was larger 
than I had expected. I don’t know 
what in our phone conversation had 
led me to believe I would find a 
simple farm house. The walls were 
pannelled in wormy chestnut and hung 
with impressive oil paintings. Simul- 
taneously, we discovered that the 
huge painting at the end of the room 
was an original Degas. In my hurry 
to inspect it more closely, I passed 
a sensitive Tchelichew nude and 
caught a fleeting glance at another 
Tchelichew, easier to identify be- 
cause of the stylized calligraphy of 
his later work. Au early Gauguin, 
to my right, stopped me in my tracks. 
As I turned away, I saw a large Utril- 
lo, memorable because it was not 
a street in Montmartre or a church 
but a stretch of beach and a light- 
house. 

Mr. Wescott walked in as we were 
studying two unsigned paintings on 
either side of the Gauguin. After an 
introduction and an apology for 
tardiness, I asked about these paint- 
ings which he said were Soutines. For 
a quarter of an hour, he showed us 
more. In the adjoining room were 
several of Georgio Morandi’s delight- 
ful bottle compositions, so representa- 
tional and yet so abstract in quality 
of design. He said that the collection 
was Barbara’s. As we returned to the 
large room and stood upon a hand- 
some rug designed by Jean Lurcat, he 
asked if I had any specific questions 
I wished to ask. When I replied, “Well, 
about your new book, Images of 
Truth ...,” he answered, tactfully, I 
thought, “Oh, I am Lloyd. My 
brother Glenway wrote that. He lives 
a half mile from here, across the 
meadow.” 

Lloyd Wescott looked very much 
like the jacket photograph of Glen- 
way except for the sparse beard at 
the end of his chin. But then, I 
rationalized, I didn’t know the date 
of the photograph, and the beard 
couldn’t have taken very long to 
grow. 

Once again we were out of doors, 
and it was past noon. I felt like one 
of Kafka’s people, dancing before 
the castle doors, never to enter. 


Peggy Lewis, Book Review Editor 


The route to Glenway Wescott’s 
house was quite simple, a straight 
line across the meadow. He came to 
the door to meet us and led us into 
the house through a narrow hall. The 
wall was covered with drawings 
Among these were two Ben Shahn 
portraits of Monroe Wheeler and a 
Tchelichew pencil portrait of himself 
as a young man. 

Mr. Wescott brought us coffee and 
rather conducted his own interview. 
Since I did not ask him many ques- 
tions, I never discovered his working 
habits. I do not know whether he 
works methodically from 3 a.m. to 
10 am. each day or not. Somehow 
we became involved in a discussion 
of The New Yorker where sections of 
his journals, which he expects to write 
next year, may appear. The journals 
will include many portraits, much like 
the chapter on Colette in Images of 
Truth, as well as his thoughts on ed- 
ucation and many other matters 
which concern him. 

As the words tumbled out, I saw 
Glenway Wescott as a precocious 
young writer, troubled still by the 
problems that have to do with truth 
and reality as expressed in the novel 
which “has been such a cult in our 
culture.” Mr. Wescott says that he 
cannot invent. He must start with 
reality. And his memories are so viv- 
id that one thing brings on another, 
and there he is, off on a tangent, in- 
sufficiently disguising reality. Is it 
that the truth is not so palatable to 
the greater world of readers as the fic- 
tive? In The Grandmothers, which re- 
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ceived the Harpers Prize Novel 
Award in 1927, someone poses the 
problem which seems to be his ob- 
stacle: Tell us, tell us, please, exactly 
whick elements of that story you 
know to be unquestionably true? But 
it seems that truth in the hands of a 
poet can be as dynamic and moving 
as truth in disguise. And Mr. Wescott 
is a poet. I look forward to his jour- 
nals which he intends to call The Best 
of all Possible Worlds, particularly 
after experiencing his perspective 
analyses of six writers in his latest 
book. 

What a fortuitous title, Images of 
Truth, since Mr. Wescott seems at 
once concerned with and plagued by 
it. Here, in this book, he searches for 
certain aspects of truth in the per- 
sons of Porter, Maugham, Colette, 
Dinesen, Mann and Wilder, as illumi- 
nated by their writings. Or visa versa 
he illuminates their writings with his 
knowledge of them as human beings. 
Katherine Anne Porter, for example, 
is a lifelong friend, and Mr. Wescott 
is her literary advisor and executor. 
The dichotomy of being at once ob- 
jective and personal would seem to 
make his task doubly difficult. That 
out of a childhood steeped in St. Au- 
gustine Miss Porter should later ac- 
quire the worldly knowledge to write 
Ship of Fools is a remarkable fact. 
Mr. Wescott mentions that the work 
took a third of a lifetime. But it end- 
ed a true novel and not “enlarged 
tales, family chronicles, disguised 
self portraits.” And he goes on to 
juxtapose parts of the novel against 
personal observations while we, the 
readers and listeners, become closer 
to what Mr. Wescott and Miss Porter 
are driving at — albeit quite different. 


In speaking of Images of Truth I 
mentioned that Mr. Wescott seemed 
to put more of himself into the chap- 
ter entitled “Talks with Thornton 
Wilder” than any other section of 
the book. His reply was that he felt 
nearer to Wilder because their prob- 
lems with the novel were related. 
This statement interested me because 
at this moment I think of them quite 
opposite philosophically: Wilder, the 
cynic of Skin of Our Teeth; Wescott, 
the optimist who will call his forth- 
coming journals The Best of All Pos- 
sible Worlds — he punctuated this 
title by adding “. . . and this is the 
best of all possible worlds . . .” 

We spoke a while longer, and I 
failed to ask about his favorite food 
or his hobbies. I know that he was 
born in April, 1901, “on a farm in 
Wisconsin, near Milwaukee, of rest- 
less and long-lived pioneer stock.” He 
says this and more in an autobio- 
graphical note at the conclusion of 
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his book. That he is an inspired talk- 
er he demonstrated in a flow of 
words, provocative, stimulating and 
intense. His appearance is strangely 
akin to one of the Tower family, as 
he describes them very near the start 
of his novel, The Grandmothers, — 
with 

. a smile as strained as a frown; 
obstinate blue eyes which seemed to 
see visions, and mouths which doubt- 
ed them... A 


On Saturday, October 6, from 3 to 
5 p.m., there will be an autograph 
party at Laura Lou Brookman’s New 
Delaware Bookshop where Glenway 
Wescott will be present to autograph 
his new book, Images of Truth 
(Harpers and Low $6.00), and The 
Grandmothers, just reissued in paper- 
back (Atheneum, $1.45). Those in- 
terested are welcome. 


REVIEWS 


Silent Spring by Rachel Carson. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Bos- 
ton. 368 Pp. $5.00 
This book has appeared in a shor- 

tened form in three installments in 

the New Yorker a few weeks ago. 

So startling is Miss Carson’s infor- 

mation and so accurate, that it has 

inspired President Kennedy to sit up 
and take action. We in the country 
are of coure interested in the welfare 
of our robins and in keeping the 
balance of nature as it was, is and 
always has been. The “is” is at pres- 
ent in danger, because the indiscrimin- 
ate spraying of fields with insecticides 
has resulted in many cases in the 
extermination of the natural enemies 
of the very pests that we are trying 
(Continued on Page 30) 
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to kill. This is a situation as bad, 
if not worse, than the familiar one 
of houseflies and so forth becoming 
immune to DDT. Our enemies 
flourish, because we have killed their 
enemies. 

And for the majority of people, 
who do not live in the country, the 
facts are just as grim, since the pesti- 
cides benzene hexachloride and the 
herbicide 2-4-D— just to mention 
two, and Miss Carson mentions many 
others unfamiliar to most of us but 
in constant use — are absorbed by 
the fruits of the plants they are sup- 
posed to protect. This is not a mat- 
ter of the posions being on the out- 
side and able to be peeled off. They 
are in the fruit and the vegetable, and 
horribly enough affect the gonads of 
germ cells just as radioactive fallout 
does. For proof, Miss Carson cites 
cases of robins setting overlong on 
eggs that do not hatch because they 
were not fertile, of weed-killers of 
the carbamate group IPC and CIPC 
that have produced cancerous tumors 
in mice, of farmers who sprayed their 
own fields and were afflicted first 
with fatigue, then with bone-marrow 
degeneration, and finally death. Her 
facts are overwhelming, and it is no 
wonder that now “something is go- 
ing to be done,” but even so there is 
a fight on. Large chemical houses are 
reluctant to give up their contracts. 
It is easy for people to say it’s not as 
bad as all that and let’s keep on the 
way we are going. Spraying is not so 
dramatic or so noisy as atomic ex- 
plosions, but it is plainly just as 
destructive. What happened at Hiro- 


No Strings 


OUR SERVICE 
COSTS YOU NOTHING 


shima is here happening more slowly. 

This book gives much information on 

the life cycles of the earthworm, of 

birds, of trout, of many forms of 
life that we take for granted but 
without which, in fact, we could not 
live. It is good to be armed with the 
facts. —Patricia Highsmith 

O—————_ 

Certain Aspects of Moral Courage by 
Compton MacKenzie. New York: 
Doubleday and Co., Inc., $4.50 
If respect for truth is accepted as 

a powerful inspiration of moral cour- 

age, what is truth? 

Winston Churchill, Socrates and 
Oscar Wilde are just a few of the 
varied personalities cited by the author 
as those who have shown rare and 
unyielding courage. 

Should the abdication of Edward 
VIII be held an example of truth 
of moral courage? Was D. H. 
Lawrence fighting for freedom of 
thought and expression, or was he 
merely a dirty old man? 

Sir Compton does not answer the 
questions he poses. His purpose is 
to whet the reader’s curiosity and to 
revitalize the world of ideas which 
he feels is being forsaken by today’s 
society. 

At 79, with close to ninety written 
works, Compton MacKenzie writes 
with the verve and social conscious- 
ness of a thirty year old rebel. Dis- 
satisfied with present day law, politics 
and conformity, he urges reform 
through thought. Certain Aspects of 
Moral Courage serves as a spring- 
board for this philosophy which could 
be labeled radical were it not tem- 
pered by the author’s maturity and 
experience. 


—Marietta Gowdy 
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Old Traveler 
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pooning worms with their rapier 
beaks. 

On our vacation drives we will 
meet many cotton-tails scampering 
across the roads, squirrels hoarding 
seeds, acorns and nuts for the hard 
winter ahead, later forgetting where 
they buried them. I’m smarter than 
the squirrels for I remember where I 
put everything — except my hat. It’s 
seven years old and I'll be darned if 
I can find it. This is also the time of 
year when my dog’s coat of hair 
turns to a mat of burrs. 

Happy trigger fingers will soon itch, 
then we will post our land with “No 
Trespassing” signs. 

I'll go to bed now, listening to the 
stillness of our countryside. In the 
morning I may hear the plop of a 
vagrantly late apple falling from its 
tree. “TIl get up early and eat that one 
while it’s cold and crisp”. 

Wifelike, Dorothy will forbid and 
later she will call me to breakfast of 
strained fruit, strained cereal and milk. 

It’s hell to have an ulcer. A 

a , 

“Law Triumphant” by Miss Violet 
Oakley is one of the priceless books 
on display at the Quakertown Rich- 
land Library. The portfolios in this 
volume contain interesting reproduc- 
tions of the sixteen paintings adorn- 
ing the walls of the Supreme Court 
Room at Harrisburg, Pa., and are 
the exact reproduction in color of 
these wonderful pictures. Then there 
is a portfolio of portrait drawings of 
the fifty-five delegates, the secretariat 
and observers to the Geneva Assembly 
made by Miss Oakley during the time 
the Assembly was in session. There is 
no other such collection of draw- 
ings. They are vital representations of 
the character and force inherent in 
each of the subjects who sat for the 
artist to draw. Each drawing is as 
definite of the character of the sub- 
ject as if actually present and acting 
on the page. The binding of the book 
is a marvel of the bookbinders art, 
done with all the care and skill of 
the master craftsman of book binding 
and adornment. 

To see this book is well worth a 
visit to the Quakertown Richland 
Library. It is only one of many old 
books, many first editions. A 

HENRY L. FREKING 
“SEZ LITTLE AMY” 
I’m kinda glad I’m back in school 
But I sho’ am knockin’ wood, 
I’m makin’ A’s in rithmaytick 
But my spellen & grammer ain’t so 
good. 
—D.E.F. 
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mong the interesting features of 

a drive across Bucks County are 
the many old stone houses, many of 
them constructed of field stone. Art- 
ists and writers have found them at- 
tractive and have located here. For- 
rest Crooks, noted for his Holly Mur- 
als, has his studio in a fine old stone 
barn in the Solebury district. John 
Falter’s former Hilltown Township 
show place and many others are well 
worth seeing. 

In looking up the records of my 
home, I find that this beautiful old 
stone farm house was built in 1815, 
on the plantation of Joseph Moyer, 
which, at that time, consisted of one 
hundred and seven acres. A will 
found in the search states that a larger 
house was to be built in addition to 
the one then in use. The larger house, 
which I now own, has the old “chair 
rails”, eighteen inch stone walls, and 
all the features of the fine solid con- 
struction of those long ago days. A 
smaller room is built over the cellar 
of the original house, which may have 
been a small stone or log house. This 
smaller room was built about 1796 
when Joseph Moyer bought the plan- 
tation as it is called in the deed. 

At present, the house contains 
nine rooms and a cellar and attic, 
together with bath and all the modern 
conveniences that have been built in 
it by all the generations of people 
that have lived here. The huge barn 
with beams that must have been 
brought from the woods and placed 
when neighbors helped with the build- 
ing and. the solid stone walls seem 
able to stand another hundred years. 
It, too, has been modernized with 
running water and electricity. The 
small stream through the meadow 
adds to the charm of the farm. The 
old shade and large lawn as well as 
the rather extensive view make pleas- 
ant resting on the front porch. Many 
people interested in history find the 
study of old houses most fascinating. 
They, like other antiques, are not 
interesting by just being old, they 
must be constructed in the fashion of 
the times of fine material that has 
stood the test of time, field stone, 
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for example, with eighteen inch walls, 
like the one I have in mind. From 
an old will, dated June 19, 1815, I 
learn it was probably built by Joseph 
Moyer, on his plantation of one hun- 
dred and seven acres. In a transfer of 
the estate, it is listed as being the 


same premises by which Samuel 
Moyer and wife by deed dated April 
11, 1796, granted and conveyed to 
Joseph Moyer. The home at that time 
was no doubt a small stone or log 
house, to which the large house now 
standing was built. As stated in the 
will, which reads. “Whereas I have 
provided materials and employed 
workmen for enlarging my dwelling 
house — my will therefore is that 
my family, together with my Execu- 
tors, attend to putting up the same 
according to the plan and in the 
manner I have already contemplated, 
and moreover I do direct that what- 
ever materials may yet be wanting 
to complete the same that they be 
procured by my family or Executors 
and the expenses paid out of personal 
estate — and that after the building 
is completed I do ordér my Executor 
to pay workmen employed in com- 
pleting-the same their lawful demand 
for executing the same out of my 
personal estate.” From this I decide 
that the house was completed about 
1815. If these walls could speak, how 
many tales of interest they could tell. 
How the generations that have lived 
here loved the place and the changes 
they made, and the character they 
added to it. Back in 1852 we read 
on one of the transfers that “One 
thousand dollars was to remain in 
said premises without interest during 
the natural lives of John and Mary 
Hendricks or either of them, if they 
or either of them choose so long- to 
live on said premises. This in con- 
sideratioa of certain excepted rights. 
Excepting the right and privileges to 
two rooms on first floor, two on the 
second, the use of part of the cellar 
and garrett, the garden, a sufficiency 
of firewood and the right to keep a 
horse and cow.” This more than a 
hundred years ago. A 

—ANNA BEWLEY YATES 
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smiles northeast of Cambertville, N.J. 
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TONI 


Distinctive Separates and Accessories 
40 W. MECHANIC ST. NEW HOPE, PA. 


DECORATIVE ACCESSORIES 
Gifts - Furniture - China 
Glass - Copper - Brass - Pewter 


629 Second St. Pike (Rt. 232) 
Southampton — Below Street Rd. 
ELmwood 7-1010 


Open Week Days 10:30 to 5:30 
Tuesday & Friday Evening 7:30 to 9:30 
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t was no surprise to the Automotive 

Industry Personnel that the Ford 
Motor Company, closely followed by 
the Chrysler Corporation, announced 
their decision to disregard the Auto- 
motive Manufacturer’s Association’s 
dictum of 1957: that they quit the 
horsepower race and forego official 
factory support of stock car racing. 

Almost as soon as the industry 
adopted the ground rules imposed by 
the August AMA, engineering in- 
siders shook their heads and said that 
it was only a matter of time until the 
manufacturers rescinded their deci- 
sion. The wonder of it all is that the 
industry officially clung to the 1957 
ruling as long as it did. 

The years immediately following 
the self-imposed abstaining from com- 
petition had a noticeable effect on the 
production automobiles of the very 
late 50s and immediate 60s. These 
cars were appreciably less roadworthy 
than their race-bred predecessors; 
brake and suspension development 
stood still and generally, with the 
lack of a high pressure proving 
ground such as racing provides, the 
products of the post-racing years re- 
verted to the indifferent type of 
product that characterized Detroit’s 
offerings of the late 40s and early 
50s. 

Automobile competition, and es- 
pecially racing, has been indulged in 
since the struggling beginnings of the 
industry, and it is accepted as being 
one of the best ways to improve the 
engineering design and technology of 
automobiles. 

In fact, one of the most popular 
imported cars was designed by a man 
who believed, that competition im- 
proved the breed in a way no other 
form of testing ever would, and the 
front suspension unit of this par- 
ticular car is almost an exact dupli- 
cate of the same unit originally de- 
signed and engineered for the success- 
ful German Auto-Union team cars of 
1934-37. The lessons to be learned 
from stock car race competition are 
even more pertinent, and can be ap- 
plied to this year’s cars as well as, 
to those of the years ahead. 

To take a case in point, the Chrys- 
ler 300 series automobiles owe their 
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origin to stock car racing, and it 
would not be stretching a point to 
say that had it not been for Carl 
Kiekhafer’s faith in the value of stock 
car racing, this popular model series 
from Chrysler Corp. would not have 
seen the light of day. 

In 1953 Kiekhafer, who hails from 
Wisconsin and was then head of the 
organization which manufactures the 
Mercury outboard boating engines, 
sponsored a team of stock cars. Kiek- 
hafer himself was an engineer who 
had always been interested in high 
performance power unit development. 
He chose the 1954 Chrysler, and after 
a mixed first season, felt enough ex- 
perience had been gained to indicate 
the potential of the big Chrysler en- 
gines. t955 saw Chrysler Corp.’s open 
interest in Kiekhafer’s pioneering, 
and the factory offered to the public 
the first of the now well-known 300 
series — the 300A. While this car 
bore little relationship to the Mercury 
Outboard racing team cars from 
which it was derived, it was different 
enough in power development and 
high speed cruise stamina to assure 
it a ready, if limited, market. 

Subsequent years saw the 300B and 
300C models, both on the street and 
on the racing circuit. Chrysler’s car- 
buretor air cleaner with the dispos- 
able paper cartridge, introduced in 
1955, is one of the many features 
that were developed and made avail- 
able in every day automobiles through 
the rigors of long-distance, high-speed 
stock car grinds. 

In the last two or three years Pon- 
tiac Division of General Motors has 
been more or less open in its backing 
and support of the stock car drivers 
running their products. But make no 
mistake about it, all the present-day 
car makers are, and always have 
been, interested in the lessons to be 
learned in this type of competition. 

Since the 1957 ban there has hard- 
ly been a stock car event, that De- 
troit’s representatives have not attend- 
ed. Perhaps not openly but in the 
background as observers, the factory 
engineers have been available for con- 
sultation and advice — and they have 
also been present to look and learn. 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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KEYSTONE MOTORS 
SALES & SERVICE 


235 S. Main St. 
Doylestown, Pa. 


DODGE 


DART 


Located in Doylestown 
for your convenience. 


W. H. WATSON & SON Inc. 


FI 8-4355 -4542 135 S. Main St. 
Doylestown, Pa. 


See the Lively Ones At 
J. J. CONROY, Inc. 


’63 FORD 


“The Liveliest, Most Carefree 
Cars Of The Year” 


J. J. CONROY, Inc. 


348-9477 
W. STATE ST. DOYLESTOWN 
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THE FISHER 


WORLD’S FOREMOST 
STEREOPHONIC 
RADIO - PHONOGRAPHS 


Those who compare 
always buy Fisher 


34 SOUTH MAIN ST. 
DOYLESTOWN 
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The AMA ruling was an attempt 
to get away from an open horsepower 
race, wherein the manufacturers 
would presumably try to have the 
public believe the more horsepower 
the better. However, it would seem 
evident that an agreement to gradual- 
ly reduce engine displacement in com- 
petitive racing, would have eventual- 
ly brought the forces of brute horse- 
power under disciplined control. 

The one area in which racing can 
and does benefit the average driver is 
in the steady improvemet of brakes, 
steering, suspension and transmission 
units. And in these departments all 
makes of cars can stand improvement 
for safety’s sake — because here safe- 
ty is most needed — and these critical 
parts of an automobile will, if design- 
ed and engineered properly, be able 
to handle high horsepower outputs 
safely. 

Roger Ward, 1959 and 1962 win- 
ner of the Indianapolis 500, main- 
tains that a 500 mile race is the 
equivalent of 50,000 miles of high- 
way travel, and it is his contention 
that a race car driver does a better 
job of testing a car in the heat of 
competition than would a proving 
ground test driver operating under 
closely controlled conditions. 

In the long run, competitive auto- 
mobile racing does benefit the little 
man in his 6 cylinder, automatic 
transmission sedan and the manufac- 
turer who heeds the lessons to be 
learned in the press of racing is the 
manufacturer who will make a safer 
and better automobile for us. 


New Botique 


Something new on the Bucks Coun- 
ty scene is a new exclusive shoe 
Boutique in Doylestown. Wonderful 
news for you gals with the slim, or 
hard to fit feet. They carry those 
sizes that are so hard to find, particu- 
larly in the new high fashion styles. 


This new shop is located at Eighty 
West State Street and features casuals 
as well as high-fashion shoes. 


LOOK FOR THE SEAL 


(BARRE) 
(GUILD | 


MONUMENTS OF RARE 
BEAUTY AND CHARACTER 


KELLERS CHURCH 
GRANITE WORKS 
ESTABLISHED 1895 


KELLERS CHURCH, PA. 
ROUTE 563 PHONE 795-2166 
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AROUNC The world 
iN 80 days 


aboard the world’s largest world cruise liner 


ss ROTTERDAM 


from New York City 


JANUARY 24, 1963 


Sail a pleasure palace — the magnificent flagship of Holland- 
America — for 80 days of glorious luxury and gracious living. 

Explore — leisurely — 19 of the world’s most romantic cities : 
Palma, Villefranche, Naples, Athens, Alexandria, Port Said, 
Suez, Aden, Bombay, Colombo, Singapore, Bangkok, Hong Kong, 
Kobe, Yokohama, Honolulu, San Francisco, Acapulco, Balboa. 
Truly, the world is yours! 

Rates from $2,700. Write for our colorful illustrated World 
Cruise brochure or see your travel agent — but book soon! 


Suil a agay Shgo 


Hellen Arica Line 


Sabet Station bot — ee Bivd., Phila Tel = rt 8- A 


EARN MORE 
on your SAVINGS 
ASSETS OVER $92,000,000.00 » OUR 96TH YEAR Semb EAT 


HOME UNITY 


SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOCIATION 


201 S. Bellevue Avenue, Langhorne, Pa. + Phone SKyline 7-2222 
MAIN OFFICE: 4806 Frankford Avenue, Phila. 24, Pa... . 4 Other Phila. Offices 


Current 
Dividend 


Turn Unsightly Lawns Into Lush Green In 
Hours With Beautiful Cultivated Grass Sod. 


All sod weed free and two years old. 
We furnish 100% Merion Blue Grass 
and various other selected blends. Sod 
available in any quantities. Sod for all 
needs — residential, industrial, athletic 
fields — schools. Healthy, firmly estab- 
lished root structure. Estimates and Con- 
sultation. Delivery service. 
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TheSolliday Clockmakers 


ie members of the Solliday fam- 
ily residing in Montgomery and 
Bucks Counties were makers of 
clocks, a craft. which originated in 
Europe and was carried on by men 
who came to this country several dec- 
ades before the Revolutionary War. 


The family was regarded as of 
German origin, but according to 
George H. Eckhardt, the Sollidays 
originally came from France. In early 
documents the name is spelled in 
various ways, such as Salathe, Salada, 
Sallade and finally Solliday. The vari- 
ous ways of spelling is attributed to 
mistakes of clerks in transcribing 
deeds and other documents and also 
to clerks aboard vessels in which early 
emigrants sailed. 


The family in France were Protes- 
tants and at the time of the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes in 1685, the 
head of the Sallade family fled to 
Basel, Switzerland. It is possible the 
trade of clock-making may have been 
taken up in Switzerland or the refugee 
may have been a clockmaker in 
France before fleeing. It must be re- 
membered that some 50,000 Protes- 
tants left France at this time, going 
to Switzerland, Germany, Holland 
and England, becoming makers of 
silken wares, jewelry and other crafts. 


From Basel, Switzerland, five bro- 
thers, sons of the refugees, came to 
Pennsylvania. Jacob came in the ship 
“Ann”, sailing from Rotterdam, and 
he subscribed to the oath of allegi- 
ance on September 29, 1749. Peter 
settled in Lancaster County, after ar- 
riving in Philadelphia, November 30, 
1750. Nicholas arrived in the same 
port and took the oath October 15, 
1752. He settled in Berne Township, 


By Henry Freking 


in the Northwestern part of Bucks 
County. Frederick came in the ship 
“Queen of Denmark”, and took the 
prescribed oath October 14, 1751. 
The fifth brother was named Harloe 
and he seems to have come with 
Frederick. 

Frederick Solliday was a clock- 
maker, as were some of his sons. 
Frederick attended the Tohickon Re- 
formed church, and the baptismal 
records of his children are there pre- 
served. 

Jacob Solliday, the son of the elder 
Frederick, was a well known clock- 
maker at Bedminster and with his son, 
Peter Solliday, pursued the trade as 
late as 1807. 

Benjamin Solliday, a brother of 
Jacob, made clocks in Rockhill, near 
Sellersville. Benjamin’s son, George, 
made clocks in Montgomeryville, 
Montgomery County. Samuel Solli- 
day, another son of Benjamin, served 
his apprenticeship as a clock-maker 
and set up in business in Doylestown. 

Perhaps the most outstanding of 
the Solliday family of clockmakers 
was John Nicholas Solliday, (his 
clocks are marked “John N. Solli- 
day”). He lived in Tinicum, in or 
near the village of Point Pleasant. 
Aside from being a clockmaker he 
was a prominent citizen of the com- 
munity, being a politician of no mean 
ability. For many years he was a 
Justice of the Peace. He was also a 
director of the Delaware River Bridge 
Company at Point Pleasant. In addi- 
tion to being a clockmaker he was al- 
sO a musician, and in 1830 made a 
very fine musical clock, which played 
three tunes, for a neighbor in Tini- 
cum. John N. Solliday died in 
1881. A 


THE DODGE FOR ’63 — Big in Action — Big in Comfort-low in cost 
and upkeep. The sheer value of the new Beautiful Dodge Dependables are 


the biggest value you'll ever drive. 


|. M. JARRETT oLD york ROAD, HATBORO, PA. 
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Richlandtown, Pa. 


ANTIQUES 


DECORATOR 
FABRICS 


SELECTED 
WALLPAPERS 


UNIQUE GIFTS 


THE STOCKTON SHOP 


ZOHLMAN NURSING HOME 
24 HR. REG. NURSING CARE 


F. M. Froio, R.N. 
Director and Owner 
536-5455 


A. C. FRATTONE 
51 S. YORK ROAD 
HATBORO, PA. 


Phone: OSborne 5-8556 
JEWELERS œ 


DIAMONDS 


We Design Custom-Made Jewelry 


0 ao a ED a a a a 


Get them at HORN’S 


It’s Planting Time! 


RHODODENRON 
AZALEAS 


FLOWERING SHRUBS 


FRANKLINIA 
METASEQUOIA 
HOLLIES 


Supplies For 
Fall Lawn Repairs 
Fertilizers - Peat Moss 


348-4879 
Che 


HORN NURSERY 


RD. 1, W. WEST ST., DOYLESTOWN 
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he season is over at the Playhouse, 

and Michael: Ellis reports that it 
has not been a financial success. 
Taking a hasty look back, the general 
impression is that it has not been an 
artistic success, either. However, 
hasty inpressions are often wrong, and 
I think this one needs a little more 
examination. Of the ten plays Mr. 
Ellis has produced this year three 
were established plays, and seven of 
them were absolutely new. This cir- 
cumstance in itself is a contribution 
of high artistic merit and should not 
pass without some recognition. Seven 
new plays in 20 weeks may be an all 
time record for a theater that is in 
no sense experimental, and Mr. Ellis 
deserves some vigorous encourage- 
ment for it. 

Of the established plays, The Mira- 
cle Worker was an unqualified and 
resounding success. Harvey, as noted 
above, was about as good as Harvey 
can be. The Complaisant Lover was 
a dog, but even so, two out of three 
is not such a bad score. 

Of the new Plays, The Advocate 
by Robert Noah is sure fire, and if he 
turned up nothing else, Mr. Ellis 
should be proud of his season. A 
Penny For A Song by John Whiting 


The Breat 


By Arthur Carduner 


is a solid, substantial play, and al- 
though something of an anachronism, 
has excellent possibilities for survival. 
Another candidate for survival is 
Write Me A Murder by Frederick 
Knott which had the benefit -of pro- 
fessional, albeit uninspired, writing 
and construction. Under The Yum 
Yum Tree is certainly salvagable ma- 
terial if Lawrence Roman were will- 
ing to sacrifice some of his wisecracks 
and do some serious thinking about 
his subject. When The Beer ‘Goes 
National is an instance where I would 
throw away the play but‘take an op- 
tion on the playwright. John Fritz has 
the skill to create character and write 
dialogue; he needs some help with 
construction and (in this instance at 
least) with taste, but I feel that he 
has more than one good play in him. 
Love Among The Platypi and Crazy 
Old Owl were, in my modest opinion, 
hopeless. 


In recapitulation of the new plays, 
we find one outstanding play, two 
other minor, but solid plays, one sal- 
vagable play and one salvagable play- 
wright. Not a bad batting average in 
any league, Michael Ellis, so cheer 
up. 


fley Ajils 


Kellers Church „Penna. 


For the Different Gift in Perfect Taste From The 
Pennsylvania Dutch Country 


CHEESES - SMOKED MEATS - SWEETS & SOURS 
STONE GROUND FLOURS 


PRESERVES 


Established 


Tiger Hall 
traditional clothes for men 
casual wear for women 


Tom Bass í 


518 MAIN ST., BETHLEHEM, PA. 
Charge accounts invited 
Qpen Thurs. eve until 8:30 


New Britain Nursery 
ROBERT H. GALE 


28 years experience as specialist 
in landscape design and planning 
Route 202, New Britain 348-2650 


All the FUNdamentals 
to make you a Gorgeous 


Gamin or a Gruesome Ghoul 


Everything Ghastly, Great and Gory 
For Grown-Up Goblins at 


FOSTER’S TOY & CYCLE SHOP 


348-4348 
139 S. MAIN DOYLESTOWN 


Home of 
Bucks County Quality Candy 
TOWNSEND HOUSE 


For the best in good eating visit our Country Store located 
in the heart of the Pennsylvania Dutch Country or send today 
for our illustrated catalog. Shipped Year-round World Wide 


ROUTE 563, KELLERS CHURCH, PA. 
FERNDALE 2-8911 


115 E. Maple Avenue 
Langhorne, Pa. SK 7-2526 
Open Thursday, Friday, Saturday 
WHOLESALE RETAIL 
Orders Mailed 
Get your Christmas orders in now 


—___—_———————— 
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Curtain Call 


As almost everyone in the world 
now knows, “Harvey” is the monicker 
of a six foot one and one half inch im- 
aginary rabbit who is the inseparable 
compaminr of a permanently sozzled 
barfly named Elwood P. Dowd. For 
reasons indiscernable to me, the cir- 
cumstances arising out of this im- 
probable relationship have sent half 
a generation of theatre-goers into 
hysterics, and Elwood P Dowd, a part 
originated by Frank Fay, has had as 
many interpreters as Lady Macbeth. 
In fact, the secret of this play’s suc- 
cess may easily be that the leading role 
is about as rigid as a foam rubber 
mattress, and I can easily visualize 
its being played by Ned Sparks, W. 
C. Fields, Bert Lahr, Bob Hope, Ed 
Wynn or Rosalind Russell, some of 
whom, for all I know, may have done 
so. The latest, but by no means the 
lightest of these interpretations, if we 
may use so dignified a word for so 
nondescript a part, was by Mr. Tom 
Ewell, which closed out the season at 
the Bucks County Playhouse. Mr. 
Ewell played Elwood P. Dowd pretty 
close to the vest, and I am not at all 
sure but that this may prove to be the 
definitive interpretation. Tight-lipped 
and laconic, he made Elwood’s pro- 
nouncements ten times funnier than 
they really are. It isn’t easy to get a 
belly laugh out of the following bit 
of dialogue (which I reproduce ver- 
batim): 

SHE: What can I do for you? 

HE: What did you have in mind? 
As you cansee, this is not the .wittiest 
of all possible rejoinders, but Mr. 
Ewell, with perfect timing, inflection 
and nuances of physiognomy made it 
seem funny. I preferred his reading 
to the original; if he was not as frank 
as Fay, he was certainly a lot less fey 
than Frank. 

Excellent support in some of the 
other roles came from Philip Ken- 
nealy as a sadistic but not implausable 
attendant in a sanitarium, Wallace 
Acton as the head psychiatrist to 
whom Harvey forms a temporary at- 
tachment, and Edith King, as El- 
wood’s sister, who lent enormous 
credibility to a character whom I 
would have considered, if not as 
imaginary as the unicorn, then at least 
as extinct as the dodo. A 


ORNAMENTAL RUGS 
Garden Appointments - Antiques 


George S. Hobensack, Jr. 


Route 202 New Hope, Pa. 
862-2406 
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| Bete Haven | 


EImwood 
7-1328 
CONVALESCENT AND 
RRT NURSING HOME 
cies asl 1320 MILL ROAD, QUAKERTOWN, PA. 
Shrubs Informal, Warm, and Friend- 
Complete ly surroundings as well as the 
Garaa finest in trained technical and 
Büpplies ems a New brick addi- 
9 tion offers comfortable TV 
F eeney $ NURSERY room and many other features. 


AND GARDEN CENTER 


Bustleton Pike above Street Road 
Feasterville, Pa. 


“Home Away From Home” 
“2 blocks from Trainer’s” 536-6847 


Pleasant Manor 


For Retarded Children 


Located on Geoffrey Road 
Phone: 297-5560 


Point Pleasant, Penna. 


For the World’s Best 
spring flowering bulbs, 
call or write for our 
Fall Folder—or come 
to our packing rooms 
in October, select and 
take them with you. 


Charles H. Mueller 
Bulb Specialist 


River Road New Hope, Pa. 
VOlunteer 2-2033 


LUXURIOUS FUR FASHIONS FOR FALL 


This is The Place For Value and Quality 


RA 


_ FAMOUS FOR FINE FURS 
FACTORY SHOWROOMS 
218 NEW STREET QUAKERTOWN, PA 


Fine Fur Coats, Jackets, Stoles and Scarfs 
Ladies Cloth Coats and Suits Too. 
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Dredge on Canal. 
Boat Approaching Lock 


Delaware River and Canal at Point Pleasant, Pa. 


The Last Lockkeeper 


here has been time for a whole 

generation of Bucks County citi- 
zens to grow up since the Delaware 
and Lehigh Canal ceased to be an 
industrial waterway and became in- 
stead a place solely for picnics and 
pleasure. 

However, the good old days and 
the good old ways are still fresh in 
the memory of Miss Flora K. Henry 
of Point Pleasant who was, like her 
father before her, a lockkeeper at 
nearby Smithtown. 

Keeping a canal lock is a job that 
required a considerable amount of 
skill, so that when a new keeper was 
needed, the job usually fell to a man 
who had grown up near the locks 
and was familiar with their workings. 
This is what happened in the case of 
Flora’s father, Jacob K. Henry, who 
had run away from home as a young 
boy and had found a home with Mr. 


By Marguerite Karaczan 


and Mrs. Samuel Geddes in their 
company-owned home adjoining the 
double lock at Smithtown. 

Jake Henry, as he was known to 
the clannish company of boatmen and 
keepers the length of the canal, had 
grown up, married, become a father, 
and was trying his hand at farming 
when he was sought out by the canal 
company foreman to man the Smith- 
town locks after the death of Mr. 
Geddes. This was in 1915, and from 
that date until the final closing of the 
canal to commercial shipping, Jake 
Henry and his daughter kept the 
barge traffic flowing smoothly. 

It was not an easy life. A lock- 
keeper had to be on the job eighteen 
hours a day, from 4 a.m. to 10 p.m., 
six days a week, no matter what the 
weather. True, the canal was closed 
from the first week in November to 

(Continued on Page 39) 


Flora Henry. 
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When seeking a home in central Bucks 
County, have’a house designed and built 
to suit your needs and incorporating 
your “pet ideas” on the site of your 
choice by... 


A. C. Elfman & Sons 


Designers and Builders of Better Houses 
Since 1909 

Doylestown, Pa. 
348-4320 


56 S. Main St. 
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WATSON’S INSURANCE 


AGENCY 


Warren B. Watson 
72 NORTH MAIN STREET 
Doylestown, Pa. 


“Complete Insurance Protection” 


Doylestown — 348-4901 
Buckingham — 794-7644 


y 


UNUSUAL COUNTRY HOME 


nestled in a wooded hillside setting. 
Large living room with fireplace and 
cathedral ceiling with exposed beams, 
kitchen with exposed beams and dining 
area. Three bedrooms, two baths. Ga- 
rage. $17,000. 


LIPPINCOTT, Realtor 


16 W. State St. Doylestown, Pa. 
348-5012 
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Last Lockkeeper 


(Continued from Page 38) 

the last week in March, but the seven- 
month open season demanded con- 
stant vigilance. A lockkeeper not only 
had to master the intricate mechanics 
of his job, but was responsible for 
seeing to it that the rules of the canal 
were obeyed by the boatmen, who 
tended to be an impatient lot more 
interested in getting the coal through 
than in observing rules. Competition 
among them ran high, and a lock- 
keeper met his highest test when two 
of them arrived at his lock simul- 
taneously, even when, as in the case 
at Smithtown, the double lock per- 
mitted two barges to go through to- 
gether. 

Barges going in opposite directions 
also posed a problem, not only for 
the lockkeeper, but also for the men 
who had to cross mule teams on the 
towpath without entangling their lines. 

Flora Henry fell victim to the lure 
of the locks at a very early age. When 
she was only ten she was performing 
all kinds of odd jobs to help her 
father, and by the time she was fif- 
teen she could work the locks as well 
as most men. 

Since the barges had no regular 
schedule, the first warning of their 
approach that a lockkeeper had was 
the sound of the “clunk horn”, actu- 
ally a kind of conch shell, when the 
barge was a few hundred yards away. 
Having judged the direction of the 
signal, the lockkeeper would reply 
with a blast on a bugle or whistle, 
one blast for “All clear”, and three 
for “Hold up”. If all was well, an 
alert lockkeeper could have his lock 
filled between the time he heard the 
clunk horn and the time the barge 
was in position for lockage. 

Heavy rain was a reurrent problem, 
since it tended to flood the canal and 
wash away the banks. Thus a down- 
pour would usually find Jake Henry a 
couple of hundred yeards up the tow- 
path working the waste gate that 
alowed an overflow to empty into a 

(Continued on Page 40) 


DOYLESTOWN FARM 


Remodeled stone house. Large screened 
porch. 30’ LR with fireplace; 18’ study 
with fireplace; DR; large modern kitchen 
and laundry; 4 BR; 3 baths. 12 acres 
landscaped for privacy. Lovely filtered 
pool and cabana. Excellent barn, good 
stabling possibilities. $49,500. Doyles- 
town 348-3508. 


Wetherill 
Aéddociates 


DOYLESTOWN 348-3508 


Charm and Convenience are skillfully 
combined in this new 1-1/4 story, stone 
and brick Colonial (old brick and frame) 


; situated on one acre in a new exclusive, 


restricted development just 11/2 miles 
south of Doylestown on Pebble Hill 
Road — This five bedroom charmer 
has large living room, dining room, 
modern kitchen complete with wall 
ovens. Has 2-14 baths. Pannelled family 
room, large basement, 2 car garage with 
stone patio in rear — Ready for inspec- 


> ete tion now — $34 70. 
Developer & Builder 
Phone: 348-4862 


242 Wood Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 
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Magnificent stone residence that dates 
back to 1776 with rolling lawn, woods 
and stream-fed pond. Meticulously re- 
stored yet retaining old charm. Living 
room (25 x 15), dining room, telephone 
room, kitchen, 4 bedrooms, 31/2 
modern baths, recreation room, 5 fire- 
places. Slate roof. 2 car garage. Care- 
taker’s cottage has 2 rooms and bath. 
23 acres. Lower Makefield, Yardley, Pa. 
10 minutes to Trenton. Bacs Realty, Inc. 
Morrisville, Pa. HY 3-3657. 


Perfect spot to get away from it all yet 
convenient to transportation. Situated on 
a protected hillside with 2 wooded acres 
it was built within the last few years 
and combines comfort and convenience 
with a typical Bucks County setting. 
Large living room with fireplace and 
catherdal ceiling with exposed beams, 
country kitchen and dining area, 3 bed- 
rooms, 2 baths. Owner leaving area. 
This is a wonderful buy. Call Lippin- 
cott 348-5012 


BUCKS 
REAL ESTATE 
OFFERINGS 


ite et A ja> 


Beautiful old remodeled fieldstone 
manor house (6 bed-rooms, 6 baths) 
encircled by towering old trees, green 
lawns. In fine neighborhood just out- 
side Doylestown — Tenant house, 
guest house, garage. Barn adapted for 
recreation purposes — Huge, filtered 
swimming pool. To settle estate. $79,000. 
Wynne James, Doylestown. 348-3514. 


You'll love this charming Cape Codder 
situated in a restricted suburb of Doyles- 
town. Country kitchen, living room with 
corner fireplace 2 bedrooms, ceramic 
tiled bath, large expandable attic, hot 
water oil heat, extra large one car 
garage make this one of the most de- 
sirable, new houses WE HAVE SEEN 
IN A long time. Just picture this with 
landscaping and all the homey acces- 
sories. A honey of a buy for only 
$13,000. Call Oxbow Agency 348-9468. 
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Last Lockkeeper 


(Continued from Page 39) 


creek and hence into the river. For 
this tricky and uncomfortable job he 
was pair deer dollars a day, the 
standard wage for section gangs, and 
was provided with a small building 
for drying off in as the job allowed. 
Thunder or no, he had to keep a 
sharp ear peeled for the sound of a 
clunk horn from the north lest a 
loaded barge be pulled too close to 
the waste gate bridge and get stuck. 

While Jake Henry was thus en- 
gaged, his daughter would run out in 
the pouring rain to lock through any 
north-bound barge that came along. 
Until her father returned from the 
waste gate, she had to make the boat- 
men tie up and wait. A small barn 
was provided on the towpath for the 
mules, and the boatmen, who lived 
on their barges in season, would re- 
tire to the warmth of their cabins. 
(The former mule barn later became 
a house, then a restaurant called The 
Cat and The Fiddle. It is now a pri- 
vate home again.) 

The barge cabins were models of 
efficiency, with beds and tables and 
benches that folded right into the 
walls when not in use. They were 
lighted with kerosene lamps. Since 
it was possible with good weather and 
good luck, to make the trip from 
Lehigh to Bristol in forty-two hours, 
by traveling part of the time at night, 
the barges also had kerosene lamps on 
the outside bright enough to light the 
way for the mules on the towpath 
and to permit the boatmen to steer 
safely. These lamps were housed in 
glass sided cubicles on deck known as 
“night hawkers”. 

Some boatmen took their families 
along with them. Others had farms 
which the wives and children kept 
when the men were away. Since the 
barges stopped at many ports on the 
canal, a boatman might occasionally 
get in a mid-season visit with his 
family if he were tied up near enough 
to home on a Sunday, when all canal 
traffic was halted. 

Every two years the canal company 
had to send out a dredger to clear 
out the silt which had accumulated 


Specializing in 
Country Property 


Nis) 


REALTOR 


RICHBORO, PA. EL 7-3543 
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from various streams emptying into 
the canal. Like the boatmen, the four 
men who worked the dredger also 
lived on the canal in season, although 
their quarters were in a separate craft 
that was attached to the dredger. 
They, too, took off for their own 
homes when they were near enough, 
but here they had the advantage, for 
they worked a mere twelve hour day, 
from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

The dredgers were such complicat- 
ed affairs that when they arrived at 
a single lock it took three lockages 
to get all their sections through so 
that they could work on the next 
part of the canal. The usual distance 
between locks was nine miles. 

Dredging must have been hungry 
work, for Flora Henry can recall 
one time when a dredger was at 
Smithtown for two weeks and the 
men aboard payed her to bring them 
fresh bread from the baker. The four 
crew members consumed fifteen 
loaves of bread a week, plus assorted 
buns. 

She also remembers that when the 
men went home for the weekend, 
they left her in charge of the soft 
coal-burning fire which produced the 
steam that powered the dredger. As 
if this were not a dangerous enough 
job for a young girl, Jake Henry also 
had to watch over his daughter to see 
that she did not fall into the canal. 
Strange as it seems, this child of the 
waterways never learned to swim! 

If life on the canal was hard, it 
was also sociable. Relatives and 
friends from city and farm found it 
quite an adventure to visit the locks 
or the dredger on weekends and va- 
cations, and boatmen tied up together 
awaiting some point of danger ahead 
to be eliminated used the opportunity 
to catch up with their friends. Then 
as now, pleasure barges went to and 
from New Hope on Sundays, and 
small pleasure craft were plentiful in 
summer. The only one of these that 
bothered the lockkeepers was a private 
yacht which came up every year from 
its winter mooring in Morrisville. Its 
owner, Mr. William Chambers, had 
to pay fifty cents at every lock, such 
careful handling did, this delicate 
craft require. 


(Continued on Page 42) 


ASSOCIATION 
94-96 So. Main - Sellersville 
617 Market - Perkasie 
1445 W. Broad - Quakertown 


Current Divident 4% Son 
Accounts Insured to $10,000 SJ 


STRATHMANN 
LUMBERMART 


340 Street Road 
Southampton 
Elmwood 7-9292° 


Catering to the building needs 


of the home owner 


WILLIAM C. HEISE 
REALTORS 


Quakertown (Bucks Co.) Pa. 
KEystone 6-5404 


GEORGE R. NEVELLS £ 
REGISTERED - 
LAND 

SURVEYOR 
| Elephant Road, M.R. 1 
Perkasie, Pennsylvania 
Phone: Office & Residence 
257-4367 


PPPPPP OPP LPP LIPID DODD ODL OPO LO LOO OOD 


A large selection of beautiful Bucks 
County Homes in every price range. 
Thinking of selling? List with us for 
fast, satisfying results! 


BACS REALTY, INC. 


Pennsbury Plaza - W. Trenton Ave. 
Morrisville, Pa. 


HYatt 3-3657 CYpress 5-1181 


TREVOSE SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOCIATION 


Street & Brownsville Rds. 
Trevose, Pa. 
EL 7-6700 


Assets $25,000,000.00 


Trenton & Pennsylvania Aves. 
Morrisville, Pa. 
CY 5-4121 


Liberal Dividends for 47 Years 


“Mortgage Money Available” 
Bucks County’s Original Insured Association Serving Delaware Valley, U.S.A. 
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Last Lockkeeper 


(Continued from Page 41) 


One of Miss Henry’s special 
friends was a girl who lived by the 
lock at Treasure Island. One year a 
friendly boatman, traveling with his 
family aboard, invited both girls to 
make the trip to Bristol with him. 
What with all the stops for loading 
and unloading, they were gone a 
week, during which time they repaid 
the boatman for the fun of their 
adventure by taking care of his mules. 

Not all boatmen were so accom- 
modating. Miss Henry recalls one 
pair who took advantage of her 
youth and sex to flaunt the rules of 
lockage in defiance of her instructions. 
However, they didn’t get away with it. 
She reported them to the canal boss, 
who caught up with them and ad- 
ministered a good talking to and a 
stiff fine. 

In addition to barges, dredgers and 
pleasure boats, lockkeepers were also 
visited form time to time by section 
crews who traveled in flat-bottomed 
boats looking for anything along the 
way that needed repair, be it canal 
bank or lockkeeper’s house, and fix- 
ing them with the various tools on 
board. 

All the lockkeepers’ houses were 
owned by the canal company, but 
were let rent-free to the keepers who 
were paid on a twelve-month basis. 
Nevertheless, Jake Henry, like many 
another, used the off season to get 
odd jobs to supplement the family 
income. Sometimes he worked on the 
highways which were to help make 
the canal obsolete, sometimes he help- 
ed to fill the ice houses along the 
river from the river itself. 

On August 25th, 1931, Jake Henry 
passed away, and the canal company 
named his daughter the official lock- 
keeper at Smithtown. However, the 
way of life which he followed for so 
many years ended a very short time 


later, on November 1st, 1931. On _ 


that day the canal was closed for 
good to commercial traffic. 

Still active and very much interested 
in the world about her, Flora Henry 
has moved from the banks of the 
canal to a house on a hill behind it, 
hard by the road that brings today’s 
automotive traffic constantly past her 
door. 

The cars do not need her help to 
pass, and their drivers seldom have 
time to pause and exchange news and 
gossip, but as long as she lives Miss 
Henry will have the comfort of know- 
ing that she was a vital part of a 
colorful past whose passing she is 
not the only one who remembers or 
regrets. A 
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CHARM IS 
AN OVERWORKED WORD 


But it really fits this old pointed stone 
house set on 5 beautiful acres complete 
with barn. (More land available) Has 
large country kitchen, den, 5 bedrooms, 
2 baths, 3 fire places, full cellar with 
magnificent view from Wisteria covered 
terrace surrounding the house. Offered 
at $35,000. 


Two Miles North of Doylestown 
On Route 611 
348-9468 


SHOWPLACE d 
Lovely country estate and horse farm, lying 
between Doylestown and Newton in beautiful 
countryside. At the crest of a hill with views 
over the Neshaminy Valley. 88 acres, almost 
all fields permanently fenced. Wonderful 
pasturage. Fieldstone Colonial farmhouse, re- 
cently reconditioned and fully modernized. 
Tall trees and shrubbery surrounding. Huge 
living room, dining room, modern kitchen, 
spacious family room, 2 powder rooms on first 
floor; above, master bedroom, dressing room, 
private bath; 4 additional bedrooms and 3 
baths. Farm barn. 21 box stalls, tack room. 
Stone-floored trophy room, huge fireplace, bar 
and bath. 7-room manager’s house with all 
conveniences. 2-car garage. Riding ring. Com- 
plete in every way. $135,000.00. 


J. CARROLL MOLLOY 


30 S. Main Street, Doylestown 348-3558 


BIG MODERN SPLIT LEVEL 


Terrific value — Stone front, masonry 
and frame house — 4 bedrooms, 2 baths, 
large living room, fireplace; dining room, 
fireplace; modern kitchen. Den, family 
room, fireplace; powder room, laundry 
— game room, fireplace; workshop; 
heater room — 2 car garage 20 x 40 
filtered swimming pool — cabana. 
Over an acre, bordering Doylestown — $ 
$39,500. = 


WYNNE JAMES, JR. Realo» 


Office: 348-3514 or 348-4020 84 Main Street 
Residence: 348-9130 Doylestown, Pa. 


W BEAUTIFUL HOME! 
BEAUTIFUL LOCATION! 


Five well planned acres, Circular drive 
beneath towering trees leads to a typi- 
cal Bucks County plastered stone, 
seven bedroom home with delightful 
architectural refinements. Center hall, 
open stairway to third floor, living 
room with fireplace, delightful music 
room with door to lawn, dining room 
with fireplace, a charming family kitchen 
opening on to a long covered porch. 
3 1/2 baths. Random width oak and 
pine floors. Good barn for horses and 
sheep with enclosed meadow. Flower- 
ing shrubs, fruit trees. Close to country 
club. A very well-maintained property 


Joseph Barness and Son for $45,000.00. 


Route 611, Warrington, Penna., 8 miles north of Willow Grove 
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THE WINNING TEAM OF “PARTNERS 
FOR PROGRESS IN BUCKS COUNTY” 


Bucks County Democratic Committee 
Proudly Presents ........ 


JAMES A. MICHENER ROBERT W. VALIMONT 


INTEGRITY 


JAMES J. A. GALLAGHER 


State Senator 
QUALITY 


DEBORAH A. AUGENBLICK 


U. S. Congress 


ABILITY 


ISAAC S. GARB 


State Assembly 
2nd District 


EXPERIENCE 


State Assembly State Assembly 
1st District 1st District 


Vote Straight Democratic - Tuesday November 6th 


PAID FOR BY: BUCKS CERA DEMOCRATIC COMMITTEE 
John T. Welsh, Chairman 
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HOME 
FASHION 


TUME if m 


The happy season of redeco- 
rating is here! Time to revel 
in the new fabrics, new furni- 
ture, new rugs, new acces- 
sories, new House & Garden ' i 
colors, you'll find in Wana- | 
maker's Home Fashion floors! : ; 
Rooms full of decorating news: ES i 
in Forecast House, Dearborn ENN \ Y 
Gallery, Simpatico Gallery, ~n~ 
Fine Furniture Galleries. 

See the four important new 


T — 
LLL LETE: 


“looks”: Spanish look, Collec- FAS 
tor's look, Country American ; -ati 
look, Federal look. You'll dis- =*% : 
cover new ways to add dash = a 
ae 


and individuality to your home m 

.. unique Spanish silver : I ga $ y, 
cherub andirons, primitive : — ed 
paintings on wood in the early =, 


American manner, tiny tier = | 
`Y 


curtains below a wide swag Ss X 
of draperies, a built-in cup- A <P 
board bed, fabrics repro- p 


duced from museum textiles, 
rugs inspired by America’s ( 
Colonial Southwest. 
Choose from a wealth of 
furniture designs from many F. 
centuries and countries: solid 
mahogany Federal, Ford Mu- 
seum antique reproductions, 
formal Italian and French im- =e, 
ports, gay Spanish-inspired 
pieces, smart contemporary, 
and more. y 
See them all now at Wana- 
maker's during Home Fashion 
Time, the most exciting shop- 
ping season of the year! 
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ih 
f 
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STEREO THEATRE 21 — American Contemporary Model 1-MV179, Country Colonial 


The Magnificent MAGNAVOX 


The Stereo Theatre 21 gives you the most complete home 
entertainment center your family ever knew. Music be- 
comes magic with true stereo high fidelity and programs 
come alive with Magnavox 21 inch big picture because criti- 
cal tuning and picture adjustments are made electronically. 
So dependable, so trouble free that only Magnavox guar- 
antees service as well as parts for a full year and picture 
tube for 3 years. Choose the American Contemporary 
shown above or the Country Colonial in gleaming Cherry, 
you will own the epitome of quality in engineering and 


We will be very happy to meet you and show you our complete line of Frigidaire, 


performance featuring Magnavox innovations such as 
Automatic Fine Tuning, FM/AM Radio with FM Auto- 
matic Frequency Control, Stereo FM Adapter input, 
Chromatone Picture Filter, Micromatic Record Player, 4 
speakers, diamond stylus with 10 year warranty, as well 
as powerful Stereo amplifier. Stop in today and see the 
complete Magnavox line, all with the same standard of 
quality which has made it the symbol of excellence for 
many years the world over. 


Amana, Easy, Maytag & Fedders. 


ELL APPLIANCE CENTER 


Richboro Shopping Center at intersection of Rt. #232 & Bustleton Pike 


RICHBORO, PA. 


ELmwood 7-1012 Elmwood 7-9544 
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Old Traveler 


When Squire 
Boone moved his 
family from Bucks 
County to Berks 
to take up farming, 
he did not know 
that he would sire 
the famous Daniel 
Boone. 

The Boones, 
ever restive, later 
moved to North 
Carolina, where 
Daniel grew to 
manhood and 

Henry Freking eventually became 
the leader of the pioneers to develop 
the wilderness through Kentucky. 

When I visited London (Kentucky) 
several years ago, I met Len Hargis, 
then in his seventies, whose ancestors 
had lived in the mountains of Eastern 
Kentucky for generations. 

He told me the story of the massa- 
cre of one of Boone’s group near Lon- 
don in 1786. 

“It had been a gay evening. Now 
that the merrymaking, dancing, and 
feast were over, the pioneers settled 
in sleep that November, 1786 night. 
Then, suddenly, the silence was 
broken by the anguished screams of a 
woman. She cried out to her husband 
and told him of her third dream that 
the Indians were to take the camp by 
surprise and to slay all. 

Since no sentry had been posted, 
he decided to awaken the camping 
party. He was abused and ridiculed 
for his efforts. However, the terror 
of the dreams were so written in the 
woman’s eyes that he tried a second 
time to form some sort of defense. 
No one would listen to him. Less 
than two hours later, the Indians at- 
tacked and killed 24 persons.” 

So goes his story, now commemo- 
rated by the Levi Jackson Wilderness 
State Park. The site is the crossing 
point of two pioneer trails used by 
the early ancestors. 

Located near London, Kentucky, 
one of the trails running through the 
Park is known as “Boone’s Trace”. 
This is the path that Daniel Boone 
carved through the wilderness in 1775 
for the Transylvania Company. The 
other route is known as “Wilderness 
Road”, a wagon trail established by 
the Kentucky Legislature in 1795. 

Most important of the two trails, 
during the days of the pioneer settlers, 
was “Boone’s Trace”. It served as a 
lifeline over which more than 100,000 
immigrants made their way by foot, 


(Continued on Page 9) 
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“I commend 


Martell V.S.0.P. 
to YOU’ Michel Martell 


Now, from France’s first family of co 
gnacs, comes Martell V.S.O.P. It is a 
noble cognac of magnificent bouquet 
and presence. Martell V.S.O.P. will 
prove a great discovery for discerning con 
noisseurs at $9.13 a bottle, retail price 


MARTEL 


y S 0 P *Very Superior Old Pale 
SOLE U.S. REP. BROWNE-VINTNERS CO., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


V.S.0.P. COGNAC BRANDY, 80 PROOF, 


K 


Roger Stocovac, proprietor of Yardley Inn, stands ready to seat his customers. 
Behind him is a classical painting by Jean Patterson Weber. 


OLA 


he former White Swan Inn in 

Yardley, now the Yardley Inn, is 
perhaps not as old or as picturesque 
as some of the other Bucks County 
hostels but it has an interesting his- 
tory. 

Yardley was known as Yardley’s 
Ferry from the time that Thomas 
Yardley established a ferry across the 
river there in 1722. The ferry was 
discontinued in 1835 when the Dela- 
ware Bridge Company opened its 
covered bridge at the foot of Afton 
Avenue, and the town became Yard- 
leyville, receiving its present name of 
Yardley in 1883. 

The White Swan Inn was built on 
Afton and River Roads in 1835, to 
serve travelers on the new bridge. It 
was first kept by a man named Grear. 
Farmers from New Jersey would 
cross the bridge on their way to Phila- 
delphia to take their loads of hay and 
produce to the Front Street Market, 
and would stop on their return to 
spend the night at the inn, 

The inn was well known to travelers 
by boat and barge up and down the 
Delaware. They didn’t always spend 
the night there, however. One story 
is told that a boatman would blow a 
whistle on his approach to the inn, 
and the innkeeper would come out 
and lower a basket of bottles of rum 
down to the boat, and the boatman 
would put the coins in the basket to 
be pulled up. 

Records show that in 1830 there 
were 128 houses licensed for liquor 
in the County, paying a yearly tax 
of $1,471.80. The earliest inns were 
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INNS 


By Betty Floyd 


kept for the convenience of the local 
people and run by men of high stand- 
ing, often members of the Friends 
Society. But when roads were opened 
and all types traveled them, the use 
of rum, the main drink served, some- 
times got a little out of hand. 


Yardleyville was a thriving town 
of nearly 500 by 1867, with its canal 
docks, stores, grain mills and lumber 
mill. That brought many travelers to 
the inn. It was also a community of 
Friends and they had pledged them- 
selves to bring a Temperance reform 
to the county. Evidently they won out 
because in 1892 the keeper of the 
White Swan was refused a license, 
and the inn was kept as a summer 
boarding house and a cyclers’ road- 
house for a time after that. How long 
before the license was returned is not 
known. 


The old inn, now the Yardley Inn, 
has a new owner as of last February. 


He is Roger Stocovaz, who learned 
his trade at his father’s restaurant in 
Trieste, Yugoslavia and escaped 
from the Communists to this country 
in 1948. He worked in various Bucks 
County restaurants while he learned 
the language and the customs of 
Americans and saved for his own inn. 
He and his wife Alice have re-deco- 
rated it and have added a glassed-in 
porch overlooking the river. They 
hope soon to open up and put in 
working order the original walk-in 
fireplaces in the dining rooms. 

The original bridge which had been 
built in 1904 from New Jersey to 
Yardley was torn down a year ago 
after a new one was completed two 
miles down the river. But the fact 
that the little inn sits at a stone em- 
bankment hasn’t discouraged diners 
—in fact more and more visitors are 
taking the lovely drive on River Road 
to the inn where they can enjoy 
excellent food, bar service and the 
continental manner with which Roger 
greets them, 

Another popular innovation which 
the new owner has added is a series 
of art exhibits under the direction of 
Peggy Cooley Goodman of Lang- 
horne. Currently on exhibit through 
October is the work of Jean Patterson 
Weber of Buckingham. 

Mrs. Weber chooses animals for 
her subjects, adding classical forms to 
modern techniques to make her one 
of Bucks County’s outstanding artists. 
She works with oils and enamel, some- 
times painting on canvasses of wood, 
and you will especially enjoy her use 
of the warm shades of gold, ochre 
and brown, touched at times with a 
cool blue. 


Mrs. Weber has studied at the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts, Philadelphia and at the Barnes 
Foundation School, Merion and has 
permanent displays at the Art Alliance 
and the Print Club in Philadelphia. 
She has also exhibited at the Brus- 
sells Worlds Fair and the Modern 
Museum of Contemporary Crafts, 
New York City. A 


A panel of decorative horses, range in tones from gold to brown — 
in the exhibit by Jean Patterson Weber 
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Cuttalessa Jun 


Dining By The Falls 


Route 32, River Road . Lumberville, Pennsylvania 


Open Daily 
except Monday 


Luncheon 12-2:30 
Tea 2:30-4:00 
Dinner 5:00-9:00 


Sunday dinners 
from 1:00-9:00 
(no lunch) 


The Cock ’n Bull of Peddlers Vil- 
lage, specializing in chicken and 
beef — steaks broiled over glowing 
open Hearth. 


The Cock ’n Bull 


Peddler’s Village, Lahaska 794-7051 


x 


PLEASANT 
DINING 


LUNCHEON 
DINNER 
COCKTAILS 


Dining is Always Delightful Here. If the 
weather is warm and golden, the terrace 
is at its best. If the.weather is sad and 
rainy and chilly, we light the indoor fire- 
place. And the food is wonderful every 
day except Monday (when we're closed). 


THE TOW PATH HOUSE 


Mechanic Street on the Canal 
New Hope, Pa. 


862-2784 


So a i 
No. 8 MECHANIC 
A Good Sandwich Over The Millpond 
Open Every Day but Monday 


No. 8 W. Mechanic St., New Hope 
PHONE: 862-2164 


Along the Delaware 


Cuttalossa Inn — Delicious Food 
served in delightful surroundings—Out- 
door dining by the falls — Home Made 
Deserts Specialty of the house. Rt. 32, 
River Rd. Lumberville, Pa. 


Indian Rock Hotel—L. D. River road 
above Black Eddy. Unusual atmosphere. 
See the Indian profile on the rock high 
above the Delaware River. Cocktail 
Lounge opens 5 o'clock daily. Closed 
Sunday. 


Ringing Rocks Inn—On the hill, Up- 
per Black Eddy. Gourmet food in a de- 
lightful upper Bucks setting. Open daily 
from 11:30. Except Monday. For reser- 
vations call YUkon 2-8782 


New Hope 


The Cock’n Bull—offers fine food in 
an informal, old fashioned setting you 
will find delightful. Located in the new 
Peddler’s Village in Lahaska. Open 
daily except Monday — Lunch 12 to 
2:30, Tea 2:30 to 4:00, Dinner 5 to 9 
Sunday dinners — from 1 to 9 (No 
Lunch) 794-7051 


Tow Path House—New Hope. Unique 
well-fireplace, glows by the creek light- 
ing diners. Check giant blackboard menu 
for delicacies. Choice. Cocktails. Visitors 
to New Hope should visit here. 


Black Bass Hotel — Lumberville, a 
short distance above New Hope. Estab- 
lished 1745. Reknowned for gracious 
country dining. Overlooking the scenic 
Delaware River. Tele.: AXtel 7-5770. 


Cartwheel Inn—Superb Cuisine. Swiss- 
French Menu. Breakfast, Luncheon — 
Dinner 12 to 11 P.M. Sunday Dinner 12 
to 9. Bar open weekdays until 3 A.M. 
Route 202—near New Hope. Closed 
Sundays. 


Centre Bridge Inn — Fine Food and 
Drink — Luncheon ahd Dinner — Com- 
pletely restored 18th Century Georgian 
— Sunken Canal Garden — Antique 
and Art Gallery — Closed Sunday — 
862-2048. 


Chez ODETTE has captured the 
unique charm and atmosphere in a typi- 
cal Bucks County setting. French and 
American cuisine. Lunch, Dinner, Cock- 
tails, open everyday except Sunday. 


#8 Mechanic — 8 W. Mechanic St., 
New Hope, Pa. Sandwiches and light 
platters served from morning till mid- 
night, every day but Monday. 862-2164. 


Feasterville 


Buck Hotel—Feasterville. Old timey 
inn with a chummy bar. L. D. moderate- 
ly priced. Phone ahead for special dishes. 
Cheese cake delicious. Expert catering. 
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THE BUCK GIFT SHOPPE 
AT THE BUCK HOTEL 


EARLY AMERICAN GIFTS 
FROM THE HEART OF BUCKS 


Red-Cliff Ironstone 
‘Woodbury Pewter 


Bluegate Candles 
Colonial Reproductions 
-Westmoreland Milk Glass 


A 


Browsing Through Bucks? 


Don’t miss this delighttul new 
Gift Shoppe. Dine and shop. in 
a typical Bucks setting. 


THE BUCK GIFT SHOPPE 
1204 Buck Road - ELm 5-1343 
Feasterville, Penna. 


“Don’t Pass 
The Buck!’ 


DINNER COCKTAILS 
LUNCH 


A favorite eating place 
of the County 
since 1735 


Open 6 Days-Closed Sunday 


Buck HoTEL 


Intersection Buck Rd., 
Bustleton & Bridgeton Pikes 
FEASTERVILLE, PA. 
ELmwood 7-1125 
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JOHN CORCORAN’S 1714 


Water Wheel 


Fine foods and drinks served every 
day in historic surroundings. 


Old Easton Rd. above Doylestown 


Rt. 611 348-9300 
“Corcoran Speaking” of radio & TV 


ose So =m «em amo oa ee ae 


“One Of the Best Things 
In Life is Good Food” 


WARRINGTON INN 
Easton Hwy & Bristol Rd. 
Route 611 aac Pa. 


DI 3-021 


Vincent Coggiola, Proprietor 


* Weddings - Receptions 
* Banquets A Specialty 
Exclusive but not expensive 
Cocktails 


THANKSGIVING DINNER 


noon to 7 P.M. By an open fire 
at an old country inn. Traditional 
American cuisine. Home made 

miniature loaves of bread & pies. 


Dinner daily: 11:30 A.M. to 9 P.M.; 
Sunday to 8 P.M. Supper in the Buttery, 
Bar till 1 A.M. 


DUNCAN HINES 


CUE AND 2c. $F 
GOURMET w ji” 


‘Lambertville Fouse 


Bridge St., Lambertville, N.J. EX 7-0202 


WHERE TO DINE 


Wrightstown 


Old Anchor Inn—Rts. 413 and 232, 
Wrightstown. Roast beef and homemade 
cheese cake are outstanding. Terrace 
and Hunt rooms available for banquets, 
receptions and clubs. Cocktails—also 
bar. 


Doylestown and Nearby 


Old Water Wheel Inn—One and a 
half miles north of Doylestown. Old Mill 
built in 1714. Mill supplied flour to 
Washington’s army. Terrace dining— 
unusual bar, best food—atmosphere. 


Conti Inn—Cross Keys. L. D. One of 
Country’s historic old inns, owned and 
hosted by the Conti’s, a name well 
known in restaurant circles, Try Walter’s 
Caesar Salad. Bar. 


Country Side Inn—Cross Keys. L. D. 
Modest prices for grand snapper soup 
and sauerbraten. Unpretentious, bright, 
and cheerful. Bar. Air-conditioned. 


Doylestown Inn—18 W. State St. 
Features early breakfast, business lunch, 
cocktails, dinner and late snacks. Guest 
rooms with private bath. Banquets. Fine 
food in a family atmosphere. 


Park View Restaurant — Across the 
street from the new Bucks County Court 
House. Convenient for luncheon, dinner 
or family style, Sunday dinner. Good 
food in the ideal location for shoppers 
and businessmen, 


Below Doylestown 


Warrington Inn—Rt. 611, Warrington. 
L. D. Famous for fine seafood. Spacious 
rooms for private parties. Cordial atmos- 
phere created by Vincent's greeting. 


On the Jersey Side 


Lambertville House — Lambertville. 
Miniature loaves of bread at this histor- 
ic old country hotel. L-D Candlelight 
bar 'tii-2 a.m. (except Sunday); hot food 
served 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m. daily 


River’s Edge — Lambertville, N. J. 
perched on the banks of the Delaware, 
this stone mill built in 1835 is a delight- 
ful place to dine. Radio’s, “Stella Dallas” 
on hand to greet you. Here you enjoy 
fine continental food and American 
favorites. 


Upper Bucks 


Four Winds Tavern—Rt. 611, Revere, 
north of Ottsville. Open fireplace flicker, 
on basket-chickens and T-bone steaks. 


The Fallow House—Dairy bar and 
restaurant. Dinners, sandwiches, 15 flav- 
ors of ice cream. Rt. 611, five miles 
north of Doylestown. 


Newtown 


Homestead of Lavender Hall—Rt. 
532, Newtown. Colonial Elegance with 
homestyle cooking. Mr. Chrales’ south- 
ern fried chicken a specialty. Buffet 
luncheons and dinners Wednesday, 
Thursday and Saturday. 


Banquet Facilities 


CROSS KEYS 
Route 611 & 313 348-9364 


COUNTRY SIDE INN 


Fine food for discriminating taste. 
Cocktail lounge and bar. Catering to 
weddings, banquets, business and s9- 
cial affairs. 
Closed Sunday 
1⁄2 mi N Doylestown, Rt 611 
(Easton Rd) 
SPECIALTY 
SAUERBRATEN — SNAPPER SOUP 
HASEN PFEFFER 


Lambertville, New Jersey 


At the bridge Telephones 
V2 block off Rt. 202 EXport 7-0897—0817 


LUNCHEON 12-2 October to June 
COCKTAILS ANE DINNER 5-9:30 
SATURDAY SUPPER 11-12 
SUNDAY DINNER 1-8:30 


River-front room avallable 
for Parties and Receptions 


GARTEN 


Own Make - Hand Dipped 


CANDIES 


SPE CIAL Jumbo Chocolate 


Covered Marshmallows $1.29 Ib. 
From Nov. 10th to Thanksgiving 
We ship anywhere — VO 2-2367 
Bucks County 


New Hope Penna. 
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Intimate Dining In The 
CHATEAU ROOM 

A Selected Menu of Choice 


Steaks-Fillets-Seafood 
Charcoal Broiled 


Johnny Burke at the Piano 
U.S. Rt. 1 SK 7-3757  Penndel, Pa. 


FOUR WINDS TAVERN 
The Finest Food 
in a Charming Atmozphere 
Steaks — Chops — Seafood 
Chicken-in-the-basket 
Lunch & Dinner 12 ‘til 9 Sunday 12 ‘til 8 
Open Fireplace 


RT, 611 Revere, Pa. 


“15 miles N. of Doylestown” 


(under new management) 


Deticious Snacks 
Dinners Served 


5 P.M. to 11 P.M. 
Entertainment Nightly 


Open ’til 2 A.M. Closed Sunday 
York Road Reservations 
New Hope 862-2182 


FOR LUNCHEON 
AND DINNER 


PRIVATE 
DINING ROOM 
AVAILABLE 


SUNDAY DINNER 


Open Daily except Monday 
Phone 794-7959 


Route 202 
BUCKINGHAM, PA. 


WHERE TO DINE 


Lower Bucks 

Flannery’s—Man-sized meals that will 
delight the slim-line gals. Steaks, Chops, 
Seafood—charcoal broiled. Paintings by 
well known Bucks County artists to en- 
joy while you dine. U.S. Route 1, Penn- 
del, Pa, Chateau Room open 5 p.m. to 
1 a.m. 

The Yardley Inn—This historic spot 
on the Delaware River at Yardley, fea- 
tures delightful food for luncheon and 
dinner under the capable management 
of Roger Stocovaz. Good food in a rare 
setting. For reservations call HYatt 
3-3800. 

The Buckingham and Elbow Rooms, 
—Bristol Motor Inn, Bristol, Pa. U.S. 
Rt. 13 & Pa. Turnpike — “Wonderful 
Good” Food and Cocktails — Open 
Every day — Call ST 8-8400 


Lower River Road 


Colonial Country House Restaurant— 
At edge of Washington Crossing Park, 
over the Canal Bridge. A place to bring 
the children and enjoy a delicious full 
course dinner, or an in between snack. 


Washington Crossing Inn—Washing- 
ton Crossing. Dine in formal dining 


rooms or in original kitchen of this his- ' 


toric inn. Facilities for bridge parties in 
small private rooms, Recommended food 
and bar. 


Buckingham 


Boswells Route 202 — Open every 
day except Monday from 11 to 9 P.M. 
Dinner Sundays Private Dining room 
for parties. Unusually good food at 
attractive prices. Pleasant colonial at- 
mosphere. Capable service. 


This traditional Thanksgiving Turkey 
served with a delicate Rose wine is just 
a sample of some of the epicurean ad- 
ventures in holiday dining waiting for 
you in the many unusual and exciting 
restaurants listed in Bucks County Life’s 
“Where to Dine” columns. They repre-, 
sent many kinds of foods served in in- 
teresting and unusual settings all over 
the county, and nearby. Make your res- 
ervations early! 
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DELIGHTFUL DINING 
AT THE HISTORIC 


Yardley Inn 


ON THE DELAWARE 


Yardley, Pa. 


Luncheons from Noon to 2:00 P.M. 
Dinners from 5 to 10 P.M. 
till 11 P.M. on Fri. & Sat. 
Late evening snacks 
Bar opens at noon 
HYatt 3-3800 


THE FALLOW HOUSE 
Dairy Bar & Restaurant 


Family. Restaurant 
RT. 6131, PLUMSTEADVILLE, PA. 
5 Miles North of Doylestown 


Delicious Snacks 
Full Course Dinners 
For Reservations 
Telephone: 766-8974 


Open Every Day From 10 A.M. 


HS EDSON 


ALL THE FAMILY KNOWS 
Lunching is a Treat... 


Dining an Event, at 


GOLDIE'S 


DINER & RESTAURANT 


Serving Daily from 7 until 7 
Sundays from 7 until 8 


RT. 313, Dublin, Pa. 249-3686 
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PARK VIEW 
LUNCH RESTAURANT 
Across from New 
from .75 aes 
Court House 
DUNDER Special Occasions 
from $1.45 Weddings - Parties 
Under 
New Management 
SUNDAN 30 East Court St. 
: Doylestown, Pa. 
Kamily: Style 348-3311 
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Training The Seeing-Eye 


f one were able to take a trip back 

into time, then it is certain that he 
would find the streets filled with blind 
beggars. But since those days of re- 
jection, the blind man has been given 
a place in society. He is no longer a 
burden — he is a capable citizen who 
has proven his ability in many fields. 

In Bucks County this has been 
made possible largely through the ef- 
forts of the Bucks County Association 
for the Blind, with headquarters at 
171 S. Main Street, Doylestown. 

Here rugs are woven and chairs are 
re-caned, a large factory is in opera- 
tion at 635 Bath Street, Bristol, where 
brooms and rubber door mats are 
made, there is also a textile depart- 
ment. 

Baskets are woven in the homes 
of those afflicted. Altogether 320 
blind persons are cared for. A Braille 
Library is maintained and two reg- 
istered nurses regularly visit the 
homes of those wholly afflicted and 
some only partially blind. 

The entire operation is under the 
capable direction of Mrs. Ruth A. 
Stymiest, who has been with the As- 
sociation since 1945. 

It would be nice indeed to believe 
that man alone could give the en- 
couragement needed to bring happi- 
ness and contentment into a world of 
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Preston Hoyle 


darkness. But it takes more than mere 
suggestions such as “smile and look to 
the future.” 

A true friend is needed, someone 
who is devoted and concerned and 
it is doubtful that there is any human 
capable of fulfilling this need. 

Men are quick to tire of constantly 
caring for another. Who, then, is bet- 
ter suited for the job than man’s best 
friend — the dog. 

These dogs however must be 
trained. Freedom to go from place 
to place is one of man’s most price- 
less possessions. For most of us it is 
vital. Blind people are no exception. 
The greatest restriction imposed by 
blindness is the perpetual dependence 
upon others for even the most simple 
errands and pleasures, going to the 
barber shop, to the store, for a walk. 
The capabilities of the Seeing Eye 
Dog are helping the blind to free 
themselves from this restriction. 

To supply these dogs, a training 
station was established in 1929 at 
Morristown, N. J. Here on a 55-acre 
tract of land with a large gracious 
old residence, a staff of forty-five men 
and women train both dogs and blind 
to work with each other. 


To date more than 4000 Seeing 
Eye Dogs have given service to blind 
people all over the country. They 


WITCHWOOD FARM 
COUNTRY KITCHEN 


Where Route 202 meets Route 309 
Open daily 9:30 A.M. to midnight 


BREAKFAST—-LUNCH—DINNER 
SANDWICHES 


FARM-MADE ICE CREAM 


For a delicious salad ask your grocer for 
Low-Calorie 


COUNTRY KITCHEN DRESSING 


BLACK BASS HOTEL 
“On the Delaware since 1745” 
Open 364 Days Of The Year 
NOT Christmas Day 
Exclusive Parties up to a 100 


Lunch 12-2:30 Dinner 5:30-10 
We have a unique Chef 


GARDEN GIFT SHOP 
Route 32 at Lumberville, Pa. 
Phone 297-5770 


insured 


savings 
Doylestown Federal 
Savings & Loan Association 


17 W. COURT ST Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone: 348-4554 


III III IIIENA NNN 


CO-OP STORE 


“The only customer-owned store 
catering to you” 


FINEST MEATS—PRODUCE 
Everything for your home and your parties 


46 S. MAIN STREET NEW HOPE 
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have helped determined men and 
women win livelihoods and further 
their careers in over a hundred dif- 
ferent fields. To them the Seeing Eye 
Dog has brought real freedom, to the 
extent of almost emancipating their 
charges from their prisons of dark- 
ness to conquer new worlds, not unlike 
a bound eagle that has been loosed 
to soar again. 

Yes, moments of despair, pessi- 
mism and self-depreciation are for- 
gotten after these blind people ob- 
tain their leader dog. With an abiding 
faith in their new companion and 
friend, they are ready to meet any 
problems life has to offer, for they 
do not walk alone — they have their 
friend. A 


Old Traveler 


(Continued from Page 3) 


horseback and wagon train from the 
Yadkin River in North Carolina and 
from Virginia, via Cumberland Gap 
to the early settlements between 1775 
and 1795. 

Here, if you listen to the oldtimers, 
you hear of mountain feuds, moon- 
shine stills and the “revenooers”, quilt- 
ing parties and the days when neigh- 
bors gathered at corn huskings. 


Although the years have accounted 
for many changes in the area, the 
language of the people still bears the 
flavor of their forefathers. It isn’t un- 
common to hear the mountain folk 
use such earthy Anglo-Saxon as 
“holp” for “help”, “poke” for “bag’, 
“pack” for “carry” and “ferninst” for 
“opposite”. 

Some interesting Historical and 
scenic attractions situated near the 
Wilderness State Park area are Dr. 
Thomas Walker’s cabin, replica of the 
first house to be built in Kentucky 
by a white man; Pine Mountain State 
Park, and Cumberland Falls, the “Ni- 
agara” of the South. 

Unique attractions which are found 
in the Park are a Mountain Life Mu- 
seum, farm buildings depicting coun- 
try life a century ago, McHargue’s 
Mill, a modern swimming pool and 
clubhouse, extensive picnic areas and 
scenic nature trails. 

As one walks through Wilderness 
State Park, gazing in awe at the many 
sights, and soaking up the bright Ken- 
tucky sunshine, it is hard to imagine 
that this tranquil setting was once the 
dark and bloody camping ground 
where our ancestors had to pay such 
a terrible price simply because they 
failed to pay heed to the cries of a 
frightened pioneer woman and con- 
sider the threat of her dreams. 


Gracious Dining 
in 
Colonial 


Atmosphere 


Banquet Facilities 
for 10 to 200 


persons. 


Closed Mondays. 


Washington Canaan te 


Washington Crossing, Pennsylvania 


The tree that grows 
thru our roof. 


Air-Conditioned 


Phone HYatt 3-6677 


SOCIAL OBLIGATIONS 
are so easy to repay at our buffet! 
DINNER BUFFET 
LUNCHEON BUFFET Wednesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays 


Have a table reserved on the Balcony or by the 
Waterfall for a party... 


Wednesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays 


or for the family. 


The Homestead Restaurant 


of Lavender Hall 
Route 532 above Newtown, Bucks County, Pa. WOrth 8-3888 


Cocktails Open every day 


The BUCKINGHAM And ELBOW ROOMS 


WONDERFUL GOOD FOOD AND COCKTAILS 


(Open All Seven) 
BREAKFAST - LUNCHEON - DINNER - LATE SUPPER 


Banquet Facilities — 10 to 75 


BRISTOL MOTOR INN 


Route 13 
Bristol, Pa. 
ST 8-8400 
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THE DOYLESTOWN INN — a pleasant place to enjoy good food 
for breakfast, lunch, dinner or late snacking. 


WILMA KUMMER 
at the organ and ac- 
cordion Friday and 
Saturday Nites. 

From 9 PM - In the 
Jug-In-The-Wall 
Cocktail Lounge 
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One of the county’s oldest favorites, 
you'll find your visit to this historic Inn 
a delightful experience. Whether it’s for 
an early breakfast, a pleasant business 
or shopping luncheon, family dinner in 
the main dining room or cocktails or 
nightcap in the Jug-In-The-Wall, you 
will enjoy it thoroughly. Spacious, com- 
fortable guest rooms, all with private 
bath. Banquet facilities also available. 


The Doylestown Inn 


18 West State Street, Doylestown, Pa. 
348-2474 


A Walk Through November 


OUR COVER 


This month’s cover is 


done by James A. Ham- 
ilton III. The woodcut 
has been printed in a 
two color limited edi- 
tion and is available 
from the artist at his 
home, Woodhill Farm 
Rushland, Pa. 


By Jurgen F. Haver 


hile I have been in Bucks 

County before, the splendor of 
its autumns had faded in the last 
three years that I’ve spent in south- 
western Minnesota’s prairie lands. 


There, death came suddenly and 
mechanically as great harvesting ma- 
chines leveled the fields, taking the 
grain from the stalks and plowing the 
remains under for natural fertilizer. 
By the time November arrived the 
miles stretched flat and empty against 
the sky. The majestic corn that had 
sagged in July and August, coming 
proudly erect in September, was de- 
molished and ground back into the 
earth by mid-October. 


Bucks County seems to die natur- 
ally, not mechanically, and October 
and November are a huge Jacob’s 
Coat of leaves folded across the land. 


A line from a Dylan Thomas poem 
has fallen into place in my mind and 
is standing there in stark contradic- 
tion to nature’s autumn. His line 
reads: “Do not go gently into that 
good night but rage, rage against 
the dying of the light.” The trees are 
not raging but have saved their most 
beautiful creative act for the last mo- 
ment. They seem to be dying with 
love; a peaceful, gentle death. 


It is, perhaps, that trees, unlike 
man, do not question their place in 
the universal scheme of things. Their 
final act is a color-spangle of love 
after which they rest and lie dormant 
until the spring rain refreshes them 
for April’s birth of buds and green 
shoots. 


I sit here agreeing with Dylan 
Thomas but all the time I can hear 
the trees laughing at me, nudging 
each other with their branches, say- 
ing, “He doesn’t know, does he?” And 
of course I don’t. Like most human 
beings I only pretend to know. I can 
argue with the best of them about 
what it all really means but even the 
most ugly weed can put me to shame 
with its life cycle. 


We are not completely ignorant 
though, you and I. We are not totally 


lost because in November we cele- 
brate something called Thanksgiving 
and we do pay homage to the idea 
and the belief that it does, after all, 
mean something. Exactly what, is 
perhaps as varied in structure as the 
individual human personality. 


Despite the fact that a huge army 
of bugs (who failed to accept the 
idea that we are their superiors) de- 
molished this year’s crop of tomatoes 
and despite a battle lost to crab grass 
in the front yard for the third consec- 
utive year, despite such things we are 
still thankful, knowing, in the over- 
view, that the great horn of plenty 
has again spilled its rich contents 
across our lives. 


I was going to write a humorous 
piece about November, but Novem- 
ber just isn’t a funny month. The 
more I thought about it the less funny 
it seemed. It is, in fact, a rather som- 
ber month. Not as deep and thought- 
ful as December but certainly not gay 
and light-hearted like May and June. 


It is because of the way that I 
view November and Thanksgiving 
that I deviate from the normal scheme 
of things. I always find myself mak- 
ing my New Year’s resolutions at 
Thanksgiving instead of in January. 
The fact is, January is too festive for 
the serious business of resolutions. 


As I give thanks for the plenty of 
my life I can’t clasp it to my bosom 
greedily proclaiming, “This is mine 
and I am thankful for it.” If joy, 
warmth, friendship and love had not 
been given to me, flooding over me, 
I too would be cold and hungry, fac- 
ing a bleak December. 


I will only say, as I conclude this 
rambling walk through November’s 
leaves, “When we give thanks this 
month for our blessings let us also re- 
solve personal actions that will bless 
the lives of others, colder and hun- 
grier, human beings.” 


If it is nature that calls the tune 
let our dance, like hers, encompass 
the earth. A 
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t is quite likely that parachuting 

from an airplane would be at the 
top, or very near the top, of any- 
one’s list of dangerous sports. A 
Bucks county young man who made 
his first jump several years ago at the 
age of eighteen will try pretty hard to 
convince you that, with proper train- 
ing, parachute jumps can be made 
with a high degree of safety. 


For instance, a great many people 
regard the landing as extremely rug- 
ged. Actually, it is comparable to 
jumping from a five foot height. 
Learning to do that safely is part of 
the course given by jump schools. 


Robert Trauger of Kellers Church, 
Bedminster township has been out 
of the Air Force since 1961 and is 
now in the active reserve. While in 
the service he was a parachute techni- 
cian stationed at Donaldson Air Force 
Base, Greenville, South Carolina. 


His first jump in 1958 at the 
Quakertown Airport was the high spot 
of a long interest in airplanes which 
started with model plane building as 
a youngster. He now has his own 
plane. When Bob Trauger makes a 
jump, Sherwood Cole of Tatamy, 
Pennsylvania, a veteran of one thou- 
sand and sixteen parachute jumps, is 
at the controls. 


Rod Jocelyn of Ottsville, three- 
time winner of the International Aero- 
batic Title, flys the 450 horsepower 
Stearman bi-plane when Bob stands 
on the top wing when they go through 
acrobatic maneuvers at air shows. 
They include a low inverted pass down 
the runway. 


Bob jumps for the enjoyment of it, 
sometimes near his home on the Ridge 
Road, at nearby Vargo’s Dragway, 
or at an air show. 


Probably the most exciting jump 
is the cutaway. Bob first opens a 
specially designed parachute which he 
made himself. He then releases it and 
begins to fall again before opening his 
sport back-type parachute. 


Last Thanksgiving Day, dressed as 
Santa Claus, he jumped near Perkasie 
under the sponsorship of the Penn- 


ridge Chamber of Commerce. 

To return to the training, Bob will 
tell you that a jump school gives about 
four hours of instruction. This deals 
with the proper way to leave the 
plane, the importance of assuming a 
spread-eagle position during the four- 
second interval before the chute is 
opened, and how to avoid a poor 
exit with subsequent twisting and roll- 
ing that could lead to fouling the 
opening of the chute. 

A course would include five super- 
vised jumps using a static line by 
means of which the chute is opened 
at the proper second from inside the 
plane. 

An encouraging note is that a 
novice jumper can do almost every- 
thing wrong and still land safely. 
Parachute failure is very rare and 
then there is always the reserve chute 
strapped in front. 

An advanced step in the sport is 
landing within a target area by steer- 
ing the chute with proper tugs on the 
lines. 

Delayed jumps are the next step. 
After a straight fall of ten or twelve 
seconds the speed builds up to one 
hundred twenty-five miles per hour. 

Skydiving is the term for the loops 
and rolls that a jumper executes by 
varying head and hand or arm 
positions during the few seconds he 
has between exit from his plane and 
the opening of his chute at the two 
thousand foot altitude. 

Getting carried away by the sheer 
joy of flying on his own must be 
guarded against. Some skydivers use 
stop-watches and altimeters to avoid 
that fatal mistake. 

The highest point .of skydiving is 
where the performer, by maintaining 
his spread-eagle position, with his 
back highly arched, is able to gain 
forward motion through the air. Some 
parachutists have traveled 2 miles in 
a fall from 12,000 feet. 


On Thanksgiving Day Bob Trauger 
expects to portray Santa Claus again 
near Pennridge High School — that 
is, if the wind velocity is not above 
fifteen miles per hour. 


Happy landing, Bob—uh, Santa. A 
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It’s the 
flavour... 
unmistakable 
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SCOTLAND 


86 PROOF 
BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 
Schieffelin & Co. 

New York 
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A few months ago this magazine 
carried an article that took note of 
the fact that horse breeding is be- 
coming a very popular business here- 
abouts. Still, as every rider knows, a 
horse does not have to have a paper 
attesting to his distinguished ancestry 
to be a ribbon winner in shows or an 
enjoyable pleasure horse. 

To the hundreds of riders in these 
parts to whom a horse’s manners and 
disposition are as important as his 
bloodlines, the place to go to look 
for a good mount is a unique estab- 
lishment located on Route 611 just 
north of Cross Keys run by dealer 
Marland France. 

To the many customers who have 
traded with him for years, this color- 
ful, gregarious man is living proof 
that the term “horse trader” does not 
have to mean a shifty-eyed sharpie. 
If horses are Marland France’s busi- 
ness, they are also his chief pleasure 
in life, and nothing makes him happier 
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than to see the right rider and the 
right horse get together—at the right 


price. 
Despite the fact that the bulk of 
his profits come from individual 


sales, the highlight of the week on the 
France farm is the horse auction 
which takes place every Friday night 
of the year. 

Buying horses at auction is not 
recommended for amateurs, as the 
terms of absolute auction apply here 
as elsewhere. Hence the big buyers 
are almost invariably smaller dealers 
and camp and riding academy opera- 
tors. 

Still, every Friday night finds the 
farm’s long barn crowded to the raft- 
ers with a carnival-mood crowd of 
horse lovers, some of whom may be 
in the market for a Western saddle, 
say, or a new Pelham bridle, but 
many of whom are there simply to 
revel in the horsey atmosphere and 
to see the sights. 


Horse Auction 


Bucks County Style 


By Marguerite Karaczan 


And sights there are in plenty. 
Early arrivals amuse themselves 
watching the numerous vans and 
trailers being unloaded or trying to 
judge the merits of the horses being 
ridden at every point on the grounds 
by prospective buyers. For until the 
sale starts, it is every customer’s privi- 
lege to request to have a horse sad- 
dled up for trial. While testing a cow 
pony for his ability to respond to 
reining, or taking a hunter over the 
jumps, every rider has a good chance 
to judge also how well he is “trail 
broke” — that is, how calm he is in 
the face of unfamiliar objects, traffic 
and kibitzers. 

The actual sale begins promptly at 
eight o’clock. The first items offered, 
varied as they are, usually have some 
connection with the care and feeding 
of horses. When ropes, pails, stable 
brooms, etc. have been disposed of, 
the auctioneer moves on to what 
English riders call “tack” and Western 
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riders “gear”. Both terms refer to any 
equipment that comes in direct con- 
tact with the horse when he is being 
ridden or driven, and may be anything 
from a pair of stirrups to a complete 
set of harness for a team. 

Whereas at most auctions the 
crowd tends to remain in one place 
so as to attend to the bidding, the 
crowd at Marland France’s horse auc- 
tion circulates continuously. There is 
much sociability among the regulars 
and even among strangers, The topic 
of conversation, however, is invari- 
ably horses. 

On one side of the “ring”, which 
is actually a sawdust-surfaced strip 
running the length of the auction 
room and bounded by bleachers, are 
the office, where bills are rendered 
and paid, and a well-stocked refresh- 
ment booth from which the pungent 
odors of hot dogs and sauerkraut float 
out to attract the hungry. 

On the other side are ranged deal- 
ers in new and used tack and other 
equipment. Beyond the auction room 
is the main stable for the night’s most 
important “merchandise”, horses of 
all shapes and sizes, all colors and 
breeds, each with a number pasted on 
his rump to show his place in the sale. 
(Ponies, mules and donkeys, which 
are also sold, are identifiable by tags 
wired to their tails.) 

People who tend to be nervous in 
the company of large, four-footed 
animals often get quite a shock when 
they turn around from examining the 
merchandise in one of the booths and 
find themselves face to face with a 
horse being led right through the 
thick of the crowd to the stable. 

Once the lesser items have been 
disposed of and the horses start to ap- 
pear in the ring, non-horsemen will be 
treated to an exhibition of casualness 
in the face of danger fit to make an 
infantryman cower. At this point chil- 


dren are ordered out of the ring and 
the timid retreat of their own accord. 
The hard core horse dealers form a 
tight knot in the ring as close to the 
auctioneer’s stand as possible and the 
most serious business of the night be- 
gins. So does the spectacle. 

One at a time the horses enter the 
ring, not docilely on a lead rope, but 
full steam under a rider. Up and 
down each one gallops in turn, wheel- 
ing spectacularly at each end of the 
ring, while the buyers rhythmically 
open a path barely wide enough for 
them to pass. Over the crowd noises 
the voice of the auctioneer crackles at 
top speed through the loudspeaker, 
spotlights glare down from the rafters 
and Marland France himself, with a 
firm grip on his buggy whip, directs 
the whole show with the aplomb of a 
veteran fire chief at a four alarmer. 

The smart buyers have learned all 
they need to know about a horse’s 
looks before the bidding begins. What 
they want to see now is how well he 
goes. Can the bay hunter really jump 
well? Up goes a bar across the ring to 
settle the matter. Can the pinto roping 
horse turn on a dime? Watch him at 
the end of the ring. That is, if you 
can see him through the flying saw- 
dust. 

Say what you will about rodeo 
champs and bold huntsmen, the riders 
at a horse auction don’t have to take 
second place to anyone when it comes 
to sheer nerve. Teen-agers mostly, to 
whom riding is meat’and drink, they 
climb resolutely on the backs of twen- 
ty or more horses a night, horses they 
have usually never seen before, and 
ride them hell for leather through the 
surging crowd. In a case like this, 
control becomes the better part of 
skill, and alone explains why all the 
horses don’t panic and at least the 
nearest of the bidders wind up in the 
hospital. Incredible as it may seem to 
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the uninitiated who witness this spec- 
tacle for the first time, horses, riders 
and buyers habitually walk away un- 
scathed. 

For buyers and sellers both, Mar- 
land France’s horse auction is a fam- 
ily affair. The France family itself is 
always in attendance, Mrs. France 
presiding in the office, daughter and 
son-in-law Verna and Bill Coale op- 
erating the refreshment booth and 
Marland and his horse-loving grand- 
children seemingly everywhere at 
once. 

Because children find the place so 
fascinating, and because Marland 
France sternly discourages unruly be- 
havior and coarse language on his 
premises, parents feel free to bring 
the whole family along. True, the sale 
of horses often goes on until one or 
two o'clock in the morning, but the 
only children left by that time are 
usually sleeping peacefully on Ma- 
ma’s lap in the bleachers while their 
die-hard fathers are deciding on their 
final purchases. 

When the last truck has pulled out 
of the parking lot and the lights have 
gone out in the barn, the weary 
Frances and their helpers go grateful- 
ly off to bed. But not for long. While 
Saturday’s first pot of coffee is still 
brewing in the France kitchen, the 
phone will be ringing and the first car 
turning in the lane. 

“Marland, my daughter’s getting 
too big for the pony. Do you have a 
good child’s hunter?” 

“Marland, I’ve decided to trade in 
my Appaloosa. Do you think you 
could get three hundred for him?” 

A tired but amiable, Marland 


France rises to the occasion as his 
staff sets about removing all traces of 
last night’s crowd and putting the 
stable to rights. 

It looks like a busy week, and Fri- 
day is only six days off. <A 


ise 


Dr. W. Wilson McNeary in his studio at Lumberville, with award placque. 
Beside him is his portrait of granddaughter, Jane, when she was eleven. 


Jack of All Trades 


By Sara Maynard Clark 


O ne of Bucks County’s most dis- 
tinguished citizens and ardent 
advocates of the preservation of 
beauty and the parklands of the Del- 
aware Valley, terms himself a Jack- 
of-all-trades — all of which are use- 
ful. 

Dr. W. Wilson McNeary, summer 
resident of the county for nearly half 
a century, and permanent resident of 
Lumberville for the past twenty years, 
has so many diversified interests that 
he finds retirement about the busiest 
time of his life. As Chairman of the 
Bucks County Park Board and active 
on important committees of the Del- 
aware Valley Protective Association, 
he is vitally interested in the proper 
development of the Valley. 

In the fall of 1953 while he was 
serving one of his four terms as 
president of the DVPA, he con- 
tacted the New York Times concern- 
ing the restoration of the Delaware 
Canal, for that, was the year that 
water again flowed the length of the 
lovely old waterway. William G. 
Weart, accompanied by photographer 
Arthur Brower, journeyed to Lumber- 
ville from New York City to investi- 
gate the canal which Dr. McNeary 
had described so glowingly. The result 
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was a fine article in the Times about 
the canal and a picture from the 
Lumberville bridge showing the en- 
trancing vista of canal, river and the 
Jersey hills. Finding that Dr. McNeary 
is an accomplished painter, they posed 
him in the foreground with his easel 
and canvas on which he was re- 
producing the scene. 

Although he has had no art lessons, 
his pictures are exhibited in many 
galleries. Two of them were recently 
in the Solebury National Bank in 
New Hope in the DVPA revolving 
exhibit. One was a scene and the other 
what he calls a “doodle”. He started 
with no model in mind, just painting 
along developing an imaginary face 
of an old man. It interested him, so 
he added a battered cap, then clothed 
him in a worn coat. The old man be- 
came an interesting character with a 
face filled with personality. 

Although Dr. McNeary has made 
about twenty-five portraits, his favorite 
subjects are the canal, the rivers, the 
ever-changing hills and small, back- 
country roads. To view the paintings 
which fill his living room is like taking 
a colorful tour of the Valley. 

Born in County Derry, Ireland, in 
1884, he has packed a lot of living 


into the intervening years and gather- 
ed many honors along the way. He 
came to this country in 1904 and be- 
came a citizen. He graduated from 
the old Medico Chirurgical College 
of Pharmacy with the degree of Ph.G. 
He continued his studies until he at- 
tained the degrees of Master of 
Pharmacy and finally Doctor of 
Pharmacy from the Philadelphia Col- 
lege of Pharmacy and Science. He be- 
came vice president and a member 
of the board of trustees of this col- 
lege in 1920 and in 1956 was given 
a special citation and placque, naming 
him an honorary member of the 
Philadelphia Hospital Pharmacists 
Association, which he had founded 
twenty years before. 


The citation listed some of Mc- 
Neary’s noteworthy contributions to 
the hospital and medical profession 
beginning with his appointment as 
chief pharmacist of the Hospitals of 
the Graduate School of Medicine of 
Pennsylvania University in 1918 and 
later as administrator of these hospi- 
tals. 

Besides his work in the medical 
field, Dr. McNeary made many con- 
tributions as a consulting chemist in 
the treatment of fibers for the textile 
industry. 


Bearing out his claim to the title, 
Jack-of-all-trades, is the following list 
of the various eminent achievements 
in his career: Associate Professor of 
Botany and Pharmacognosy of Medi- 
co Chirurgical College and special 
lecturer on the Chemistry of Pho- 
tography; associated with the Chemi- 
cal Laboratory of Professor Frederick 
H. Genth, noted Metallurgist; Co- 
editor of the P.A.R.D. Bulletin and 
chairman of the committee that raised 
the money and purchased their 
present home, the only one of its 
kind in America; Associate Professor 
of Organic Chemistry at Ursinus Col- 
lege and Director of the Organic 
Chemistry laboratory; developed the 
first product accepted by the United 
States Pharmacopoeia for the manu- 
facture of Milk of Magnesia: or- 
ganized the first Hospital Pharmacists 
Society in America, in Philadelphia. 

The organizations which he has 
headed at various times include the 
Philadelphia Hospital Administrator’s 
Association: Philadelphia Branch of 
the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation; General Alumni Association 
of the Medico Chirurgical College; 
Alumni Association of the Philadel- 
phia College of Pharmacy and 
Science; Past President and Adminis- 
trator of the American Hospital for 
Diseases of the Stomach and as such 
cleared a deficit of $122,000; helped 
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Bucks County Oath of Allegiance - 1777 


ot until after the signing of the 

Declaration of Independence did 
the term “Tory” signify more than a 
shade of political opinion. England 
had her Tories and Whigs as well as 
America. Violent criticism of Britain’s 
colonial policy came as much from 
Englishmen at home as from abroad. 
English Whigs, headed by Pitt, were 
outspoken in their sympathy with the 
American position and both parties 
existed, in both countries, with some 
measure of freedom to express pri- 
vate opinions. 

Then in April, 1775, Concord and 
Lexington erupted upon two worlds. 
By June hostilities had gone far 
enough to cause Congress to pass a 
resolution for raising an “American 
Continental Army.” Hopes for re- 
conciliation continued high, especially 
in America, and the status of Ameri- 
can Tories remained little changed. 
No one thought the military action a 
“revolution” — it was merely “Armed 
rebellion.” As late as August, 1775, 
the man who was to write America’s 
Declaration of Independence said he 
was “looking forward with fond- 
ness towards a reconciliation with 
Great Britain.” In such an atmos- 
phere, while the most fervid patriots 
hoped for a final peaceful settlement, 
one dared be a Tory still. 

One year and three months after 
Concord Congress felt impelled to a 
Declaration of Independence. Its an- 
nouncement that “these united colo- 
nies are, and of right ought to be, free 
and independent States” turned re- 
bellion into revolution and a large 
part of the Colonies’ most solid 
citizens into enemies. Between April, 
1775, when actual fighting began, and 
July, 1776, this group of American 
Tories proved themselves willing to 
support actively, Great Britain’s efforts 
to subjugate her colonies. They 
rendered all possible assistance to 
British troops, now considered in- 
vaders, using their position and in- 
fluence to cripple the American cause 
in every way. 

Some sort of distinction between 
American friend and American foe 
had to be made, so Congress, in 
1776, required an Oath of Allegiance 
and Abjuration of all officers and 
soldiers serving in the army, as well as 
of civil servants. Written into the 
Articles of War on September 20, 
1776, it read, “I swear (or Affirm) to 
be true to the United States of Ameri- 
ca, and to serve them honestly and 


faithfully against all their enemies or 
opposers whatsoever, and to observe 
and obey the orders of the Continental 
Congress and the orders of the officers 
set over me by them.” Affirmation 
was permitted because of the large 
number of Quakers whose religion 
forbade swearing, but whose support 
was sorely needed for the Colonial 
cause. This, with succeeding forms of 
the Oath, failed to satisfy and an- 
other year slipped by before an alto- 
gether satisfactory form was decided 
upon. Finally civil and military ser- 
vants of the new nation were notified 
to make their vows, or affirmations, 
within twenty days of February 3, 
1778. Forms were printed to be 
signed in duplicate. One copy was for 
the “Secretary of Congress” and one 
was retained by the “deponent or 
affirmant — as a voucher of his hav- 
ing complied with what is hereby 
enjoined upon him.” The largest col- 
lections of Oaths are held, today, in 
the National Archives of War Depart- 
ment Records and in the Library of 
Congress. 

Bucks Countians, however, need 
journey only so far as Doylestown in 
order to see a number of these oaths. 
Here, in the Library of the Bucks 
County Historical Society, is “Allegi- 
ance Book, No 1,17777, Bucks Coun- 
ty H. K. Seiger, Register.” Patriots of 
Bucks, home of the notorious Doan 
Tories, were taking their oaths before 
Bucks County justices almost as soon 
as the Act of General Assembly re- 
quiring them was passed. The Al- 
legiance Book lists names of depon- 
ants under, or over, the certifications 
of various justices, but the Library 
also owns several individual printed 
forms of the Oath. 

This most important and human 
document has an unprepossessing look 
because of the dingy leather binding 
added later. Fortunately the paper 
covers of the original have been pre- 
served. The words, “Allegiance 
Book,” are blocked in on the front, 
rather crudely but with some neat- 
ness. The fly-leaf carries the inscrip- 
tion: “Record of the Names and 
Surnames of all Persons within the 
County of Bucks, in the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, who have 
voluntarily took and subscribed the 
Oaths of Allegiance and Fidelity, be- 
fore the Justices of the Peace of the 
said County, with Certificates an- 
nexed to their respective Registers of 
the Same, and transmitted by them 
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into the office for Recording of Deeds, 
etc. at Newtown, in and for the said 
County in order to be recorded; ac- 
cording to an Act of General As- 
sembly, of the said Commonwealth, 
passed June 13, 1777.” Many flourish- 
es decorate the page, but they are not 
florid, the whole effect being of great 
beauty and simplicity. 

In this book Joseph Hart’s entry, 
like Abou ben Adhem’s name, leads 
all the rest. It is characteristically neat 
and the deposition terse. In June, 
1777, as indicated by the marginal 
date, was begun “A list of the Names 
of those who have taken the Oath of 
Allegiance and Fidelity to the State 
of Pennsylvania, before Joseph Hart.” 
Two hundred and forty names follow, 
all entered in the same beautifully 
precise hand and totaled for us in the 
final certification which was “Re- 
corded Sept. 14, 1778.” 


Not all listings begin so tersely as 
that of Joseph Hart. Some are amus- 
ing, and one, at least, carries its 
suggestion of personal tragedy. Sever- 
al justices entered the oath — or their 
variation of it — over the names 
of the deponants. Most noteworthy 
among these is that of Judge Henry 
Wynkoop. Considered the ablest man, 
as well as the greatest patriot, in the 
county, his certification is couched in 
the legal phraseology one would ex- 
pect of the man who was to become 
first president-judge of Bucks County 
Court. The accompanying oath is full 
and exact, so there can be no mis- 
taking the intent of those whose 
names follow. Each of Judge Wyn- 
koop’s deponants signed the register 
himself, no doubt after having read 
the oath aloud in the doughty judge’s 
presence. As evidence of his faith 
and pride in the new nation he was 
serving, and was to serve so well, the 
Judge militantly capitalized its name 
in imitation of Hancock’s defiant 
gesture when signing the Declaration 
of Independence. 


For October 13, 1787, is the entry, 
“I do certify that these to be the true 
Coppey of the Names of those that 
has taken the Oath of Fidelity before 
James Wallace. They subscriber do 
certify that she was then qualified. 
Isabell Wallace Widw. and Adminis- 
tratrix of James Wallace.” The first 
questions one asks one’s self after 
reading this are, “How long has she 
been a widow? How did her husband 
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Chey Retired Into A 


wedding gift of a small table loom 

started Mildred and Carlton Gor- 
don on a new career just as each re- 
tired from an old one. 


Carlton, a tall, courtly widower of 
63, had ticked off 40 years in life 
insurance counseling. Mildred, a 
charming and energetic widow, was 
leaving her job as superintendent of 
a home for elderly people. The gift 
was given upon their marriage “to 
keep Mildred out of the rocking 
chair”. But if the Gordons rock at 
all these days, they have to rock fast 
since orders for their beautiful hand- 
woven cloth are coming from Paris, 
New York, and even Australia. 


Just ten years after they took them- 
selves off to a library in Easton to, as 
Carlton says, “find a book on weay- 
ing”, they are filling orders for Dior 
and Mr. John as well as countless 
other less well-known but equally 
discriminating people who want some- 
thing different in the way of draperies, 
table linens, bedspreads, suitings or 
upholstery. That the “something dif- 
ferent” is a rich and lasting fabric 
worked in silk, wool, or linen by two 
highly skilled artist-craftsmen ex- 
plains their success. Perhaps it also 
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Mildred and Carlton Gordon at work. 


Career 


explains the light in their eyes as 
they speak of each new piece on the 
loom. 


“We just made family gifts first,” 
says Mildred, her gray eyes sparkling 
behind her glasses. “Christmas and 
birthday presents.” Then Carlton de- 
cided that, since weaving was so 
much fun on the small loom, it might 
be even more rewarding to try a 
larger loom. So he made one. He has 
since made six, some of them used by 
other weavers whom the Gordons 
now employ to keep up with a grow- 
ing demand. 


Weaving as hobby or career offers 
such pleasure and satisfaction that the 
Pennsylvania Guild of Craftsmen, of 
which Carlton is a past vice-president, 
now numbers close to 100 weavers 
among its members. Sitting at home at 
their looms, they turn out thousands 
of yards of fabric each year ranging 
from the beautiful plain cloth to pat- 
terns of elaborate design. Many of 
these weavers exhibit their finest work 
at the annual Pennsylvania Guild of 
Craftsmen Fair with an eye to the 
“Distinguished Craftsman” awards, 
won several times, incidentally by the 
Gordons. 


By Kay Webster 


With something always waiting on 
their looms, do Mildred and Carlton 
find time for anything else? Their 
charming 18th century home in Bucks 
County gives evidence that they most 
certainly do. Books are always handy 
on a convenient table since both en- 
joy reading aloud. They are avid bird 
watchers from the breakfast nook 
they have just built: off their patio. 
The house, itself, with its legend of a 
young lady ghost rumored to descend 
the staircase late at night in search 
of her lover, invites their interest in 
antiques. And, of course, there are 
the grandchildren, Mildred’s three and 
Carlton’s eight, who come to visit 
and play on the towpath along the 
river. 

Early in May, like the itinerant 
weavers who once took to the roads 
each spring, the Gordons pack their 
looms into a trailer and take off for 
six months in White Sulphur Springs, 
West Virginia. There, as “The 
Weavers” of the Greenbrier Art 
Colony, they are provided with a 
hillside studio and cottage where they 
demonstrate and teach ther ancient 
craft. 

As for retirement—well, it doesn’t 
look as though there will be time. A 
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t was a day made for football. John 


Maskas, head coach at Central 
Bucks High School, walked slowly 
over the soft grass to the practice 
field where his boys were loosening 
up under a lazy sun. Maskas is a 
sound football man and a gentleman, 
and in the holler and scratch world 
of coaching it is sometimes hard for 
a man to be both. In his playing days 
he was middle guard for the Buffalo 
Bills when they were part of the 
All-American Conference, back in 
1947, °48 and °49. He has brought 
down the best, including Marion Mot- 
ley, and there are not many men 
around today who can make that 
statement without shuddering notice- 
able. If you find one, you have found 
a good football man. It’s that simple. 

When he reached the practice area, 
Maskas stood around quietly watch- 
ing his boys run through a pass drill. 
Dave Hayman, a junior quarterback, 
was doing most of the throwing. Hay- 
man is about a year away from his 
full potential, but he’s going to be all 
right when his time comes. Bob 
Snyder, the senior quarterback who 
has been slow recovering from a knee 
injury, was trying to break up Hay- 
man’s passes. It was a spirited drill. 
No one loafed. 

Maskas watched his boys closely 
without saying very much. Once or 
twice he complimented a player on a 
nice catch. A year ago he had a team 
that was on its way to its second con- 
secutive championship in the Bux- 
mont League, and when you win two 
consecutive championships in the 
Buxmont League you have not over- 
looked very much in the way of 
coaching. But that was last year. 
This year is the year of the famine, 
the year of inexperience, the year 
when disappointments came out of 
nowhere and rocked Maskas at 
positions where he least expected to 
be rocked. In other words, it is the 
year to rebuild. Graduation took with 
it 22 players from last year’s squad. 
That in itself was bad enough, but 
during the off-season two families 
moved out of the area, and all Mas- 


CENTRAL BUCKS SQUAD 


SHAPES UP 


By John Lawrence 


kas could do was stand by helplessly 
and watch two fine football players 
walk out of his life. One was a fast, 
shifty halfback who is now making 
life extremely unstable for opponents 
of Dobbins Vocational High, down in 
Philadelphia. The other, heaven help 
us, was a 230-pound tackle who, 
when he straightened up, stood about 
6-3. Not many high school coaches 
run plays in the general direction of 
a 6-3, 230-pound tackle, not so much 
out of dislike, but because of the 
frightening results that usually ac- 
cumulate from such an unwise move. 
And then to compound the manpower 
situation, four boys decided not to 
come out for football this year, and 
two of them were 200-pound line- 
men, though not nearly as formidable 
as the young giant mentioned above. 
In addition, there are two boys — 
one another 200-pounder — who are 
not eligible this year (not because of 
grades or behavior). Thus, Maskas 
has lost eight players he was counting 
on. Add them to the 22 who graduated 
and you come up with a total of 30 
who are not playing for Central 
Bucks this year. There are, however, 
14 or 15 good-looking sophomores 
who came out and in them Maskas 
obviously sees another championship, 
perhaps as early as next year when 
his juniors will have filled out to 
seniors. But so far this season Maskas’ 
squad has yet to win. The other nine 
teams in the league, after two straight 
years of defeats by Central Bucks, 
are out for them. And then, too, there 
is the problem of mistakes caused by 
inexperience. With only 14 seniors to 
rely on, Central Bucks, quite natural- 
ly, has been making them. Touch- 
downs have been called back because 
of penalties, pitchouts have landed 
where they were supposed to land 
but without a boy being near them, 
defensive backs have been seen wan- 
dering around near the wrong re- 
ceiver, and halfbacks have been run- 
ning into the quarterback behind the 
line of scrimmage. Experience, of 
course, will cure all this. 

The pass drill finished, Maskas 
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gathered his boys around him in a 
semi-circle and dressed them down 
for studying habits and public be- 
havior. Then he broke them up into 
groups and began getting them ready 
for their game that Friday night 
against Quakertown, which was mak- 
ing a run at the championship and 
was not expected to have too much 
difficulty with Central Bucks. Just be- 
fore the groups of players ran off, 
one boy stepped forward and raised 
his voice. “Listen, you guys,” he said, 
“I hear Quakertown is out for us. 
They want us bad. We can take them. 
Now lets buckle down!” And with 
that John Maskas’ boys went to work. 


“Quakertown,” said one man to 
his companion as they made their way 
to their seats in Central Bucks’ 
stadium Friday night, “will win this 
one by two or three touchdowns. 
Wait and see.” Central Bucks’ cheer- 
leaders, however, had different ideas, 
and they made no bones about them 
as they swirled about in their pretty 
skirts and exhorted the stands to let 
the Quakertown rooters know exactly 
what they were in for. It was loud 
and colorful, a typical high school 
scene. And then everything was for- 
gotten as the ball arched down the 
field under the bright lights. The game 
was on, at least for about eight 
seconds. Jim Refsnider, Quakertown’s 
halfback, took the ball on his 15, 
lowered his head and ran right up 
the center of the field for a touch- 
down! Just like that. Maskas paced 
the sidelines while the Quakertown 
stands let everyone upstairs know 
what a fine thing it was they had just 
done for the team. Maskas got some 
satisfaction when his boys smothered 
the try for the extra point. But there 
was a big six points up on that score- 
board, and if the kickoff was any in- 
dication of things to come, there 
would be alot more up there before 
the night was over. Then, midway 
through the first quarter, Central 
Bucks got rolling. On Quakertown’s 
35, Dave Hayman, the junior quarter- 
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Villa Joseph Marie, 
The Only Private. Catholic 
High School In Bucks County 


Villa Joseph Marie 


illa Joseph Marie High School, 

Newtown, only private Catholic 
Girls High School in Bucks County, 
celebrated its 30th anniversary in Oc- 
tober. 

Opening this fall with an enroll- 
ment of 322 girls, most of them from 
nearby towns, the school offered the 
following additions to previous cours- 
es; third year language program; new 
courses in speech, journalism, ad- 
vanced biology, world geography, 
crafts, health, art and music apprecia- 
tion, and modern mathematics. 

Villa Joseph Marie is one of 48 
schools in 16 diocese of the Western 
Hemisphere conducted by the Sisters 
of Saint Casimer. They also operate 
three hospitals and two nursing 
homes for the aged, one of which is 
Saint Joseph Nursing Home adjoining 
the Villa, which opened its doors May 
11, 1960. 

This order was founded in 1907 
with three sisters who came from 
Europe to the Convent of the _Immac- 
ulate Heart of Mary in Scranton. It 
was named for Saint Casimir, patron 
saint of Lithuania because one of the 
three came from that country. 

A steady increase in numbers nec- 
essitated a separate novitiate and the 
Motherhouse was established in Chi- 
cago in 1911, with Mother Maria as 
the first Mother General. Villa Jo- 
seph Marie is named for her and the 
Blessed Mother as well as for Saint 
Joseph. 

Mother Maria and her chapter 
members, seeking in 1932 a summer 


By Betty Floyd 


home for their teachers in the East, 
bought the 207-acre Maple Lane 
Farm in Bucks County. This was the 
homestead plantation which Adrien 
Cornell bought in 1739 from Isaac 
Pennington. The stately manor house, 
built in 1860 by Adriens’ great grand- 
son, Adrian Cornell, was their resi- 
dence until 1960. A high school was 
also started in 1932, a nearby tennant 
house serving as a boarding school for 
some 20 students. 

New residence quarters for the 
Sisters were included when the Saint 
Joseph Nursing Home was built in 
1960. Maria Hall, the manor house, 
was converted into a residence for 
the 26 out-of-town students and the 
former tenant house is now the home 
of aspirants to the order. 

The attractive new million dollar 
high school building was built and 
dedicated in 1957. Built on one floor 
of beige brick, it spreads comfortably 
over the landscaped field. It contains 
20 classrooms, three offices, a library 
and auditorium as well as the Chapel 
where the Rev. Dr. Casimir Sirvaitis 
serves as Chaplain. He also teaches 
Religion, Sociology and French. 


The teaching staff is composed of 
15 sisters, graduates of various col- 
leges, with Mother Bennetta as prin- 
cipal. There is one lay teacher for 
Physical Education. Sister Hyacinth 
is the Superior. About 25 per cent of 
the girls take the College Preparatory 
course while the others major in 
Business, Pre-Nursing and Practical 
Arts. 
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The school is known especially for 
its courses in Music, Art and Science. 
Many of the musical programs and 
plays are given also for the old folks 
at the nursing home beside the school. 
Since the students are mostly local 
girls, their parents take a great part 
in the activities. Members of the 
Parents’ Guild sponsor fashion shows, 
card parties and senior activities 
such as the Senior Prom and the trip 
to Washington, D. C. There is also a 
very active Alumnae group. 

The feeling of the students for their 
school is summed up in this quota- 
tion from their year book. “These 
halls are very busy now. The scene 
shifts many times, but always an in- 
tangible serenity returns to our Villa, 
a peace reigns supreme. In a snow- 
silent grotto, a campus still shimmer- 
ing with spring rains, a cool dim 
chapel, in a patient teacher’s quiet 
eyes, it will be found. Although many 
things will come and go, we can be 
sure this will be an intrinsic part of 
Villa Joseph Marie — it is the peace 
of God.” 


Nursinc HOME 


A nursing home for the aged was 
part of Mother Maria’s dream when 
she bought Maple Lane Farm, and 
though she did not live to see it, 
Saint Joseph Nursing Home became 
a reality. Under Mother Adorata, the 
present Mother General, this beauti- 
ful, modern home for ambulatory 
aged of all faiths, was opened in 1960 
and can accommodate 110 guests. 

Built at a cost of nearly two mil- 
lion it embodies the most modern 
decor and equipment. Public areas, 
centrally located, are just off the ele- 
vator lobbies. There are numerous 
lounges, reading rooms and solariums. 
Bedrooms are comfortable and vary 
in the color scheme. Suites and bed- 
rooms with private bath are available. 
Special grab bars, multi-height hos- 
pital beds and special geriatric chairs 
are provided. 

The large dining room is bright, 
airy and attractive. It is served from 
a kitchen completely furnished with 
stainless steel equipment. The home 
also contains a beauty parlor, barber 
shop, a hobby shop or occupational 
therapy room, an infirmary and a 
doctor’s examining room. 

The Chapel has pews for two only, 
thus providing an end for each per- 
son. The confessionals and rear pews 
are equipped with hearing aid de- 
vises. 

Sister Alma, R. N., is administra- 
tor of the home, assisted by four su- 
pervisors and lay nurses. Surely, Saint 
Joseph Nursing Home is the perfect 
place for the elderly to find happiness 
and comfort. A 
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some things 
belong 


in a fine 


your winter home in Florida, for example. 


It belongs in Camino Gardens. Like a diamond in a delicate 
wreath of platinum . . . an antique pocket watch under a crystal 
dome... your winter home, the home that may someday be 
your permanent home, belongs in the fine setting of Camino 
Gardens, midway between Palm Beach and Ft. Lauderdale. 


No apartment or rental home can offer the comfort, the spacious- 
ness, the typical Florida loveliness of Camino Gardens’ rolling 
hills, parks and winding waterways. No home anywhere can 
offer the same combination of convenience — just a few blocks 
from Boca Raton’s beautiful shops — just steps from golf, 
fishing, boating, swimming and all the pleasures of Florida! 


Here are homes custom-crafted to display your own distinctive 
taste . . . built for gracious tropical living . . . and for minimum 
upkeep and maintenance while you’re away. Homes that are 
the perfect setting you deserve! 


Estates of distinction, from $24,500 to $40,000. 
Informative, full-color brochure available on request to 
Camino Gardens, Boca Raton, Florida. 


BOCA RATON 


POWDRELL AND ALEXANDER, INC., DEVELOPERS 


(listed, American Stock Exchange) 


D uring the past few years we have 
approached the Caribbean island 
of Antigua from the west, by BWIA 
(British West Indian Airways) from 
Jamaica, from Miami and direct from 
New York by BWIA, and from the 
south by LIAT (a charming, efficient 
little airline that links many of the 
lesser-known West Indies islands) — 
and in all this time we have never 
ceased to be caught up afresh in the 
enchantment of those first breathtak- 
ing views of this jewel-like island. 
Miles of beautiful bays and ‘beaches 
march off in all directions. So many 
beaches, in fact, that it is said there 
are as many on 108-mile-square An- 
tigua as there are days of the year, so 
that you could swim, picnic or snorkel 
at a different one each day and never 
start over again until the next New 
Year’s Day. This is quite possibly a 
bit of “flack” tossed aloft by an over- 
zealous publicist, but, then again, not- 
ing the fabulous succession of golden 
strands, well, perhaps it is true. 


Once on land, the traveler finds the 
island’s wonders do not cease. Here 
is a different panorama of harbors 
and bays, their waters so turquoise 
that surely they would make even the 
most blase jeweler drool. And every- 
where there are flowering trees and 
shrubs and charming little gardens. 
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A rock formation that strongly resembles the hawksbill turtle stands guard at one of Antigua’s lovely beaches. 


Each year, throughout the island, 
gardens are judged and one village 
gets to proudly wear a sign, for a 
whole year, which says it, indeed, is 
the town with the prettiest gardens. 

And here in Antigua, the abandon- 
ed sugar windmill tower is ubiquitous. 
The tower’s “sails” once dotted the 
vast sugar estates, turning the wheels 
that crushed the cane that flowed 
forth as sugar, molasses and rum. And 
so perhaps Antigua should be called 
Land of the Sugar Mill Towers, for 
though these have virtually disappear- 
ed from most other islands, or were 
never so numerous, they add a grace 
to Antigua’s landscape, and a mute, 
lonely reminder of more “elegant” 
days. 

Unlike many another island in the 
West Indies, a number of which have 
changed hands seemingly as often as 
cards in a game of chemin de fer, 
Antigua has remained essentially 
British, with a relatively unruffled 
past. There was a time when fierce 
Caribs used it as their vacation isle, 
hunting wild pigs, iguanas, etc., and 
one day they caught the governor’s 
wife and whisked her off to Domini- 
ca. A small show of British force fol- 
lowed, the governor got her back, un- 
harmed, and the Caribs crossed the 
island off their “resort” list. In fact 


the island never got back on anyone’s 
holiday list until a relatively few years 
ago, when people suddenly re-dis- 
covered the island’s dramatic yet gen- 
tle beauty and its fabulous air, con- 
stantly cooled and refreshed by the 
Trade Winds straight off hundreds of 
miles of the Atlantic. Because tourism 
has so recently shown its face on the 
island, almost all its handsome little 
hotels are brand-new, which means, 
to the traveler, that all appointments 
are “the latest.” 


But even with the excellent water 
sports, luxurious living (with com- 
mensurate tariffs) and a succession of 
places where steel bands play at night, 
Antigua’s pulse beats strongest at Nel- 
son’s Dockyard, at English Harbour. 
Here a lively present and a storied 
past meet and mingle to form a haven 
unique in the world. The recently re- 
stored Dockyard — a tribute to Hor- 
atio Nelson, Rodney and other famous 
British admirals — is a handsome 
collection of 18th century buildings 
that give a wonderful indication of 
what went into keeping the British 
Navy afloat and seaworthy during the 
days when Spain, France and the 
British were fighting for supremacy in 
West Indies waters. Hand-in-glove 
with this is Nicholson’s yacht charter- 
ing operation, plus the area’s reputa- 
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tion as an excellent, virtually year- 
round cruising area. This latter brings 
yachts from all corners of the world: è 
from Capetown, Tahiti, Goteborg, Read This Ad Last! 
London, Palm Beach, etc. And it is 
this co-mingling which makes Nelson’s 
Dockyard not only an intriguing mon- 


ument to the Age of Sail, but also, in So You Remember To Look 


a sense, a living one. (1) 


* * * 


> 
Combine Moore-McCormack For Next Month S Feature 
Lines luxurious S.S. Argentina, 63 
carefree days and 19 exotic ports in 
the Mediterranean, South America About a 


and Africa, and you have not only an 
unbeatable combination, but also B 
Moore-McCormack’s annual Sea-Sa- Very Special Tour 
fari Cruise. The cruise first heads 
south to Barbados, stops at many im- 
portant ports on South America’s east 
coast, cuts across the South Atlantic 
to call at Capetown and Durban in 


VSTA TRAVEL AGENCY 
South Africa, and then heads up the 


a ait, RAMA parte. as 52 E. STATE ST., DOYLESTOWN 348-4700 


Zanzibar and Mombasa, slips through Open Six Days A Week; Evenings By Appointment 
the Suez to the Mediterranean, to 
Alexandria, Messina, Naples, Barce- 
lona and Lisbon. But there’s no time 
to lose, as “bunks” are going fast on 
this ever-popular cruise: it leaves 
February 13th. (2) 


* * * 


Cruise down the Wailua River to 
the Giant Fern Grotto on the island 
of Kauai, travel the trail at the Hale- 
akala Crater to see the rare Silver- 
sword Plant, visit the Japanese Garden 
at the foot of Diamond Head. These 
are but a few of the flowered treasures 
that await the traveler on an Hawaii- 
an Garden Tour. The first of four 
such month-long tours in 1963 will Our children’s road to school 
begin April 26th, from San Francisco, leads to more than a place. 
aboard the S.S. Lurline. Four islands It leads to understanding. 
are visited, drives on the islands are Look ahead 20 years. 
by private car and these tours are 
sponsored by outstanding U. S. horti- What they'll be capable of 
cultural societies. (3) achieving then depends a great 

P $ é deal on the quality of the 


: education they are receivi 7 
Go abroad, to go abroad. That’s 4 ia tay 


what many people will be doing to Today’s teachers are to be 


take advantage of a very special “Jet- 
scursion” Tour offered by Canadian 
Pacific Airlines. From Montreal a 
CPA DC-8 Jet Empress will hustle 
you across the Atlantic on a 17-day 
trip to Portugal and Spain. By the 
time you’ve added the $149 charge 
for the ground portion of this tour to 
your air fare the bargain aspects come 
out in capital letters. The tour begins 
with two days in Portugal and goes 
on to colorful days in Spain — in 
Sevilla, Jerez de la Frontera, Cadiz, 
Algeciras, Gibraltar, Torremolinos, 
Granada, Malaga, Loja, Cordoba, 
Valdepenas, Toledo, Trujillo, Caceres, 
Merida and Madrid. (4) 


(Continued on Page 35) 
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congratulated on their 
contributions to the development 
of effective new educational 
techniques. 


Anything and everything adults can do to help the teaching 
profession in its dedicated work should be done. As a com- 
pany, we offer free to schools sound teaching aids in the 
fields of communications and science. As individuals, many 
telephone men and women play useful roles in volunteer 
school activities. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK—NOVEMBER 11-17, 1962 


The Bell Telephone Company 
of Pennsylvania 


Your neighbors enlarging your world through service and science 
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Go Places In 


Pictured is the exciting new Sting Ray 
Sport Coupe. The new Corvette intro- 
duction by Chevrolet Motor Company. 
See it and try it at Wm. H. Stahl Chev- 
rolet — Southampton, Pa. 


Ford Motor Company presents the lively 
new Ford Falcon Sports Convertible. A 
world of driving pleasure awaits you in 
this new member of the Falcon family. 
J. J. Conroy, Inc., W. State St., Doyles- 
town, Pa. 


Dodge offers two compact Dart con- 
vertibles for 1963. Manual folding top 
is standard equipment with power-oper- 
ated top optional. I. M. Jarrett, Hatboro 
— W. H. Watson & Son, Doylestown. ` 


Chrysler introduces two new additions 
to the popular Valiant line for ’63, the 
V200 and the Signet 200. These low- 
priced economy cars feature bucket seats 
and a manually or automatically oper- 
ated top. See them at your nearest Chry- 
sler-Plymouth dealer. 


The 


America’s only six-passenger four door 

SI k N M d | convertible, gives you up to ten inches 
ee ew O e S 2 more rear seat space with all the luxuri- 

i ss ous power and sleek beauty of the Lin- 

a Pie coln Continental line. 


\ 


=X 
NÜ i ka 


This New Yorker 4-door hardtop by 
Chrysler for ’63 is a brilliant example of 
their crisp uncomplicated new styling 
with emphasis on clean, flowing lines. 
You'll like this tasteful blend of simple 
elegance and luxury — Your nearest 
Chrysler-Plymouth dealer. 


Cadillac’s 1963 look is one of increased 
size and is a skillful blending of clean 
unbroken line with bold and definite in- 
dividual components. It says Cadillac 
from every angle. At Schneider Cadillac, 
Rt. 611, Doylestown, Pa. 


The new Lark Station Wagon has a revo- 
lutionary sliding roof which converts this 
small, sleek Wagon to a utility carrier 
of great versatility. This sturdy compact 
has Lark go-power with new built-in 
safety factors perfect for country and 
suburban living. See it at Keystone Mo- 
tors, 235 S. Main St., Doylestown, Pa. 


LI OSS 
A a> k AS ” 


W ith the advent of the 1963 auto- 
mobiles, public interest is run- 
ning high and this seems to be match- 
ed by the rate at which the new cars 
are being sold. Certainly the most 
startling new car for 63 is the Chev- 
rolet Corvette Stingray, and GM de- 
signer Zora Arkus-Dunton is to be 
congratulated on the incorporation 
of so many race-developed features in 
this all-American sports car. 


We will also see in another year or 
two, one more true sports cars from 
General Motors. This time a develop- 
ment and redesign of major compo- 
nents of the Corvair. Like the Sting- 
ray, this will be available in either 
roadster or coupe body styles, extra 
power will be available from the Cor- 
vair’s flat-six air-cooled engine, and 
the suspension and braking abilities 
of the chassis will be commensurate 
with the power development. 


Ford Motor Company is also work- 
ing on a European-type sports car, 
presently known as the Mustang. The 
prototype is running and is at pres- 
ent powered by a water-cooled rear- 
engine V-4 power unit of 1500 cc dis- 
placement. This engine is an enlarged 
version of the unit originally intended 
for the stillborn Ford Cardinal, Volks- 
wagen-sized economy sedan. The 
Cardinal, or Ford Taunus as it is now 
known, is being manufactured by 
Ford of Germany and embodies all the 
features of the Cardinal design. No 
plans are being entertained to import 
the Taunus to America but should the 
Ford Mustang sports car be put in 
production it may be that the V-4 en- 
gine will be made in Germany and in- 
stalled in the rest of the car made in 
this country. 


Rumor has it that Ford will eventu- 
ally field a team of factory cars for 
sports car racing but when this will 
be is unknown. However, Ford’s in- 
terest in racing took an unusual turn 
early in October, when English car 
designer Colin Chapman of Lotus 
fame, Jim Clark, factory team driver, 
and two of the Lotus Company’s race 
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In The 
Cockpit 
By Stanley Stephenson 


mechanics, made a trip to Detroit to 
consult with Ford engineers concern- 
ing their 1963 Indianapolis, 500- 
mile race car which, if all goes well, 
will be entered for next year’s race. 
It may be that Jim Clark of Scotland 
will be signed up to drive the car, 
since it will be of rear-engine config- 
uration and Clark has had consider- 
able success in winning with rear-en- 
gined machinery, most notably to date 
the Lotus formula single-seaters. 

However, coming back to the more 
prosaic family-type cars, the sports 
car influence continues to be felt in 
their interior appointments, if not in 
chassis and suspension details. Bucket 
seats abound and even the automatic 
transmission controls are being 
mounted in the floor between the 
driver and front passenger. 

Studebaker’s new Avanti employs 
disc brakes on the front wheels to 
halt its rapid progress. The Avanti 
can also be bought with a super- 
charger if you have the urge for ex- 
hilerating road performance. 

Oldsmobile’s Cutlass and Corvair’s 
Manza Spyder may be had with tur- 
bo-chargers to boost engine power 
outputs for added performance. In 
fact, it seems as though the compacts 
are growing in size and power and 
so creating more of a gap at the 
small car end, which should be of 
advantage to the Renault, Volkswag- 
en, Hillman and similar-sized car 
manufacturers. 

New European sports cars will be 
with us soon, prominent among them 
will be the MGB, successor to MG 
Company’s popular MGA. Triumph 
will introduce their new Triumph 
Spitfire roadster and this car along 
with the TR-4 will probably mean a 
gradual phase-out of the well estab- 
lished TR-3. 

It seems, then, that 1963 will be 
another exciting year for the car buy- 
er, because there are more models 
and types of cars to choose from this 
year than ever before. Happy Motor- 
ing all you prospective new-car buy- 
ers. 


T 


Parmi 


Riding Instructions by appointment 
Horses Conditioned for 
HUNTING FIELD SHOW RING RACE TRACK 
Hunters for Sale 


BONNIE BROOK FARM 
JOE MOLONY 
Furlong, Pa. 


598-7459 


The Village Bo 

Forlong-Bueks County, Pa — 
Sportswear Gifts 
Antiques Jewelry 


Browsers Welcome 
open 6 days 


. Phone 
noon ’till 5 P.M. 
Tues. and Thurs. 794 - 7302 
til 9 P. M. 794 - 3867 


ALL THE NEW CHEVROLETS ARE 
ON DISPLAY 


at 
WM. H. STAHL CHEVROLET 


365 Street Rd. Southampton, Pa. 
ELmwood 7-2295 


Go Chevrolet For ’63 
CHEVROLET 
CHEVY II - CORVAIR - 
CORVETTE - TRUCKS 


or Photographic Quality 
In Advertising 


Froehlich Studia 


Route 202 & Mechanicsville Rd. 
Doylestown, Pa. Phone: 348-9806 
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IN THE COCKPIT 


Sunday, October 21st, saw the in- 
auguration of what may be a prom- 
inent new road race circuit here in the 
East. 


The Eastern Pennsylvania Sports 
Car Club held their first Reading 
Road Races meet and on all accounts 
an excellent day’s racing was seen by 
some 5000 people. 


The course itself is laid out on part 
of the perimeter and hard standing 
areas of Reading Municipal Airport 
and runs down onto a road stretch 
below the runway level. The lap is 
2.8 miles and this combination of 
large radius curves, wide straight 
aways, and variable road stretches all 
add up to very interesting racing both 
from the driver’s and spectators stand- 
point. 


The races were run for the benefit 
of the Reading Police Athletic League 
and the Eastern Pennsylvania SCC 
people deserve full honors for having 
pioneered this new and relatively 
easy-to-get-to racing circuit. Future 
plans include the widening of the road 
back stretch, which is too narrow to 
allow really big race cars to compete. 
It is reported that within three years 
this track will be improved enough 
to attract national SCCA competi- 
tions. A 


CREAM OF THE CROP 


Antique Glass Collection from one 
of the outstanding Antique Shows 
presented by the Bucks County An- 
tique Dealers Association several 
times a year in Doylestown. See 
Bucks County Life for announcements 
of future shows. 
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Breat Valley Mills 
po oer, i 


For the Different Gift in Perfect Taste From The 
Pennsylvania Dutch Country 


Shipped Year-round World Wide 


aX 
Established y i. 
% Boge 


CHEESES - SMOKED MEATS - SWEETS & SOURS 
STONE GROUND FLOURS 
PRESERVES - BUTTERS 


For the best in good eating visit our Country Store located 
in the heart of the Pennsylvania Dutch Country or send today 
for our illustrated catalog. 


ROUTE 563, KELLERS CHURCH, PA. 
FERNDALE 2-8911 


LUXURIOUS FUR FASHIONS FOR FALL 


This is The Place For Value and Quality 


Reh Fle 


FAMOUS FOR FINE FURS 
FACTORY SHOWROOMS 
218 NEW STREET QUAKERTOWN, PA 


Fine Fur Coats, Jackets, Stoles and Scarfs 
Ladies Cloth Coats and Suits Too. 


THE 1963 CADILLAC surpasses even Cadillac’s high standard of excellence 
set in previous years! This year’s “Cadillac” image says Cadillac from every 


See It Now At 


SCHNEIDER CADILLAC & OLDSMOBILE 


Route 611, Doylestown 348-8118 
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Tom Poston 


Penny's Patter 


By Penny Larsen 


You can ask about his private life, 
His views on sex, his age, 

His politics, his thoughts on critics 
Which authors he finds sage. 

But if you want reaction 

That could rival the atomic, 

Just ask a serious actor 

Why he chose to be a “comic”. 


his was to be first in a series of 

eight articles on theatrical person- 
alities and would have been titled 
“The psychology of a comic”, had I 
not made one grave error — I chose 
an entertainer who practically winced 
when I used the word “comic” — 
which I did several times during a 
revealing if slightly frustrating inter- 
view. Frustrating, because I’ll have to 
find another comedian — revealing, 
because I found that “funny-man” 
Tom Poston is actually an intense, 
(he would like very much to do some 
serious writing) humble (he feels 
drama critics have the ‘hardest job in 
the world’) dedicated performer who 
works tirelessly at the acting pro- 
fession and whose ultimate aim is to 
“make an artistic contribution to 
theatre”. 

If Pd had any sense at all, Pd have 
gotten my first clue on arrival at the 
Helen Hayes Theatre where I watched 
from the wings while he rehearsed 
for “Mary, Mary” which he’ll go 
into on November 5th. No comic 
antics here — just a serious actor 
hard at work. 

Second clue, on our way to The 
Lambs club when Mr. P. told me he 
had to dash off at 7:30 for a voice 
lesson. (This on top of working six 
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nights a week in “Bye Bye Birdie” 
at the Mineola playhouse and tear- 
ing in on Wednesdays to tape his 
regular weekly TV panel show “To 
Tell The Truth”.) 

Third wasn’t a clue but a revela- 
tion when I found during our inter- 
view what a versatile background Mr. 
Poston has had in every phase of 
theatre. 

Raised in Columbus, Ohio and 
Washington D.C., he went to Bethany 
College in Virginia, after which he 
attended the American Academy of 
Dramatic Arts and the American 
Conservatory of Music. 

He learned the technical and busi- 
ness end of theatre the hard way 
when he and his brother, actor-direc- 
tor Richard Poston, started their own 
stock company in Rehoboth Beach, 
Delaware where Tom was Stage Man- 
ager as well as an actor. Although 
financially “they were two depressing 
years”, the company was training 
ground for Tom and Dick, as well 
as for Don Murray and Jason Robards 
Jr. (now Tom’s closest friend) who 
started there as actors. 

When Tom returned to New York, 
he entered his classical theatre train- 
ing phase, playing “The Insect 
Comedy” and “King Lear” with Louis 
Calhern, “Cyrano de Bergerac” with 
Jose Ferrar, “Macbeth” on TV with 
Charlton Heston, and later “The 
Tempest” for Hallmark. 


Then the TV training — com- 
mercials, a series “ Hawkins Falls” 
out of Chicago, his own New York 
daytime show “Split Personality” and 
when author of “The Fantastics”, 
Tom Jones, wrote a night club act for 
Tom, he was spotted at Manhattan’s 
Reuban Bleu by one of Steve Allen’s 
writers and joined the show as a 
“regular” in the sketches. 


Those who’ve seen these sketches 
and his new Columbia movie “Zotz”, 
still think of Tom Poston as a comic, 
although New York producers ap- 
parently think of him as the most 
reliable leading-man replacement in 
the business. He has replaced Orson 
Bean in “Will Success Spoil Rock 
Hunter?”, Peter Ustinoff in “Romanoff 
and Juliet’, Hal March in Mike 
Ellis’s “Come Blow Your Horn”, and 
goes into “Mary Mary” as replace- 
ment for Barry Nelson. 


Although he has created his own 
characterizations in “The Best of 
Burlesque”, “Golden Fleecing”, and 
“The Conquering Hero”, he still 
spends spare time reading new com- 
edies with lead roles created just for 
Tom Poston. He’d better find a good 
one and stay with it for awhile — 
those producers would never find a 
replacement. A 


Liebfraumilch is the name given 
to a type of choice Rhine Wines. 
If you want to know which is the 
best Liebfraumilch, make this 
little test. 

Pick up a bottle of BLUE NUN, 
and turn it upside down. 
Now—look for air bubbles... 

If you look closely, you may see 
one or two. That’s all. 

The makers of BLUE NUN know 
that air is the enemy of wine fla- 
vor...so they fill each bottle right 
to the underside of the cork. And 
even the corks are a special length 
—to seal out the air. 

However, there is another test 
which is more fun. Turn BLUE 
NUN upside down, with the cork 
out. Pour it into a glass. Enjoy it 
with your next meal. 

The menu doesn’t matter. Be- 
cause BLUE NUN is really many 
choice wines in one. It is the one 
wine which you can serve 


{ throughout any kind of meal, 
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Welcome Wagon Hostesses 
Call on 


Special Family Occasions 
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FOR INFORMATION CALL TURNER 7-2767 
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New Britain Nursery 


ROBERT H. GALE 


28 years experience as specialist 
in landscape design and planning 
Route 202, New Britain 


348-2650 


Ralph $. Kuhn 


Apotherary 
42-44 E. Court Street 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 

Tel. 348-8080 

Home 348-8846 


“Gifts - Cards 
Decorative Accessories 


Craft Supplies 
For 

Den Mothers 

Scout Leaders 
And 

Do-It-Yourselfers 


THE GIFTCRAFTERS SHOP 
at 107 No. Bellevue Ave. 
Langhorne, Pa. 

At Junction of Route 413 and 213 


DECORATIVE "”ACCESSORIES 
Gifts - Furniture - China 
Glass - Copper - Brass - Pewter 


629 Second St. Pike (Rt. 232) 
Southampton — Below Street Rd. 
ELmwood 7-1010 


Open Week Days 10:30 to 5:30 
Tuesday & Friday Evening 7:30 to 9:30 


p 
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ponese 


“The Barber Played 


On and On” 


enerations of school children in 

Bucks County considered Teach- 
ers’ Institute the best educational aid 
ever invented. They were free for a 
week to go nutting. It was the teachers 
who had to attend classes. 

The first one was held in the old, 
old court house (the one built in 
1812) in Doylestown, in March, 
1855, and the response to the new 
idea was so encouraging that school 
officials staged two more that year, in 
June and September. It was the latter 
which eventually set the general pat- 
tern for years to come: A five-day 
series of meetings in the Fall, with 
specialists from urban centers explain- 
ing the latest methods of teaching 
basic subjects at morning and after- 
noon sessions, and noted speakers 
bringing news of the outside world to 
teachers and the general public in the 
evenings. 

Nor was that all. According to a 
report in the Intelligencer, “The 
Doylestown Band heightened the en- 
tertainment of the closing session by 
filling up the interludes with the 
sweetest music that could be extracted 
from their beautiful and costly in- 
struments.” 

It was at this Institute that the resi- 
dents of the county seat provided 
room and board for the lady teachers 
free of charge, but the idea of raising 
teaching standards was not widely 
welcomed. Some school directors con- 
sidered the Institute “new-fangled 
nonsense” and refused to give their 
teachers time off to attend it. Other 
directors allowed their teachers only 
one day’s exposure to such “educa- 
tional frills.” There was a general sus- 
picion that higher standards meant 
higher taxes. What was good enough 
for Grandpa, was good enough for 
them, they said. What Grandpa — 
and Grandma — learned in school as 
children wasn’t very much. 


Many of the buildings were mere 
shacks of unpainted boards; those 
built of stone were often caves of 
gloom because of too few windows. 
Crude benches were grouped around 
a stove which provided heat and 


By Grace Chandler 


smoke during the winter, and served 
as a garbage receptacle and as a tar- 
get for rocks thrown by bored pupils 
in other seasons. The equipment for 
learning was limited in too many 
schools to a few tattered books, brok- 
en slates and out-dated maps. 

The atmosphere was frequently 
slovenly. Floors littered with apple 
cores, nut shells and wood chips went 
unswept from one term to the next. 
The pupils were of all ages in one 
small room, some barely able to tod- 
dle, and sometimes including older 
girls who were still in school only be- 
cause the teacher was an unmarried 
male and might become matrimonial- 
ly inclined somewhere between the 
multiplication tables and the names of 
the Presidents of the United States. 

Not all teachers were required to 
be as erudite as all that, however. 
Around the time of the first Institute, 
a young man in Upper Bucks decided 
he could teach school as well as the 
next fellow and applied for a job in 
his district. The members of the 
school board looked him over, and on 
the basis that he was husky enough to 
toss the big boys out the window if 
they got too obstreperous, hired him. 
To be sure, they admitted, they no 
longer had the final say on the matter. 
In 1854, the legislature had made it 
mandatory for each county to have 
a superintendent of schools, and the 
man who held that position in Bucks 
was hard to please. He thought teach- 
ers should know something about the 
subjects they were expected to teach, 
and he decided whether or not they 
did. It just went to show how those 
meddling politicians in Harrisburg 
could upset things. 


The young man went to see Bucks 
County’s first Superintendent of 
Schools, Joseph Fell, of Buckingham, 
and sure enough, he wanted to know 
the applicants qualifications. The 
would-be schoolmaster allowed as 
how he could “get through” grammar 
and geography, if required to teach 
those subjects. After all, he’d gone to 
school himself for six years, hadn’t 
he? Superintendent Fell probably 
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looked a bit doubtful, but set out pen, 
ink and paper and asked him to write 
down the boundaries of the Common- 
wealth. The applicant obliged, as fol- 
lows: 

“Pennsylvania Bounded on North 
by West Indian on the South by Medi- 
tarnia Sea on the East by the Pacific 
Ocean and on the West by Indian 
Ocean.” 

The account does not say whether 
or not Superintendent Fell was pleas- 
ed by this effort to increase Pennsyl- 
vania’s size and wet her edges all 
around. But if the young man got the 
job, he was no less prepared for it 
than many another teacher in those 
days. 

In rural areas, where three or four 
months of schooling per year was 
considered enough, it was believed 
that anyone who could read and write 
and do a bit of “figgering” could 
teach children to do the same. Men 
who had failed as farmers, shoemak- 
ers or horse traders were given a 
chance to turn schoolmaster. Women 
who had been “disappointed in love” 
— put thus delicately to save their 
feelings — could certainly teach a 
thing or two to the offspring of lucki- 
er females. The average salary paid 
Bucks County teachers prior to 1854 
was less than $5.00 a week for men; 
less than $3.00 a week for women. 

The county superintendents were 
expected to bring order out of this 
chaos by providing closer supervision, 
but school directors, parents and some 
teachers fought the idea bitterly. 
Throughout Pennsylvania they tried 
to block the raising of standards by 
voting such a ridiculously small salary 
for the office as to attract none but 
nincompoops who were willing to 
swallow the insult. 

The New York Tribune, around 
1857, noting the salaries paid county 
superintendents in this State, caustic- 
ally commented about it in its news 
columns, saying: “The policy is shab- 
by, short-sighted and eminently 
Pennsylvanian.” Dauphin County, 
containing the State Capital in Har- 
risburg, a city of some 10,000 at that 
time, the Tribune pointed out, “ap- 
pointed a county superintendent at 
the magnificent sum of $300 a year. 
No wonder the State is sold out by 
her legislatures three or four times a 
year when public ignorance is thus 
cherished.” 


The Tribune did not know the 
worst. The salaries of the school 
superintendents in two Pennsylvania 
counties were only $100 a year. 

Whatever his salary may have been, 
Superintendent Fell moved vigorously 
to make education respected in Bucks 
County. The Teachers’ Institute, 


which began under his direction, was 
to prove itself a most effective method 
of broadening the horizons of teachers, 
school directors and taxpayers. Over 
the years, the Institutes brought about 
a realization that teacher-training was 
of vital importance, and that education 
of the young was the first step in the 
eternal struggle to preserve the free- 
doms of a democracy. 

Bucks County’s Institutes became 
second to none in Pennsylvania. The 
finest orators, poets, writers, and 
entertainers of the era trod the boards 
of the new court house — the one 
built in 1877 — and the vast audi- 
torium was scarcely large enough to 
accommodate the crowds at both day 
and evening sessions. 

The Institutes were not without 
their ridiculous aspects, of course. It 
is difficult to maintain the sublime at 
all times. There was not enough high- 
class talent to go around, and the 
vacuum was filled with so-so speakers 
who had learned their gabble by 
heart years before and rattled it off 
without a change of inflection or of 
shop-worn jokes. 

There were too many elocutionists, 
usually intense young women denied 
a stage career because “actresses 
weren’t nice,” who rendered such tear- 
jerkers as “Curfew Shall Not Ring 
Tonight” with such over-blown emo- 
tion as to awake the pigeons in the 
clock tower. The Doylestown Demo- 
crat reporter once referred to one of 
these ladies as “an executioner.” 
Quite possibly he was right. 


Complaints mounted that there were 
too many “screeching sopranos.” It 
seemed that all of them were bound 
to prove that they could reach a high- 
er note than was provided for on the 
keyboard. The effort was hard on the 
ear drums. 


Once, when through some error the 
professional entertainers failed to 
show up, harried officials brought in 
home-grown talent as a substitute. Ac- 
cording to the press accounts, it was 
unhappily apparent that the local 
belles “could screech with the best of 
them.” 


The musical talent at another In- 
stitute sank to its lowest ebb when, for 
some reason, a Doylestown barber, 
thinly disguised by being introduced 
as “Professor H.” — for harmonica, 
perhaps? — was permitted to render 
too many selections on a mouth organ. 
First, he recited the words of songs 
more suitable for the patrons of his 
shop, then a masculine stronghold, 
or the corner saloon. Then, urging 
his listeners to sing along, he blew 
out the tune. The audience sat in 
shocked silence, but “the barber play- 
ed on and on.” A 
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traditional clothes for men 
casual wear for women 


Tom Bass 


TIGER HALL A 
518 MAIN ST. BETHLEHEM, PA. 
Charge accounts invited 


Open Thurs. eve until 8:30 


ANTIQUES 


DECORATOR 
FABRICS 


SELECTED 
WALLPAPERS 


UNIQUE GIFTS 


THE STOCKTON SHOP 
“At The Old D 
STOCKTON, N. J. 

Open Seven Days A Week 


ZOHLMAN NURSING HOME 
24 HR. REG. NURSING CARE 
F. M. Froio, R.N. 
Director and Owner 
Richlandtown, Pa. 536-5455 


The 
DOYLESTOWN 
NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST CO 
“on the Square" 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania 
other offices 


WARMINSTER 
WARRINGTON 
DOYLESTOWN CENTER 


Chartered 1832 


aS o a e E 
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“Mja ` 


í Elliott Atkinson 


Mother Goose in Hieroglyphicks. Bos- 
ton: Houghton-Mifflin Co. (Nim- 
rod Press), $2.95. 

When the doctor sends for physic 
for a nervous little chick, make a mis- 
take and go to the booksellers and 
buy Mother Goose in Hieroglyphics. 
So says the modest fellow who penned 
the introduction to this book. First 
published in 1849 by the Boston firm, 
Frederick A. Brown & Co., it was 
rediscovered and republished, in faith- 
ful facsimile, down to the misspelling 
in the title. 

The earliest hieroglyphics I remem- 
ber personally appeared even more 
often in autograph books than “Be 
good, sweet maid, and let who will be 
clever . . .” They read, 


MY O FA 4 U- OF Æ DOES 
The symbols used here are more elab- 
orate. If the nursery rhyme is fami- 
liar, decoding is a simple matter. But 
if it has not been repeated often in 
the past hundred twelve years and if 
some of the language is anachronistic, 
translation may become difficult, for 
example (symbols are in italics): 

“Miss Jane had a bag and a mouse 


was inn it 

She opened the bag he was out inn a 
minute. 

The cat saw him jump under the 
table 


And the dog said, catch him puss as 
soon as ewer able.” 

A O~ at the end of the 
book prevents any serious frustration. 
The reader then feels the exhilaration 
of a Champollion, finally interpreting 
the “cartouches” on the Rosetta stone. 

> suggest U hurry to the 


nearest aZ store 4 at 


least 1 copy. 
—P.K.L. 
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A Tune For The Towpath, written 
and illustrated by Jane Flory. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co., $3.25. 
Kate Bannister loved her home on 

the towpath beside the Delaware 

Canal where her father was a lock 

tender. Each spring she made a wish 

on the first barge through the locks. 

During the summer she walked on 

the towpath reading the odd names 

of the barges; watching the hoggees 
tend the mules; stealing unladylike 
swims in the canal. 

She first began to feel superior to 
the barge people because that was the 
way the people in New Hope felt. 
And, then, she couldn’t imagine how 
people lived in the minute barge 
cabins instead of real homes. Young 
David Keener, a barge-dweller, had a 
particular talent for arousing her re- 
sentment, and he was always around 
at the wrong time. But in the year 
1850, a year of particularly heavy 
barge traffic, Kate learned that pride 
goeth before a fall and that barge 
people made wonderful neighbors. 

Jane Flory’s A Tune for the Tow- 
path tells a lively story of mid-19th 
century New Hope at a time when 
canal traffic was of great importance. 
The Bannisters are an engaging 
family of well-drawn and distinct per- 
sonalities. Any young reader will be 
drawn to them and, too, learn a valu- 
able lesson in neighborliness. The 
charming illustrations help give the 
flavor of authenticity to this period 
piece. 


—P.K.L. 
Autographed copies of A Tune for the 
Towpath are available at the New 
Delaware Bookshop. 


Jane Flory — Author and Illustrator of 
the new book — “A Tune For The 
Towpath” 


Peggy Lewis, Book Review Editor 


FREDOU by Marty Stolz (illustrated 
by Tom Ungerer). New York: 
Harper and Row, $2.95. 

The wonderful thing about chil- 
dren’s books is that they make perfect 
reading for grown-ups. Children, real 
children, not adult babies, often are 
frightened by new thoughts. 

I remember, once in London, I 
gave a birthday party for my son. 
Beatrice Lillie brought him the most 
beautifully made jumping Leopard. 
The children were terrified, but we 
loved it, and played on the floor with 
it all afternoon. So much for that. 

I found Mary Stolz’ book perfectly 
charming; and since I am, alas, not a 
child any more, I can only review it 
from my point of view. Being French, 
an innkeeper and a cat woman, I 
found the French atmosphere so per- 
fect that I could practically smell the 
cooking in that kitchen. The drawings 
by Tom Ungerer, too, are so right and 
nostalgic. As for Fredou, he is a 
delicious lover; and all together, I 
recommend, if you know a little girl 
or boy, to buy a copy for Christmas. 
But read it first, for you will love 
every page of it. 

—Odette Myrtil 

Everyone knows who Odette is. But 

since this is her first appearance in 

the “Books” section, let me repeat 
that she is a violinist, dress designer, 
actress, cat woman, and aubergiste 

(innkeeper) at Chez Odette. 


— o 


The Strength To Dream by Colin 
Wilson. Boston: Houghton-Mifflin, 
$4.50. 

In Shaw’s Back to Methuselah, Eve, 
in speaking of her children, quotes 
the serpent: “... but the serpent said 
that every dream could be willed into 
creation by those strong enough to 
believe in it.” So Colin Wilson, in 
writing a book about literature and 
the imagination, chose for his title, 
The Strength to Dream. 

Wilson divides his book into seven 
chapters. Each chapter categorizes a 
group of writers and analyzes their 
approach to their world. Where “The 
Assault on Rationality” illustrates how 
four writers, Lovecraft, Yeats, Strind- 
berg and Wilde, deal with the real 
world in terms of rejection, Chapter 
2, “The Implications of Realism,” 
shows another type imagination, ex- 
emplified by Zola, West, Faulkner 
and others. The remaining chapters 
discuss pessimism, science, “The Pow- 
er of Darkness,” “Sex and the Imagi- 
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nation,” illusion and reality. 

Here and there Wilson shocks with 
sensational observations, some in the 
nature of idol-smashing, others sur- 
prising because they are unaccepted 
and unexpected. For example, he 
says, “Wilde was a tough and ambi- 
tious man who wore a mask of effe- 
minacy and boredom”. He calls 
Faulkner a “prima donna.” He states 
that, “Next to Isaak Walton, Asakov 
must be the least neurotic writer of 
stature who ever lived.” Of Huxley, 
he says, “He is so firmly entrenched 
in his own weaknesses that he can 
never escape them, even in imagina- 
tion, or create a character who is 
free from them. 

The Strength to Dream overflows 
with opinions based on a tremendous 
background of reading. Yet one might 
wish to take exception to many of 
them. I feel that a book of this nature 
could become more valuable if the 
author attempted to show the “whys” 
or the “how” of a serious and known 
work rather than simply expose its 
failure as a work of art. 

Because much of what Wilson has 
to say is controversial and quotable, 
The Strength to Dream makes interest- 
ing reading. —Peggy Lewis 
Three paperbacks. 

Anatomy of Prison by Hugh J. Klare 

(Illustrated with photographs). 

Great Britain. A Pelican Book 


$1.25. 

Famous Trials 6 edited by James H. 
Hodge. Great Britain. Penguin 
Crime. $.85. 


Prehistoric Crete by R. W. Hutchin- 
son. (Illustrated with photographs 
and text figures.) Great Britain. A 
Pelican Book. $1.95. 

Is there anyone who is not fascin- 
ated by prisons, who has never wond- 
ered how it might feel to be in one? 
In this thoughtful book, Mr. Klare 
discusses the prisoners, the prison offi- 
cers, the “specialist staff,” work and 
leisure, love (or the lack of it) and 
isolation. Progress in the sense of im- 
proved conditions in prisons and in 
the sense of rehabilitation measures 
is everywhere slow, due to lack of 
money. Prisons do not always get the 
best and most intelligent types of men 
as guards and wardens; for one thing, 
the pay is lowish, the promotions 
appallingly slow. Guards of good in- 
tent are confused by their instructions 
to treat the prisoners as human be- 
ings, while they, the guards, are often 
under very real danger of being physi- 
cally attacked. Mr. Klare’s most em- 
phatic point is that the modern prison 
should be as small as possible, hous- 
ing,one hundred and fifty men or 
less, so that the prisoners and their 
guards can have more personal rela- 


tionships, and so that a feeling of a 


community — preferably one doing 
some constructive work — can be 
achieved. 


In Famous Trials, Sixth Series, four 
cases are presented, Thurtell and 
Hunt of 1824; Frederick Nodder of 
1937; Peter Barnes and Others of 
1939; and the ever engaging John 
George Haigh’s of 1949. The narra- 
tions are by four different writers, 
thus giving color and change of pace 
to the book. The gruesome story of 
Haigh’s Acid Bath Murders is partic- 
ularly well told by Lord Dunboyne. 
All the stories are about Englishmen 
and by Englishmen and one English- 
woman. English writers about English 
murders have a way of warming to 
their task, and they are quite eloquent, 
interspersing — especially in the case 
of Thurtell and Hunt — excerpts 
from newspapers of the time and the 
trial itself, which creates a very enjoy- 
able sense of entering another world, 
in this tale a wickedly sordid world. 
Highly entertaining, and something 
like four books in one, for all it is 
not a long book. 

Prehistoric Crete packs an amazing 
amount of information into its three 
hundred and fifty pages. Even Crete’s 
geological history is gone into, its 
Stone Age, and after its flowering in 
the Minoan Age, when the great 
Palace at Knossos was built, its de- 
cline is thoroughly described. “Mino- 
an power terminated in a sudden and 
widespread but rather mysterious dis- 
aster,” writes Mr. Hutchinson. The 
Palace was destroyed by fire, but was 
the fire caused by flood or earthquake 
as so often happens, or set by invad- 
ers? Crete is full of mystery, as any- 
one who has ever been on the island 
knows. The Palace with its Labyrinth 
(semi-legend, semi-fact, but certainly 
one can get turned around in the 
Palace itself) was excavated and re- 
paired by Sir Arthur Evans and today 
is a must on the tourist’s list. A hand- 
book like this makes a very intelligent 
traveling companion. 

Patricia Highsmith 


MEMORY LANE 


Card & Gift Shop 


The largest collec- 
tion of milk glass in 
Bucks County. 

Rainbow Art Glass 
Blueg ate- Candles 


Early American 
Wood Vecor 


Bustleton & 2nd St. Pikes 
Richboro, Pa. EL 7-8409 


Store hours Week Days 10 AM to 6 PM 
Thurs. & Fri. Eve. 7 to 9 PM. 


Best Book 
Contest. 


$1600 Cash Awards plus 40% royalty, All types of 
manuscripts invited. For Contest rules and details of 
famous publishing plan, write for free Brochure P,G. 


Pageant Press, 101 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 3 


Ue a dlls! 
Af PRE 
Pottery — Glass — Linens 
for Country Living 


NEW HOPE CRAFT SHOP 


New Hope, Pa. Daily 9-6 


MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 


Over 2,000,000 Sunflower Dish Cloths 
Were sold in 1961 by members of Sunday 
Schools, Ladies Aids, Young People’s Groups, 
ete. They enable you to earn monéy for your 
treasury, and make friends for your organization. 

Sample FREE to Official. 


SANGAMON MiLLS, INC. 
Established 1915 Cohoes, N. Y. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


WANTED 
considered. 
Religious Studies, 


All subjects Fiction, 


Non-Fic- 


Poetry, 
tion, Americana, etc 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, ING. 


Atten. MR. ELLIOT 489 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW-YORK 17, N. Y. 


You may order autographed copies of “A TUNE FOR 
THE TOWPATH?” by Jane Flory at 


The New Delaware Book Shep 
49 W. Ferry Street, New Hope, Pa. 


The Library BOOK SHOP 


Latest Editions, Prints, Maps, 
Greeting Cards, Stationery 
CENTER AVE. & COURT ST. 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO. PA. 
Phone WO 8-2131 
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Bucks County Oath 
Of Allegiance 


(Continued from Page 15) 


die?” It may have been peacefully, 
full of years and cares, and in his 
sleep. But these were the “times that 
tried men’s souls” and the imagination 
refuses to let it be that way. James 
Wallace more likely gave his “last full 
measure of devotion” that his new 
nation might live, and left a wife so 
busy with his, and that nation’s un- 
finished business she had no time for 
mourning. The simple, diirect, un- 
grammatical certification is full of 
implications, and Isabell Wallace de- 
serves the benefit of any doubt. 

While Hessian mercenaries were 
fighting the Colonists with the British, 
certain of their German American 
brothers were fighting the British and 
Hessians with the Colonists and in 
more ways than with bullets. Most 
notable among these Germans was 
Christopher Ludovick, baker and 
friend of Washington, whose inspir- 
ing story has yet to be told. Here in 
Bucks a certain German patriot was 
numbered among the Justices of the 
County. George Wicher, or Welcher, 
(his name is spelled both ways by 
himself) was unable to spell every 
word he used as the English spelled 
it. He was forced, in some instances, 
to phonetics. But he was not illiterate, 
as his entry shows. 

“Bucks County. A Redorn of all 
Names of them persons wich duck 
the Oath or Affirmation of Allegiance 
Be fore me George Wicher Efon of 
the Justices of the Peace in and for 
the said County from the 26th day 
of October A.D. 1777 dill the first 
day of October A.D. 1778. Geyen 
under my Hand and Seal, George 
Welcher.” A certain feeling for 
proper terminology is evident in 
several phrases used, and Wicher’s 
consciousness of the prerogatives of 
his position is evidenced by his use 
of “esquire.” “Return,” however, 
sounded like “redorn” to his German 
ears, “till” like “dill,” while his spel- 
ling of “took” would lead moderns to 
believe persons taking the oath had 
adroitly avoided doing so! 

Enough has been said about the 
“Book of Oaths” to give an idea, in 
a vague way, of what it has to say 
to us. To realize its meaning fully, 
however, to understand completely the 
lessons it contains for present day 
Americans, it must be seen. The 
writing, the varied terms in which the 
depositions and oaths are set forth, 
all give it added added meaning, a 
greater vitality and warmth, than 
mere description and recapitulation 
can possibly impart. A 
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Central Bucks Squad 


(Continued from Page 32) 


back, floated a pass to End Jim Shaw, 
who took it on the 15 and ran into 
the end zone as if his draft board was 
chasing him. It was a clean, well- 
executed play — until someone spot- 
ted the red handkerchief laying on 
the turf. Central Bucks, said the 
referee, was holding, and back came 
the football and down came those 
sweet points and into gloom turned 
the mirth that was filling the Cen- 
tral Bucks stands. After that, as high 
school football goes, Quakertown 
drove to Central Bucks’ 15 — and 
they fumbled! Central Bucks recover- 
ed and Ray Ross, their quick little 
halfback, took a handoff and ran to 
midfield. Four plays later, on fourth 
down, Ross again got the ball on a 
fake-kick situation and knifed his 
way down to the 25. It was quite a 
gamble, of course, but gambling is 
one of high school football’s exciting 
virtues. Central Bucks managed to 
fight its way to the twelve only to 
give up the ball on downs. The first 
quarter then ended with Quakertown, 
psychologically speaking, down in 
morale but up in points. 

In the second quarter Central 
Bucks continued to outplay them, 
and at one point was only five yards 
from a score. It was the result of an 
old, old play, one that was run to 
death in the early forties, but one 
that is still worth using in the proper 
situation. Central Bucks had the ball 
at midfield. It had failed to complete 
three straight passes. On fourth down 
Hayman again dropped back, cocked 
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Savidge 
Brothers 


25 SOUTH STATE ST. 
NEWTOWN, PA. 


Featuring 


Nationally Advertised Apparel 


for 
Men - Young Men - Boys 
PHONE: WOrth 8-3321 


* 


Jewelry 
Watches - Diamonds 


ROGER W. KRAUT 


29-31 W. State St., Doylestown 
348-4884 


OED oao ao amooo OGD OED OE OED 
Clocks and Watches of all kinds re- 
paired. Specializing in Antique and 
Grandfather. Pickup and Delivery. 


‘ANNO VIOLA 


Windybush Rd. 862-2879 
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BELLE HAVEN 
CONVALESCENT AND 
NURSING HOME 
1320 MILL ROAD, QUAKERTOWN, PA. 


Informal, Warm, and Friend- 
ly surroundings as well as the 


finest in trained technical and 
nursing care. New brick addi- 
tion offers comfortable TV 
room and many other features. 


“Home Away From Home” 
“2 blocks from Trainer’s” 536-6847 


TREVOSE SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOCIATION 


Street & Brownsville Rds. 
Trevose, Pa. 
EL 7-6700 


Assets $25,000,000.00 


Trenton & Pennsylvania Aves. 
Morrisville, Pa. 
CY 5-4121 


Liberal Dividends for 47 Years 


“Mortgage Money Available” 
Bucks County's Original Insured Association Serving Delaware Valley, U.S.A. 


BLEAM’S FURS 


soft, warm and sleek 


with a velvet touch on your pocketbook 


Deerskin jackets and accessories 


ROUTE 309, ONE-HALF MILE SOUTH OF QUAKERTOWN—KEYSTONE 6-2382 
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The Carriage House 


dresses, coats 
% sportswear 
Re for the 
A discriminating 
woman 


28 E. STATE ST. - DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


UPHOLSTERING 
LAMPS 
REPAIRING 


FURNITURE - 
ACCESSORIES - 
REFINISHING - 


Colonial Village 
VA 2-9460 
Route 202, Chalfont 


is a mutual investment fund of di- 
versified common stocks selected for 
investment quality and income pos- 
sibilities. Free of Pennsylvania per- 
sonal property taxes in opinion of 
counsel. 

Mail this ad for free booklet-pros- 
pectus to 


HARRY F. POOLE 


BLAIR & CO., INC. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
2 PENN CENTER PLAZA 
PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 
LOcust 8-2150 


Jack Of All Trades 


(Continued from Page 14) 


to organize the West Philadelphia 
Chamber of Commerce and was presi- 
dent for four years; Consultant As- 
sociate Charlotte (N.C.) Chemical 
Laboratories; Member of Advisory 
Council of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress, Washington, D.C.; 
Chairman of Committee on Education 
of the Philadelphia College of Phar- 
macy and Science board for more 
than 25 years; Past president Phila- 
delphia Hospital Administrator’s As- 
sociation; President for four years of 
the 15th Ward Improvement Associa- 
tion; Organized and was president of 
the Mortgage Security Trust Company 
for eight years; Fellow American In- 
stitute of Chemists and was for many 
years treasurer and member of the 
Board of Trustees of Central North 
Broad Street Presbyterian Church. 

In retirement, Dr. McNeary has 
been president of the Delaware Val- 
ley Protective Association four times 
and is a director of the DVPA and 
chairman of the Sanitation Com- 
mittee. He is a member of the Bucks 
County Sewage Disposal and Water 
Conservation Commission and chair- 
man of the Bucks County Park Board. 

This most interesting Jack-of-all- 
trades lives in a snug little white 
house in Lumberville where he has 
developed housekeeping and culinary 
skills since his wife, Nancy, passed 
away fourteen years ago. His years 
of experience in various lines of 
chemistry must have prepared him 
for the apparently casual ease with 
which he can cook and serve a de- 
lectable meal. This is only one of 
his accomplishments. Wherever a 
crowd gathers around a piano or 
guitar, Dr. McNeary leads the sing- 
ing, old songs and gay songs and 
nostalgic ones. Like most Irishmen, he 
has a fine sense of humor and 4s a 
good story-teller. 

Each winter he drives down to 
Charlotte, North Carolina, to visit 
his son William J. L. McNeary and 
his family. There are two grandsons 
and a granddaughter and two great 
grandchildren, one of whom is Wil- 
liam the fourth. 


Besides this long list of accomplish- 
ments and interests Dr. McNeary 
collects mortars and pestles, some of 
which go back to the earliest history 
of pharmacy. He also has a cabinet 
full of “chickens”, those interesting 
china and pottery hens on nests so 
dear to the hearts of a long ago gen- 
eration. Jack-of-all-trades he may be, 
but all of them have been useful, 
beneficial to mankind and interest- 
ing. A 
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Bucks County’s Favorite Ladies’ Shop 


THE 
TOWNE SHOP 


NEWTOWN - SOUTHAMPTON 


Christmas Gifts 


FOR HER PERSONAL PLEASURE 
Robes 
Pegnoir Sets 
Sleepwear 
Slips 
Panties 
Sweaters 
Skirts Slacks 
Jackets 
Car Coats 
Shirts 


Gift 
Certificates 


Stormwear 


Blouses 


Dresses 
Knit Suits 
Handbags 
Jewelry Hosiery 
All accessories from the 
leading fashion houses 
All of your selec- 


tions will be beauti- 


fully gift wrapped at no extra 


THE 
TOWNE SHOP 


IN NEWTOWN 

15 South State St. 

IN SOUTHAMPTON 
Southampton Shopping Center 


498 2nd Street Pike 
eee a ee a = 


charge. 
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The Legend of 


n the steep, northwest slope of 

Buckingham Mountain is a pile of 
of tumbled white rocks that fill a 
shallow, narrow gorge and have been 
known from time immemorial as 
“Wolf Rocks”. They are most famous 
as the hiding place of Albert Large 
who more than a hundred years ago, 
led a hermit’s existence in a cave there- 
in. Few people living today know the 
origin of the name of these rocks. 
It was revealed many years ago by an 
Indian named Oak Leaf who returned 
to Buckingham Mountain to visit once 
more the hunting grounds of his fore- 
fathers of the Lenni Lenape tribe. He 
pitched his tent where once the Indian 
lodges stood near a spring at the foot 
of the mountain. 

More than seventy-five years ago a 
man related the story which Oak Leaf 
told to him and his brother, when 
they were small lads living nearby, 
the legend of Wolf Rocks. Oak Leaf’s 
face was gloomy and his eyes were 
sad as he spoke: 

“In this beautiful Valley of Lahaska 
was the hunting ground of the power- 
ful tribe of Lenni Lenapes. Opposite 
that pile of rocks was the village of 
Lase-has-a (home in the beautiful 
vale). Here dwelt the children of the 
forest and yonder rest the bones of 
those whose spirits have gone to the 
Happy Hunting Grounds. 

In yonder woods they chased the 
deer and under this tree the squaws 
and papooses would come to welcome 
home the braves from the chase. In 
that space over there they held their 
council fires and smoked the pipe of 
peace and told legends of the tribe. ` 

No other tribe was so large and 
powerful as the Lenni Lenape. No 
other spot was so beautiful as this 
loved valley of Lahaska, ‘the house of 
the Good Spirit’, the greenest, the 
sunniest, the most lovely that the 
great sun ever shone upon. Here the 
springs of water were the clearest, the 
leaves of the trees the greenest, the 
deer most plentiful. 

In all the tribe no one was so tall, 
so straight, so fleet, so skillful with 
the arrow, who came from the chase 
so heavily laden with game or was 
so loved as the young chief Rushing 
Water. Of all the maidens there was 
none so fair as White Flower, whose 
step was like the antelope, whose 
form was like the lily, whose voice 
was like the sweetest songs of birds, 
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"Wolf Rocks” 


By Sara Maynard Clark 


whose every move was like the grace- 
ful, waving willow. There was none 
other who wove so shapely a basket 
or who could cook the venison so 
tender and juicy. 

It was to White Flower that Rush- 
ing Water ever turned with admira- 
tion. Returning from the chase he 
carried the game and laid it before 
her. It was with her he danced at the 
rejoicings, it was with her that he 
walked beneath the trees. They would 
stroll up that path and sit on yonder 
rock in the calm and peaceful light 
of the moon. 

The lodge was built and lined with 
the greenest boughs. In one short 
moon Rushing Water would take 
White Flower to his lodge as his 
squaw. 

There was one of the tribe known 
as Wolf, who had ever tried to be the 
rival of Rushing Water. In the chase, 
in the dance, in the sports — always 
trying but never succeeding to sur- 
pass Rushing Water. Wolf had wooed 
the gentle White Flower but to no 
avail. At last Wolf angrily made a 
vow to the Great Good Spirit that 
White Flower would never be wed to 
Rushing Water. 

Revenge grew from day to day in 
Wolf’s breast. He did not follow the 
chase. His arrows moulded in their 
quiver. He sat on the big rock and 
watched the happy lovers in gloomy 
silence. His looks were so black and 
threatening the braves would say 
‘Wolf is on his rock looking like a 
thundercloud.’ 

Wolf still sat upon the rock the 
morning that White Flower was to 
go to the lodge of Rushing Water as 
his squaw. The time for the wedding 
came but there was no White Flower. 
She was nowhere among the lodges. 

Great was the fear when they 
found her gone. Where was White 
Flower? they asked of one another. 
All of the braves of the tribe searched 
the streams, the forests and the 
mountain but White Flower could not 
be found. For many days they search- 
ed but could not find her. 

Rushing Water’s heart was broken. 
Often in the silent night hours he 
thought he could hear the voice of 
White Flower, borne on the winds, 
calling to him for help. When he 
would rush out of his lodge, trembl- 
ing like a sedge in the meadow, only 
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Home of 
Bucks County ‘Quality Candy 
TOWNSEND HOUSE 
115 E. Maple Avenue 
Langhorne, Pa. SK 7-2526 
Open Thursday, Friday, Saturday 


WHOLESALE RETAIL 
Orders Mailed 
Get your Christmas orders in now 


HARROWER HOUSE 
OF DECOUPAGE 
River Road 
Upper Black Eddy 
Bucks County, Pa. 


Christmas Shop 
Now Open 


Now is the time to join the Fall 
and Winier classes in Decoupage, 
gold-leafing, party and Christmas 
decoration, 

Write for descriptive matter or 
phone 982-5104. 


DOROTHY HARROWER 
DECOUPAGE WORKSHOP 


ee @ @ @ ew & @ & © ee & 


DESIGNERS and MAKERS 


of 
= EARLY AMERICAN 
PINE FURNITURE 


Over 100 pieces hand-made at this delight- 

Pul Country Shop, shown with coordinated 

upholstered furniture, lamps and accessoris, 
k 

Also,always a selection of fine GIFTS 

appropriare to the season. Drive over today? 


The Jennox Shop 


Route U.S. 202, Mt Airy 
smiles northeast of Cambertville, N.J. 


4:5 4 °¢ #0 E fee ee 8 
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When the Bittersweet turns Orange 
And Thanksgiving rolls around 
It’s time for entertainment 

The usual party round 

You’d better check your party 
clothes, your table linens too 

Send them to 


Strand JabricCareServices 


For 
DRY CLEANING 
& 
LAUNDRY 


Strand FabricCareServices 


65 S. Main St. 
Doylestown, Pa. 


348-3556 Enterprise 1-0031 


Sleight of Hand Genius 
J The Wizard 


Banquets 
Conventions 
Parties 
Private 
Engagements 


All of the WIZARD is 
startling — gripping — un- 
accountable. The Wizard 
has finished successful ap- 
pearances in the finest ho- 
tels and supper clubs in 
Pennsylvania. 
Fred Warings’s 
Shawnee-Inn 
Bellevue Stratford— 
Phila. 
Ben Franklin Hotel— 
Phila. 


Don’t Fool Yourself 
That’s My Business. 


ROBERT H. LITTLE 
332 S. York Road 
HATBORO, PA. 
OSborne 5-4506 


Travel 
(Continued from Page 21) 

Having celebrated its 25th Anni- 
versary, Sun Valley has swung into its 
second quarter century, happily head- 
ed toward its golden anniversary. The 
handsome yet comfortable accommo- 
dations at Sun Valley Lodge and 
Challenger Inn, excellent skiing faci- 
lities, warm-water swimming in sight 
of the snow-covered fastnesses of the 
Sawtooth Mountains, ice skating, a 
holiday air — all these have kept this 
resort “top drawer” for many a year. 
(5) * * * 

Around the world in three weeks? 
Thos. Cook & Son has mapped out 
such a tour, believe it or not. Called 
“Speedbird Tour Around the World” 
it is said to be “Tailored to Fit Your 
Time and Budget.” The tour visits 
Egypt; Delhi, Agra and Banaras in 
India; Thailand; Singapore; Hong 
Kong; Osaka, Kyoto and Tokyo in 
Japan, and ocean crossings are by 
BOAC jet. A series of 16 departures 
will be available in 1963, and the 
price tag, including fare, is an amaz- 
ing $1695. (6) 

* * * 

In service less than a year, the 
dramatic, luxurious S.S. France is 
slipping away from transatlantic lanes, 
headed south, through the Caribbean, 
on down to Rio de Janiero, on a 26- 
day cruise which leaves New York 
February 15th. The gala trip, called 
Fiesta in Rio, will include Martinique 
southbound and Barbados, Curacao, 
Haiti and Nassau northbound. The 
piece de resistance will, of course, be 
the stop at Rio during Mardi Gras — 
the time when the city is at its most 
colorful and exciting. (7) 

* * * 


Just as it becomes chicer and chicer 

to travel to Europe “off season” up 
comes that enchanting, be-moustached 
maharajah, who apparently master- 
minds things in the inner sanctum at 
Air-India, with an enticing idea for a 
holiday in Greece “and the Mediter- 
ranean Countries.” The 17-day tour 
will whisk you to Paris, Rome, Ven- 
ice, Athens, Delphi, Cyprus, Haifa, 
Tel Aviv and Jerusalem. The maha- 
rajah has dreamed up three distinctive 
itineraries for you to choose from and 
has added the master stroke of a day 
or more of cruising in the Mediter- 
ranean — and all for as low as 
$795.00, including economy jet ex- 
cursion fare. (8) 
Just write the key numbers of the trips 
which interest you on a card and send 
it with your name and address to 
Travel Editor, Bucks County Life 
Prestige Group, 10 W. 45 St., New 
York 36. 
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Looking for a 
pleasant place 


to drive? 


Come out to 


Sevenoaks Harm 


New Galena Rd. above Chalfont 


Bucks Co., Pa. 822-0879 


for freshest eggs, chicken, local 
honey, plus homemade pies, 
cookies, jams, jellies and pre- 
serves. 


Also Stoneground Flour - 


Spices - Handmade Lampshades 


Stop Wishing ... Start 
Reducing Today 


Increased Circulation 
Weight Control 
Relaxation 
Posture Correction 
featuring: 
Stauffer Posture Rest 
Electrocycle 


Zeigler Facial Exerciser 


STAUFFER 
Home Reducing Plan Studio 


Treatments - Sales 
Weekly Exercise Classes 


DI 3-6184 


348-2114 


LOOK FOR THE SEAL 
ra 
{BUILD ) 

MONUMENTS OF RARE 


BEAUTY AND CHARACTER 


KELLERS CHURCH 
GRANITE WORKS 
ESTABLISHED 1895 
KELLERS CHURCH, PA. 
ROUTE 563 PHONE 795-2166 
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Letters To The Editor 


To the Editor: 

In the September, 1962 issue of 
Bucks County Life I have found an 
article which is exceedingly important 
and pertaining to one of the major 
problems of the day. 

The article on “Social Security Act 
Repealed!” by C. Craig Rife on Page 
18 is of great importance to every 
taxpayer. 

It would be most interesting to have 
a candid evaluation of this article by 
the candidates of our Congress in 
Bucks County. 

I hope you will be able to per- 
suade Mr. Rife to contribute more ar- 
ticles'to your fine Journal. 

Respectfully, 
Edward L. Bortz, M. D. 
Overbrook, Philadelphia 


Another article on the same subject 
is scheduled by Mr. Rice, a busy Phil- 
adelphia Lawyer, for publication right 
after the Holidays. 

Editor 


Dear Mr. Eddy: 


I have misplaced my September 
Life that I bought at the newsstand. 
Someone must have enjoyed it as 
much as I when they picked it up 
from my table at a restaurant. I am 
particularly interested in the Septem- 
ber issue for what the “Old Boy” 
(Old Traveler) wrote about the Avon 
Girls, as I am one of them and I 
want to send this issue to my Com- 
pany. Am enclosing my check for 
three dollars for a year’s subscription, 
I’m sure that is the price shown in 
the magazine. 

Ann Snyder 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Ann: 
I’m young at heart! 
the “Old Boy” H.L.F. 


127 S. Second Street 
Quakertown, Pa. 
To the Editor: 


Dear Mr. Freking: 


I noticed an item in the Driving 
Across Bucks section of Bucks County 
Life that intrigued me. I was under 
the impression that the spelling for 
Boutique was not Botique as you have 
it. Am I wrong? However right or 
wrong, I did investigate this new shop 
and am delighted to report that they 
do indeed have lovely shoes to fit the 
hard-to-fit feet. Oh, let’s be honest, 
just plain ordinary skinny feet! 
Thanks for the tip. 

Revella Breeyear 
Chalfont, Pa. 
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Dear Editor: 


Rarely has one organization, The 
National Society For The Preserva- 
tion of Covered Bridges, enjoyed a 
trip as much as our visit to Bucks 
County when we made our first offi- 
cial tour of the twelve covered bridges 
remaining in your County of Bucks. 
It was rewarding to meet some of 
your fine people who helped make 
our Society members feel at home. 

We are indebted to your associate 
editor, Sara Maynard Clark and her 
good husband Hal and the many other 
fine folks whom we met on our trip. 

Our best wishes to all of them. 

Cordially, 
Leo Litwin 
President 


CROSS KEYS 
MOTORS INC. 


348-2665 
Swamp Road & Route No, 611 
Cross Keys, Pa. 


Introduces 


The Lincoln Continental Convertible 


The Unique Lincoln Continental Con- 
vertible! The Only Four-Door Convert- 
ible Made in America. Newly designed 
cloth roof supports and a squared-off rear 
window give the car the appearance of 
a four-door sedan when the top is up. 
Come to your quality headquarters and 
see what’s new for ’63 in 


LINCOLN + MERCURY * COMET 


Be Weather Wise == GWINNERIZE! 


Gwinner’s Atlantic gives 


Cost. 


Insure Comfortable Weather In Your Home 
All Year Round By Calling 


GWINNER’S 


Atlantic Heating Oils 
Prompt 24-Hour Delivery & Oil Burner Service 


you dependable, 
Weather-Controlled deliveries — When You 
Need Them! Maximum Service at Minimum 


MEDICAL PROOF that 
Zeigler facial care 

VISIBLY IMPROVES 
facial appearance ! 


The results of a recent independent 
clinical study with Zeigler on a group of 
mature women confirms the following 
significant results: 

Lifting of sagging facial contours — 
Tighter Skin Diminishing the promi- 
nence of fine lines and wrinkles — More 
youthful appearance — improved com- 
plexions. 

This is encouraging news to all women, 
especially to those in the throes of fad- 
ing facial beauty. The Zeigler method 
is gentle and pleasant, no surgery, vibra- 
tion, massage, packs, straps or hor- 
mones. It is visibly effective . . . you'll 
see results and others will too. Fill out 
this coupon for the entire story on 
poe Best Friend . . . Zeigler Facial 

are. 


Be the first to have a FREE courtesy 
facial call DI 3-6184 or 348-2114. 


ZEIGLER FACIAL EXERCISER 
979 Elbow Lane, Warrington, Pa. 


J or 
Gifts 


Fireplace Equipment 


Brass - Wrought Iron, etc. 


e Be 
Shive’s 
Main & State 
Doylestown 


Winter is just 
around the corner 
Gwinnerize! 


Doylestown 348-2668 or 348-5784 
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Central Bucks 


(Continued from Page 32) 


his arm and Ray Ross, like a thief, 
came around and snatched the ball 
and ran for his life down the far 
sideline. It was the old “statue of 
liberty” and it was a beaut. By the 
time they got Ross, he was on the 
five, breathing hard but happy. On 
the next play Central Bucks fumbled 
away the ball. Inexperience! It hits 
hard and usually at the most dam- 
aging time. The half ended a few 
moments later. Central Bucks had 
gained 132 yards, Quakertown 58. 
Quakertown, however, led 6-0. 


In the dressing room John Maskas 
sat peeling an orange, letting the 
frustration come out of him slowly. 
“We need a break,” he complained. 
“We haven’t had one all year. Just 
one break and we'll have a chance to 
beat this outfit.” Jim Egloff, one of 
his assistant coaches, nodded his head 
in agreement. Maskas then checked 
his boys over for injuries, corrected 
a few mistakes, and sent them out for 
the second half. The break he had 
spoken of wasn’t long in coming. 
Quakertown, on Central Bucks’ five, 
fumbled. The ball shot straight up in 
the air and sat there, waiting. Chuck 
Raymond, Central Bucks’ defensive 
end, reached up, grabbed it, and ran 
95 yards for a touchdown. Not even 
a jeep could have caught him. Pande- 
monium, of course, b: e out in the 
Central Bucks stands, and it was the 
kind of pandemonium that speaks so 
well for high school football. When 
Bill Large, the fullback, went through 
a hole opened by the line for the 
extra point, the din was something 
to hear. The Central Bucks band got 
into the act by borrowing some college 
football song. It sounded like “On 
Wisconsin,” but it didn’t matter. 
Even the funeral march would have 
sounded sweet to Central Bucks 
rooters at that moment. Large had 
gotten the extra point and Central 
Bucks was leading, 7-6. It did not, 
however, hold that lead very long. 
With a minute left in the quarter, 
Refsnider, the youngster who ran 
back the opening kickoff, took a 
handoff on his 35, circled end and 
was gone! The referee, however, said 
he stepped out on Central Buck’s 29, 
which was only a momentary re- 
prieve, for on the next play Refsnider 
again took the ball and this time he 
roared all the way down to the six. 
Bob Johnson, a halfback, then took 
the ball and went in for the score. 
Quakertown led, 12-7, and that, as 
it turned out, was the way it ended. 


Maskas grumbled a little in the 
dressing room, but managed to take 


the defeat in stride. He is far too good 
a football man to get upset when he 
knows it was inexperience that hurt 
him. For their part, the boys seemed 
to enjoy the game, even though they 
lost. Most of them went upstairs later 
and ate the food prepared by the Cen- 
tral Bucks Mothers Club, and then 
wandered into the gym to dance. 
Don’t let anyone kid you, high school 
football is still one of the best two- 
act shows in the country. A 


Legend of Wolf Rocks 


(Continued from Page 34) 


the moaning wind came to his listen- 
ing ears. 

Wolf still sat upon the rock with 
a baneful smile, watching the fruitless 
search. Day after day went by but 
White Flower did not return. Day 
after day, like a totem pole, Wolf 
sat straight and still glowering from 
his rock. Then one morning he was 
not there. One brave with keen sight, 
made out a form lying on the rock. 
They ran up the mountain to the high 
rock and there lay Wolf, raving and 
tearing his hair, but alive. As they 
bore him away down the mountain, 
Rushing Water heard again the pe- 
culiar moaning he had often seemed 
to hear on the night breeze. It came 
from the rocks. He saw an opening 
which had not been there before. 
Looking in, he saw White Flower ly- 
ing on the floor of a cave, poor White 
Flower, tightly bound hand and foot 
and near death. With gentle hands 
the braves helped Rushing Water carry 
her to the village. As they bore her 
from the cave, Wolf lunged forward 
to snatch her from them, then with 
a cry he fell back, dead. 


The body of the infamous Wolf 
was buried among the tumbled white 
rocks, well away from the graves of 
his fathers. It was many, many days 
before White Flower became strong, 
but when the fields were golden with 
grain and the south winds sighed 
through the trees, White Flower went 
to the lodge of Rushing Water. 


Since that time the white rocks 
on the north west slope of Bucking- 
ham Mountain have been known as 
Wolf Rocks. On moonlight nights 
when frost glistens on the rocks, the 
baying hounds circle wide around the 
strange spot, guarded by the gloomy 
ghost of Wolf, still mourning his 
spurned love. ” 

Thus was told the Indian legend of 
Wolf Rocks, a fitting refuge for the 
hermit, Albert Large, who when dis- 
appointed in love sought the refuge 
of Wolf’s cave and dwelt there for 
nearly forty years. A 
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THE WONDERFUL 
WORLD OF 


~ AWAITS YOU AT 


PEARLMAN’S 
RCA VICTOR 
coron TV 


haar 


34 SOUTH MAIN ST. 
DOYLESTOWN 


HAWK 
LARK 
VOLVO 
AVANTI 


KEYSTONE MOTORS 
SALES & SERVICE 


235 S. Main St. 
Doylestown, Pa. 


ORNAMENTAL RUGS 
Garden Appointments - Antiques 


George S. Hobensack, Jr. 


Route 202 New Hope, Pa. 


862-2406 
Peas i Ee sh 
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Electronic 


Boon To Beauty 


The dramatic advances of the 
space age have produced a new elec- 
tronic machine to help hold back the 
facial years! It is fact not fiction that 
in this ingenious unit lies the answer 
to one of the most perplexing prob- 
lems faced by both men and women 

. facial aging. There is no claim 
it can keep you young forever but 
it can and does provide, for the first 
time, deep down gentle exercise de- 
signed to tone and strengthen “lazy” 
muscles which have lost their re- 
silience. 

Developed by a plastic surgeon and 
manufactured by the Zeigler Manu- 
facturing Company which makes elec- 
tronic medical instruments for phy- 
sicians, they have through the use of 
electronic transistors created a facial 
exerciser the size of a small jewel box 
and brought the cost within reach of 
everyone. 

There is an old saying that “there 
is no easy road to beauty” but this 
new device certainly disproves that old 
adage. Only minutes a day, you can 
handle it easily yourself, watch your 
favorite TV program, relax and when 
your treatment is over, you'll look and 
feel better all day long. The Zeigler 
Facial Exerciser has an amazing 
record of use by Doctors. Now, thou- 
sands of women of all ages, in all 
walks of life, are finding out the new 
way to care for and protect the face. 
We carry insurance on practically 
everything you can think of, our- 
selves, our family, employees, cars, 
boats, houses, etc., but the face, our 
most precious possession, a once-in 
a lifetime possession, needs this in- 
surance which will pay dividends you 
can’t afford to miss. This holds true 
for both men and women, particularly 
with today’s new frontier in career 
age limits. 

It is not only the older woman 
anxious to regain a youthful face who 
should use it but also the younger 
one approaching thirty who wishes 
to maintain that youthful look. Un- 
fortunately, the younger woman often 
neglects her face because the lovely 
firm look she has in the mirror does 
not reflect the unseen encroachment 
of time. If you would look younger 
than your years, you should try this 
revolutionary new idea. It is certainly 
well worth seeing the results on your 
own face. For a free guest treatment 
call DI 3-6184 or 348-2114 and make 
an appointment at your convenience 
with Helen Kiss, Zeigler’s area repre- 
sentative, You won't regret it! 
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THESE PRIZES WILL BE AWARDED 


WINNERS OF 
BUCKS COUNTY LIFE’S 
FIRST WRITER’S CONTEST 


$75.00 WANAMAKER GIFT CERTIFICATE which can be 
used in any of their famous stores. This certificate is presented 
as a prize in this writer’s contest by the John Wanamaker Store 
in Jenkintown, Pennsylvania. 


19 INCH PORTABLE MAGNAVOX TELEVISION. This 
award is from Dell Appliances of Southampton, Pa. which 
handles the distinguished Magnavox line of High-Fi, Radios and 
Television Equipment. 


A ONE YEAR COMPLETELY PAID MEMBERSHIP in either 
the Golf Club or the new Swim Club, whichever the winner 
prefers, from York Road Golf Club, the delightful new Bucks 
County Country Club on York Road in Jamison, Pa. 


THE CONSTELLATION, A MAGNAVOX RADIO, battery 
operated with Di-Pole antennae; Am, Fm, Short Wave; separate 
tone-control; earphone jack; complete with log. This prize is 
given by Sheridan Printing Company of Alpha, N. J. 


ANTIQUE BROWNWARE “TRICK MUG” FROM SCOT- 
LAND given by Browne-Vintners Co., Inc. Importers of New 
York, This is from their collection of Tavern Memorabilia in 
the White Horse Cellar Museum — a rare collector’s item! 


Entries will be judged by 
PEARL S. BUCK 
JAMES MICHENER 
PATRICIA HIGHSMITH 


We are pleased to announce that the Screening Committee for 
the contest will be directed by Laura Lou Brookman, for many 
years associated with the Ladies Home Journal and Robert C. 
Atherton, Editor of Cosmopolitan. We sincerely hope that all 
possible entrants will get busy NOW. January 31st is closer than 
you think! 


HEATHERDALE COLLIES 
Puppies Stud Service 


Belmont Ave. & New Rd. 
Southampton, Penna. 
ELmwood 7-2894 
Member Keystone Collie Club 
Collie Club of America 


MR. & MRS. JOHN T. CLAUSER, JR. 


Ne ae ence o onnee 
= Fosters Tog & Cycle Shop 
We are now set up for Christmas with the 
finest in Domestic and Imported Toys. 
You can ease your Christmas shopping and 
make it a pleasure by stopping in shortly 
and looking around. We will lay away any 
toys of your choice until Christmas Eve, if 
necessary. Open daily 9 to 5:30 — Fridays 
until 9:00 P.M. — After Thanksgiving, 
Open evenings Call 348-4348. 


139 S. MAIN ST. @ DOYLESTOWN, PENNA. 
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(Below)}—Superb Doylestown es- 
tate, 15 acres. Every facility for 
country living. 3 level fieldstone 
house, 4 room guest house, 3 car 
apt. garage, converted barn, swim- 
ming pool, greenhouse, etc. Only 
$79,000. 348-3558. 


(Above)—Attractive miniature estate reduced—$27,000.00 Excellent 
value. Old stone and clapboard house, well back from the road. 
Living room, dining room with fireplace, kitchen, four bedrooms and 
bath. Studio and small barn. Filtered swimming pool with patio. 
Beautiful shade trees. Call 862-2430. 


(Above)—70 rich acres, 7 wooded, 
9 room remodelled old stone 
house with 2 baths, 2 kitchens, 5 
bedrooms, panelled living room, 
bedroom on main road near Pt. 
Pleasant. Barn, outbuildings ex- 
cellent condition. Will divide to 
suit buyer. By appointment 348- 
8389 or 297-5592 Weekends or 
after 6. 


(Left)—A perfect example of a 
beautiful old pointed stone Colon- 
ial house, charmingly remodelled. 
Nicely centered on one acre of 
ground with beautiful old shade, 
lawns and plantings. Stream and 
Spring. 3 car garage. If you are 
looking for a typical Bucks Coun- 
ty home, you will enjoy owning 
this unusual buy in a choice set- 
ting. $29,500. Call 862-2430. 
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By Roswell S$. Eddy 


n the early 1800’s when Bucks 

County was largely agricultural, 
Thanksgiving day festivities were cele- 
brated in the farm homes. 

Sons and daughters who had been 
separated from the parent roof and 
scattered in various directions re- 
turned to the family hearth to re- 
vive pleasant memories of childhood 
and youth. 

A few days before Thanksgiving 
they began arriving with their chil- 
dren for perhaps the only visit of the 
year, happily timed to avoid the busy 
harvest days of the fall and the deep 
snows of winter. 

The thrifty farmer had put aside 
the juiciest apples, the biggest pump- 
kins and the best cider. He fattened 
the likeliest turkey and chickens, for 
chicken pie always appeared on the 
Thanksgiving table. 

Town folks had their feasts too, 
but it was the farmer who really knew 
what Thanksgiving meant, an abun- 
dance of the things he himself had 
worked so hard to produce. 

For days every good farmwife 
toiled in the dairy and kitchen to 
prepare the mountains of food re- 
quired to feed their returning children. 

At last when the day arrived and 
all the relatives had gathered in the 
parlors and everything was ready, 
came the dinner, with its innumerable 
courses. 

When it was all over and every- 
one left for their own homes, they 
all thought it was the best Thanks- 
giving ever. 

“In Richland” said a minister in 
1836 “the day of Thanksgiving is 
dear to the heart of every son and 
daughter in Bucks County. It is sweet 
in the anticipation, in the enjoyment 
and in the remembrance” and so it is 
in 1962. A 


We are always happy to hear of 
the accomplishments of the Albert 
R. Atkinson, Jr. Post 210, American 
Legion, Doylestown. Not only is this 
post at the top or very near the top 
in membership year after year but 
also at the top in the good deeds de- 
partment. 
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Last year under the Commander- 
ship of Grover C. Kilmer, Jr. the 
Post received the Department of 
Pennsylvania Outstanding Commun- 
ity Service Award and also National 
recognition for having conducted the 
most outstanding child welfare pro- 
gram in the Ninth District. 

The Commander for the Legion 
year of 1962-63 is Harold F. Hellyer, 
Jr. 


Radio Station WIFI in Norristown 
which serves Lower Bucks as well as 
Montgomery County announces the 
first 45 minute F. M. Multiplex 
Theatre Organ program in the United 
States, from 6:15 to 7:00 P.M. Every 
evening, seven days a week. Executive 
Director of this unusual offering is 
Bud Delcher of Dell Appliance Cen- 
ter, Richboro, Pa. Mr. Delcher, a 
member of American Theatre Organ 
Enthusiasts (ATOE) reports that the 
program is rapidly developing a wide 
audience of enthusiastic listeners to 
judge by the recent flood of fan mail. 

“Christmas Comes To Langhorne” 


The Langhorne Sorosis, a member 
of the Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
is holding its Christmas ceremony on 
Thursday, November 29th. It features 
the “Christmas Comes To Langhorne” 
program, a tour of three of Lang- 
horne’s most attractive and historic 
homes. They will be the homes of 
Mrs. Joseph W. Lindenfelser, 111 
Flower Ave.; Mr. and Mrs. Martin 
Moran, 139 West Maple Ave. and the 
old family farmhouse of Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Hibbs Buchman, 732 High- 
land Ave. 

The houses will be decorated by 
committees in charge of each house. 
At these houses will be on display 
articles of rare and antique value, 
belonging to the owners of the homes. 

The Tour will start and end at the 
Langhorne Community House, from 
11 AM to 4 PM. Christmas gifts will 
be on sale there. and refreshments. 
For further information call or write 
Mrs. William Kaye, 413 N. Pine St., 
Langhorne. SKyline 7-2122. 


340 Street Road 
Southampton 
Elmwood 7-9292 


Catering to the building needs 


of the home owner 


ART PRINTER 


Many years experience, trained in Ger- 
many in lithography, seeks position with 
Museum or Print Club. Skilled artist in 
black or color. Has own handpresses and 
stones brought from Germany 50 years 
ago. For interview write: Theodore 


Cuno, 7535 Lawndale St., Phila. 1, Pa. 


4 ACRES — HALF WOODED 
$25,000 
Early American plastered stone house, 
completely renovated, with many old 
features. The living room has open 
beams and a walk-in fireplace, kitchen 
with fireplace, four bedrooms (several 
with exposed beams), bath. Basement 
with recreation room and large fireplace 
opening to ground level. Small red barn 
with garage space and finished work 
rooms. Convenient commuting to Phila- 
delphia. School bus stops at corner. To 
inspect call: 348-5012. 


LIPPINCOTT, Realtor 


16 W. State St. 4 Doylestown, Pa. 


WILLIAM C. HEISE 
REALTORS 


Quakertown (Bucks Co.) Pa. 
KEystone 6-5404 


GEORGE R. NEVELLS 
REGISTERED 
LAND 
SURVEYOR 
Elephant Road, M.R. 1 
Perkasie, Pennsylvania 
Phone: Office & Residence 
257-4367 


Cryer 5 Hardware 


Benjamin Moore Paints 
Garden & Lawn Supplies 
Building Hardware - Housewares 
Hoover Cleaners - Appliances 
20 S. Main St. New Hope 
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When seeking a home in central Bucks 
County, have a house designed and built 
to suit your needs and incorporating 
your “pet ideas” on the site of your 
choice by... 


A. C. Elfman & Sons 


Designers and Builders of Better Houses 
Since 1909 

Doylestown, Pa. 
348-4320 


56 S. Main St. 


PIPPPO PP OL PP DEPP DOD P LOOP ODPL OOO DOOD 


A large selection of beautiful Bucks 
County Homes in every price range. 
Thinking of selling? List with us for 
fast, satisfying results! 


BACS REALTY, INC. 


Pennsbury Plaza - W. Trenton Ave. 


Morrisville, Pa. 


CYpress 5-1181 


HYatt 3-3657 
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Driving Across Bucks 


pon lies in the central northern 
part of Durham Township. It is 
a very old mining settlement, very 
much changed in modern times. One 
of the miners’ houses of 1727, a 
small square stone structure, is still 
standing and occupied as a dwelling. 
The old Durham furnace, also a stone 
structure, was converted into a grist 
mill in 1812. It has been running con- 
tinuously ever since. Today it is 
operated by Floyd Riegel. Near the 
village is Mine Hill, from which the 
iron ore was obtained for the first 
furnace. On Howell’s map of a part 
of the Delaware Valley, date 1792, 
is the word “Backhouse,” which is 
presumed to refer to the village of 
Durham. Richard Backhouse was 
prominently connected with the Dur- 
ham Iron Works in its early days. 
The village was sometimes called 
Longtown and Steckels. Newspaper 
accounts of a big fire on the night 
of April 16, 1890, which destroyed 
the flouring mill operated by John 
Cressman, with a loss of $12,000, 
give the place the name of Longtown, 
now known as Coon Hollow. It has 
been impossible to ascertain exactly 
when a post office was established 
there. In a published list of Bucks 
County post offices for 1832 Durham 
is named, with Thomas Long as 
postmaster. It may have been a post 
office some years before that date. 
The village has a picturesque setting 
between hills of the deep valley of 
Durham Creek. 

Col. George Taylor, one of the 
signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, was living in Durham when 
on August 2, 1776, he affixed his 
signature to that immortal document. 
In 1755, at a time when he and Sam- 
uel Flower were lessees of the Dur- 
ham works, they made “Cannon shot” 
for the Provincial government, pre- 
sumably for the French and Indian 
War. On the night of April 8, 1768, 
the combustible part of the plant was 
destroyed by fire. Colonel Taylor 
was again the lessee of the Durham 
works from 1773 to 1778, during that 
time he made shot, shells and cannon 
for the Continental army. His first 
shipment, August 25, 1775, is the 
earliest on record from any Pennsyl- 
vania iron works. 

General Daniel Morgan of Revo- 
lutionary War fame, the hero of the 
Battle of Cowpens, S. C. was born 
in Durham Township in 1736, where 
his father was employed at the iron 
works. He died at his home in Win- 
chester, Virginia, July 8, 1802. His 
body lies buried jn the Presbyterian 
Cemetery at Winchester. A 
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Specializing in 
Country Property 


x 


REALTOR 


RICHBORO, PA. EL 7-3543 


“APPLE HILL FARM” 


Overlooks covered bridge in picturesque 
valley below. Pointed stone farm house, 
completely restored, combines tradition 
with modern functional living. 1st floor: 
has spacious L-shaped living room, open 
beams, walk-in fireplace; attractive mod- 
ern kitchen; breakfast room; powder 
room; laundry. Up: 4 bedrooms; 2 baths; 
playroom. Picturesque red barn. Land- 
scaped for easy maintenance of 15 acres. 
Wonderful riding country. $51,500. 


Wetherill 
Associates 


DOYLESTOWN 348-3508 


THIS 
UNUSUAL 
REDBARN 

ON 5 ACRES 


Completely remodeled and in one of our 
nicest areas, within commuting distance 
to Trenton, Princeton and Philadelphia. 
Large living room with fireplace, dining 
room, paneled modern kitchen, powder 
room, utility room, master bedroom, 
bath, 6 lg. fireplaces, den on the Ist fl., 
4 bedrooms, 3 baths and sitting room on 
the 2nd fl. All outdoor equipment and 
$800 garden tractor included. $45,000. 


i 
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BEEHIVE HOUSE 


One of the finest examples of the 
early pottery works which operated 
in Upper Bucks County, is a tradi- 
tional “beehive”. The kiln is still 
standing in East Rockhill on a proper- 
ty of Robert C. Duffy, of Rich Hill 
Road. 

This superb survival of the pottery 
age in Upper Bucks should be re- 
stored and preserved. It is one of the 
famous Diehl potteries which used 
local clay and Galena ore; or red 
lead, “mined” below Dublin. 

It was Grier Scheetz, in 1911, who 
recounted the early days of the Diehl 
potteries and others in Upper Bucks 
at the Menlo Park meeting of the 
Bucks County Historical Society. Oth- 
er potteries in operation over 100 
years ago were: Simon Singer’s, Hay- 
cock Township; Kinsey’s and Jack- 
son Moore’s, Quakertown; Herstines’, 
near Kintnersville, and another old 
site near Almont known as Long Tail 
Hair Nace pottery. 

It was in 1825 that Samuel Diehl 
opened the pottery in East Rockhill 
because of the high grade clay there 
which before firing is colored white, 
red and gray. Then in 1904 the pot- 
tery house, tools and moulds were de- 
stroyed by fire. 

A wide variety of these artifacts 
and utility clay products came from 
this Diehl pottery. Among them were: 
kettles of hard baked clay, pots, col- 
landers, pans, cups, plates, mugs, 
dishes, cake bakers, pipeholes, drain- 
pipes, bottles and even toys. Then, as 
the industrial life surged on, stone- 
ware and ironware took over the early 
age of clay. If there are any Diehl, 
Singer’s, Moore clay products, dishes, 
plates still in old Bucks Kitchens or 
on sideboards today, let them be 
known. If the moulds themselves can 
be found they are invaluable reposi- 
tories of American craftsmanship and 
an early artisan at his best. 


Charles M. Meredith, Sr. 
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MINIATURE 
ESTATE 


Attractive old, well remodelled 
stone house surrounded by 5 love- 
ly acres in good Philadelphia com- 
muting area. Quaint stone guest 
house, barn, garage and modern 
filtered swimming pool. $46,500. 


WYNNE JAMES, JR. Realtor 


Office: 348-3514 or 348-4020 
Residence: 348-9130 


84 Main Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 


Big Old House 


In secluded setting, yet within walking 
distance of transportation. You and your 
family can really expand in this farm- 
house with lots of room and privacy. 
Set on well-shaded lawn, the house has 
center hall, open stairway to third floor; 
spacious living room, open fireplace, din- 
ing room, family kitchen on first floor; 
4 corner bedrooms and modern bath on 
second. Three additional bedrooms 
above. Hot water, oil heat. Outbuildings 
include a small barn with stabling, 3-car 
garage and storage building. Here is a 
fine old farmhouse in charming setting 
and excellent school area. Wonderful 
value at $23,500. 


J. CARROLL MOLLOY 


30 S. Main cata ss ne 


348-3558 


A REAL BUY AT 
$22,000. 


Beautiful setting for this attractive, well 
constructed, stone front 3 bedroom split 
level house, on a quiet street. Living 
room has fireplace at the end and a pic- 
ture window overlooking a sweep of 
lawn. The tall trees in the back are a 
cool refuge for summer enjoyment. A 
little stream borders the property. Ex- 
cellent condition. Walking distance to 
transportation and near good new school. 


Joseph Barness and Son 


Route 611, Warrington, Penna., 8 miles north of Willow Grove 


EARN MORE 
on your SAVINGS 


ASSETS OVER $93,000,000.00 ® OUR 96TH YEAR 


DI 3-0700 


O/o 


Current 
Dividend 
Payable 

Semi-Annually 


HOME UNITY 


SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOCIATION 


201 S. Bellevue Avenue, Langhorne, Pa. * 
MAIN OFFICE: 4806 Frankford Avenue, Phila. 24, Pa... . 


Phone SKyline 7-2222 
4 Other Phila. Offices 
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Behold the wondrous sights across the Pacific 


along the BOAC Jet Bridge 
to the Orient 


Behold the Orient. Tokyo. The British Crown Colony of Hong Kong. 
Bangkok. Singapore. Come reap the rewards that await your coming. 
BOAC'’s exclusive same-plane service takes you by Rolls-Royce 707 
jet from New York (through San Francisco, Honolulu, and Tokyo) all 
the way to Hong Kong. With stop-overs enroute at no extra air fare. 

BOAC Cabin Service, transpacific style, is a dashing blend of 
impeccable British and delicate Oriental (your stewardesses are 
Chinese, Japanese, British!). Your comfort aloft must surely set an 
international record! This magnificent view from the BOAC Jet 
Bridge is rather a bargain. For example, New York—Hong Kong 
round trip Economy Class, $1138; from San Francisco $900. (For a 
bit more, come back the other way—completely around the world in 
BOAC jet splendor!) First, clear the way with your Travel Agent. 


ALL OVER THE WORLD 


a TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


1710 Pennsylvania Blvd., Philadelphia 3 
Offices in all principal cities 
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JOHN WANAMAKER JENKINTOWN 
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Dell Appliances wishes all of you 
4 wg happy holidays and suggests 
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you visit our conveniently located 


ge new showroom and inspect our 
ty J A ` ‘ š 
aol complete line of quality appliances. 


Magnavox TV 


FROM $149.50 TO $1195 


Magnavox Radio 


FROM $14.95 TO $125 


Magnavox Stereo 


FROM $64.50 TO $895 


Listen to our annual program on 
WIFI - F.M. every evening from 
6:15 to 7 P.M. presenting 45 


minutes of F.M. Multiplex Theatre 
organ music. Sponsored by Dell 
Appliance with Bud = Delcher as 
executive Director. 
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Richboro Shopping Center at intersection of Rt. #232 & Bustleton Pike 


RICHBORO, PA. ELmwood 7-1012 Elmwood 7-9544 
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The Old Traveler 
Travels On 


Henry L. Freking, Bucks County’s 
beloved Old Traveler, is gone to join 
a long list of well-beloved greats. This 
man who lived life to its full and lov- 
ed and savored every moment through 
all his 80 odd years, was one of those 
rare personalities who, on whatever 
level you have known them, personal, 
local, or moving broadly on the can- 
vas of the world, remain fixed in mem- 
ory as the most “unforgettable”. 

From the day he spilled, “pied”, 
all the type for his first magazine at 
the age of 19, abruptly ending that 
publication after one issue, until he 
retired from active participation in his 
last venture, Bucks County Life, he 
made a deep impact on friends, asso- 
ciates and opponents. Brilliant, per- 
sonally charming, quick to anger and 
as quick to deep sympathetic under- 
standing, he will be remembered with 
affection and the pride that men 
tender in tribute to a complex person- 
ality who was “Indeed, a man”. 

At a season when the whole world 
is sensitive to the spirit of man, we 
can’t help but feel an added regret for 
the fallen star, the candle snuffed or 
this stubborn spirit that will no longer 
stir with wit, humor, tenderness. May 
we all find the same satisfying chal- 
lenge in living, then slip peacefully 
away to test a path among the stars. 


By H. L. FREKING 

Editors, writers, philosophers have 
all tried to express themselves in the 
spirit of Christmas. All have failed 
and yet all have succeeded. 

The Christmas spirit is something 
you just cannot write about, it is 
something you feel. It is the glow, the 
inner radiance which is the spirit it- 
self. 

The spirit of today is the same as 
it was sixty years ago, in spite of the 
| convenience of today. Then there was 
the lighted candle, today the tiny 
electric bulb (just as dangerous if you 
are not careful). Sixty years ago we 
went to church, today it’s the theatre 
or a movie, but the spirit is just the 
same. 

What made the old days good was 
not what we think of as hardships 
and deprivations, it was the spirit 
which pervaded then. It was a home- 
made Christmas sixty years ago, pop- 
corn strings, stockings stuffed with 
gilded nuts and oranges. Today it is 
the same tree, even though it is trim- 
med with factory-made beauty. 

Now very few make their gifts for 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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“Icommend . . 
Martell V.S.0.P.’ 
tO YOU’ michel Martell 


Now, from France’s first family of co- 
gnacs, comes Martell V.S.O.P. It is a 
noble cognac of magnificent bouquet 
and presence. Martell V.S.O.P. will 
prove a great discovery for discerning con- 
noisseurs at $9.13 a bottle, retail price. 


MARTELL 


V.S.0.P. COGNAC BRANDY, 80 PROOF, 
SOLE U.S. REP. BROWNE-VINTNERS CO., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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THE BELSNIKEL’S LAST VISIT 


“Twas the night before Christmas, 
when all through the house not a 
creature was stirring . . .” Oh, yes, 
they were! Creatures were stirring 
everywhere. 

Outside, it was snowing again, cov- 
ering everything with a fresh mantle 
of white in which the creatures of the 
night left tracks for but a little while 
to mark their journeys. 

In the stable on the Klinefelder 
farm in Upper Bucks County, the 
cattle were making tentative sounds, 
practicing for that magical moment 
when they would be given the power 
of speech, in honor of the Christ 
Child. 

“Glory, glory unto Him,” they 
murmured in unison. 

Jacob Klinefelder was putzing in the 
parlor. He had placed the spruce 
and hemlock boughs against a wall 
to make a background for the Na- 
tivity Scene, and their fragrance filled 
the room. Now, he reached into the 
box at his feet. 

“Ach!” he exclaimed. “This Wise 
Man has a broken leg.” Gently, he 
put the damaged figure to one side. 
He would mend it later. 

He lifted a Shepherd from the box, 
then another and another, but a care- 
ful search failed to produce their 
flocks. 

Father Klinefelder was annoyed. 
“Shepherds without sheep! The Mis- 
sus must have put them some other 
place.” He shook his head. “Women,” 
he muttered in his beard, “are care- 
less creatures.” 

In the kitchen, Maria Klinefelder 
was stirring up another batch of cook- 
ies. True, she had filled every crock 
in the house with lebkuchen, mondel 
schnits, springerli and a dozen other 
varieties, but as long as the spices and 
nuts and colored sugar lasted she 
would think of another traditional 
treat to bake. 

“A body never knows how many 
hoongerich folks will be dropping by 
after church tomorrow,” she thought 
to herself. “They won’t go to waste. 
The young ones’ll see to that.” 

As if they sensed her thought, the 
three young ones perched on stools 
in the corner exchanged grins. It was 
long past their bedtime and they were 
trying to keep quiet so as not to re- 
mind Mom of the hour. They talked 
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By Grace Chandler 


in whispers, shushing each other fre- 
quently, and sat very still for all of 
two minutes at a time. 

The inaction was too much for 
Aaron, who was six in July but 
claimed to be seven. He tiptoed to the 
door of Grossmutter’s first floor bed- 
room and peered through the latch- 
string hole. He came back quickly, 
forgetting to lift his heels. “She's 
knitting again,” he whispered. “Yellow 
mittens. If they're for me, I won't 
wear them! Yellow is for girls.” 

Sister Hedy, who was almost eight, 
shushed him, then sprang from her 
stool to grab Little Jake, who was 
creeping on all fours to where two 
cats were snoozing under the stove. 

“No, no!” she whispered urgently, 
but she was too late. Little Jake gave 
the momma-cat’s tail a good hard 
yank. At this indignity, she exploded 
in furry fury. Hissing and spitting, 
she hurled herself atop the innocent 
tomcat blissfully dreaming of finding 
a mouse in his stocking come Christ- 
mas morning. His reaction to the un- 
expected attack was instinctively vio- 
lent, and the two felines clawed and 
caterwauled at cach other all around 
the kitchen. 

Mother Klinefelder scooped up a 
spoonful of water and flung it on the 
combatants. The fight stopped as sud- 
denly as it had begun. The cats slunk 
under the stove and began washing 
themselves vigorously. 

“Now, kinder, enough’s enough. 
Off to bed this minute.” 

“Oh, no, Mom, please,” they 
chorused. “We're waiting to taste 
the new ones you're making.” Aaron 
spoke for all when he pleaded, “Hot 
cookies are best of all.” 

The mother smiled. The young ones 
would eat rock-hard cookies left 
over from last year — if that ever 
happened — and never notice the dif- 
ference. Little Jake added the clincher. 
“We're gonna put a plateful in front 
of the fireplace for the Grishtkindel.” 

“So? Well, tonight is special for all. 
Stay, but be quiet. Grossmutter is 
sleeping.” 

The children winked at each other 
and giggled, and ran toward their 
stools. A sudden blow rattled the win- 
dow panes of the kitchen window. 
Hedy, Aaron and Little Jake froze, 
their faces white. They knew that 


sound. The Belsnikel! He had come to 
punish them for their misdeeds — and 
he knew about every one! 

The kitchen door was flung open 
and a fearsome figure strode in, bel- 
lowing. On its head was the hide of a 
wolf, the gaping jaws with sharp, 
gleaming teeth almost masking the 
be-whiskered face. A flopping bear- 
skin coat reached below the creature’s 
boot tops. Over its shoulder was slung 
a bag full of switches, just like the 
one it was slashing through the air as 
it stomped around the room. The 
children made themselves as small as 
possible. 

“I see you, Hedy! Aaron! Little 
Jake! Give an account of yourselves. 
Have you said your prayers every day 
the past year? 

“Oh, yes, sir,” 

“And obeyed your Pop and Mom 
without fail?” 

“Yes, yes!” 

“Good,” said the Belsnikel, pre- 
tending to believe them. “Here’s a 
treat for you.” He tossed a handful 
of colored candies on the floor, and 
the children, their fear forgotten, 
scampered to pick them up. Gleefully, 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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GASSERT’S 


ME9-6777 
BUFFET SMORGASBORD 
WEEKDAY LUNCHEONS 

SUNDAYS 1-8 P.M. 


Route 1 and Street Road Trevose, Pa. 


Open Daily 
except Monday 


Luncheon 12-2:30 
Tea 2:30-4:00 
Dinner 5:00-9:00 


Sunday dinners 
from 1:00-9:00 
(no lunch) 


The Cock ’n Bull of Peddler’s Vil- 
lage, specializing in chicken and 
beef — sieaks broiled over glowing 
open Hearth. 


The Cock ’n Bull 


Peddler’s Village, Lahaska 794-7051 


PLEASANT 
DINING 
LUNCHEON 
DINNER 
COCKTAILS 


Dining is Always Delightful Here. If the 
weather is warm and golden, the terrace 
is at its best. If the-weather is sad and 
rainy and chilly, we light the indoor fire- 
place. And the food is wonderful every 
day except Monday (when we're closed) 


THE TOW PATH HOUSE 


Mechanic Street on the Canal 
New Hope, Pa. 


862-2784 


No. 8 MECHANIC 
A Good Sandwich Over The Millpond 
Open Every Day but Monday 
No. 8 W. Mechanic St., New Hope 

PHONE: 862-2164 


l arn 
Holiday Dining 
Along the Delaware 


Cuttalossa Inn — Delicious Food 
served in delightful surroundings—Out- 
door dining by the falls — Home Made 
Deserts Specialty of the house. Rt. 32, 
River Rd. Lumberville, Pa. 


Indian Rock Hotel——L. D. River road 
above Black Eddy. Unusual atmosphere. 
See the Indian profile on the rock high 
above the Delaware River. Cocktail 
Lounge opens 5 o'clock daily. Closed 
Sunday. 


Ringing Rocks Inn—On the hill, Up- 
per Black Eddy. Gourmet food in a de- 
lightful upper Bucks setting. Open daily 
from 11:30. Except Monday. For reser- 
vations call YUkon 2-8782 


New Hope 


The Cock’n Bull—offers fine food in 
an informal, old fashioned setting you 
will find delightful. Located in the new 
Peddler’s Village in Lahaska. Open 
daily except Monday — Lunch 12 to 
2:30, Tea 2:30 to 4:00, Dinner 5 to 9 
Sunday dinners — from 1 to 9 (No 
Lunch) 794-7051 


Tow Path House—New Hope. Unique 
well-fireplace, glows by the creek light- 
ing diners. Check gian: blackboard menu 
for delicacies. Choice. Cocktails. Visitors 
to New Hope should visit here. 


Black Bass Hotel — Lumberville, a 
short distance above New Hope. Estab- 
lished 1745. Reknowned for gracious 
country dining. Overlooking the scenic 
Delaware River. Tele.: AXtel 7-5770. 


Cartwheel Inn—Superb Cuisine. Swiss- 
French Menu. Breakfast, Luncheon — 
Dinner 12 to 11 P.M. Sunday Dinner 12 
to 9. Bar open weekdays until 3 A.M. 


Route 202—near New Hope. Closed 
Sundays. 
Centre Bridge Inn — Fine Food and 


Drink — Luncheon ahd Dinner — Com- 
pletely restored 18th Century Georgian 
— Sunken Canal Garden — Antique 
and Art Gallery — Closed Sunday — 
862-2048. 


Chez ODETTE has captured the 
unique charm and aimosphere in a typi- 
cal Bucks County setting. French and 
American cuisine. Lunch, Dinner, Cock- 
tails, open everyday except Sunday. 


#8 Mechanic — 8 W. Mechanic St., 
New Hope, Pa. Sandwiches and light 
platters served from morning till mid- 
night, every day bui Monday. 862-2164. 


Feasterville 


Buck Hotel—Feasterville. Old timey 
inn with a chummy bar. L. D. moderate- 
lv priced. Phone ahead for special dishes 
Cheese cake delicious. Expert catering. 
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THE BUCK GIFT SHOPPE 
AT THE BUCK HOTEL 


EARLY AMERICAN GIFTS 
FROM THE HEART OF BUCKS 
Red-Cliff Ironstone 
Woodbury Pewter 
Bluegate Candles 
Colonial Reproductions 
Westmoreland Milk Glass 


â 


Browsing Through Bucks? 


Don’t miss this delighttul new 
Gift Shoppe. Dine and shop in 
a typical Bucks setting. 


THE BUCK GIFT SHOPPE 
1204 Buck Road - ELm 5-1343 
Feasterville, Penna. 


“Don’t Pass 
The Buck!’ 


$ 


>? 


ars) . -—- 


DINNER COCKTAILS 
LUNCH 


A favorite eating place 
of the County 
since 1735 


Open 6 Days-Closed Sunday 


Buck Horer 


Intersection Buck Rd., 
Bustleton & Bridgeton Pikes 
FEASTERVILLE, PA, 
ELmwood 7-1125 


JOHN CORCORAN'S 1714 


Water Wheel 
Fine toods and drinks served ever\ 
day in historic surroundings. 
Old Easton Rd. above Doylestown 
Rt. 611 348-9300 
“Corcoran Speaking” of radio & TV 


SS OOD O SD |) ND |) 


“One Of the Best Things 
In Life is Good Food” 
WARRINGTON INN 


Easton Hwy & Bristol Rd. 
Route 611 Warrington, Pa. 
DI 3-0210 


Vincent Coggiola, Proprietor 


* Weddings - Receptions 

* Banquets A Specialty 
Exclusive but not expensive 

Cocktails 


CHRISTMAS DINNERS 


since 1812, have been served at this 
old Country Inn, where traditional 
American food, with homemade 
bread and pies, will delight you. 

Serving daily: 11:30 A.M. to 9 P.M. 


Sundays to 8 P.M. Supper in the Buttery 
Bar till 1 A.M. 


DUNCAN HINES 


a 
CUE AND 22. SS ONNA 


GOURMET pei! 


Pack | ac) 


APPROVED €: 5 EAI 
Lambertville House 


Bridge St., Lambertville, N.J. EX 7-0202 


WHERE TO DINE 


Wrightstown 


Old Anchor Inn—Rts. 413 and 232, 
Wrightstown. Roast beef and homemade 
cheese cake are outstanding. Terrace 
and Hunt rooms available for banquets, 
receptions and clubs. Cocktails—also 
bar. 


Doylestown and Nearby 


Old Water Wheel Inn—One and a 
half miles north of Doylestown. Old Mill 
built in 1714. Mill supplied flour to 
Washington's army. Terrace dining— 
unusual bar, best food—atmosphere. 


Conti Inn—Cross Keys. L. D. One of 
Country's historic old inns, ov'ned and 
hosted by the Conti's, a name well 
known in restaurant circles. Try Walter's 
Caesar Salad. Bar. 


Country Side Inn—Cross Keys. L. D. 
Modest prices for grand snapper soup 
and sauerbraten. Unpretentious, bright, 
and cheerful. Bar. Air-conditioned. 


Doylestown Inn—I8 W. State St. 
Features early breakfast, business lunch, 
cocktails, dinner and late snacks. Guest 
rooms with private bath. Banquets. Fine 
food in a family atmosphere. 


Park View Restaurant — Across the 
street from the new Bucks County Court 
House. Convenient for luncheon, dinner 
or family style, Sunday dinner. Good 
food in the ideal location for shoppers 
and businessmen. 


Below Doylestown 


Warrington Inn—Rt. 611, Warrington. 
L. D. Famous for fine seafood. Spacious 
rooms for private parties. Cordia! atmos- 
phere created by Vincent's greeting. 


On the Jersey Side 


Lambertville House — Lambertville. 
Miniature loaves of bread at this histor- 
ic old country hotel. L-D Candlelight 
bar 'til+2 a.m. (except Sunday); hot food 
served 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m. daily 


River’s Edge — Lambertville, N. J. 
perched on the banks of the Delaware, 
this stone mill built in 1835 is a delight- 
ful place to dine. Radio's, “Stella Dallas” 
on hand to greet you. Here you enjoy 
fine continental food and American 
favorites. 


Upper Bucks 


Four Winds Tavern—Rt. 611, Revere, 
north of Ottsville. Open fireplace flicker, 
on basket-chickens and T-bone steaks. 


The Fallow House—Dairy bar and 
restaurant, Dinners, sandwiches, 15 flav- 
ors of ice cream. Rt. 611, five miles 
north of Doylestown. 


Newtown 


Homestead of Lavender Hall—Rt. 


532, Newtown. Colonial Elegance with 


homestyle cooking. Mr. Chrales’ south- 


ern fried chicken a specialty. Buffet 
luncheons and dinners Wednesday, 
Thursday and Saturday. 


Banquet Facilities 


CROSS KEYS 
Route 611 & 313 348-9364 


COUNTRY SIDE INN 


Fine food for discriminating taste. 
Cocktail lounge and bar. Catering to 
weddings, banquets, business and s9- 
cial affairs. 
Closed Sunday 
1⁄2 mi N Doylestown, Rt 611 
(Easton Rd) 
SPECIALTY 
SAUERBRATEN — SNAPPER SOUP 
HASEN PFEFFER 


V gr 
BLACK BASS HOTEL 
“On the Delaware since 1745” 
Open 364 Days Of The Year 
NOT Christmas Day 
Exclusive Parties up to a 100 
Lunch 12-2:30 Dinner 5:30-10 
We have a unique Chef 
GARDEN GIFT SHOP 
Route 32 at Lumberville, Pa. 
Phone 297-5770 


GARTEN 


Own Make - Hand Dipped 


CANDIES 


Come See Our Solid Chocolate 
84 Pound Santa Claus 
In Person! 
We ship anywhere — VO 2-2367 


Bucks County 
New Hope Penna. 


mrs, 
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Intimate Dining In The 
CHATEAU ROOM 
A Selected Menu of Choice 


Steaks-Fillets-Seafood 
Charcoal Broiled 


Johnny Burke at the Piano 
U.S. Rt. 1 SK 7-3757 Penndel, Pa. 


FOUR WINDS TAVERN 


The Finest Pood 
in a Charming Atmosphere 
Steaks — Chops — Seafood 
Chicken-in-the-basket 
Lunch & Dinner 12 ‘til 9 Sunday 12 ‘til 8 
Open Fireplace 


RT. 611 Revere, Pa. 


“15 miles N. of Doylestown” 


Cartugeel. Inn 


(under new management) 
Delicious Snacks 
Dinners Served 


5 P.M. to 11 P.M. 


Entertainment Nightly 


Open ’til 2 A.M. Closed Sunday 
York Road Reservations 
New Hope 862-2182 


FOR LUNCHEON 
AND DINNER 


PRIVATE 
DINING ROOM 
AVAILABLE 


SUNDAY DINNER 


Open Daily except Monday 
Phone 794-7959 


Route 202 
BUCKINGHAM, PA. 


December 


WHERE TO DINE 


Lower Bucks 

Flannery’s—Man-sized meals that will 
delight the slim-line gals. Steaks, Chops, 
Seafood—charcoal broiled. Paintings by 
well known Bucks County artists to en- 
joy while you dine. U.S. Route 1, Penn- 
del, Pa. Chateau Room open 5 p.m. to 
1 a.m. 

The Yardley Inn—This historic spot 
on the Delaware River at Yardley, fea- 
tures delightful food for luncheon and 
dinner under the capable management 
of Roger Stocovaz. Good food in a rare 
setting. For reservations call HYatt 
3-3800. 

The Buckingham and Elbow Rooms, 
—Bristol Motor Inn, Bristol, Pa. U.S. 
Rt. 13 & Pa. Turnpike — “Wonderful 
Good” Food and Cocktails — Open 
Every day — Call ST 8-8400 


Lower River Road 


Washington Crossing Inn—Washing- 
ton Crossing. Dine in formal dining 
rooms or in original kitchen of this his- 
toric inn. Facilities for bridge parties in 
small private rooms. Recommended food 
and bar. 


Buckingham 


Boswells Route 202 — Open every 
day except Monday from 11 to 9 P.M. 
Dinner Sundays Private Dining room 
for parties. Unusually good food at 
attractive prices. Pleasant colonial at- 
mosphere. Capable service. 


Old Traveler 


(Continued from Page 3) 


the family or friends. How many 
spend hours over a hot fire making 
jelley or pickles, wrap the little glasses 
in red paper and fill a basket for some 
one they love? Who slaves over candy 
making or fine sewing? Very few. 

Yet the same spirit is within us and 
in our hearts. We are still like child- 
ren on Christmas eve; with faith in the 
morning, hope for the dawn. 

Its the golden rule, even if only 
for a little while. It is the loving 
and the giving of love. That’s the 
Christmas spirit. 

Christmas symbols are about us 
everywhere this time of the year, 
Christmas trees, holly wreaths, little 
reindeer, candles, but we have symbols 
with us constantly. 

Swarming with symbols are medi- 
cine, mathematics, chemistry, frater- 
nal orders, cooking recipes, astronomy, 
and so on. 

Religion would seem hollow with- 
out symbols in its pictures, candles 
and vestments. 

Purity can be symbolized by a 
white apron. The occupation of the 
blacksmith is indicated by a stout 
leather apron. 

The record is endless and carries 
us back into the time of hieroglyphics 
and the deeper past. 
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DELIGHTFUL DINING 
AT THE HISTORIC 


Yardley Inn 


ON THE DELAWARE 
Yardley, Pa. 


Luncheons from Noon to 2:00 P.M. 
Dinners from 5 to 10 P.M. 
‘till 11 P.M. on Fri. & Sat. 
Late evening snacks 
Bar opens at noon 
HYatt 3-3800 


THE FALLOW HOUSE 
Dairy Bar & Restaurant 


Family Restaurant 
RT. 611, PLUMSTEADVILLE, PA. 
5 Miles North of Doylestown 


Delicious Snacks 
Full Course Dinners 


For Reservations 
Telephone: 766-8974 


Open Every Day From 10 A.M. 


KBEDSOR 


ALL THE FAMILY KNOWS 
Lunching is a Treat... 


Dining an Event, at 


GOLDIE’S 


DINER & RESTAURANT 


Serving Daily from 7 until 7 
Sundays from 7 until 8 


RT. 313, Dublin, Pa. 249-3686 


PIPPPPPPD PPL D DPD DDO P LILI OL IPOOCI OCR 


| PARK VIEW 
LUNCH | RESTAURANT 

| 

| Across from New 
from .75 Bucks Co. 

Court House 
DINNER | Banquet Rooms 
from $1.45 | For all occasions 
Under 

| New Management 
Your Host | 30 East Court St. 
SAM FOX | __ Doylestown, Pa. 


348-3311 
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THE BELSNIKEL’S 
LAST VISIT 


(Continued from Page 4) 
the creature switched them across their 
legs. 

The whimpering young ones tried 
to hide behind the adults who had 
gathered to watch the fun, but the 
switch caught them again and again. 
Then the kitchen door was flung back 
without ceremony, and from the 
snow-plastered figures on the threshold 
came a shout: “Listen!” 

In the sudden silence, the sound of 
approaching sleigh bells floated in, 
and then, quite near, such a jolly 
“Ho-Ho-Ho” rang out as to set the 
very snowflakes to dancing. 

The Belsnikel seemed to shrink in- 
side his fur trappings, but gathered 
himself to push throught the crowded 
doorway. Hedy, Aaron and Little Jake 
stopped crying and began to hope. 
They knew that if the Belsnikel and 
the Grishtkindel ever came face to 
face, Good would triumph over Evil 
forevermore. When shrieks of terror 
followed by hearty laughter shattered 
the stillness outside, they were sure 
that the great moment had come. But 
the grown-ups looked puzzled. 

Father Klinefelder turned to the 
grinning boys at the door. “What goes 
on out there?” 

“We’ve caught the old devil!” said 
one. “He won't spoil Christmas Eve 
for the young ones around here any- 
more.” 

“See?” cried the other, pointing 
toward the big maple near the stable. 
“We set a snare in the snow and trip- 
ped him as he ran.” 

From the big limb that stretched 
across the path, the Belsnikel, wear- 
ing enough rope around his middle 
to truss a steer, swung like an enorm- 
ous gingerbread man on a Christmas 
tree. A dozen or more of the young 
men of the neighborhood milled be- 
low him and mocked his cries for 
mercy. 

“Not from me,” yelled one. “You 
switched me black and blue too many 
times when I was knee-high to a 
grub hoe.” 

Father Klinefelder strode out to the 
group. “Cut him down, boys. He’s 
finished here. We should have left the 
Belsnikel, and Krampus, and Black 
Peter and all the other mean-hearted 
spirits stay in the old countries.” 

The young men cheered. With a 
grin, Father Klinefelder added: “For 
your good deed tonight, drink hearty 
from the well. For three minutes on 
Christmas Eve, you know, the water 
turns to wine.” 

(Continued on Page 9) 
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Gracious Dining P Ray 
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Colonial 


Atmosphere 


Banquet Facilities 
for 10 to 200 


persons. 


Closed Mondays. aaa? ee 


Washington Crossing Inn 


Washington Crossing, Pennsylvania Phone HYatt 3-6677 


SOCIAL OBLIGATIONS 


are s0 easy to repay at our buffet! 
DINNER BUFFET Wednesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays 
LUNCHEON BUFFET Wednesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays 


Have a table reserved on the Balcony or by the 
Waterfall for a party .. . or for the family. 


The Homestead Restaurant 


of Lavender Hall 
Route 532 above Newtown, Bucks County, Pa. WOrth 8-3888 
Air-Conditioned 


The tree that grows 
thru our roof. 


Cocktails Open every day 


. LRE EE ENA 


The BUCKINGHAM And ELBOW ROOMS 
WONDERFUL GOOD FOOD AND COCKTAILS 


(Open All Seven) 
BREAKFAST - LUNCHEON - DINNER - LATE SUPPER 


Banquet Facilities — 10 to 75 


oe mcr, 

BRISTOL MOTOR INN : : 

U 

A ROUTE 13 BRISTOL, PENNSYLVANIA A > 
ie ST 8-8400 Cm 


THE DOYLESTOWN INN — a pleasant place to enjoy good food 
for breakfast, lunch, dinner or late snacking. 


WILMA KUMMER 
at the organ and ac- 
cordion Friday and 
Saturday Nites. 

From 9 PM - In the 
Jug-In-The-Wall 
Cocktail Lounge 


One of the county's oldest favorites, 
you'll find your visit to this historic Inn 
a delightful experience. Whether it’s for 
an early breakfast, a pleasant business 
or shopping luncheon, family dinner in 
the main dining room or cocktails or 
nightcap in the Jug-In-The-Wall, you 
will enjoy it thoroughly. Spacious, com- 
fortable guest rooms, all with private 
bath. Banquet facilities also available. 


~oy 


The Doylestown Inn 


18 West State Street, Doylestown, Pa. 
348-2474 
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Belsnikel’s Visit 


(Continued from Page 8) 


“But which three minutes?” they 
clamored. 

“Ach,” said Father Klinefelder, 
“nobody has ever found out. But try 
your luck. If it’s only water, come in- 
to the kitchen for good Bucks County 
cider.” 

Hedy, Aaron and Little Jake were 
unaware of the Belsnikel’s fate. They 
had heard soft shufflings in the par- 
lor, and on tiptoe had come upon the 
kindly saint of their dreams. The 
stockings hanging by the fireplace 
bulged with his gifts. They hugged 
him gratefully. 

Little Jake clung the longest. “Stay 
awhile, Mister Grishtkindel,”’ he urg- 
ed “to taste the new cookies. Hot ones 
are the best of all.” A 


DECORATIVE ACCESSORIES 
Gifts - Furniture - China 
Glass - Copper - Brass - Pewter 


629 Second St. Pike (Rt. 232) 
Southampton — Below Street Rd. 
ELmwood 7-1010 


Open Week Days 10:30 to 5:30 
Tuesday & Friday Evening 7:30 to 9:30 


WITCHWOOD FARM 
COUNTRY KITCHEN 


Where Route 202 meets Route 309 
Open daily 9:30 A.M. to midnight 


BREAKFAST—LUNCH—DINNER 
SANDWICHES 


FARM-MADE ICE CREAM 


For a delicious salad ask your grocer for 
Low-Calorie 


COUNTRY KITCHEN DRESSING 


® 


The Man Who Came 


For Christmas 


anta had just arrived at his last 

house. Naturally, because it was 
the last house, it had the narrowest 
chimney and the steepest roof of all. 
Anyway, once inside the living room 
of the Darwin’s house, Santa started 
filling the stockings. He had to reach 
to the very bottom of his huge sack 
to get to the items which he had chos- 
en for Peter and Tommy. He could 
feel the muscles tighten in his back 
when he bent over. Santa really felt 
tired. 

He figured that if he could sit down 
for a few minutes before leaving his 
back would be better. This was a 
mistake. Before he could get up, he 
had fallen asleep. 

At this point, Mr. and Mrs. Darwin 
arrived home from a late Christmas 
Eve party. As they walked into the 
house, they were chatting about the 
party and the Christmas celebration 
the next morning. 

“Oh, John,” exclaimed Mrs. Dar- 
win to her husband, “We must re- 
member to put the watch and Swiss 
knife into Peter’s and Tommy's stock- 
ings.” 

“Yes, dear, I have them in my 
bureau drawer, and I'll get them right 
now.” 

As he said this, he walked from the 
hall into the living room. And there 
was Santa still sound asleep in the 
easy chair. Mr. Darwin gently roused 
Santa. He ran to the roof only to find 
that his reindeer had left him and 
evidently had returned to the North 
Pole. 

The Darwins 


hospitably invited 
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By Robert Goldsborough, 14, 
New Hope Solebury High School 


Santa to spend Christmas with them, 
under a different name because of the 
children. Mr. Darwin lent him some 
of his clothes because all Santa had 
was his red suit and leather boots. 

At this time, Mr. Darwin remem- 
bered the watch and knife, but he de- 
cided that it would hurt Santa’s feel- 
ings if he added to the already bulg- 
ing stockings. 

In the morning, Mr. Darwin told 
the boys that Santa was Mr. Potter. 
He said that Mr. Potter came home 
with them from the party and would 
stay for some of Christmas morning. 
The boys rushed to their stockings as 
soon as they could get away from the 
breakfast table. As they went through 
them, Peter found in his stocking a 
watch, and Tommy found a Swiss 
knife in the bottom of his. 

While this was going on, Santa, 
very casually, was patting the dog. 
When Mr. and Mrs. Darwin looked 
at Santa, he smiled with satisfaction. 

Santa suddenly asked Mr. Darwin 
if he could use the telephone to call 
a taxi because he had to catch a plane. 
Of course Mr. Darwin said yes. 

Nobody could hear him, but every- 
body noticed that he didn’t use the 
phone book to look up the number. 

In about twenty minutes Santa said 
he heard his taxi outside. So he said 
good bye and went out the door. 

At the same time, the children said 
they heard a clatter on the roof. But 
when they reached the attic window 
all they saw was a speck in the dis- 
tance. They watched it until it vanish- 
ed from sight. A 
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he last weather forecast on Mon- 

day night had been for “possible 
light snow flurries”. On this dubious 
note Ann Wheatley, R.N. had snap- 
ped off her bedside radio in the Nurses 
Residence of County General and had 
turned her last thoughts of the day to 
the fact that by tomorrow evening, 
Christmas Eve, she would be home 
with her family. 

Five hours later the first flakes of 
snow began to fall, softly, damply, in- 
exorably, across the silent town. 

The first thing Ann saw on waking 
was two inches of snow on her 
windowsill, whitely defined against the 
gray of still falling flakes. 

She groaned. She even muttered a 
few choice phrases she would never 
have dreamed of using on duty in 
the Pediatrics Ward. 

Swiftly, bracing herself against the 
cold, she got out of bed and strode 
over to the window, slamming it 
down hard enough to create a minia- 
ture blizzard. 

“This can’t happen. It just can’t’, 
she wailed, but as she dressed hur- 
riedly her  emergency-conditioned 
mind forsook protest for more con- 
structive thought. Eating a hasty 
breakfast she brushed aside the con- 
dolences of her fellow nurses as un- 
duly pessimistic and headed for a tele- 
phone. 

An hour later she knew the worst. 
Planes were grounded, buses were 
confined to their garages and car 
rental firms were not renting. Taxis 
were unavailable, which made the 
question of going by train academic. 
Finally, she tried to call home. No 
luck. All circuits occupied. In the end 
she sent a long, affectionate telegram, 
making a firm resolve as she did so 
not to give in to the homesickness 
that threatened to engulf her. 

Suddenly she was at loose ends. 
Surely there would be some use for 
her services, even though she knew 
the Pediatrics floor was still fully 
staffed. Obviously the thing to do was 
to report to the Nursing Supervisor 
and let her take it from there. 

She found the Supervisor in her 
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office, busily polling her live-at-home 
staff by telephone. 

“Ann! Am I glad to see you! Sorry 
about your trip, but it looks like to- 
night is going to be rough. Have you 
heard about the power lines? They're 
starting to break down in some 
places.” 

“So are the air lines, the bus lines 
and the rail lines”, supplied Ann 
ruefully. “Thats why I’m here.” 

The Supervisor smiled sympathetic- 
ally. “Forgive me for not being able 
to share your chagrin, but Pm going 
to need all the help I can get. Mary 
Flaherty is one of the many who can’t 
get in.” 

Mary Flaherty was the obliging soul 
who had volunteered to take over 
Ann’s Christmas duty. So it would be 
back to business at the same old 
stand. 

“When do you want me to check 
in?” 

“Well, Lucy Griggs will stay till 
four, since she can walk home. Could 
you go on then?” 

Ann shrugged. “I don’t see why 
not.” 

“Good girl. Why don’t you go take 
a nap now? No telling when you'll 
have a chance for a real sleep.” 

This suggestion was too sensible to 
be argued with, but Ann felt sure as 
she dutifully stretched out on her bed 
that sleep was not in her. She had 
discounted the accumulated fatigue of 
the past weeks and the emotional 
let-down of her ruined plans. She not 
only fell asleep almost instantly, but 
had to be awakened at four. 

Scrambling guiltily into her uni- 
form, she hurried over to the hospital. 
Outside snow still fell from an in- 
visible sky as if it never meant to stop. 

As Ann walked into the orthopedic 
ward, which was her special charge. 
the children greeted her with sur- 
prise. They had all known about her 
plans to spend Christmas at home. As 
she explained to them why she was 
still at the hospital, she searched their 
faces for clues to their emotions. She 
thought she detected an undercurrent 
of anxiety, although Susie Williams 


» The Too White Christmas 


By Marguerite Karaczan 


greeted her cheerily enough. 

“My Daddy’s going to be here all 
night,” she announced proudly. 

Of course. Susie’s father was an 
orderly in Surgery. 

Was this the problem, then? Were 
the children afraid that they would 
miss seeing their families on Christ- 
mas Day? Carol Brown’s proudest 
possession was a transistor radio, so 
Ann had no doubt thought they were 
thoroughly up-to-date on the storm. 

Ann felt a sharp twinge of self- 
reproach. “Looks like we're all in the 
same boat”, she thought, “but at 
least I'm in it with the full use of all 
my limbs.” Clearly. five of her six 
small patients needed far more from 
her than skill tonight. She tried to 
keep this in mind as she went about 
her duties. 

“Find us some music on that radio, 
Carol, and tune it us so we all can 
hear.” 

It helped some, as did the merry 
ritual of hanging six small stockings 
on six small beds, but when one of 
the other nurses arrived to spell her 
while she went to the staff dining 
room, Ann was grateful for the re- 
spite. Her own spirits needed recharg- 
ing. 

Tomorrow, of course, there would 
be turkey. Tonight there was beef 
stew, and Ann tried to like it. As she 
chewed the unappetizing dish her 
mind dwelt forlornly on the oyster pie 
that had been the traditional Christ- 
mas Eve supper at home ever since 
she could remember. 

“Hi! Mind if I join you?” 

Ann looked up, startled, into the 
face of Richard Muller, M.D. In 
the Nurses Residence Dr. Muller had 
long since been voted the most at- 
tractive interne in the hospital. “For 
all the good it does us”, Mary 
Flaherty had added sourly, for it was 
common knowledge that his financial 
standing made any social life tem- 
porarily out of the question. 

Without waiting for Ann to answer, 
he put his tray on the table and drop- 
ped wearily into the seat opposite 
her. 
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“Pretty spooky in here tonight, 
isn’t it?” 

Ann looked around. Sure enough, 
the dining room was deserted. The 
fleeting sense of triumph she had felt 
at his singling her out collapsed. “Just 
one more of God's children without 
a family on Christmas Eve,” she 
thought. “I might have known”. 

“You're not going home for Christ- 
mas either?” she asked. 

He grinned. “I am home”. 

“Oh, I'm sorry. I didn’t—”. She 
stopped, confused. 

“Thats all right. I just meant I 
don’t have any folks to go home to, 
and that being the case, I’m as much 
at home in the hospital as I am any- 
where. But before you start feeling 
sorry for me, you'd better know that 
Dr. and Mrs. Cross have invited me 
to have dinner with them tomorrow.” 

“Oh, Pm glad. They’re nice people, 
aren't they?” 

“The best.” 

Dr. Cross, Chief of the Obstetrical 
Service, and his wife traditionally 
made this Christmas gesture to all 
staff members unable to join families 
of their own. 

“I gather 
choice”. 

Ann smiled weakly. “No, I was 
planning to fly home today before 
the Abominable Snowman double- 
crossed me”. 

“Tell me about home”, he instruct- 
ed. 

So she did. Blushing to recall it 
later, she realized that she had given 
him practically the entire story of 
her life. Hed been very nice about 
it, though. If he’d been bored he 
hadn't let it show. As for herself. the 
relief of talk had been very helpful. 
By the time she got back to her 
charges she felt much better able to 
cope with them. Theoretically, they 
had all settled their brains for a long 
winter’s nap before she had left, but 
in actuality she doubted it. 

As she tiptoed to the children’s door 
to make a routine check on her two 
post-operative cases, she heard the 
whispers going from bed to bed. 

“Don’t you know that Santa Claus 
won't come unul you're all asleep?” 
she chided gently. 

The understanding in her voice 
prompted all six children to abandon 
any pretense of sleep. 

“Maybe he won't be able to get 
here at all with this snow”, Carol 
suggested fearfully. 

“Nonsense. Reindeer love snow. 
You know that.” 

This anxiety quelled, Ann proceded 
to make her surgical checks. Behind 
her Janie Cartwright, who was seven, 
old enough to remember Christmases 


you're not here by 


past, was regaling three-year-old Al- 
lison with a detailed account of her 
last bright memory. 

“We stayed up very, very late”, she 
said importantly, “and then we all 
went to church in the middle of the 
night, because that’s when the baby 
Jesus was born. It was so beautiful! 
There were just candles all over and 
everybody was singing Christmas 
songs”. 

As Ann listened to her, she reflected 
that if she were home now, that’s ex- 
actly what she would be doing — get- 
ting ready to go to church. Well, 
there wouldn't be many people able 
to follow that good old custom this 
night. 

Then suddenly she had an inspira- 
tion. It might not be good hospital 
procedure, but with a short staff, who 
would there be to disapprove? 

“PIL tell you what we'll do”, she 
announced. “We'll have our own 
Christmas service right here.” 

She went into the hall and rum- 
maged in the desk for a match to 
light the candles which were part of 
the Christmas decorations that the 
local Girl Scouts annually provided 
for the children’s wards. 

The children watched her solemnly 
as she brought each tiny wick to life 

“At our house”, contributed Carol, 
“we put candles in the window”. 

“All right”, said Ann, “lets do 
that”. 

“No! Thats too far. I want my 
candle back!” wailed Allison. 

Ann thought hard. 

“Tell you what. Let’s all get as 
close to the window as we can. Maybe 
we'll even see Santa ride by”. 

This was easier said than done. It 
took a lot of pushing to manoeuver 
seven children’s beds across the room, 
but at last they were all in place. 

“There”, she said. “Isn't this nice? 
We have our candles, now all we 
need is our music. What song shall 
we sing first?” 

“How about ‘White Christmas’?” 
suggested Susie, and the children 
laughed at her eight-year-old wit. 

They sang it to prolong the joke, 
and before the last note was done, 
Carol had launched them into “Ru- 
dolph, The Red-Nosed Reindeer”, 
which even Allison knew. 


So much for carols, Ann thought, 
but understood the exhiliration of 
“staying up very, very late” with adult 
permission. 

Halfway through a chorus of 
“Jingle Bells” they became aware of 
a commotion in the courtyard below. 
Through the swirl of snow, three 
figures emerged, struggling toward the 
well-lighted main entrance of the hos- 
pital, two men supporting a woman 
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between them. The children’s voices 
trailed off into silence as they ap- 
proached and soon the sound of the 
woman’s voice came to them, car- 
rying clearly even through the closed 


window at which they sat. The 
watchers stiffened as they heard it 
rise from a moan to a sustained wail. 

As the trio entered the circle of 
light at the hospital entrance Ann 
realized that the woman was in labor. 
At that moment an orderly and a 
nurse emerged from the lobby to 
assist. A minute later the little party 
was out of sight, but the children 
continued to stare down where it had 
passed. 

Janie turned to Ann with wide 
eyes. “That lady is going to have a 
baby, isn’t she?“ she asked. 

Ann, remembering that Janie had 
two brothers, one still an infant, de- 
cided against ducking the issue. 

“Yes, she is. Isnt that wonderful? 
Think what a nice Christmas present 
it will be for that family”. 

“But she is in pain. She is in ter- 
rible pain”, said Susie, who was no 
stranger to pain herself. 

“I expect she’s mostly frightened”, 
said Ann. “Think what a time she had 
getting here. But she'll be all right 
now”. 

Such glib assurances, however, were 
not enough. The incident in the court- 
yard had completely shattered the 
merry mood of the songfest. 

“PIL tell you what PIL do”, Ann 
said. “I'll call downstairs to make sure 
she’s all right. How’s that?” 

“Please”, said Carol, speaking for 
them all. 

As Ann went to the phone, she re- 
membered that Dr. Muller would un- 
doubtedly be on duty in Obstetrics, 
but she was surprised when he 
answered her call until she also re- 
membered the shortage of nurses. 

Apologetically, she explained her 
reason for calling. He was very 
understanding. “You tell the kids not 
to worry. The woman is one of 
Cross’s patients, and he’s right here. 
She’s two weeks early, but every- 
thing’s normal.” 

“Would it be too much trouble 
for you to call when the delivery’s 
over?” Ann asked. 

“Not at all. I'll ring up as soon as 
we're out”. 

Ann’s cheerful report to the chil- 
dren helped a lot but they were still 
not in the mood to sing, so she began 
to talk to them in her most soothing 
manner. 

“Do you remember, Janie, how all 
the people in your church were wait- 
ing for the middle of the night when 
the baby Jesus was born?” 


(Continued on Page 26) 


“It's good to be home 
—but so sad to leave... 


Wwe these words, Mrs. Cecil Hull 
of Levittown, Pa. explained her 
mixed emotions upon leaving Saigon, 
South Vietnam and returning to the 
United States after a two year absence. 

When Sgt. Major Hull, a U. S. 
Army career man with 19 years serv- 
ice, was transferred to the National 
Guard Advisory group in Trenton, 
New Jersey recently, he and Mrs. 
Hull left behind “many Vietnamese 
friends” but returned with “many 
wonderful memories and mementos”. 

I was welcomed by Mrs. Hull, a 
charming Texan, and shown into her 
beautifully decorated living room. The 
Oriental decor was tastefully com- 
bined with two traditional American 
stand-bys — namely a television set 
and a gleaming stereo. The Japanese 
lamps, pottery and figurines — the 
effect created by the combination of 
Eastern and Western cultures was 
definitely refreshing. 

Saigon, as you may know, is not a 
part of the usual itenerary of the Far 
Eastern traveler; although, Mrs. Hull 
stated that Saigon is considered the 
Paris of the East, not simply because 
it was inhabited by the French but 
also because it is a cultural center. 

Mrs. Hull joined her husband in 
Saigon two years ago with a mere 44 
Ibs. of luggage and proceeded to set 
up housekeeping in this remote area. 
Adjusting to life in the Far East was 
not a problem, thanks to the ability 
of the American woman to adapt her- 
self to her surroundings. Mrs. Hull 
told me how she grew to love Saigon 
and its’ people and expressed a long- 
ing to see old friends. 

She became accustomed to the 
minor inconveniences of Vietnamese 
life, such as the constant boiling of 
water for daily use and the washing 
and rinsing of all fruits and vegetables. 
The latter chores, however, were 
capably handled by the Vietnamese 
woman, “Nam” or Le Thi Khanh, 
who was their servant as well as 
cherished friend. 

“I must admit I did have a little 
difficulty adjusting to the dish-wash- 
ing and cleaning but I’ve managed,” 
Mrs. Hull laughed, as she emphasized 
how energetic and conscientious their 
servant was. 

According to Mrs. Hull, the lan- 
guage of the Vietnamese is extremely 
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Back in Bucks 


difficult to master. “One word may 
have as many as five different mean- 
ings.” And as an example she pointed 
out the importance of intonation. 
“ Ba — means wife, or stocking, or 
three other things depending upon the 
tone of your voice,” she said. “Frank- 
ly, I never bothered to learn it. Nam 
and I conversed in French — or 
hands!”, she exclaimed. 

Mrs. Hull, who is an energetic in- 
dividual, devoted much of her time 
teaching English in a local school to 
both children and adults. She told me, 
“Schools are particularly needed to 
educate the many, many children. We 
do have a Vietnamese-American As- 
sociation specifically for the purpose 
of teaching the English language to 
the natives. I taught here,” she con- 
tinued, “and found it very rewarding, 
but then, the school became so popular 
it was necessary to impose a minimum 
age limit of 14 years on the students.” 

Invariably the subject of the Cold 
War came up and I asked Mrs. Hull 
about the dangerous aspects of living 
in South Vietnam However, her only 
remark was that they had heard some 
gun-fire at night, but not very often. 

Of course, Americans were not al- 
lowed outside the city limits other 
than when leaving by plane, since 
the Viet Cong (Communist guerril- 
las) were dangerous. The Communists 
did confine their clandestine activities 
to the border areas and relied on in- 
fluences in the villages. 

According to Mrs. Hull, the Com- 
munists are not making any advances 
with the natives in the cities, in fact, 
they are strongly anti-Communist; 
however, the people in the out-lying 
regions are not as well informed and 
consequently more susceptible to the 
Communist propaganda. 

By and large the Vietnamese are a 
sturdy people, friendly and warm 
toward Americans and through the 
daily living in Saigon and their ad- 
ditional travel, the Hulls’ developed 
their great love for the Orient. They 
managed to visit New Delhi, India, 
Bangkok, Cambodia and Hong Kong 
and gathered an interesting and un- 
usual array of souvenirs and furniture. 

“Hong Kong is a veritable shop- 
pers paradise,” said Mrs. Hull, 
“clothing especially, is a major feature 
of the city and tailoring is a special 
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skill of the Chinese. Mrs. Hull’s 
expression was one of complete de- 
light when discussing the shopping 
trip to the bustling city. It was proved, 
to me at least, that women can “ad- 
just” to any shopping center in the 
world. 

I was very impressed with the 
beautiful hammered brass coffee table 
from Hong Kong. It was well-crafted 
and truly an example of what must 
be the best of Chinese workmanship. 
Mrs. Hull showed me another equally 
lovely object — a hand-carved wood- 
en chest. It was exquisite! 

As I marveled at the beauty of the 
Eastern workmanship, Mrs. Hull in- 
terjected, “I think it’s valuable to 
travel to other countries if only to 
better appreciate the abundance of 
our own United States. We take too 
many things for granted.” “For in- 
stance,” she added, “when we came 
back home, the first thing that im- 
pressed me on a shopping trip, was 
the tremendous amount of prepared 
foods — the frozen dinners and can- 
ned meals. . !” 

Now, comfortably settled in Bucks 
County, this well-traveled couple con- 
tinue to acquaint themselves with their 
new surroundings. Since arriving in 
the States they have been to most of 
the historic sites in Bucks County. 
(They “love” New Hope.) 


Recently, they visited the Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch country and had a 
marvelous time touring the unfamiliar 
towns and hamlets. They also plan 
to tour Philadelphia to acquaint them- 
selves with that historical city. 


Mrs. Hull and her husband, Sgt. 
Major Hull, are a fascinating couple 
and interested in learning all they can 
about their new home town, county 
and state. They utilize their time well, 
as do all those who are on the move 
frequently. 


In Mrs. Hull’s own words 
“We love it here. It is so wonderful 
to be home again.” Do they hope to 
go back to Asia again? “Yes, some- 
day we would like to return, but . . .” 

The wistful look of someone with 
pleasant memories and associations 
came over her and it was evident that 
perhaps Mrs. Hull had said good-bye 
to Saigon. A 
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“Listen, lady,” I began, “if you 
don’t stop” and just then the 
packages in my right arm were almost 
knocked to the floor, my hat fell down 
over my left eye, and my side felt sick 
and broken. “If you don’t stop push- 
ing me,” I continued, clamping a 
death grip on my packages and tilting 
my head back so that I could look at 
the old horror with my uncovered 
right eye, “you'll never reach the 
counter because I won't be able to get 
out of your way!” 

“Hmph!” she snapped. “Move on, 
young man.” 

“Move on? How in the hell am I 
going to move in this mess?” 

“Don’t you swear at me,” she said, 
throwing me a look that would have 
warmed the dead and producing a 
marvelous little running action with 
her beefy legs that chugged her right 
past me and smack into the startled 
back of the next person in her way. 

“Im not swearing at you, lady,” I 
called back over my shoulder. “Hell 
is a perfectly good Anglo-Saxon 
word.” 

The next few seconds were spent 
twisting and turning and “beg pard’- 
ning” and in general just trying to 
stay out of the way of the female’s 
bull rush, which allows a man pre- 
cious little time. Ahead, finally, was 
daylight. A few more steps and — 
ah! There! Out at last. I turned and 
looked at what I had just escaped 
from. It seemed as if every mobile 
woman in the city was in this one 
particular area, all clutching a pur- 
chase and all trying to reach this one 
counter to pay for it. Behind the 
counter stood a little old saleslady, 
rather frail but unafraid. “There,” I 
told myself, “is the living reincarna- 
tion of General George Custer — at 
the Battle of the Little Big Horn. 
Merry Christmas, George old man.” 
And with that I poked out the dent in 
my hat, gingerly tested my spiked in- 


step, and went rapidly out of the de- 
partment store, passing row upon row 
of frantically perspiring — salesgirls, 
passing signs that asked brightly, 
“Have you forgotten a gift for some- 
one special?” I’ve always thought it a 
shame they weren't selling live hand 
grenades in that store. I would have 
bought one and had it gift-wrapped 
for the creature in charge of floor 
traffic. Outside, anything that wasn’t 
nailed down was running — except 
for two Santa Clauses who were 
standing around an artificial chimney 
shaking bells like crazy. Just off to the 
side, a crusty little dog sat eyeing them 
suspiciously. One couldn't help re- 
membering that for years a fire hy- 
drant occupied that same chimney 
site. 

Before I go any further, I want it 
clearly understood that I am very 
fond of Christmas. There are few 
sights in the world the equal of a big, 
green bushy tree standing in a corner 
with balls and tinsel all over it and 
presents scattered around under it and 
the morning sunlight slanting in on 
it through a nearby window. Nor the 
look that fairly leaps out of a child's 
eye when she sees it for the first time. 
What I object to (rather bravely I 
might add) is the pain it now requires 
to get ready for Christmas. Take the 
Christmas card list . . . I don’t know 
how it is at your house, but at ours 
the sinister thing is more than 25 
yards long. I know because I measur- 
ed it last year. I took those cotton- 
pickin’ cards, in their envelopes, and 
laid them down in a weaving line from 
our door to the mailbox, which was 
about 25 yards away. I even got down 
on my hands and knees at the foot of 
the box and neatly wedged the last 
one in place, and still I had about 
thirty cards left in my hand. Just as I 
was about to get up, I had the uneasy 
feeling that someone was watching 
me. I looked over my shoulder and 
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One Man’s Viewpoint 
Of Christmas 


By John Lawrence 


there stood a policeman. 

“You been drinking, Mac?” he 
asked. 

“No, officer,” I said. “Just mailing 
Christmas cards.” 

“Uh huh,” he said, glancing at the 
long white line that strung out behind 
him. “They trained to walk by them- 
selves this year?” 

“No, sir,’ I said promptly, trying 
to scramble to my feet and yet gather 
up every card I could reach. “Just a 
joke — on my wife.” The strong arm 
of the law smiled and apparently got 
the message. 


There are some people on our 
chaste list I don’t even know, and 
others I wish I didn’t. And just when 
you think you’ve got the whole bloody 
business licked, along comes an attack 
of last-minute cards, like a fighter 
slipping in a punch after the bell. 
Slowly and with great deliberation, 
I add these wretches to another list, 
and at the top I mark: “Do not mail 
until September 22 of NEXT year!” 


On the other side of the hexagonal 
picture is the gift list, and it never 
fails to amaze me the way some peo- 
ple on the card list manage to squirm 
over to it. Expensive people, too. 
Selecting the proper gift, my wife tells 
me, can be a problem. It is not, how- 
ever, a problem with me. I simply 
walk into a book store and buy books, 
which I stoutly maintain are one of 
the finest things you can give as a 
Christmas present. It is not recom- 
mended, though, that you commit the 
blunder I was accused of last year. I 
sent a copy of “Tropic of Cancer” to 
my old maid aunt and a copy of “Mrs. 
*Arris Goes to Paris” to my best 
friend, both of whom had some press- 
ing questions for me on Christmas 
day. “It is not,” I said hastily, falling 
back with great dignity on an old 
cliche, “the gift that counts; it is the 
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ach Christmas the years are rolled 
back to the nostalgic wonderland 


of an old-fashioned Yuletide at 
“Spicewood,” the Castree homestead 
in Wismer, Pa. 

Here Mrs. Gilbert E. Castree. who 
takes a dim view of the modern “shop- 
ping spree” Christmas, spends many 
hours trimming what is possibly one 
of the most unusual Christmas trees 
in the world. Actual bird nests, spray- 
ed to sparkle and protected by fine 
hairnets, nestle in the big tree with a 
vast collection of old bird ornaments 
perched upon them. 

During World War II, Mrs. Castree 
decided to use actual nests with a 
number of old bird ornaments from 
Germany which had belonged to her 
grandparents. The result was so star- 
tling at the special Christmas party for 
which the tree had been trimmed that 
she adopted the idea as a hobby. 

Obtaining more of the quaint orna- 
ments did not prove too difficult. Mrs. 
Castree travels widely and soon many 
friends, hearing of her unique Christ- 
mas project, began sending them to 
her. Not so with the actual nests. 

Although youngsters bring nests to 
her, she goes after many of them her- 
self. She is no stranger to the em- 
barrassing experience of trying to ex- 
plain to a property owner just how 
she happened to be up his tree. 

Preparation of the nests themselves 
is no simple matter and has caused its 
share of amusing experiences. Take 
the hairnet idea. 

When she telephoned a department 
store and ordered 40 of them she was 
asked what color. 

“It doesn’t make any difference 
what color,” she had replied. 

“You want 40 ‘hairnets and it 
doesn’t make any difference what 
color?” was the incredulous reply. 

“They're for the birds’ nests on my 
Christmas tree,” Mrs. Castree ex- 
plained. 

There was a long pause. then the 
clerk said “I guess the birds are very 
happy there.” 

Many of the bird ornaments are 
antiques. One is said to have gone 


MRS. CASTREE’S 
— 


By Charles Q. Finley 


through the San Francisco fire. 

Mrs. Castree has lined the walls of 
her very old and charmingly refur- 
bished farmhouse with paintings of 
Bucks County country scenes. Noting 
many fine books about, we asked if 
reading was also a hobby and she 
replied “No, reading is a way of life.” 

Mrs. Castree continued: 

“I have no time for the modern 
Christmas with its stone-studded_ bot- 
tle openers and mink-trimmed gad- 
gets. We try to keep Christmas more 
simple and preserve its true meaning.” 

Mrs. Castree has a 10-year-old son 
at home, another attending college 
and a married daughter living in Buck- 
ingham. Christmas has become a tra- 
dition through the years and Mrs. Cas- 
tree trims her tree much as others 
might paint their own Christmas cards. 

The finished tree, trimmed with 
sparkling lights and covered with spun 


glass, is a wonderous sight. In fact, 
just add a Christmas carol and a 


bright blaze in the fireplace and it is 
a scene worthy of Charles Dickens’ 
pen to properly describe. A 


One Man’s Viewpoint 
(Continued from Page 13) 


thought behind the gift!” To this day 
I am wondering why I said that. 
So when you sit down and think of 


the whole business — the endless 
preparation, risk to life and limb, 
footwork and expense — you begin 


to wonder if maybe Christmas hasn’t 
gotten out of hand in the last ten 
years. Why, even as I put down these 
trembling words there is still a week 
left before Thanksgiving. The poor 
Turkey has yet to be slit, plucked and 
eaten. But already the great commer- 
cial stampede is underway, a stam- 
pede that will reach out and grab al- 
most everyone between now and De- 
cember 25. I hereby call for a return 
to the ways of the old fashioned 
Christmas, whenever that was. Maybe 
someone out there remembers. Let 
him step forth, for we need a 
leader. A 
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CHRISTMAS STOCKING, one of a 
group of paintings by Mary Arnold Mat- 
tern being shown at the Pennsbury Inn. 


Art Accents 


The walls of the Pennsbury Inn in 
Morrisville are newly alive with The 
Frog and The Dachshund accompani- 
ed, among others, by an Old Plow In 
A Wheatfield, Christmas Stocking, 
Pot O’Hearts and The Goose That 
Laid The Golden Egg. These repre- 
sentative titles are those included in 
an exhibition of oil paintings by Bucks 
County artist, Mary Arnold Mattern 
of Rushland. The paintings will re- 
main on display and for sale through- 
out the month of December. 

The introduction of art into the 
dining halls and lounges of the Penns- 
bury Inn has received enthusiastic 
response from executive lunchers and 
family diners. While many of the un- 
initiated view this as a novel Ameri- 
can idea, it is an old established cus- 
tom in Europe. There, in fact, many 
of the proverbial struggling artists will 
loan or trade one of their paintings 
for a meal. The proprietor of a more 
unscrupulous restaurant will hang the 
paintings and then recoup his outlay 
of food many, many times over by 
selling them to goggle-eyed tourists. 

This reprehensible barter system is 
not employed at the Pennsbury Inn. 
Here, three motives are involved. 
First, the artist, Mary Arnold Mattern 
in this case, gains an additional audi- 
ence under unusual circumstances; 


second, the arranging agent, Peggy 
Cooley Goodman, discharges her re- 
sponsibilities to the Inn and the ar- 


Inn’s Menu 


tist; and third, the Inn has original 
paintings for decorative accents plus 
a divertissement for its clientele. 

A tongue-in-cheek study has never 
been made to determine whether a 
decision for the purchase of a paint- 
ing has ever been made between the 
first sip of the first martini and the 
final consumption of the final olive. 

Any display of art naturally gener- 
ates interest concerning the artist. 
Mary Arnold Mattern graduated from 
Philadelphia’s Moore Institute of Art 
with advance study in Paris at the 
Eccole Nationale Superieure des Arts 
Decoratifs, the Academie de la 
Grande Chaumiere and Monsieur de 
Brunhoff of Vogue in Paris. She has 
received the Harriet Sartain Award 
for illustration, the Kern Dodge 
Award for painting from life, and the 
John Frederick Lewis Traveling Fel- 
lowship for painting. 

At home in this country she has 
performed as a free lance artist, art 
director, art instructor and is current- 
ly in an advertising partnership with 
her husband, Don Mattern. They 
maintain studios in their home in 
Rushland where they live with their 
two daughters, Betsy, aged six, and 
Amy, aged three. 

Incidentally, daughter Betsy has one 
of her own paintings, Clown Doll, 
hanging at the Pennsbury Inn also. 
She apparently slipped it to the agent 
when her mother wasn’t looking. 


Pleasant Manor 


For Retarded Children 


Located on Geoffrey Road 


Point Pleasant, Penna. 


Phone: 297-5560 
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Mrs. Marion Hazard, left, and her sister, 
Mrs. Sarah Otis, reminisce in front of 
the dining room fireplace where their 
ancestor found the Indians sleeping. 


Mrs. Marie Weinman, descendant of the 
Moon family, chats as she sits in front 
of the Governor Winthrop desk, one of 
the fine antique furniture pieces in the 
house. 


Moon Homestead 


“Woodbourne”, mellow stone man- 
or house near Langhorne, has been 
owned by seven generations of the 
Moon family. A treasury of fascinat- 
ing stories is built up with the house, 
which also contains a number of 
valuable heirlooms, some of them 
brought from England before Wood- 
bourne was built 205 years ago. 

Woodbourne stands isolated at the 
end of a long lane, Moons Lane, off 
Woodbourne Road in Southeastern 
Bucks County. It looks much as it 
must have looked long ago, except 
that the stone barn is now an apart- 
ment and modern cars stand before 
the manor house and the tenant hous- 
es. 

However, this fine old Quaker fam- 
ily has never lived in isolation. It has 
played a prominent part in the affairs 
of Bucks County since the first genera- 
tion attended Falls Monthly Meeting 
in 1688. 

The present owners of the estate are 
Mrs. Marion Hazard and Mrs. Sarah 
Otis, daughters of the late Charles 
Henry Moon. Also residing at the 
manor house are Mr. Charles Otis, 
Sarah’s husband: Mrs.  Hazard’s 
children, Mrs. Marie L. Weinman and 
Charles Hazard, at present studying 
at Penn State for his Ph.D. in engi- 
neering, and three year old Elizabeth, 
Marie’s daughter. 

The Lenni Lenape Indians once liv- 
ed in wigwams on the 218-acre Moon 
property and many are the stories 
handed down about them. The din- 
ing room fireplace was larger in the 
old days and included a big bake oven 
which was fired from the outside. 
One bitterly cold morning about 1790 
Rachel Moon came downstairs to get 
breakfast for her husband, Moses. 
She found a semi-circle of Indians 
asleep around the fireplace, their feet 
to the fire. 

Rachel was a little wary at first. 
though she knew that the Indians 
were friendly with the Quakers and 
these were from the nearby camp. It 
turned out that their wigwams were 
cold and they had just come in to get 
warm. They were told that the latch 
would always be open for them, but 
they came in only when it was coldest 
weather. 

About a year or two after that in- 
cident, the men were threshing wheat 
with flails in the huge stone barn on 
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g WOODBOURNE.... 


At Langhorne 


By Betty Floyd 


the farm when they heard a commo- 
tion in the nearby Indian camp. Later, 
they went to investigate. They found 
the place deserted except for one 
badly beaten Indian. 

They carried him in to Rachel and 
she nursed him back to health. He 
had been befriended by a white man 
who sent him to Princeton and he had 
taken the white man’s name, calling 
himself Bartholomew S. Calvin. Mrs. 
Hazard said that the Indians had 
probably resented Calvin’s education. 
Those were the last Indians in that 
part of the state and they never re- 
turned. They thought they had killed 
him. 

Woodbourne was built in 1757 by 
James Moon, grandson of the James 
Moon who came to Fallsington in 
1688. The date stone is on the back 
wall, containing a J for James, an A 
for Ann Sotcher Watson Moon, his 
third wife, and the date, 1757. The 
other half of the 18-room house was 
added in 1775 by their son Moses, 
husband of the intrepid Rachel Bur- 
gess Moon. 

For some time, to get from one up- 
stairs part to the other, Rachel had to 
go down one steep winding staircase 
to the first floor and back up another. 
She got tired of this so once when 
Moses was away on a trip she had 
workmen cut a door between the stair- 
cases. The stairway on the 1775 side 
has now been replaced by an open 
one descending to the front hall. 

Many of the rooms have the origi- 
nal wainscoating. There are hand- 
wrought hinges on the doors and the 
doorknobs are tiny black balls, not 
much larger than cherries. They get 
bigger as you move from the older 
side, which contains the library and 
living room, to the 1775 side. 

There’s even a secret panel in the 
house. You push a part of the wall 
and a panel pops out, to reveal a cup- 
board in which old guns are kept. 
They were never used for war, how- 
ever. The Moons did not take part in 
the Revolution, and consequently 
were not persecuted except to have 
some of their produce and livestock 
taken for the army. 

The house is full of beautiful an- 
tique furniture, including a grand- 
father clock from England older than 
Woodbourne, which still keeps good 
time today. 
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The attic is full of relics of the past. 
There’s a yarn winder, a spinning 
wheel, ladder back chairs, old jugs, 
pewter utensils and a cupboard full of 
old bonnets worn by the Moon an- 
cestors. 

James farmed part of the estate and 
put the rest into a nursery, starting a 
business which still continues in the 
family. Though the Woodbourne Nur- 
sery has been leased for a number of 
years now by the Styer Brothers Or- 
chards, there is another nursery con- 
tinued by James’ descendants over on 
Lincoln Highway, Morrisville. It is 
called the Snipes Nurseries, run by 
Mrs. Jane Moon Snipes and her two 
sons. 

Moses, James’ son, was a noted 
surveyor besides carrying on his 
father’s business. He surveyed and 
laid out many of the roads in the 
southeastern part of the county. 

His grandson, Charles Moon, born 
at Woodburne in 1820, was also a 
surveyor and a civil engineer, a grad- 
uate of Friends School, Westown 
Chester County. He trained his own 
son, Charles Henry, in the business, 
and also the son of his friend and 
neighbor. Edward Pickering. Edward 
Pickering 2nd, the son, was succeeded 
in the business by his son, Edward 
Pickering 3rd, who bought the busi- 
ness after the death of Charles Henry. 
It is now called Pickering, Corts and 
Summerson and the company serves 
as engineers for various townships in 
the county. 

All of Charles’ blue-prints and 
charts, from 1855 down, are filed in 
the office of the company on Wood- 
bourne Road. One chart of Bristol 
Borough, when it had less than 2500 
residents, shows each property and its 
owner printed in Charles Moon’s neat 
handwriting. 

Charles Moon sold part of his 
property to the Philadelphia and 
Reading Railway for the branch line 
which was built from Philadelphia to 
New York. It is still running regular- 
ly but the station, called Woodbourne, 
has been sold and hauled away. You 
now have to flag the train if you want 


to get on at Woodbourne. 

Charles also opened a coal and 
lumber yard at Woodbourne station 
in 1876 and was the first postmaster 
when a post office was established 
there in 1882. 

Charles Henry Moon, like his an- 
cestors before him, was a “birth-right” 
member of Falls Monthly Meeting. 
William and Hannah Penn had been 
in attendance at meeting in 1701 
when Charles’ ancestors, John and 
Mary Sotcher, were married. 

His interest in William Penn was 
so deep that in 1931 he suggested to 
Charles Warner that the original 
Pennsbury grounds, then owned by 
the Warner Company, be donated so 
that Penn’s home, Pennsbury could 
be rebuilt. This was granted, with 
nearly 10 acres deeded. 

Then the late Senator Joseph 
Grundy succeeded in getting the As- 
sembly to donate appropriations to 
pay for uncovering the original site 
of the manor house. Mr. Moon was 
made chairman of the project and 
went to England to find the original 
plans made for the building of Penns- 
bury. The reconstruction was finished, 
and the building dedicated in 1938. 

Charles Henry Moon was, like all 
the Moons, tall and blond, showing 
the strength of his Norse inheritance. 
He made a striking figure in his plain 
dark suit and round-crowned_ black 
hat, at Friends Meeting or even at the 
International Road Builders Congress 
at the Hague, to which he was sent as 
a delegate in 1938. 

His words were few but weighty 
and his kindliness won him affection- 
ate esteem throughout Quakerdom. 
His wife, the former Mary Louisa 
Sharpless, was also a prominent figure 
in the community, wearing the bonnet 
and plain dress of the Quakers of her 
day. 

Little Elizabeth Weinman attends 
Sunday School at the Falls Monthly 
Meeting, Fallsington, the 11th gener- 
ation to attend there. She sleeps at 
Woodbourne in the house built by her 
ancestor. Surely, in such a changing 
world, hers is a priceless heritage. A 


BLEAM’S FURS 


soft, warm and sleek 
with a velvet touch on your pocketbook 


full line of luxurious fur 
coats, stoles, jackets 


Deerskin jackets and accessories 


ROUTE 309, ONE-HALF MILE SOUTH OF QUAKERTOWN 


536-2382 
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how to 
choose 
from 
30.000 
German 
wines 


There are some 50,000 registered 
German Wines. 


Most of these wines are shipped 
as Liebfraumilch—thename given 
to a type of choice Rhine Wines. 


BLUE Nun is a Liebfraumilch, 
too. We think the best. 

Why do we think so? 

Because many years ago BLUE 
NUN arranged to secure the an- 
nual grape crops of some of the 
finest growers. BLUE NUN is pro- 
duced from these choice grapes 
to assure its uniform quality. 
This is one reason why BLUE 
Nun has devotees in 76 countries. 
And it can be served throughout 
any kind of meal. 

Why not treat yourself to BLUE 
NUN today? You may become a 
devotee, too. 


>. ie 
Ot LEBFRAUMILCH 


<N] BLUE NUNI 


LIEBFRAUMILCH 
| WSICHEL SOHNE 


— SCHIEFFELIN & CO., N.Y. 


Winter Holiday 


ere we were in Nassau, riding 

down Bay Street in a fringed 
Surrey. The carriage was painted a 
pretty, soft lavender, and perched 
saucily on the head of the horse pull- 
ing it was a hat — of matching laven- 
der straw. This alone was sufficient to 
put us in a holiday mood. And, al- 
though just arrived, we also were al- 
ready in the mood British, for we had 
flown to the Bahamas by BOAC. 
From past experience we had known 
beforehand that the comfort, cuisine 
and service BOAC dispenses aboard 
its planes would waft us into the 
mood, beginning almost the minute 
we stepped aboard the giant jet. 

New Providence, the grande dame 
of the Bahamas, was as entrancing as 
ever, with its pristine, colonial visage, 
handsome shops, its Chelsea Potters, 
“army” of flamingos, gay night spots 
with goombay calypso rhythms. A 
trip on a catamaran, and a look-see 
at underwater gardens and marine life 
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By Eugenia Bedell 


were delightful. But since our special 
purpose was to see at least some of the 
Out Islands, we soon thrummed off, 
early one morning, on Bahamas Air- 
ways. Below, waters in shades of 
topaz and peridot, in aquamarine, 
turquoise, emerald, sapphire and opal 
embraced myriad rocks and diminui- 
tive cays. 

Our choice of where to go was 
wide, for the Bahamas are far-flung, 
scattered in bits and pieces, much as 
the glowing embers from a whirling 
pinwheel are flung out at a fireworks 
display. Stretching south and east 
some 750 miles from a point about 
50 miles east of Palm Beach, “700 
Pieces of Paradise” mingle with ap- 
proximately 2,400 cays (keys), glori- 
fied sandbars and rocks. With Nas- 
sau, on New Providence, as the hub 
of. the pinwheel, the Bahamas are 
sprinkled over 90,000 square miles of 
brilliant Atlantic waters. 

In a succession of days spent wan- 


dering the skies, and settling in briefly 
here and there, we found that the 
Exuma Cays, by boat or from the air, 
are surrounded by unbelievably ex- 
quisite waters, and that big, sprawling, 
mangrove-swamped Andros, with its 
few “pockets of civilization,” wears 
an other-world mien. We discovered 
that Eleuthera is long (100 miles) 
and lanquid, the Abacos charmingly 
cay-clasped, that sports fishermen have 
long cottoned to little Bimini, and that 
San Salvador was the land Columbus 
first sighted in the New World. And 
on and on the islands went. 

And we found that club is a club is 
not a club. Although a number of 
hostelries call themselves clubs, and 
at some that does mean only members 
and their friends may stay, at others 
all are welcome (one accommodates 
over 500 guests and boasts bowling 
alleys); still others call themselves 
clubs merely to circumvent certain 
local liquor laws. Somé islands have 
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“posh” resorts (Eleuthera, for in- 
stance), some have rustic fishing 
camps to delight the hardiest anglers, 
and some have simple, comfortable, 
relaxed hostelries, where no one ever 
heard of formica or neon and nary 
an automobile be-fumes the balmy 
breezes. 

Many of the islands’ little com- 
munities startle the American traveler, 
looking, as they do, not at all unlike 
Nantucket or Martha’s Vineyard, but 
with palms, bougainvillea and those 
unbelievable jewel-toned waters. This 
becomes less surprising when visitors 
learn a large proportion of the popu- 
lation on some of the island consists 
of descendants of Englishmen loyal to 
George III, who de-camped from the 
Thirteen Colonies during the years 
surrounding the Revolution. 

But of all the Out Islands, the most 
talked about one is, somewhat para- 
doxically, the least distant from New 
Providence. A mere whistle from 
bustling Nassau, Paradise Island, long 
known for its public area of Paradise 
Beach, was recently purchased by 
Huntington Hartford. The spanking- 
new Ocean Club he has built there 
forms the nucleus of what is surely 
one of the most dignified, quietly- 
elegant resorts extant. With its hand- 
some architecture, exquisite landscap- 
ing, famed cuisine — with Gary Play- 
er as golf pro and Pancho Gonzales 
as tennis pro, it is the “talk” of many 
a living room and patio throughout 
the world. Paradise currently is, they 
say, the most “in” of all the Out 
Islands. 

Swissair, not only suggests Holidays 
on skis, but also that you ski in not 
one, but two Alpine countries during 
your trip. The international airline 
offers a number of packages which 
feature all-inclusive arrangements in 
Switzerland, Austria, Germany, 
France and Italy, and notes advan- 
tage may be taken of Family Plan and 
off-season air fares. Swissair’s Holi- 
days on Skis folder includes a ski- 
graph which is actually a cost-of-stay 
computer, covering prevailing rates at 
sports centers in all the aforemention- 
ed countries. (2) 

* * * 


Qantas, Australia’s globe girdling 
airline, offers an attractive brochure 
on the Phillippines. It is not only am- 
ply endowed with interesting informa- 
tion, but also magically manages to 
impart more than an inkling of the 
atmosphere the traveler will encounter 
in the Philippine Archipelago. (3) 


* * * 


Twenty-eight ports, 61 days, and 
all aboard Canadian Pacific’s Empress 
of Canada. So it’s “All aboard” on 
February 21st for a gala cruise to the 


eastern end of the blue, blue Medi- 
terranean, with a fabulous itinerary, 
going and coming, to please any and 
all of the 570 guests (the cruise is 
limited to that number) lucky enough 
to be aboard at this time. (4) 

* * * 


For an elegant, 18th-century atmos- 
phere on a bit of lazy, sun-drenched, 
be-palmed Caribbean shore, for an 
out-of-this-world cuisine, supervised 
by a Continental chef and sous-chef, 
there is nothing, say Barbados-philes, 
to equal or even compare to Sandy 
Lane. All bedrooms face the sea and 
all double rooms include a private 
veranda. Sports facilities abound, in- 
cluding the adjacent, beautifully-land- 
scaped 9-hole golf course. (5) 

* * * 

Air France, in conjunction with 
Bruce Safari, “tells all” in a brochure 
which is almost guaranteed to answer 
any and every question about safaris 
in Kenya and Tanganyika that might 
come to mind. A complete 17-day 
tour of East Africa is fully described, 
as well as the unique 7, 12 or 21-day 
Addasafari, which you tack on to any 
trip you might be planning to another 
area of Africa, to Europe, the Middle 
East or around the world. And you'll 
find Air France can jet you directly 
to Nairobi, capital of Kenya, via 
Paris, Rome or Cairo. (6) 

* * * 


A 24-day Bible Lands-European 

tour, which includes Easter in Jeru- 
salem, will leave the U.S. on March 
29. Under the direction of noted 
Protestant clergyman and author, Dr. 
M. Leo Rippy, the tour will also visit 
the old city walls in Damascus, where 
St. Paul made his escape; Nazareth; 
and the Hebrew University in Jeru- 
salem, where the Dead Sea Scrolls 
may be examined. Many other lands 
and areas, where great religious land- 
marks and monuments will be visited, 
are on the itinerary of this tour, which 
has been scheduled by the American 
Express Religious Travel Division. 
(7) 
Just write the key numbers of the trips 
which interest you on a card and send 
it with your name and address to 
Travel Editor, Bucks County Life 
Prestige Group, 10 W. 45 St., New 
York 36. 


WM. H. STAHL, CHEVROLET 
SOUTHAMPTON 
365 STREET ROAD 


Elmwood 7-2295 
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t was May 1, 1837—one hundred 

and twenty-five years ago—that the 
thirty-eight year old George Washing- 
ton Doane, Bishop of the Episcopal 
Diocese of New Jersey, welcomed 
fifty-two young women—from four 
Northern and three Southern States 
to the school he was founding, in the 
four story, brown stone house on the 
Greenbank in Burlington, New Jersey. 
It was to be known as St. Mary’s Hall 
— the first Episcopal girls school in 
this country — destined to become the 
inspiration for all other church schools 
in the United States. Through the 
years, hundreds of Bucks County 
daughters were numbered among the 
graduates of this pioneer school. 

History records many important 
events in the year 1873. To mention 
only a few — the young Princess 
Victoria ascended the English throne; 
in the United States canals and rail- 
roads were improving transportation; 
easy going Martin Van Buren replaced 
the fiery Andrew Jackson as Presi- 
dent. Less promising — the country 
was on the verge of the worst depres- 
sion in its young life. Not a pro- 
pitious time to start a radically new 
type of educational institution but its 
founder was a man of vision and un- 
limited courage. With a scarcity of 
funds and contrary to the advice of 
many of his friends, Bishop Doane — 
the first American Bishop to preach in 
Londons’ Westminister Abbey — 
established a church school that 
would for the first time offer women 
the same educational opportunities 
available to men. 


George Washington Doane had 
from boyhood an intense interest in 
books and reading. He had been a 
teacher before and after entering the 
Ministry and had owned and operat- 
ed a boys school. When asked what 
special qualifications a young woman 
should have to enter St. Mary’s, the 
Bishop replied — “All who desire in- 
struction will be welcome, whatever 
their religion, birthright or the pro- 
fession of their parents.” At that time 
professional actors were regarded 
with contempt and it was believed 
that the Bishop’s reference to “the 
profession of parents” indicated that 
daughters of actors would not be ex- 
cluded from St. Mary’s. 

In 1847 the Chapel of the Holy 
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Innocents was erected beside the 
original building, and consecrated. 
This chapel was designed by John 
Notman, one of the period’s most 
famous architects and is still regard- 
ed by many architectural authorities 
as one of the finest examples of small 
Gothic architecture in this country. 


Notman — architect for Princeton’s 
Nassau Hall and many existing 
churches in Philadelphia and else- 
where — also designed “Riverside”, 


the Bishop’s attractive home near the 
school. After his death, “Riverside” 
was occupied by his successor, Bishop 
William Henry Odenheimer. How- 
ever, Odenheimer’s successor, Bishop 
John Scarborough, prefered to live in 
Trenton, maintaining a small apart- 
ment at the school. 

“Riverside” was then leased for 
several years to the then exclusive Bur- 
lington Club. The lease was canceled 
when the school needed it for class 
rooms and living quarters for some 
members of the faculty. Eventually 
this historic home where the school’s 
founder wrote the beautiful hymn — 
“Fling out the banner let it float —”, 
and many other hymns found today 
in the Episcopal hymn book was 
abandoned to the squirrels and the 
vandals and finally torn down. Recent- 
ly a parent remarked — 

“It’s wonderful they’ve torn down 
that awful old building. Now we have 
more room to park our cars.” 

As the number of students increas- 
ed, two new buildings were erected. 
First, Odenheimer, and later Scar- 
borough, named for the two Bishops, 
as the original building became known 
as Doane. William Mewett, another 
famous architect, designed Scar- 
borough, with its spaciously beautiful 
dining room on the first floor, where 
a full length portrait of Bishop Scar- 
borough hangs over the fire place. 
Hewett, a native of Burlington, whose 
home next to the school, is now a part 
of St. Mary’s, was the architect for 
Philadelphia’s Bellevue Stratford 
Hotel, the original Waldorf Astoria 
Hotel in New York, and Bolt Castle 
on Hart’s Island, one of the Thou- 
sand Islands in the St. Lawrence 
River. 


The Castle — like the Taj Mahal 
in India was intended as a monument 
for a beloved wife. The idea for the 
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huge mansion was conceived by 
George C. Bolt, the fore runner of the 
great chain hotel owners of today. 
It was to be his wife’s summer home, 
but before the Castle was completed 
Mrs. Bolt died and all work on it 
stopped, to the great disappointment 
of the architect. William Hewett was 
not only a close neighbor of St. 
Mary’s, but for many years one of 
its devoted Trustees. His three daugh- 
ters attended the school and all St. 
Mary’s girls of that time were fascin- 
ated by his stories about the exotic 
home being erected on Hart’s Island. 

St. Mary’s had its own special prob- 
lems during the Civil War. General 
Grant maintained a home in Burling- 
ton for his family which is still an 
attractive residence and was on his 
way there when word reached him at 
Camden, of the assasination of Presi- 
dent Lincoln. During the War, on a 
visit to Burlington, he was tendered 
a reception at St. Mary’s. The num- 
ber of students had then reached 200, 
of which 70 were from below the 
Mason and Dixon Line. Determined 
to show “this man of blood” what 
they thought of him, these girls re- 
fused to take part in the ceremonies 
and shut themselves in a class room. 
Curiosity, or perhaps a dislike of 
closed doors, prompted the General 
to open the door of this room. He 
found himself face to face with a 
group of angry daughters of the Con- 
federacy, to his intense amusement. 

For several years the school year 
lasted forty-five weeks and the girls 
spent both Christmas and Fourth of 
July at St. Mary’s. The recorded ac- 
counts of the celebration of those 
holidays make excellent reading as do 
those of an average school day, which 
began at the astonishingly early hour 
of 5:30. A great, clanging bell 
wakened the girls each morning. They 
were given an hour to dress, “because 
of the lack of luxury in sanitary ar- 
rangements, and the many flowing 
garments of their apparel.” The re- 
mainder of the day was devoted to 
prayer, study and “ladylike” exercise. 


There are some St. Mary’s gradu- 
ates today, who recall a more modern 
school day at the Hall when they 
were wakened by electric bells, in- 
stead of the old, harsh sounding one 
but the rising hour was still 5:30. As 
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if shot from a cannon, each girl was 
out of bed, hurrying into a two piece 
gym suit, then downstairs and out 
doors to the Circle which at that 
time stretched the full length of the 
campus. Regardless of weather, each 
girl had to run — not walk — three 
times around the Circle. Then back 
to the campus door, where two white 
coated waitors stood with large trays, 
filled with cups of steaming water. 
Every girl made a face, drank the 
water, and hurried upstairs. “Sanitary 
conditions” by this time had been 
drastically improved so there was a 
scramble for the showers. The “flow- 
ing garments” had been replaced by 
easily donned, well tailored Peter 
Thompson uniforms — dark blue for 
day time, white for evening. 


Like all old institutions St. Mary’s 
has its customs and traditions. 
Founder's Day celebrates Bishop 
Doane’s birthday, with the crowning 
of his portrait and the Bishop’s Feast. 
Shortly before Christmas vacation, 
there is a presentation in the Chapel 
of the Christmas Mystery. There are 
the stories about graduates who have 
gone as missionaries to remote parts 
of the world and sent or brought back 
rare trees, shrubs and plants for the 
campus. There is the traditional say- 
ing that regardless of where you go 
in the world, you will find a St. 
Mary’s graduate. It is likely this grew 
out of the tale of two “old grads” who 
unexpectedly met on one of the high- 
est peaks of the Andies. 


The story is still told how Bishop 
Doane was inspired to write “Fling 
out the banner —”. It is said, that one 
day the Bishop was working in his 
library, when a girl came rushing in 
crying—‘Bishop! Bishop! Please come 
and look, a church is floating down 
the river!” The Bishop rose and walk- 
ed to the window. There on a tow 
boat was a small church and a flag 
bearing a cross flew from its spire. 
The Bishop immediately recognized it 
as the floating church built by the 
Philadelphia Seamen’s Mission. When 
it passed out of sight, the Bishop re- 
turned to his desk and wrote the 
beautiful hymn. 


St. Mary’s endures, but like the rest 
of the world it has changed. The old 
buildings are no longer a blaze of light 
in the evenings. There are no board- 
ing pupils. It is now a co-educational 
Country Day School. Boys share 
classes with girls and compete with 
them in sports on the campus. One 
wonders if Bishop Doane — sleeping 
so peacefully in the St. Mary’s Church 
cemetery — is pleased with these in- 
novations. A 


Sape Haze 


On Florida's Gasparilla.Sound and the Gulf of Mexico 


On winding waterways . . . 
Live in this cosmopolitan community of gracious homes . . 


Only a few waterfront residential sites still available .. . 


Cape Haze, located on the west 
coast of Florida, is just halfway 
between Sarasota and Ft. Myers. 
The residential sites are approxi- 
mately 1/3 acre, with waterway 
frontage of 100 to 175 feet. The 
streets are paved and shrubbed, 
and a fine modern central water 
system supplies your needs. 


Enjoy the putting green and private 
trap and skeet club, right in Cape 


Hoze . . . for 1963, under develop- 
ment is a new 3 hole practice golf 
course) . . . At Boca Grande, just 


six miles away, is a fine 18 hole golf 
course. 


There are many activities right in 
Cape Haze. Private Gulf beach, 
lorge swimming pool and cabana 
clubhouse. Wonderful boating 
and fishing. 


Cape Haze Corporation, Box 67B , Placida, Florida 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of your brochure on Cape Haze. 


NAME aast 


ADDRESS. PEREN 


city___ESsSsSsSSsSCOFSFSFSFSFSFSFSSCZONE STATE 
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. A i i y 


davıd charles 
interiors 


62 east oakland ave. 
doylestown, pa. 


is a mutual investment fund of di- 
versified common stocks selected for 
investment quality and income pos- 
sibilities. Free of Pennsylvania per- 
sonal property taxes in opinion of 
counsel. 

Mail this ad for free booklet-pros- 
pectus to 


HARRY F. POOLE 


BLAIR & CO., INC. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
2 PENN CENTER PLAZA 
PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 
LOcust 8-2150 
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From Calle Velasquez 61 


To 62 


D avid Charles Kurfiss comes to 
Doylestown, via Madrid. For- 
merly American Director of an ele- 
gant boutique called “Bazaar,” (Calle 
Velazque, 61) in Madrid, Spain he 
brings to Doylestown a wide exper- 
ience in designing residential and com- 
mercial interiors as well as extensive 
knowledge in the field of antiques and 
accessories. 

He studied architecture at Washing- 
ton University in St. Louis, Missouri 
then went abroad for further study; 
became a successful interior decora- 
tor, a widely-traveled expert on an- 
tiques and fine object d’art and recent- 
ly purchased 62 East Oakland Avenue, 
in Doylestown Pa. Formerly known 
as The Eberharts Interiors, the shop 
and property will house a new vent- 
ure called David Charles Interiors. 
Mrs. Herbert Eberhart, will remain as 
an associate in the new enterprise. Her 
many years of experience in Bucks 
County and established clientele will 
be invaluable to Mr. Kurfiss and his 
partner, Bernard Andre Robin of 
Caracas, Venezuela and Paris. 

The policy of exclusive, one-of-a- 
kind items long established by the 
Eberharts, will be carefully continued 
by the new concern and enhanced by 
frequent select shipments of unusual 
items from all over the world. Mr. 
Robin is at present on a buying trip 
in South America and Mr. Robin’s 
sister supervises the concern’s yes 


Oakland Avenue 


Paris outlet, one of many through the 
major world capitals and will aid in 
the selection and export of Fine 
French Antiques and Accessories for 
the Bucks County Shop. 


Aside from carrying European and 
South American imports the new firm 
will offer a complete design service 
on a residential and commercial basis. 
Mr. Kurfiss empnatically states that 
he has no period preferences and leans 
toward the transitional effect where 
antique and contemporary blend. He 
feels that good design should reflect 
the personality of the owner not the 
designer; that good design is classic 
and timeless; that the best of the old 
and new should be used to comple- 
ment each other to produce a truly 
elegant interior. (No early american 
pole lamps, please!) 


He also suggests that a compre- 
hensive planned program of design 
can eliminate costly errors in the 
future, especially good advice for 
young marrieds. Colar, fabric and 
furnishings should be interrelated so 
that no item becomes obsolete and 
the total effect is complementary to 
the owners. There is no charge for 
advice or suggestions. 

This new Doylestown venture 
promises to be an exciting one for the 
shopper and a valuable service to 
people both in and out of Bucks 
County. A 
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he best-known rebellions in the 

early years of the United States 
were Shay’s Rebellion in Massachu- 
setts in 1786 and the Whiskey Re- 
bellion in southwest Pennsylvania in 
1792. Less well-known was the Hot 
Water Rebellion of Montgomery 
county which resulted when in 1798 
under President John Adams an Act 
of Congress was passed providing for 
‘valuation of lands and dwelling 
houses and the enumeration of slaves 
within the United States.” The money 
to be derived from this tax was to be 
used to raise an army in preparation 
for possible war with France. 

As Pennsylvania had almost no 
slaves, the tax fell on land and dwell- 
ings. Federally appointed district as- 
sessors were instructed to measure 
and count windows to compute the 
tax on houses. In Montgomery County 
among the Pennsylvania Dutch, some- 
one thought up the idea of pouring 
hot water out of upstairs windows on 
the assessors. 

In Bucks County the first organ- 
ized meeting concerning the tax was 
held at the tavern of John Klein near 
Trumbauersville, then called Charles- 
town. Seth Chapman, county admin- 
istrator, later a judge in Lycoming 
County, unsuccessfully addressed the 
meeting, urging compliance with the 
law. 

John Fries of Milford, something 
of a popular figure as a result of his 
part on the side of law and order in 
the Whiskey Rebellion, was against 
the methods used in computing the 
new unpopular tax. He was on active 
duty as a captain of militia in 1777 
and was with Washington at White 
Marsh and Crooked Billett, now cal- 
led Hatboro. Fries, while not an edu- 
cated man, was a persuasive talker. 
By occupation he was a vendue cryer 
or auctioneer and well-known in the 
county. He was able to organize 
a small band of men who harrassed 
the assessors, forcing some to resign 
and others to stop making their 
rounds. 


By Roswell S. Eddy 


A United States marshal, in assist- 
ing the tax officials, arrested the ring- 
leaders of another insurgent group 
from Northampton County. They had 
been operating in an area now part 
of Lehigh County near Millarstown, 
now called Macungie. These men, 
about twenty in number, were taken 
to the Sun Inn at Bethlehem to await 
removal to Philadelphia for trial. This 
was on the evening of March 6, 1799. 

The Sun Inn was completed in 1758 
and stood on the west side of the Le- 
high River in the Moravian settle- 
ment of Bethlehem. It had replaced 
the Crown Inn on the east bank of 
the river as a popular meeting place. 
At the time of the holding of the 
prisoners there, the Sun Inn was un- 
der the management of the Moravians 
with Abraham Levering as landlord. 
Levering was landlord from June 
1790 until June 1799 and died in 
Bethlehem in 1835. 

Many famous military men stayed 
at the Sun Inn during the years of 
1776 and 1777 during the use of the 
Young Ladies Seminary building in 
Bethlehem as a hospital for the Con- 
tinental Army. Neither Washington 
nor Lafayette ever slept at the Sun 
Inn. 

To return to John Fries, he organ- 
ized a band of nearly one hundred and 
fifty men for the march to Bethlehem 
and the release of the twenty prison- 
ers of the marshal. This group must 
have presented quite a picture with 
their assortment of arms and weapons. 
Efforts to halt them at both ends of 
the bridge across the Lehigh failed 
and they continued into the village 
and to the Sun Inn. Much pushing 
and shoving, accompanied with shout- 
ing on both sides, went on both in- 
side and outside the Inn. There were 
no shots fired or any real fighting on 
either side. The United States marshal, 
sensing the determination of Fries men 
and not wanting anv blood shed, final- 
ly released the prisoners. 

Fries and his group returned to 
Bucks County. Not relenting, the 
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Drivi ing Nes Oss Bucks 


United States government appealed to 
Governor Mifflin, who backed up his 
proclamation of March 14, 1799 with 
troops. However, before the state mil- 
itia went into action, United States 
cavalry under General MacPherson 
rearrested the Macungie participants. 
They were tried at Philadelphia, found 
guilty, and fined heavily. 

Fries was among those sought in 
a final cleaning up operation. He had 
in the meantime resumed his auction- 
eering and was taken by the officers 
while conducting a sale near Quaker- 
town. Presence of his dog, Whiskey, 
at the sale is said to have led to his 
capture. 

The first time he was brought be- 
fore the court, the proceedings ended 
in a mistrial. At the second trial, 
Fries was found guilty, although his 
lawyers felt “inciting to riot” was the 
most serious charge that could be 
brought against him. He was sentenc- 
ed to be hanged for treason but was 
pardoned on May 24, 1799 by Presi- 
dent John Adams. A 


For a refreshing experience, we 
recommend a visit to the “a bit dif- 


ferent” farm stand of Jean and Geof- 
frey Brown on New Galena Road, 
just off Route 152, above Chalfont. 
Sevenoakes has all the usual local 
products you might expect to find, 
plus some surprises. A 


For Photographie Quality 
In Advertising 


Froehlich Studio 


Route 202 & Mechanicsville Rd. 
Doylestown, Pa. Phone: 348-9806 
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p” anyone who makes or attempts 
to make a livelihood in show- 
business, things can be very “up” or 
way “down” at Christmas. Either 
you're busy (and busy in theatre 
means working), or you're out of a 
job and the world seems a pretty 
ghastly place to be during the holi- 
days. 

Of course just about here some 
callous soul will say “It’s the same in 
any business”, but it really isn’t. In 
the first place, few employers will fire 
anyone before Christmas, nor is a 
business likely to close just before the 
holidays. 

People in any other profession are 
pretty well able to plan their Christ- 
mas, and be it a happy or an unhappy 
one, at least it’s generally predictable 
one way or the other — not in show- 
business. 


The other day in New York I ran 
into one of the actors who had been 
at Bucks County Playhouse last sum- 
mer and is currently unemployed. He 
can barely afford a meal (no fooling), 
much less a trip home for Christmas, 
and said more mournfully than bitter- 
ly, “It must be really great to have 
everything going for you. Christmas 
is always a ball for a success.” 


Because he’s in the theatre, “for 
better or worse, till they carry me 
off’, success or no success, he’s likely 
to have more “down” Christmases 
during his lifetime than most of us. 
The next day I called successful pro- 
ducer Mike Ellis and asked him to 
try and remember the happiest and 


Penny's Patter 


By Penny Larsen 


the unhappiest Christmases he had 
spent in the theatre. 

He said the happiest was in 1946 
when he was in Philadelphia as assist- 
ant stage manager on “Finian’s Rain- 
bow”, then a try-out show. “It was a 
lively, happy ‘hit’ ”, he recalled, “and 
the cast was excited and ‘up’. The 
worst was in 1948 when I co-produc- 
ed two plays that closed just at Christ- 
mas, ‘Jenny Kissed Me’, and ‘The 
Play’s the Thing’. I won't even com- 
ment on that holiday.” 

Odette Myrtil, whose successful 
restaurant, Chez Odette, keeps her 
busy every day of the year, also had 
“up” and “down” Christmases when 
she was actively engaged as an actress. 

The happiest, remembered Odette, 
“was in 1953 when I opened on 
Christmas Eve as Bloody Mary in the 
hit ‘South Pacific’ ”. “The worst was 
also rather funny. It was in 1940 
when I was sent all the way out to 
Hollywood to play the lead role of 
the housekeeper in ‘Watch On The 
Rhine”, only to be tested and told I 
was too ‘sexy’ for the part.” 

I finally asked Jack Washburn, 
whose Christmas this year is sure to 
be an “up” one, since he’s playing the 
East Indian diplomat in the critically 
controversial but  sold-out-for-two- 
years “Mr. President”. He said “I’ve 
been very lucky. So far they've all 
been great.” 

Of course Jack is still quite young, 
but considering the unreliability of 
the theatre world, I can see why he 
and his wife Diane named their house 
in New Hope “touch wood”. A 


Fosters Tay & Cycle Shop 


We are now set up for Christmas with the 
finest in Domestic and Imported Toys. 
You can case your Christmas shopping and 
make it a pleasure by stopping in shortly 
and looking around. We will lay away any 
toys of your choice until Christmas Eve, if 
necessary. Open daily 9 to 5:30 — Fridays 
until 9:00 P.M. — After Thanksgiving, 
Open evenings 


Call 348-4348. 


139 S. MAIN ST. Æ DOYLESTOWN, PENNA. 
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The Gift Every 
Woman Loves! 


Luxurious Lingerie 


Plan to please her more with the gift lovely . . . 
lingerie! We've a vast variety of pajamas and 
gowns, robes and slips, pettis and panties, and 
all of them offer the practical glamour she 
appreciates . . . in quick-drying, no-ironing, 
long-wearing fabrics. 


Separates Sweaters 
Slacks Storm Coats 
Jackets Skirts 

Rainwear Dresses 
Knits Accessories 


THE 
TOWNE SHOP 


IN NEWTOWN 

15 South State St. 

IN SOUTHAMPTON 
Southampton Shopping Center 
498 2nd Street Pike 
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DESIGN 


The artist stretched his canvas, to paint a 
picture for his child. 
A small, jewel-like Nativity, he planned, 
That she could examine, 
And pick up in her hand ... 
Oh gay, and sunny, for her knowing... . 
With a calm, and gentle Mother, 
A solicitous Joseph, standing by... 
And a babe, all smiles and laughter, 
with its arms held wide. 
The light from the window slanted right, 
The cartoon he'd made quite suited, 
The oils, mixed on his palette, were a symphony 
of gold and purple and translucent green. 
So, he approached his easel, whistling, 
to paint his Xmas gift for Jean. 
All went well... his brush was pointed, 
in his accustomed hand, 
So the flesh came smooth and rounded, 
And the small babe’s smile was bland. . . 
But suddenly all went wrong and wry... 
He called his wife to bring the child, 
To take a critic’s stand... 
“The baby Jesus needs some pets .. .” 
She politely stated, standing there. 
So, the artist sketched in the classic 
Bovinal ox, the sheep and lambs... 
“Lovely” crowed young Jean, 
And clapped her star-fish hands. 
“If fine, my picture proves... 
l'Il put a fretted, golden frame on it, 
And hang it on her Xmas tree,” the artist said, 
And stood back to appraise the canvas square... 
But, no it was not yet completed... , 
He placed three shepherd figures in one corner, 
Quite reverently kneeling... 
But the picture lacked a focal point, he knew... 
“Bring Jean again .. .” the painter ordered. 
And in she came, in muff and tippet, 
snow sparkling her upturned face. 
“Now give the babe a gift . . .” she pleaded, 
“Like the silver top we bought today, 
for baby Ned.” 
“Go fetch it,” cried her Father, 
And they brought the silver top and spun it, 
‘Til it hummed before the babe, 
And flashed its bright design of blue and green. 
Now his smile has a truer meaning, 
And his outstretched arms a love divine .. . 
“Some day this self same infant 
Will give his life, for the spinning-top 
we call the world. . .” 
“But I shall not tell my Jean... not yet,” 
And the painter brushed in the whirling top, 
This baby would grow to love so greatly, 
With a newly grave and tender hand. 


—kKathryn Penzer Hughes 
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HOME-GROWN CHRISTMAS TREES 


Thousands of all sizes. Choose yours in the 


field and see it being cut. Bring the family- 


Grandpa and baby too. FUN for everybody! 
OPEN DEC. 8 to 25 


& BLACK’S Christmas Tree Farm & 
Stoney Hill Rd., near NEW HOPE, PENNA. 
Russell V. Black, Prop. 


HERE'S HELP 
FOR EVERY 
PROGRAM CHAIRMAN! 


Here are program subjects 
of wide interest, such as 
science, national defense, 
community safety, music 
and arts... films for use 
without cost to: ~~ 


e CLUBS 
e CHURCHES 
e SCHOOLS 


e SERVICE 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Many of these 16mm 
sound films are in color. 
To obtain a copy of the 
catalog, telephone or stop 
in at your local Business 
Office. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Your neighbors enlarging your world through service and science 
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e Breat Valley Mills 
= ers Church ie 


For the Different Gift in Perfect Taste From The 
Pennsylvania Dutch Country 


Shipped Year-round World Wide 


We 
\ = 1710 


(We 


CHEESES - SMOKED MEATS - SWEETS & SOURS 
STONE GROUND FLOURS - PRESERVES - BUTTERS 


> Established 


z 


MEI 


For the best in good eating visit our Country Store located 
in the heart of the Pennsylvania Dutch Country or send today 
for our illustrated catalog. 


ROUTE 563, KELLERS CHURCH, PA. 
FERNDALE 2-8911 


Pr tr. 


Pete” 


mora 


pg 
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TREVOSE SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOCIATION 


Trenton & Pennsylvania Aves. 
Morrisville, Pa. 
CY 5-4121 


Liberal Dividends for 47 Years 


Street & Brownsville Rds 
Trevose, Pa 
EL 7-6700 
Assets $25,000,000.00 


“Mortgage Money Available” 


Bucks County's Original Insured Association Serving Delaware Valley, U.S.A, 


IF the 11 country trip would leave you breathless, and unable 
to sort your memories... . 


IF you are the person who likes to explore one area and 
concentrate... 


IF your interests are not confined, but your time is.. . 


THEN ... keep reading 
Join a group of those similarly inclined and really visit Britain. 


BUCKS COUNTY LIFE and BOAC have prepared an itiner- 
ary of unusual interest. See page 43 for more details. It combines 
seeing sights, and insights. 


MALS TA TRAVEL AGENCY 


52 E. STATE ST., DOYLESTOWN 348-4700 
Open Six Days A Week; Evenings By Appointment 
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TOO WHITE CHRISTMAS 
(Continued from Page 11) 


“Yes”. 

“Well, they were just imitating the 
people who had waited for His birth 
so long ago, weren’t they? But now 
we have a real baby to wait for. A 
brand new Christmas baby. Do you 
remember how many of the Christ- 
mas carols are really waiting songs, 
like this one?” And she began on the 
first verse of “O, Little Town of 
Bethlehem”. 


Even as she sang, the snow stopped 
falling, as silently and as suddenly as 
it had begun, and Ann’s voice lifted 
as she sang “It came Upon The Mid- 
night Clear”. She sang alone as the 
children watched in wonder, and she 
herself experienced a sense of the 
meaning of Christmas Eve that she 
had long since forgotten. As she 
slipped easily from one well-loved 
carol to another, she knew that the 
children’s last anxiety had been quiet- 
ed and that true peace reigned in her 
little world at last. 


She turned as the door to the hall 
opened on Dr. Muller. He was smil- 
ing, weary but triumphant. 

“I just thought you’d all like to 
know that our Christmas baby arrived 
two minutes after midnight. A fine, 
healthy boy.” 

A sigh of relief and joy swept the 
small band of vigil keepers in which 
Ann joined heartily. The children 
would sleep now, easily and peace- 
fully. 


She was grateful for the help Dr. 
Muller offered as she wheeled the 
heavy beds back into their proper 
places. When she had made a final 
check of each child, blown out the 
candles and returned to the hall, he 
was waiting for her. 

“I have to get back”, he said, “but 
before I go, I just wondered. Would 
you like to come to the Cross’s party 
with me tomorrow? If you're not too 
tired, I mean”. 

She smiled at him gratefully. “I'd 
love to”. 

“Good”, he said, returning the 
smile. ‘I'll call you later about the 
time”. 

She nodded and he turned to go. 
Just as he stepped into the elevator, 
he looked back at her, still smiling. 

“By the way”, he said’ “Merry 
Christmas!” 

Ann nodded again, afraid to trust 
her voice. Tomorrow would probably 
be very merry after all, but tonight 
still held a solemn joy all its own that 
she wanted to hold on to just a little 
longer. A 
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The Gift She Wants 
Most of All! 


Give her a treasure chest of a life time 
of beauty. Zeigler Facial Exerciser The 
cosmetic Box that never needs refilling. 
This fabulous Box Unit brings you fresh 
beauty by electronics! It renews the re- 
silience of facial muscles, reaches beyond 
the range of creams to restore circula- 
tion. It is gentle, pleasant, and so easy 
to use. . . and so effective. Small wonder 
that this little Kit is to women a most 
coveted gift. 

For further information - Call or write 

today 


DI 3-6184 or 348-2114 
ZEIGLER FACIAL EXERCISER 
979 Elbow Lane Warrington, Pa. 


Look Your 
Glamorous Best 
For the Holidays 


18 w. mechanic street, new hope, pa. 


vo 2-5331 


FOLKLORE TALK 
FOR CLUBS AND 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Stories, legends, tall tales and tradi- 
tions of the people of Bucks in the 
good—and the bad—old days. Re- 
counted by Grace Chandler, of the 
BUCKS COUNTY LIFE editorial 
staff, for a nominal fee. 420 West 
Court Street, Doylestown, Penna. 
Filmore 8-4874. 


HOLIDAY GOURMET 


SWISS FONDUE 
makes an exciting supper dish — 


Feien news for the host and hostess 
who would like to entertain guests 
Continental style during the Holidays. 
Here are four specialties that will 
add prestige to any company occasion. 
The surprise is that while each dish 
hints of a royal-family chef in the 
kitchen . . . it is actually quick and 
easy to prepare. 

The next time you have friends 
droping in for after-dinner dessert 
and coffee, serve them elegant “Ile 
Flottante” or floating island. Couple 
this with coffee and a renowned cog- 
nac brandy such as Martell, and 
you’ve dished up a tasty treat with the 
air of Gay Paree! 

Perhaps you’re the informal type? 
Then your friends expect hearty 
cheese set out with heaping bowls of 
fruit . . . and mugs of a steaming 
spiced wine drink like delectable 
“Danish Bishop.” Simplicity itself to 
make — using Danish Cherry Kijafa 
Wine and clovestuck roasted oranges. 
The result is an exotic brew unlike 
anything else that ever turned an even- 
ing into a party. 

But for a real party fun-dish, try a 
fondue of Switzerland Swiss Cheese 
made with French Vermouth stirred 
over a low flame until bubbly. Guests 
spear crusty chunks of bread on forks, 
take turns dipping into the melted 
golden goodness, twirling bread until 
well-coated. | Vermouth-on-the-Rocks 
(with twists of lemon peel) can be 
enjoyed while the fondue is a-making. 
With the fondue, serve steaming black 
coffee spiked with Cognac Brandy. 
When is Fondue served? As a com- 
plete meal or, as the exciting part of 
a hot-and-cold buffet . . . or, as a real- 
ly different TV snack. 

And for an evening with a little nip 
in the air, warm up your guests with 
a supper that was once an all-time 
favorite at the celebrated 18th century 
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CHRISTMAS 
TREES 


Live and Cut 
Selected Stock 
Reasonably Priced 


New Britain 


ETS Nursery 
Route 202, New Britain 348-2650 


The Bambi Shop 


CHILDREN’S CLOTHING ano FURNITURE 


CHRISTMAS CHEER FOR 
YOUR LITTLE DEAR 


open daily 
9 A.M. to 9 P.M. 
’til Christmas 
Free Parking 
in rear on 


A W. Court St. 


57 West State St. DOYLESTOWN 
BUCKS COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA 


Jewelry * 
Watches - Diamonds 


ROGER W. KRAUT 
29-31 W. State St., Doylestown 
348-4884 


Z 


Ji 
Rr Holiday Y 


C Time 
Ss 


And time for entertainment 
The usual party round 

You'd better check your party 
clothes, your table linens too 
Send them to 


Strand 


Fabric Care Services 
65 S. MAIN ST. 


DOYLESTOWN 


348-3556 Enterprise 1-0031 
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White Horse Cellar Coaching Inn in 
Edinburgh, Scotland. This famous inn, 
immortalized by Sir Walter Scott in 
his “Waverly Novels” and patronized 
by such notables as James Boswell, 
David Hume, Dean Swift, William 
Wordsworth, Adam Smith and Robert 
Burns, is so important historically that 
the Scottish Government is in the 
process of restoring it as part of its 
reconstruction and rehabilitation of 
“olde” Edinburgh. 

Here before the hearthfire, travel- 
lers from the London coach stretched 
their weary limbs, “stoked up” with 
the “cratur” and exchanged witticisms. 
Regular meals were not served at tav- 
erns in those days but a selection of 
foods might be set out on a sideboard 
or a cup of Scotch crab soup or 
“Partan Bree” might be ladled from 
a kettle swinging over the fire... 
and while they waited, they sipped 
contentedly of the whisky for which 
the inn was famous. 

But best of all, this zesty soup can 
be prepared in advance of dinner and 
the heating-up time used to roll out 
soda scones as the perfect accompani- 
ment. “Bake” them the time-honored 
Scotch way, on a pancake griddle. 
“Partan Bree” and buttered scones are 
also ideal as a nightcap before guests 
depart into the chill of the night, 
homeward bound. 

Whatever your choice, keep it sim- 
ple. When you are relaxed and un- 
hurried, you will enjoy your guests 
more, and vice versa. New, unusual 
foods or drinks are fun but they need 
not be complicated, as the following 
recipes demonstrate. 


SODA SCONES 

2 cups flour 
teaspoon soda 
teaspoon cream of tartar 
teaspoon salt 

% cup buttermilk 
Sift dry ingredients, add milk to make 
a soft dough. Turn onto floured board 
and knead lightly into two rounds. 
Roll to 1⁄4 inch thickness and cut each 
round into 4 triangles (This can be 
done in advance.) Bake on hot, light- 
ly greased griddle or electric skillet 
set at 350° until pale brown, first on 
one side, then the other. Serve hot 
spread with “lashings of fresh coun- 
try butter. Makes 8 scones. 


PARTAN BREE 
3⁄4 cup uncooked rice 
2 cups milk 
6-2 oz. can crabmeat 
3 tablespoons cream sherry 
4 cups water 
1 chicken bouillon cube 
Salt and pepper to taste 
Dash of cayenne pepper 
1 bottle (8 oz.) clam juice, heated 
1 cup light cream 
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\ 4 HARROWER HOUSE 
| OF DECOUPAGE 
/ River Road 

N Upper Black Eddy 
Hen Bucks County, Pa. 


\ Christmas Shop 
@) Now Open 
Now is the time to join the Fall 
and Winter classes in Decoupage, 
gold-leafing, party and Christmas 
decoration. 

Write for. descriptive 
phone 982-5104. 


DOROTHY HARROWER 
DECOUPAGE WORKSHOP 


Ralph $. Kuhn 
Apotheraru 


42-44 E. Court Street 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
Tel. 348-8080 


matter or 


Be Weather Wise == GWINNERIZE! 


Gwinner’s Atlantic gives you dependable, 
Weather-Controlled deliveries — When You 
Need Them! Maximum Service at Minimum 
Cost. 


Insure Comfortable Weather In Your Home 
All Year Round By Calling 


GWINNER’S 
Atlantic Heating Oils 
Prompt 24-Hour Delivery & Oil Burner Service 


Doylestown 348-2668 or 348-5784 


Winter is just 
around the corner 
Gwinnerize! 


LUXURIOUS FURS FOR HER 
MOST MEMORABLE CHRISTMAS 


This is The Place For Value and Quality 


RM Tng. 


FAMOUS FOR FINE FURS 
FACTORY SHOWROOMS 
218 NEW STREET QUAKERTOWN, PA 


Fine Fur Coats, Jackets, Stoles and Scarfs 
Ladies Cloth Coats and Suits Too. 


SAY MERRY CHRISTMAS TO THE WHOLE FAMILY — with a Custom 
880 Dodge Station Wagon! A 4-Door Hard-top that’s really big — in value 
— comfort and economy. 


|. M. JARRETT oLD york ROAD, HATBORO, PA. 
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Seuenoaks Farm 
New Galena Rd. 
Chalfort, Pa. 

822-0879 


EGGS - CHICKEN - HONEY 
JELLIES - FLOUR - SPICES 


also for Christmas 
Santa Cakes 
Cookies 


Candies — and 


Christmas Greens 


We specialize in 
HANDMADE LAMPSHADES 


CAMP BALDY 


In Maine 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
AGES 8-14 


Specializing in watersports—Offers fun and 
excellent instruction in Swimming, Rowing, 
Canoeing, Sailing, Aquaplaning, Wood and 
Camp Craft, Arts and Crafts, Archery, Fenc- 
ing, Tumbling, Badminton, Corrective pos- 
ture work, Trips—Emphasis on individual 
needs and ability — adequate equipment — 
Hot Showers and Cabins. Scandinavian back- 
ground, Director Mrs. E. Thorrestrup Bald- 
win, Camp Baldy, Chemo Pond, East Edding- 
ton, Me. Folder on request. 


Clocks and Watches of all kinds re- 
paired. Specializing in Antique and 
Grandfather. Pickup and Delivery. 
Call: 


ANNO VIOLA 


Windybush Rd. 862-2879 
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Burners 
Plumbing Fixtures 


Edwards Plumbing & Heating Co. 
Registered 
620 Neshaminy Ave. Neshaminy, Pa. 
DlIamond 3-6080 Estimates Given 


ART PRINTER 
Many years experience, trained in Ger- 
many in lithography, seeks position with 
Museum or Print Club. Skilled artist in 
black or color. Has own handpresses and 
stones brought from Germany 50 years 
ago. For interview write: Theodore 
Cuno, 7535 Lawndale St., Phila. 1, Pa. 


(Continued form Page 27) 

Cook rice in milk until soft, about 30 
minutes. Remove gristle from crab- 
meat, reserving crabmeat. Mash re- 
maining crab, beating into it the hot 
clam juice. Add this with water and 
dissolved bouillon cube to milk and 
simmer until thickened, stirring oc- 
casionally (but do not allow to boil). 
When thickened, stir in sherry and 
cream. Garnish with reserved crab- 
meat. If spicier flavor is desired, add 
Worcestershire sauce to taste. Makes 
8 to 10 hearty servings. 


SWISS FONDUE AU VERMOUTH 
I lb. Switzerland Swiss (Emmentaler) 
cheese, shredded or finely cut 
1 clove garlic 
Freshly-ground pepper 
2 loaves Italian or French bread cut 
in bite-size pieces, each of which 
must have at least one side of crust 
1 tablespoon flour 
2⁄2 cups French Vermouth 
Rub bowl of earthenware or porcelain- 
coated cast iron casserole or chafing 
dish with garlic clove. Pour in Noilly 
Prat; heat over alcohol burner unit 
at medium heat until vermouth begins 
to bubble. (Or Fondue may be made 
in round electric skillet set at 210° 
Fahrenheit.) Meantime toss shredded 
Switzerland Swiss Cheese with flour. 
Add cheese to hot vermouth by hand- 
fuls, stirring after each addition until 
cheese is thoroughly melted. Grate 
pepper over Fondue. Mixture should 
bubble slightly all the time. Serve bub- 
bling hot; guests spear bread cubes 
with long forks, dunk in Fondue with 
twirling motion, to coat bread with 
cheese. 


DANISH BISHOP 
Stick 1 dozen whole cloves in an or- 
ange, roast the orange at 350° for 
about 30 minutes. Cut orange into 
quarters, place in casserole or chafing 
dish, cover with 1 bottle (fifth) Dan- 
ish Cherry Kijafa Wine and 1 table- 
spoon maple-blended syrup. Heat un- 
til steam begins to rise. A 
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A DESIGNERS and MAKERS 
= of 


== EARLY AMERICAN 


PINE FURNITURE 


Over 100 pieces hand-made at this delight- 

Pul Country Shop, shown with coordinated 

upholstered furniture, lamps and accessories 
* 


Also, always a selection of fine GIFTS 
appropriatt to the season. Drive over today? 


The Zennox Shop 


Route U.S. 202, Mt Airy 
smiles northeast of Cambertville, N.J. 


e*eetet ft @ © @ © © © @ @ @ 


home 


loans 
insured 


savings 
Doylestown Federal 
Savings & Loan Association 


17 W. COURT ST Doylestown, Pa 
Phone: 348-4554 


FERET Ve 


Home of 
Bucks County Quality Candy 
TOWNSEND HOUSE 
115 E. Maple Avenue 
Langhorne, Pa. SK 7-2526 
Open Thursday, Friday, Saturday 


WHOLESALE RETAIL 
Orders Mailed 
Get your Christmas orders in now 
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Elliott Atkinson 


The Pennsylvanian — Joseph R. 
Grundy, by Ann Hawkes Hutton. 
Philadelphia: Dorrance & Com- 
pany, $4.95. 

Joe Grundy, from that bourne from 
which there is no return, undoubtedly 
is smiling and murmuring; “Ann, thou 
art a smart and discerning woman and 
kindly too.” And here on earth we 
can understand this feeling after read- 
ing Ann Hawkes Hutton’s fine book, 
“The Pennsylvanian”. And who else 
would that be but Joseph R. Grundy? 
Perhaps Ann has widened that open- 
ing in the pearly gates for the soul of 
probably the most powerful industrial 
and policital enigma of the twentieth 
century. 

It took the intuition, knowledge 
and skill of a woman of Ann Hutton’s 
stature to capture in words the reason 
for and the meaning of a Joe Grundy 
on the American scene. Her knowl- 
edge came from many years of close 
association and friendship between the 
Hutton and Grundy households in 
Bristol, Pa. Prejudiced? Yes. But she 
does not conceal the stark realism of 
his career or his heavy landed man- 
ipulations of his power, or the “be- 
hind the scenes” maneuvering in 
smoke-filled rooms. 

Grundy emerges in her pages as a 
man of high patriotism who believed 
that the growth of a young nation’s 
industry and the multiplication of its 
jobs must be protected by high tariffs 
from low-paid foreign competition. 
He believed that putting more indus- 
trial job money into the pockets of 
consumers would support the market 
for agricultural products. To this con- 
cept of his duty he devoted his life, 
his wealth and his energies with un- 
swerving determination, giving no 
quarter and asking none. To Ann Hut- 
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Peggy Lewis, Book Review Editor 


ton it was as simple as that and to her 
he was no enigma. 

Grundy’s methods in pursuing these 
objectives caused his enemies to coin 
a bad word, “Grundyism”, yet he 
lived to see, in recent years, the Tex- 
tile Labor Unions adopt the same high 
tariff protective policies to save jobs 
in an industry shrinking because of 
low price, low pay foreign competi- 
tion. 

Grundy was tactless and inflexible 
which probably prevented him from 
winning the Republican nomination 
for U.S. Senator after he had served 
in the senate by appointment of Gov- 
ernor John S. Fisher, following the 
Senate’s refusal to seat William S. 
Vare whose election was challenged. 
His refusal to compromise or deal 
with the Vare machine undoubtedly 
lost him the primary campaign. He 
held only one elective office, that of 
councilman in Bristol. 

Backward states in 1920 such as 
Arkansas, North Dakota, Montana, 
had no right, Grundy maintained, to 
decide such issues as protective tariffs. 
He cited Arkansas, larger he said 
than Pennsylvania, with more natural 
resources and better climate with its 
35 million dollars in industrial wages 
as against Pennsylvania with its 7 
billion dollar industrial product and 
a billion and a half dollars annual 
payroll developed under protective 
tariffs. 

Grundy could never be accused of 
double talk or “gobbledegook”. He 
was forthright and in all the hearings 
on fund raising, etc., he could never 
be charged with dishonesty nor mo- 
tives for personal gain. 

Termed the greatest lobbyist in 
history, Grundy always paid his own 
expenses. He was the architect of the 
powerful Pennsylvania Manufacturers 
Association. He was well called “The 
Kingmaker” and was one of the last 
of the great free-wheeling, rugged in- 
dividualists who helped fashion the 
foundations of American life. To him 
Senator Robert A. Taft was Mr. Re- 
publican. 

The public image of Grundy is il- 
lustrated by press comments: “At last 
a genuinely candid man” — N. Y. 
Times. 

“None ever walked into the Senate 
more quietly or more unobtrusively 
and yet the effect was like that of the 
wild colts of the Western praries when 
an express train rushes past.” — 
Washington Post. 

Joseph Grundy’s forebears ranked 
high in Bucks County history. On his 


mother’s side were the Hulmes, the 
Ridgeways, the Milnors, some of 
whom preceded William Penn to 
Pennsylvania. His grandfather, Ed- 
mund Grundy, an Episcopalian, came 
from England when a young man and 
established a small exporting business 
in Philadelphia. When he married Re- 
becca Hulme, of Quaker faith, she 
was promptly read out of meeting for 
being unrepentant. Her grandson, 
Joseph, although never actively affiliat- 
ed with a Friends Meeting frequently 
used the “Thee” and “Thou” of the 
plain Quakers. 

In 1876 his family moved to Bris- 
tol where, after completing his edu- 
cation at Swarthmore College, Joseph, 
at seventeen, went to work in his 
father’s woolen mill as a wool sorter. 
He worked 60 hours a week. He con- 
tinued through the various difficult 
and often unpleasant jobs as a mill 
hand rather than as the Boss’s son. 
Thus he was well prepared to take 
over the management of the business 
on his father’s death in 1893. 

Grundy’s love for the town of Bris- 
tol is evidenced in his personal con- 
tributions of thousands of dollars for 
a new post office, parks, fire-fighting 
equipment, a municipal building and 
improvements to roads and bridges. 
There were many other benefactions 
ending with the present Grundy 
Foundation. 

Politically the Grundy Steam Rol- 
ler made enemies and friends and 
sometimes good people were hurt. 
Due possibly to his dependence on 
advisors for information, Bucks 
County had some casualties and sore 
spots of this nature that only time, 
if ever, can heal. 

Ann Hutton has opened many re- 
vealing pages of his life that were for 
long blanked out, by the bad word 
“Grundyism”. She could well have 
named her book “Mr. Bucks Coun- 
tian” because he was that until the 
day he died at age 98 in 1961. 


Hal H. Clark 


“What Time's the Next Swan?” by 
Walter Slezak. New York: Double- 
day, $4.50. 

During the summer of 1940, a 
New Hope resident might have been 
awakened from his morning sleep 
by the exuberant barking of a dog, 
topped by a robust voice commanding, 
“Schweig, du Hund!” Invectives meant 
for these two would probably have 
been stopped abruptly by the sight 
of a Harlequin Great Dane, the size 
of a pony, bounding joyously ahead 
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of his plump handsome master. The 
drowsy New Hoper would've smiled 
at the ebullient pair and, shutting the 
window before drifting back to sleep, 
he would remind himself he must buy 
tickets for the Bucks County Theater 
before they were all sold. The dog 
and the voice belonged to young 
Herr Slezak, the ingratiating European 
actor who had come to our summer 
theater to be one of the resident com- 
pany that year. 

Walter Slezak, who had just starred 
on Broadway in the sensational suc- 
cess, “Music in the Air,” quickly be- 
came one of the most popular actors 
ever to apear in New Hope. He, in 
turn, fell in love with the Delaware 
Valley. The only thing he felt lack- 
ing was Viennese food. So, in addition 
to his strenuous acting chores, he 
opened and managed a Viennese res- 
taurant where “Chez Odette” is now 
located. He imported an impressive 
chef from Vienna’s famous Sacher 
Hotel. The food was rich, the por- 
tions lavish. In fact, the new proprietor 
was once heard to remark proudly, 
“We serve a wiener schnitzel as big 
as a toilet seat.” 

Walter’s natural warmth and his 
zest for living are successfully reflected 
in this gemutlich autobiography. He 
describes, with wry humor, the ups 
and downs of his professional life as 
an actor in Berlin and Vienna, and 
later in New York and Hollywood. 

There are also delightful reminis- 
censes of his unusual childhood. 
Much of the book is an affectionate 
tribute to his colorful parents, “Papa 
and Mama.” Leo Slezak, his father, 
was the world-famous opera star, a 
man of gigantic physical proportions, 
six feet seven, with phenomenal power 
and beauty of voice. He is still con- 
sidered one of the greatest tenors of 


Ths her DELAWARE BOOKSHOP 
Ay Perry fe, MEW HOPE PA VOkaisor 2-2483 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


WANTED TS 
All subjects considered. Fiction. 
Poetry, Religious Studies. Non-Fic- 
tion, Americana, etc 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, ING. 
\tten MRGELLIOT 489 FIFTH AVE 
NEW YORK 17, N.Y 
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this century. A less gifted son might 
easily have been overwhelmed by his 
father’s fame and expansive personal- 
ity, but Walter developed happily in 
the glow of it. His accounts of Papa’s 
temperamental outbursts are describ- 
ed with loving detachment. Papa was 
a compulsive eater, and it was poor 
Mama’s thankless job to feed a giant 
appetite with microscopic amounts of 
nourishment. On the dining-room table 
in front of Mama’s place stood “the 
enemy.” “The enemy” was a deadly 
accurate scale calibrated down to half 
an ounce! Walter ruefully writes of 
his own weight problems and among 
the book’s illustrations are photo- 
graphs ranging from one of the slend- 
er young matinee idol, which he cap- 
tions “nauseatingly beautiful,” to the 
present-day “middle-aged spread.” 

The intriguing title of the book 
comes from an anecdote that has be- 
come a classic in operatic lore. During 
a performance of “Lohengrin” at New 
York’s Metropolitan Opera House, 
Papa Slezak was in the wings ready 
to make his first entrance. He was 
about to step into the boat drawn by 
a prop swan, which was to take him 
on-stage. Somehow the stagehand on 
the other side got his signals mixed. 
started pulling, and the swan left with- 
out Papa. Leo Slezak quietly turned 
around and said, “What time’s the 
next swan?” 

Which, to this reader, seems a par- 
ticularly apt and zany title for this 
most entertaining book. 


—Kenyon Nicholson 


Kenyon Nicholson, who lives on Fed- 
eral Twist in Stockton, N. J., is a play- 
wright (Sailor Beware) and a friend 
of Walter Slezak’s who, in fact, ate 
some of the Viennese food served that 
summer of °40. 


You may order autographed copies of “A TUNE FOR 
THE TOWPATH"” by Jane Flory at 


The New Delaware Book Shop 
49 W. Ferry Street, New Hope, Pa. 


The Library BOOK SHOP 


Latest Editions, Prints, Maps, 
Greeting Cards, Stationery 
CENTER AVE. & COURT ST. 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA. 
Phone WO 8-2131 


MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 


Over 2,000,000 Sunflower Dish Cloths 
Were sold in 1961 by members of Sunday 
Schools, Ladies Alds, Young People’s Groups, 
ete They enable you to eam monéy for your 
treasury, and make friends for your organization 

Sample FREE to Official. 
SANGAMON MILLS, INC. 
Established 1915 Cohoes, N. Y. 
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America Sails The Seas by J. LH. 
Cosgrave II. Boston Houghton Mif- 
flin Co., $5.00. 

This is one of the best books on 
ships of our country that has been 
published in quite a while. 

The text is clear and accurate; the 
illustrations are beautifully done and 
contain much detail, all of which is 
precise and clear. America Sails the 
Seas can be read and enjoyed — more 
than once — by all ages. I heartily 
recommend it. 

— Elmer Case 

Elmer Case is a custom builder of 
small boats. He also restores and 
builds 1902 Oldsmobiles; makes 
microscope cases and furniture in his 
workshop on Canal Street in Lambert- 
ville, New Jersey. 

America’s Mark Twain by May Mc- 
Neer and Lynd Ward. Boston: 
Houghton-Mifflin, 1962. 

November 30, 1835, Halley’s Com- 
et orbited through the heavens. April 
20, seventy-five years later, the comet 
spread another brilliant path in the 
dark skies. Between these flights, 
Mark Twain, born Samuel Clemens, 
led a life of happiness, tragedy and 
drama. No matter how wretched his 
situation, his humor never abandoned 
him, and his days were productive. 
He died a much-loved man. 

May McNeer and Lynd Ward, hus- 
band and wife, author and illustrator 
of America’s Mark Twain, together 
produced a moving biography. The 
story proceeds rapidly, and the re- 
sumes of Mark Twain’s works, in- 
serted with chronological accuracy, 
picture vividly one of America’s great 
literary figures. The illustrations, the 
work of a veteran, can only awaken 
in young people a desire to read all 
the works of, find out more about this 
man, Mark Twain. 


Pottery — Glass — Linens 
for Country Living 


NEW HOPE CRAFT SHOP 


New Hope. Pa. Daily 9-6 


PENNSYLVANIA CRAFTS 
Antiques Gifts 


Lamps and Shades 
Telephone 348-4626 


55 W. State St. Doylestown 
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Sophie the Rag Picker by Tilde Mi- 
chels (illustrated by Lilo Fromm). 
New York: Ivan Obolensky, Inc., 
$2.19. 

I like the part when Sophie got a 
duck. 

The duck would not eat. 

The duck would not swim. 

The duck grew thinner and thinner. 

But Sophie took care of her. 

I love the pictures because some are 
funny and some are not. 

I like the drawings because the lines 
are all squirmy like worms. 

I think other children will like this 
book because the rocking chair 
Sophie sat in is like a crab opening 
its mouth. 

—Carol Ogden Lewis 
New Hope Solebury Elementary 
School 
Mrs. McKissic’s Third Grade 


The Snow Rabbit by Pati Hill. Bos- 
ton? Houghton-Mifflin, Co., $3.00. 
At first glance, The Snow Rabbit 

appears to be just another collection 
of animal poems for the juvenile mar- 
ket. If you have read “The Cat” or 
“Helpful Hints Wherever you Travel” 
in recent issues of Harper's Magazine, 
you are aware of Miss Hill’s highly 
sophisticated humor and vocabulary, 
used in a manner rather adroit for 
young readers and perhaps some 
adults. 

Galaway Kinnell’s illustrations are 
sheer delight and perfectly mated to 
the text. (This could be the answer 
for those animal-lover friends on your 
gift list!) 

—Marietta Gowdy 
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Elephi the Cat With the High 1Q by 
Jean Stafford (illustrated by Erik 
Blegvad). New York: Farrar, 
Straus & Cudahy, $3.30. 

Elephi Pelephi Well-Known Cat 
Formerly Kitten had little to complain 
of. He had his personal walnut to 
dribble: he was extremely intelligent; 
he wasn't a dog. But the Cuckoo’s 
apartment on Fifth Ave., nice as it 
was, was too lonely during the day 
when they were away. 

After he put his high intelligence 
quotient to work, Elephi maneuvered 
the rescue of a Fiat named Whitey he 
spied buried in a snowdrift on the 
avenue. After the janitor got Whitey 
into the Cuckoo's pantry, Elephi and 
Whitey established a friendly rapport. 
But Whitey longed for a life on the 
road and could not supply the com- 
panionship Elephi needed. When a 
squad of workmen lowered Whitey in 
a basket from the apartment bay to 
the street, the event was historic. 
Elephi was sad, but soon the Cuckoos 
found an answer to his dilemma. 

Jean Stafford, author of Boston Ad- 
venture, The Mountain Lion and oth- 
er adult novels, tells a whimsical and 
knowing story about Elephi — bio- 
graphical, in fact, for Elephi belongs 
to her and they live together in a 
Fifth Avenue apartment. Thus this 
tale contains the rare combination of 
authenticity and charm. Eric Bleg- 
vad’s engaging black and white illus- 
trations extend the mood and em- 
phasize Elephi’s winning personality. 
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Howe (i Mery Christmas 


|ENJOY THE MAGAZINE DESIGNED FOR BUCKS COUNTY LIVING) 


Subscribe Today to BUCKS COUNTY LIFE 


O 2 or more subscriptions D Bill Me 
@ $2.50 each 


THE BEST CHRISTMAS IDEA TO DATE! 


| Give them all a subscription to Bucks County Life. 


Send us your list and we'll do the rest. Subscriptions 
| start with Christmas issue and an appropriate Holi- 


day Gift Card. 


O Payment Enclosed | 
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The Carriage House 


dresses, coats 
A 

re Ve Sportswear 
- Accessories 


for the 


D discriminating 


woman 


28 E. STATE ST. - DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


New Britain Nursery 


\ ROBERT H. GALE 


28 years experience as specialist 
in landscape design and planning 
Route 202, New Britain 348-2650 


TRUNK 


featuring from 
PORTUGAL 
Unique, colorful and festive 


gifts for all occasions 


wi 
x ? 1236 West Broad St. 
AN BETHLEHEM 868-5236 


MEMORY LANE 
Card & Gift Shop 


The largest collec- 
tion ọf milk glass in 


Bucks County. 


Rainbow Art Glass 
Blueg ate- Candles 
Early American 
Wood Vecor 


7 
Bustleton & 2nd St. Pikes 
Richboro, Pa. EL 7-8409 


Store hours Week Days 10 AM to 6 PM 
Thurs. & Fri. Eve. 7 to 9 PM. 


Savidge 
Brothers 


| 25 SOUTH STATE ST. 
NAME, innnan rassines NAME io. coseccssesveseveseivninavancnsenevessssoeanee NEWTOWN, PA. 
ADDRESS crian a ADDRESS « ssaciinctxisiewsitesesinnesiadnasnies | Featuring 
TOWN ....eceseseeseesees STATE cissscisen: TOWN drsi STATE „o...on... | Nationally Advertised Apparel 
for 
Make Checks Payable to Bucks County Publications, Inc. | Men - Young Men - Boys 
| PHONE: WOrth 8-3321 
iani d (etapa ew a mnn —— eee . apa anms dipai PER ! 
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WELCOME WAGON 


n the tradition established by the pioneer women who drove covered 
YF wagons out to meet new settlers with fresh water, food and supplies— 
Welcome Wagon Hostesses call on friends and neighbors, new and old, 
on the most important occasions in family life—carrying messages from 
the community’s church, civic and social welfare organizations, and gifts 
from public spirited business people who sponsor this continuing service. 


FOR INFORMATION ON WELCOME WAGON 
PHONE TUrner 7-2767 


Į has often been said that the main 
difference between boys and men is 
that as they get older, their toys be- 
come more expensive. Certainly at 
this time of the year the dream of 
Santa Claus filling your writer’s stock- 
ing with, say, a beautiful Lotus Elite 
coupe, or perhaps a Porsche Super 
90 Coupe, or maybe even one of the 
new Corvette Stingray coupes, is of- 
ten very vivid. Then comes the dawn! 

However, in recent years one or 
two things have been happening in 
the hobby shops and toy stores that 
now allow all the frustrated Stirling 
Mosses, Phil Hills and Roger Wards 
to give expression to their hidden 
talents. I am referring, of course, to 
the flock of tabletop electric car rac- 
ing games, which are now so popular 
that the electric model railroad is re- 
garded as being old hat. 

There are several major toy and 
scale model manufacturers producing 
these wonderful auto racing games, 
and depending on the brand chosen, 
one has a very wide selection of 
model racing machinery from which 
to choose. Be it stock cars, sports cars, 
Indianapolis-type cars, or even the ex- 
otic Formula I racing cars from Eur- 
ope, all are represented, and the 
choice is yours. Starting at the low 
end of the scale, there are many bud- 
get priced sets to thrill small boys, and 
a visit to your local toy store is all 
that it takes to expose yourself to this 
new action hobby. Sears Roebuck has 
a variety of these more simple units 
starting around $12.00. 

Moving up to the big leagues, how- 
ever, the expenditure involved in set- 
ting up a complete 4, 5 or 6-car race 
track can be considerable, but these 
units can be added to as time goes on, 
providing your interest remains strong 
enough. Several different scales are 
employed by the manufacturers, so it 
is important that you first decide on 
the space available for the track lay- 
out. Aurora Model Motoring puts out 
their equipment in HO scale, as does 
Atlas-HO. Both of these sets can be 
worked into an existing HO scale 
railroad, and if this is the case, normal 
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In The 
Cockpit 
By Stanley Stephenson 


street automobiles can be run on the 
roadway. AMT Corp. markets its out- 
fit in a scale of approximately 1/25th; 
Strombecker 1/32nd; and the import- 
ed Scalextric from Great Britain, now 
being sold by Lionel Trains, in 

28th. Almost all of the above manu- 
facturers also provide a large number 
of accessory items, such as fencing 
for the curves, over and under-pass 
setups, crossovers, road hazards in 
the form of humps and gullies, and so 
on in seemingly endless variety. 

One interesting detail provided in 
the Strombecker line is a separate kit 
called the Track Maker. This acces- 
sory is intended for the advanced 
miniature road racer, and will allow 
the hobbyist full scope for his imagin- 
ation in laying out an original cir- 
cuit, providing he has the baseboard 
and room to do so. 

Aurora is, at the moment, alone in 
offering a Hop-Up kit which provides 
all the necessary equipment to extract 
more speed from the cars. One item 
provided in this kit is a set of racing 
slicks to interchange with the standard 
road tires! While on the subject of 
road performance, most of these mini- 
atures travel at scale speeds in excess 
of 150 miles per hour, and really have 
to be seen to be believed. 

To start with, most basic outfits 
provide enough track to allow two- 
car racing, and the usual track layout 
is a figure eight, either with crossover 
section, or possibly an overpass ar- 
rangement. The English Scalextric 
will provide several different layouts 
corresponding to famous European 
racing circuits, such as Goodwood, 
Silverstone, Le Mans, Monza and so 
on. The same company also has a 
four-track layout with the facility of 
allowing the miniature racer to start 
four cars in a Le Mans type start. 
And Scalextric also has a full line of 
European Formula I race cars, in- 
cluding Lotus, Cooper, Ferrari, and 
BRM. 

One hazard, which is available in 
all race track sets, is the chicane, or 
narrow bridge hazard. This consists 
of the two tracks paralleling each oth- 


er on the straightaway, with the tracks 
converging slightly for about 6 to 12 
inches before resuming the normal 
track positioning. The chicane, will 
of course, allow only one car to pass 
the narrow section and should a col- 
lision occur one or other of the cars 
will spin out in true auto racing style. 
In almost all of the various makes 
provision for banking the track is 
available, and of course, with the ad- 
vantage of a bank, spinouts are reduc- 
ed and lap times are increased, since 
the little cars are able to negotiate the 
track almost flat out. This is one hob- 
by that really provides thrills, and the 
skill of the operator is the whole 
story, since almost all other things are 
equal. The power for these race tracks 
is provided by regular house current, 
with transformers to drop the voltage 
from 110 to 12. In this respect they 
are as safe as model railroads, but 
with much more immediate action. 

As many race car operators as there 
are tracks can “drive” their speedy 
little chariots via a squeeze-type con- 
trol device. This leaves one hand free 
to conduct cheer-leader activities on 
your own behalf. The cars themselves 
will perform very much as the full 
size machines do in the matter of 
cornering, wheelspinning at the start, 
and accelerating on the straightaways. 
As we said, it all depends on the skill 
of the operator. 

This past year one of the major 
miniature race track equipment mak- 
ers hosted a national competition to 
determine a champion, and the first 
prize was a Ford Thunderbird auto- 
mobile — full size! As you may have 
guessed, these miniature racers are 
organized. The Miniature Internation- 
al Racing Association, based in Engle- 
wood, New Jersey, has standardized 
this table-top sport to such a degree 
that members have their own racing 
coat of arms, rules and regulations, 
sanctioned racing track layouts for 
MINRA meets, and a regular news- 
letter. Joining fee is $3.00, and they 
will also provide details and informa- 
tion to anyone interested in organiz- 
ing a MINRA-affiliated miniature 
racing club. 


So, if you just can’t see jolly old 
Santa delivering you that Ferrari Ber- 
linetta GTO coupe this 25th, settle 
for a table-top auto racing setup. It’s 
fun, and considerably less expensive. 

While on the Christmas gift vein, 
books are always an excellent stock- 
ing filler, and one that gets full marks 
from all who have read it is Dave 
Hebb and Art Peck’s revised edition 
of their “Sports Car Rallies, Trials 
and Gymkhanas”. This explains to 
the tyro and expert alike the ins and 
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Take that gal who entered a de- 
partment store just as it was closing. 
The guard wouldn’t let me in. So I 
flashed my badge and pointed to the 
gal I was following. How was I to 
know she was his sister? 


Or take that time I was following 
a bright red tractor trailer truck in 
midtown. Yea, I lost it. 

So I was driving a new car. I’m per- 
fect? 


The clients go into great detail 
when they describe the person they 
want followed. The gal is blonde, 
about six feet tall, attractive, and will 
be wearing a green dress and a fur 
coat. 


When you finally find her she has 
brown hair, is about five feet five, 
about as attractive as a gravel pit and 
is wearing a blue dress and a horse- 
hair jacket. 

You need steel nerves reinforced 
with concrete. 


Take that tough guy from Chicago 
with a long record of murder and 
making wrong turns into one-way 
streets. Six feet six and with arms like 
an ape, it had taken twenty cops to 
take him in the last time he was 
picked up. 

He’d been seen on the lower East 
Side. My assignment? Find him. 
(Guess writing about this stuff gets 
one into that TV script glue). 


So we asked around. One never 
knows unless one asks around, so we 
asked around. So we hit pay dirt. 
(There it goes again!) 

“Go up to the top floor of that 
house over there and tell the people 
in the back apartment you're looking 
for Joe,” a mild little fellow told us 
in exchange for the dime pry money 
allowed on our expense account. 
(That debunks that expense account 
legend). 

So we went up . . . all four flights 
of peeling wallpaper, one-watt bulbs 
and odors of freshly cooked bad eggs. 
It was dark in the rear on the top 
floor but we had plenty of matches. 

Matches, mind you. Not a high- 
powered, flashy little light like on the 
shadow shudder box but plain match- 


By Charles Q. Finley 


es, like a milkman or an unregistered 
plumber. 

I knocked. The door opened. It 
was Joe. 

He must have a square jaw, wear 
a slouch hat, solve crimes with the 
cunning of a dozen Basil Rathbones 
and be pestered by a fantastic blonde 
gathering up the loose ends he 
dropped while kissing her. 

That, of course, is the sickening 
“Image” created for the private eye 
in the Big City. 

But what’s it really like on this 
champagne and salami circuit? What’s 
it really like, employed by an interna- 
tional agency in the New York City 
chaos, dancing on the ends of a mil- 
lion needles to a rock ’n roll tune with 
Chopin overtones? 


We shudder to say, we really do. 
Yet we know there’s no way of stop- 
ping us since we've gone this far. 

It’s done something to us, the 
years spent in that trinket-happy town 
with a tin soul and a brass ring for a 
heart. It’s done something to us and 
it might help to talk about it. 

This may come as a shock, but it 
often takes more than the span of a 
TV script, with time out for those 
educational commercials, to solve 
anything at all. We hesitate to say 
this, but sometimes you can’t find 
out just what the blazes did happen 
and the whole matter stays mixed up 
permanently. 

Most private eyes we have known 
have rather weak faces and don't 
wear hats. They're about as cunning 
as a sack of flour and their girl 
friends are first class contestants for 
the title of “Miss Flop Mop of 1962.” 

You know, standing on a corner 
watching all the girls go by for eleven 
hours in the winter is about as ro- 
mantic as cleaning the oven after you 
wrecked the roast and you can lose 
somebody you're trying to follow fast- 
er than you can burp on soda water. 
Actually, if you last more than a 
week in the business whether you like 
it Or not it proves just one thing... 
you're mad. 

How come the boss always allows 
little things to upset him? 
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before it had its own store 
BEST WISHES FOR THE 
SEASON FROM THE 


SOLEBURY CO-OP 


SOUTH MAIN ST. 
NEW HOPE, PA. 


The only co-op grocery 
in Bucks County 


SHOP CO-OP 


IN THE COCKPIT 


(Continued from Page 34) 


outs of the auto sports mentioned in 
its title, and it also touches lightly on 
other such diversions as hillclimbing, 
autocross, trials, sports car racing and 
concours d’elegance. 

For those of you who prefer maga- 
zine subscriptions there are both our 
national periodicals, “Road & Track” 
and “Car & Driver”. However, if your 
taste is for something foreign there is 
one magazine which has long been 
regarded as the most complete and 
possibly the finest monthly auto sports 
magazine in the world. This one is 
“Motor Sport”, and it may be ob- 
tained for a year for $4.50, from 
Motor Sport, 15-17 City Rd., London 
EC 1, England. Buy this one and see 
how the other half lives. 

One final gift suggestion is address- 
ed to those of you who have a friend 
or relative engaged in sports cars, 
about which you know absolutely no- 
thing. If they don’t have safety seat 
belts, and you love them, then make 
it seat belts. They are certainly timely, 
and should go a long way to show the 
recipient your concern for his or her 
well being. Have a Merry Christmas: 
see you next year. A 
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Give an 


OMEGA 


for Christmas 


P-24 10K white or yellow 
gold-filled case. Delicate 
morquise shape $79.50 


P-44 Calendar-dial 
model, slim silhouette 
Seamaster De Ville. 14K 
gold cose o.cessecceseseeee $185 


For Watches and Diamonds, See 


ROGER W. KRAUT 
Jeweler 
29-31 W. State St., Doylestown 
348-4884 


Cards and Gifts 
in the spirit of 
the season 


Best Wishes 
For An 
Old Fashioned 


Christmas 


from the folks at 


THE 
GIFTCRAFTERS 
SHOP 


107 N. BELLEVUE AVE. 
LANGHORNE, PA. 
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Letters To The Editor 


Dear Mr. Freking: 

I was interested in the story on 
“China Retreat” in the September is- 
sue of the Bucks County Life, al- 
though I have been wondering who 
wrote it, as no name was given. 
Whenever I have moved my home to a 
new area I always like to learn at once 
as much about its history as possible. 
So, when I first came to Langhorne— 
about twelve years ago—I went to the 
Library to see what books there were 
on Bucks County. I found one that 
gave quite a lot of information, in- 
cluding a considerable amount about 
Bristol, which it said was the oldest 
settlement in the County, noted — in 
the early days for its ship building in- 
dustries, ocean-going ships. It also 
contained a long account of “China 
Hall”. I never heard it called “China 
Retreat” until I read the article in 
the Bucks County Life. It said that 
Captain Green was the owner of 
“China Hall”, not his father-in-law, as 
the recent article stated. 

With these exceptions most of the 
facts in the article are accurate but I 
found in this book another story about 
Captain Green that was interesting 
and amusing. It seems that on Cap- 
tain Green’s second visit to China, he 
was told of some strange birds owned 
by the Emperor. They were behind 
the great wall surrounding the Royal 
Compound. Captain Green’s curiosity 
was aroused. He was determined to 
see these birds. One night, with one 
of his crew, he climbed the wall, 
found the birds, returned to his ship 
and was soon at sea, carrying two of 
the birds with him. 

The birds, that he called the Shang- 
hai Chickens, were alive and flour- 
ishing when he reached Bristol. He 
started to breed them, originating the 
poultry industry in this County, for 
which it was famous for many years. 

Cordially, 
Mabel Jacques Eichel 
Langhorne, Pa. 


According to the oldest books extant 
on this subject now in the Fallsington 
Library, China’s Retreat was the orig- 
inal name of the entire estate when it 
was first established. This was in the 
time of George Washington. Later, 
the house itself became known as 
China Hall and was called that up un- 
til the time it was demolished. Patricia 
Wandling of Levittown, the author of 
the article, suggests that “The History 
of China's Retreat” by Edward R. 
Barnsley would make an excellent ref- 
erence book on this now vanished 


spot. Also according to the oldest rec- 
ords available the estate was sold 
on July 2, 1798 by the original 
owner to a Captain Sims who was the 
father-in-law of Capt. Green. It does 
mention that later the estate changed 
hands but does not specify to whom. 
Our apologies to Mrs. Wandling for 
omitting her name on this interesting 
article. 
Editor 


Dear Editor: 

It has occurred to me that a more 
pronounced interest in Lower Bucks 
County might be beneficial, not only 
to your magazine but of interest to 
your readers. Since my husband and 
I have been living in Fairless Hills 
for the past three years and attending 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church in Levit- 
town, we have found friends with 
both vocations and avocations in the 
Arts equaling, if not rivaling those of 
Upper Bucks County and this is a 
matter we would not quite have be- 
lieved, before living here ourselves. 

Points of interest still exist in all 
of lower Bucks. Levittown for in- 
stance, is not unbeautiful even with 
the sameness of repeated architectural 
house plans, with its landscaping sur- 
rounding each house, the stores, the 
malls, etc. 

Music and poetry should find their 
place in Bucks County Life, let’s have 
some of both. 


Kathryn Pentzer Hughes 


We are very interested in doing ar- 
ticles and stories of interest from all 
parts of Bucks County since we are a 
Bucks County Magazine and you will 
find Lower Bucks County well repre- 
sented in the coming months. Hope 
you enjoy them! 


In your October issue of the Bucks 
County Life you have a story written 
by Roswell S. Eddy about the Prince 
Henry Automobile. In it he states it 
was the only automobile made in 
Bucks County, at that time. When I 
was on a farm my brother and I made 
an automobile. The engine was made 
from two motorcycle cylinder cast- 
ings. He did the lathe work and I did 
the woodwork. The machine is re- 
corded in Harrisburg on Page 120 of 
a certain record book. I have in my 
possession, clutch, transmission, dif- 
ferential and counter shaft for final 
drive. 

I also have the original papers is- 
sued from Harrisburg. 


Hugh W. Michener 
Solebury, Pa. Box 67 
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LETTERS TO EDITOR 


Dear Sir: 

Your story about the automobile 
built by Alfred Wildman in 1904 at 
Morrisville was interesting. 

However, I am not in agreement 
about it being the only car ever to be 
built in Bucks County. 

There was a car made in Quaker- 
town by a man with the name of 
Nichols, I believe. 

Sincerely, 
George W. Horne 


Mr. Freking: 

A few lines to tell you we are en- 
joying Bucks County Life. Our niece, 
Mrs. Nevin Smith of Rydal, Pa. has 
subscribed for us. We visited Bucks 
County last fall and its beautiful. We 
enjoyed all the old beautiful homes 
and the autumn colors. Your articles 
are interesting and I enjoy the real 
estate ads. I read them all and drool. 

Mrs. L. H. Voelker 
Seattle, Washington 


BUCKS COUNTY LIFE’S 
WRITERS’ CONTEST TO 
END JANUARY 31, 1963 


Laura Lou Brookman and Robert 
C. Atherton, Screening Committee for 
the Contest would like to remind all 
potential contest entrants that only a 
few more weeks remain before the 
contest closes. Manuscripts must be in 
the mail before midnight January 31. 

This unusual contest offers some 
valuable and attracttive prizes to the 
winners. Among them are a $75.00 
Gift Certificate from John Wanamak- 
er’s, Jenkintown, which can be used 
in any of the four John Wanamaker 
stores: a 19 inch Portable Magnavox 
Television presented by Dell Appli- 
ances of Richboro which handles the 
distinguished Magnavox line of HiFi 
radios and TV equipment. There is 
also a one year’s completely paid 
membership in either the Golf Club 
or the new Swim Club (whichever the 
winner prefers) from York Road 
Golf Club, the delightful new Bucks 
County Country Club on York Road 
in Jamison, Pa. Sheridan Printing Co. 
of Alpha, N. J. will present another 
contest winner with a magnificent 
Magnavox radio — the Mariner, and 
Browne-Vintners Co., Inc., New York 
Importers, has given two antique 
“Brownware Trick Mugs” from their 
White Horse Cellar Museum collec- 
tion. Our distinguished judges Pearl 
S. Buck, James Michener and Patricia 
Highsmith will award the prizes at a 
press party to be held after winners 
are announced. 


the 
perfect SSS 
gift ORCHIDS 


Corsages i ETETE 
Arrangements ve 


Hardy, House-Loving PARAKEErs } 
Phalaenopsis plants 


For Christmas 


STRATHIE’S AQUARIUM & PET SHOP 
120 S. STATE STREET, NEWTOWN, PA 


Frank Grau Flowers | == ”— 
exer Red Doim | WO SRS oH 


THE 
JEFFERSONIAN 


Authentic Colonial open stairway, spacious living room, dining room, step- 
saver kitchen, 2 baths, huge closets with sliding doors, 4 large bedrooms and 
attached 2-car garage, 1600 sq. ft. of gracious living. Just one of the fabu- 
lous Albee designs .. . and you save all ways with Albee’s free construction 
supervision and architect's service. 


Get all details at 


ALBEE’S FALL OPEN HOUSE. Open Sunday | to 9 PM; Saturday, 9:30 
AM to 6 PM; Daily, 9:30 AM to 9 PM. Route 611 north of Doylestown. 


THE LAST TIME YOU WENT TO EUROPE, 
DID YOU SEE BRITAIN? REALY SEE IT? 


Did you see Hadrian’s Wall? 

The thatched roofs of Devon? 

A castle in Wales? 

The new Cathedral of Coventry? 

The moors of Scotland? 
BUCKS COUNTY LIFE announces an unusual tour for a 
limited group of travelers who really want to see Britain. Our 
object is to seek out the many facets which make up this charm- 
ing island, whether in the heart of London or the heart of the 
country hundreds of miles away. Our guideline will be interest- 
ing things, places, and people, and the time to get to know them. 
Of course, there’s only one time of the year to do all this — 
with freshness and flowers — and that’s why our adventure is 


BRITAIN IN THE SPRING 


For dates, rates, and details, write to 

BRITAIN IN THE SPRING, Bucks County Life, 65 West State 
Street, Doylestown, Pennsylvania or call Vista Travel in Doyles- 
town at 348-4700. 
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Sprrial 
Gifts 


for 
Someone 


Still Doing The Best 
CUSTOM FRAMING 
In Our Own Shop On Premises 


PRINTS — PAINTINGS 
RESTORING — ART SUPPLIES 


KALEN’S 


FINE ARTS AND GALLERY 
158 S. Broad St., Trenton, N. J. 


VISIT OUR SHOWROOM 
OF FINE FURNITURE 
vis One + ee | 


Chippendale sofa reproduction. (Made by 
our own craftsmen in our shop.) Solid 
mahogany face; Outside length, 75 in; 
Seat depth, 22 in. “Down” custion. 
Available in various lengths and fabrics. 
An example of our furniture of distinc- 


tion. 


Custom 


Furniture Shop 


CARL N. RIST & SONS, ROUTE 202 
NEW BRITAIN, PA. 348-4349 
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Our Sampler is a perfect gift for the 
Holiday Hostess. It includes 1 lb. old 
ashioned smoked sausage, over a pound 
ea. lebanon and ring bologna, 214 lb. 
of sliced dried beef, 1 lb. of hickory 
smoked sliced bacon and smoked cheese. 
$8.75 delivered 10% West of Miss. 


THE GREAT VALLEY MILLS 
KELLERS CHURCH 
BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
847-5911 (Area Code 215) 


DISTINCTIVE ACCESSORIES 


ora Chory Kanth 


Fireplace Equipment 
Brass — Wrought Iron, etc, 


Shive’ 

wwe Jj 
Main & State 
Doylestown 


348-4053 


Successor to 
Evelyn Nelson Freplace Equipment 


Zz 


ps > 

g / 
FISHER 

1963 


THIS CHRISTMAS GIVE 
FISHER 
WORLD’S FOREMOST 
STEREOPHONIC 
RADIO - PHONOGRAPHS 


34 SOUTH MAIN ST. 
DOYLESTOWN 


Crewel! Crewel! Crewel 
Bedspreads, Pillowtops 
and by the yard! 


The 


FABRIC SHOP 


EX 7-0767 
19 BRIDGE ST, 
LAMBERTVILLE, N. J. 


Lvening Star’ 
DIAMOND PENDANT 


by Om 
Artcarved 


For Diamonds and Watches See 


ROGER W. KRAUT 
JEWELER 

29-31 W. State St., Doylestown 
348-4884 
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Old shade, shrubbery, flowers, beautiful old fieldstone barn, re- 
modelled with infinite care and taste into a delightful four bed- 


room, two bath hillside home Attached garage stone ter- 
races, gardens—only $37,500. Call 348-3510—Wynne James Jr. 


Home For Christmas 


Farmway Drive in Richboro is the address of this charming 3 
bedroom home in a lovely wooded setting with every modern 
convenience. Situated nicely on half-acre with old shade, 
shrubs and perennials, $19,500. Call Benner, Richboro, ELm- 
wood 7-3543 for appointment. 


A versatile buy that offers comfortable living and 
facilities for a profitable business or hobby. Ex- 
cellent condition on Route 611 near Doylestown. 
Call Doris Konz — Route 611, Plumsteadville, 
Pa. — 766-8627. 


A bright new home you'll enjoy living in — an 
unusual buy in a location convenient for com- 
muting and shopping. If you are moving or in 
Bucks County be sure and call Barness, Warring- 
ton — DI 3-0700. 
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e was sniveling now as he made 

.his way up the creaking attic 
stairs. A silver stream dripped steadily 
from his nose, and his small body 
shook in convulsed sobs. He stepped 
into the attic’s dusty interior and knelt 
beside a window. This was his retreat, 
a sanctuary in which to shake off his 
burdens. He looked at the fields, white 
with snow. The broken corn stalks 
stuck through the surface. The barns 
bore an icy sheet on their roofs, and 
the limbs of trees sagged under their 
wintery load. The wind whistled as 
mournfully as the boy cried. 

The kitchen door slammed and the 
boy saw his mother climb into the car. 
She was always coming and going. 
Never any time for him. He was angry 
at her and angry at the whole world. 
The car rumbled as the tires skidded 
in the slush. With a final lurch it roll- 
ed down the driveway. 

Soon they would come, the laugh- 
ing, shouting people. He couldn't 
stand it. He must forget, forget. He 
drowsed away and slept. Time passed, 
and a car door shut with a bang. He 
awoke and saw his mother carrying a 
bag of groceries for tonight’s festive 
occasion. He scowled: a party on the 
night before Christmas. How he want- 
ed everything as it had been when he 
had a father. At school his teacher 
had read, 

'Twas the night before Christmas 

And all through the house 

Not a creature was Stirring, 

Not even a mouse. 

Now that sounded about like what he 
wanted. 

But more cars came with more 
boisterous people. The boy winced at 
the sound of the loud music roaring 


By Betty Atkinson 
Aged 14 


through the house. He felt the pres- 
ence of these people whom he despis- 
ed. He wallowed in his hate for them. 
He was hurt, stung by them. He stood, 
frustrated, not knowing which way to 
turn or where to escape. He clamber- 
ed down one flight of stairs, then an- 
other where he entered the living 
room and stepped into the midst of 
all his sorrows. 

“Hello, Rubin,” said a beastly look- 
ing lady. Rubin looked up at her with 
disgust. Her face was thick with make- 
up, and a rank odor of perfume hov- 
ered about her. 

“Hello,” he mumbled, sullenly. 

“How old are you now, deary?” 

“Six.” 

“What a big boy!” 

“You think so?” 

The lady blushed and turned to 
flirt with with a tall man who balanc- 
ed a pair of glasses on a large, hook- 
ed nose. 

Rubin steered his way through the 
forest of intruders until he found his 
mother. She was talking to a short, 
squat lady with a mop of teased hair. 
“I hear he’s a member of the John 
Birch Society,” she was saying. Rubin 
tugged at his mother’s dress. She 
looked down at him, over the rim of 
her martini glass. 

“Hello, darling. You’ve been cry- 
ing again, haven’t you?” 

“Make them leave, all of them. 

“Rubin, Sweety, I’m having a good 
time. Don’t you want Mummy to have 
a good time? Be a good boy and you 
can help us open the presents later 
on.” 

“I won't. I'm going to run away.” 

“Please, Rubin, not again.” 

By now some guests turned to lis- 
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HEATHERDALE COLLIES 
Puppies Stud Service 


MR. & MRS. JOHN T. CLAUSER, JR. 


Belmont Ave. & New Rd. 
Southampton, Penna. 
ELmwood 7-2894 
Member Keystone Collie Club 
Collie Club of America 
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PEAK OF PERFECTION 

This all brick home was built with an 
eye for detail and perched at the top of 
a hill with a tremendous view. The house 
is only a few years old but has beautiful 
open beams, immaculate random width 
floors, two fieldstone fireplaces, and sur- 
rounded by a grove of trees. 

On the first floor there is a large living 
room with a fireplace, dining room with 
a fireplace, an ultra modern kitchen, 2 
bedrooms and 2 baths. In the basement 
there is a panelled recreation room with 
a built-in bar, powder room, and a work- 
shop. There is a screened front porch, a 
flagstone patio at the rear, and an at- 
tached two-car garage. $42,500. 


LIPPINCOTT, Realtor 


16 W. State St. Doylestown, Pa. 
348-5012 


ORNAMENTAL RUGS 


Garden Appointments - Antiques 


George S. Hobensack, Jr. 
Route 202 New Hope, Pa. 


862-2406 


A Christmas she'll never forget A 
gift you'll never regret. The Stauffer 
“Magic” Beauty Couch for a glam- 
orous, youthful way to a beautiful 
figure. 


STAUFFER 
Home Reducing Plan Studio 


Elbow Lane Warrington 


DI 3-6184 348-2114 


LOOK FOR THE SEAL 


(BARRE 
{BUILD ) 


MONUMENTS OF RARE 
BEAUTY AND CHARACTER 


KELLERS CHURCH 
GRANITE WORKS 
ESTABLISHED 1895 
KELLERS CHURCH, PA. 
ROUTE 563 PHONE 795-2166 
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When seeking a home in central Bucks 
County, have a house designed and built 
to suit your needs and incorporating 
your “pet ideas” on the site of your 
choice by... 


A. C. Elfman & Sons 


Designers and Builders of Better Houses 
Since 1909 

Doylestown, Pa. 
348-4320 


56 S. Main St. 
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A large selection of beautiful Bucks 
County Homes in every price range. 
Thinking of selling? List with us for 
fast, satisfying results! 


BACS REALTY, INC. 


Pennsbury Plaza - W. Trenton Ave. 


Morrisville, Pa. 


HYatt 3-3657 CYpress 5-1181 


Specializing in 
Country Property 
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REALTOR 
RICHBORO, PA. EL 7-3543 
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ten to Rubin’s shrill voice. The audi- 
ence chuckled and then burst into a 
loud, rude laughter. The sound in- 
furiated Rubin. He screamed. “Go 
home, all of you! I hate you.” 

“Oh, Rubin, don’t be nasty.” 

Some people were appalled at Ru- 
bin’s behavior. Some remained indif- 
ferent. Others were more appalled at 
the calm retorts thrown at Rubin by 
his mother. 

Rubin gathered his meager pile of 
gifts from the Christmas tree and 
bounded out of the house, away from 
the chatter and laughter he hated so. 

* k k 

Officer Henry Fagley was angry, 
angry at the chief for giving him this 
beat on this night when he should 
be home with the wife and kids, sing- 
ing carols before a warm fire. Fagley 
was a plain man who loved the 
“corny” rituals of being home and 
cozy with the family. He trudged 
through the muddy slush on Main 
Street. The small town was complete- 
ly abandoned. Everyone was home, 
he thought. That’s where I should be. 
But he saw a small boy with an arm 
load of wrapped presents, walking 
slowly. The boy passed Fagley with a 
bowed head. He’s just a youngster, 
thought Fagley, and he turned to 
speak. 

“Hello, boy. Shouldn’t you be in 
bed waiting for Santy?” 

The boy looked up. His face was 
covered with smears of dry tears. 

“Whatsa matter, boy? What’s your 
name?” 

“Rubin.” 

“Rubin what?” 

“Rubin Haley.” 

“Whatsa matter, Rubin?” 

“Nothing. Im taking a walk.” 

“Walk with me, okay, Rubin?” 

“Okay.” 


With a little child psychology to 
help him, the officer managed to un- 
leash the child’s woes. Fagley squat- 
ted on his haunches and placed his 
hands on the boy’s shoulders. He said 
to him, “Oh, Rubin, I would give my 
right hand to be home now, and here 
you are running away. We all have 
our share of problems, and I guess 
yours is that you’re not progressing 
with the people’s idea of a happy- 
night-before-Christmas. We must all 
sacrifice on Christmas, for Christmas 
is a time of giving and finding joy in 
giving. Give your mother your heart, 
Rubin. She needs it more than you 
understand. Do you understand, Ru- 
bin?” 


Rubin shook his head in the af- 
firmative although he didn’t have the 
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340 Street Road 
Southampton 
Elmwood 7-9292 


Catering to the building needs 


of the home owner 


GEORGE R. NEVELLS ° 


REGISTERED 4 
LAND 
SURVEYOR = 
j 128 E. Broad Street f 


Quakertown, Pa. j 
` Office 536-4367 5 
Home 257-4367 å 


— 


Cryer 3 Hardware 


Benjamin Moore Paints 
Garden & Lawn Supplies 
Building Hardware - Housewares 
Hoover Cleaners - Appliances 
20 S. Main St. New Hope 
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HARVEST HOUSE is a story of trans- 
formation of a home and its well known 
owners whose expert knowledge of tradi- 
tional Americana is nationally known. 
They saw and fell in love with a for- 
gotten old stone farm house. Now it is 
perfection. Original hand forged nails, 
hinges & locks, chamfered beams, fire- 
places, etc. Every room a conversation 
piece and there are 8 (4 bedrooms, 3 
baths). 20 acres. Spring fed lake. Studio. 
Barn & garage. The Home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Richard Lennox. May only be 
shown by advance appointment. All in- 
quiries through 


DOYLESTOWN 348-3508 


WILLIAM C. HEISE 
REALTORS 


(Bucks Co.) Pa. 
KEystone 6-5404 


Quakertown 
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slightest notion of what Fagley was 
talking about. Perhaps he was afraid 
to say no in front of a policeman who 
made a nice speech, or perhaps he 
wanted to please the policeman who 
made him feel good by showing he 
cared. 

“I don’t think you do understand, 
Rubin. But come to the station and 
have some cocoa while I find your 
folks.” 

Fagley sympathized with the boy. 
He grasped Rubin’s small hand and 
headed for the station. Perhaps he’d 
get a promotion for being so thought- 
ful. 

Strange as it may seem, Mrs. Hay- 
ley was beginning to worry. Rubin 
had been acting strangely lately. He 
was so emotional. And taking his 
presents! He was strange. Suppose he 
went further than the barns this time. 
She should have spent more time with 
him. But the boy needed a father. 
The guests, drunk with the music, 
danced wildly, unaware that life exist- 
ed elsewhere. They wouldn’t miss her 
if she went to look for Rubin a min- 
ute. Mrs. Hayley felt a pang of guilt. 
This was not the proper way to greet 
Christmas day. Well, she wasn’t the 
pious type. Nobody was anymore .. . 
were they? She put on her boots and 
fur coat and got a flash light. She ex- 
cused herself, reassuring her guests 
(who said insincerely that they hoped 
Rubin was all right) that she didn’t 
need help. Outside she saw Rubin’s 
tracks, small and deep in the snow. 
She followed them straight into town. 
She felt emotions she didn’t know she 
was capable of feeling. Poor Rubin. 
He must be lonely. And me. Oh, he 
doesn’t know, with all my loud, laugh- 
ing friends. Rubin, where are you? 
She would try the police. She walked 
up the slippery steps and entered the 
station. The bright lights momentarily 
blinded her, and she relaxed in the 
heated room. Then she saw him — 
sitting on the table, looking dread- 
fully alone. 

“Rubin,” she cried. “Oh Rubin.” 

Rubin looked up. She looked so 
relieved, he thought. “Mother, you’ve 
come.” 

“Grand,” said Fagley. “He wouldn’t 
tell us your first name, and there are 
so danged many of you Hayleys in 
the book.” 

Rubin and his mother walked out 
together, each understanding the other 
a little more; each understanding more 
the individuality of man; each a little 
closer to the other in seeking the same 
Christmas happiness. Rubin’s young 
mind began to conceive this. 


Fagley leaned against the open 
door. “God, what a mushy ending,” 
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EARN MORE 


O/o 


on your SAVINGS Current 


ASSETS OVER $93,000,000.00 ® OUR 96TH YEAR 


Dividend 
Payable 
Semi-Annually 


HOME UNITY 


SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOCIATION 


201 S. Bellevue Avenue, Langhorne, 
MAIN OFFICE: 4806 Frankford Avenue, Phila. 24, Pa. . 


FIELDSTONE 
HOUSE 


Beautiful old fieldhouse cen- 
tered on 4 lovely landscaped 


acres — Old shade, fenced 
grounds — 2 car garage — 
Excellent area — near New 


Hope — $39,500. 


Pa. + Phone SKyline 7-2222 


. . 4 Other Phila. Offices 


WYNNE JAMES, JR. Realtor 


Office: 348-3514 or 348-4020 
Residence: 348-9130 


84 Main Street 
Paihia Po. 


FIELDSTONE COLONIAL 
Delightful country home on 30 protective 
acres, with broad views over farmed 
countryside. The house is a gem of 
Colonial architecture, has been freshly 
decorated and is in perfect condition. 
Center hall, living room, open fireplace, 
dining room, fireplace, library with fire- 
place, modern kitchen, powder room on 
first floor; 5 bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 
3 baths above. Attached guest house 
consisting of 4 rooms and bath. Hot 
water, oil heat. 2-car garage with studio- 
above. Farm barn, with lots of stabling 
space. Incomparable value at $55,000. 

J. CARROLL MOLLOY 
30 S. Main Street 
Doylestown 

348-3558 


J. CARROLL MOLLOY 


30 S. Main Street, Deylestown 


348-3558 


CHRISTMAS 
IN YOUR OWN HOME 


Well, why not! You'll be surprised 
when you see what a lovely home 
$500 in cash will buy: 

Clean and pretty, 3 bedrooms and 
bath, brick front with entrance foyer, 
living room, dining room, attractive 
kitchen, play room, laundry, powder 
room and attached garage on well 
situated lot with tall, cool shade in 
the back. $15,500. Even the storm 
and screens blend with the white 
Colonial trim — they are white! 


“Joseph Barness and Son 


Route 611, Warrington, Penna., 8 miles north of Willow Grove 


DI 3-0700 
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Behold the wondrous sights across the Pacific 


along the BOAC Jet Bridge 
to the Orient 


Behold the Orient. Tokyo. The British Crown Colony of Hong Kong. 
Bangkok. Singapore. Come reap the rewards that await your coming. 
BOAC’s exclusive same-plane service takes you by Rolls-Royce 707 
jet from New York (through San Francisco, Honolulu, and Tokyo) all 
the way to Hong Kong. With stop-overs enroute at no extra air fare. 

BOAC Cabin Service, transpacific style, is a dashing blend of 
impeccable British and delicate Oriental (your stewardesses are 
Chinese, Japanese, British!). Your comfort aloft must surely set an 
international record! This magnificent view from the BOAC Jet 
Bridge is rather a bargain. For example, New York—Hong Kong 
round trip Economy Class, $1138; from San Francisco $900. (For a 
bit more, come back the other way—completely around the world in 
BOAC jet splendor!) First, clear the way with your Travel Agent. 


ALL OVER THE WORLD 


TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU 


eZ 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


1710 Pennsylvania Blvd., Philadelphia 3 
Offices in all principal cities 
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